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Able  seamen,  convention  on  certification  of,  U.  S.  ratifica- 
tion registered,  693 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  U.  S.,  members,  482 
Afghanistan : 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  368,  370,  553,  836 
U.  S.  technical  aid,  433 
U.  S.  vfheat  shipments,  566,  613 
Africa   (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Administrative  divisions,  1954,  map,  facing  716 
British  West  Africa,   international  telecommunication 

convention,  accession  deposited,  773 
Educational  exchange  program  in,  504 
^         Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  released,  328,  966     ■ 
French  West  Africa,  International  Bank  loan,  992 
Mutual  security  program  in,  147,  369,  552 
North  Africa,  nationalism,  U.  S.  role,  632 
Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  international  telecom- 
munication convention,  ratification  deposited,  773 
Trust  territories,  administration  and  progress  toward 
self-government:    Article    (Gerig),    716;    statements 
(Sears),  298,  336,  453 
■v.         Union  of  South  Africa.     See  South  Africa 

U.  S.  policy  during  1953,  articles  (Howard),  274,  328, 
365 
Agreements,  international.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

and  country  or  subject 
Agricultural  policy,  U.  S.,  coordination  with  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy : 
Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  191 
'  Recommendations  of  President  to  Congress,  605 

Agricultural  surpluses,  U.  S.,  use  in  overseas  programs : 
Afghanistan,  agreement  for  purchase,  566,  613 
Agreements  regarding,  U.  S.  policy,  239 
Bolivia,  allotments,  408,  488,  489 
Budget  message  of  President  to  Congress,  147 
FOA  report  (June  30-Dec.  31,  1953),  488 
France,  allotments,  641 
>i  Italy,  allotments,  82,  714 

Japan,  agreement  with  U.  S.  for  purchase: 
Agreement    and    agreed    official    minutes,    518,    523 

(text),  613,  773 
Interim  measures  agreement,  613 
Question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Jordan,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  55,  489,  552 
Netherlands,  allotments,  674 
Norway,  allotments,  714 

Principles  and  objectives,  statement  (Waugh),  238 
Soviet  bloc,  regulations  denying  license  for  export  to,  321 
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Agricultural  surpluses,  U.  S.,  use  in  overseas  programs — 
Continued 
Use  by  voluntary  agencies,   article    (Ringland),  390, 

391 
Yugoslavia,  allotments,  714 
Agriculture,  migrant  labor  agreement  with  Mexico.     See 

under  Mexico 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Foreign  aid 
Air  bases  abroad.     See  Bases 

Air  defense  arrangement  with  Canada,  statement   (Wil- 
son), 639 
Air  Force  mission  agreement  with  Chile,  extension,  613 
Air  transport.     See  Aviation 
Aircraft  (see  also  Aviation)  : 
Convention  on  international  rights  in  aircraft,  197,  613 
Soviet  aircraft,  alleged  destruction  by  U.  S.  over  Man- 
churia, U.  S.  and  Soviet  notes,  408,  410,  412- 
U.  N.  Command  in  Korea,  charged  with  violations  of 

Armistice  agreement  regarding  aircraft,  945 
U.  S.  aircraft,  attacks  on : 
Czech  attack  (1954),  U.  S.  and  Czech  notes,  563 
Hungarian  seizure,  U.  S.  claim  before  International 

Court  of  Justice,  449,  450  (text) 
Soviet  destruction  over  Sea  of  Japan,  U.  S.  note,  408, 
409 
Albania : 

Forced  labor  in,  statements   (Hotchkis),  806,  807,  808 
Greek  frontier  problem,  276n 
Monetary  gold  case,  199 

U.  S.  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece,  protest,  277 
Aldrich,  Wintlirop  W.,  address  on  strengthening  Anglo- 
American  ties,  591 
Alexander,  Robert  C,  duties  as  Assistant  Administrator, 

Refugee  Relief  Act,  714, 799 
Allen,  George  V. : 

India,  continuance  of  economic  aid  to,  statement  favor- 
ing, 759 
India,  growth  of  freedom  in,  address,  864 
Allied  Council  for  Austria,  Soviet  allegations  against  Aus- 
trian Government  to  be  considered  by,  824 
Allied   High   Commission   for   Germany,    Patent   Appeal 

Board  established,  913 
Allison,  John  M.,  statements : 
Atomic  injury  to  Japanese  seamen,  598 
Mutual  defense  agreement  with  Japan,  518 
American  Attitudes,  Foundations  of,  address  (Matthews), 

434 
American  republics.    See  Latin  America  and  individual 
countries 
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Americans  abroad,  article  (Colligan),  663 

Americas,  organizing  security  in,  address   (Dreier),  830 

Anderson,  Samuel  W.,  statement  on  economic  progress  In 

Turkey,  284 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan : 
Controversy,  article  (Howard),  280 
Elections,  address   (Sanger),  213 
Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute.    See  under  Iran 
Antilles,  Netlierlands.    See  Netherlands 
Applegate,  Richard,  kidnapping  by  Chinese  Communists, 

685 
Arab  refugees : 

Addresses :  Byroade,  712 ;  Sanger,  210 
Jordan  Valley  project,  benefits  to.    See  Jordan  River 
Position  of  Israeli  and  Arab  states,  95,  96,  100,  630,  631 
Special   Refugee   Survey   Commission,    U.    S.,   interim 

report,  95,  210 
U.  N.  measures  to  aid.    See  Jordan  River  and  United 

Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
U.  S.  financial  aid,  96,  99,  147,  366,  368,  552,  712 
Arab  States  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Arab  refugee  problem  (see  also  Arab  refugees),  position 

on,  95,  96,  100,  631 
Dispute  with  Israel.    See  Palestine  question 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  147,  551,  552 
U.  S.  policy,  interpretation  of,  address  (Byroade),  711, 

712 
IT.    S.   policy  during  1953,   addresses :   Howard,  328 ; 

Sanger,  209 
U.  S.  relations  with,  statement  (Eisenhower),  275 
Archeology,  Latin  American  exhibition  of,  677 
Argentina : 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  incident,  conciliation  effort,  468 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  position  on  declaration 

against  international  communism,  420n,  424,  634 
U.  S.  private  investment,  731 
Armaments   control    (see  also  Atomic  energy   a7id  Dis- 
armament Commission)  : 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  U.  N.,  986 
Geneva  Conference  agenda,  317,  318,  345 
Soviet  position,  80,  757,  786,  985,  986,  987,  988 
U.  N.  Charter  review  of  problems,  172 
U.  S.  policy,  756,  786,  828,  985 
Armbruster,  Raymond  T.,  member.  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion, 24 
Armed  forces.     See  Korea  :  U.  N.  Command ;  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Armed  forces,  U.  S.  (see  also  Aircraft;  Armaments  con- 
trol; and  Military  assistance  agreements) 
In  Austria,  withdrawal.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meet- 
ing: Austrian  settlement 
Benefits  to,  message  of  President  to  Congress,  77 
In  Europe,  U.  S.  policy,  619 
In  Germany : 
Tax  treatment  convention,  653 
Withdrawal,  Soviet  proposal  for,  268,  270 
Indochina,  clarification  of  Vice  President's  statement, 

623 
In  Japan,  treaties  regarding.     See  Japan :  Treaties 
In  Korea.    See  Korea :  U.  S.  troops 
Prisoners  of  war.    See  Prisoners  of  war,  Korea 
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Armed  forces,  U.  S. — Continued 

Rights  on  foreign  soil,  address  (Phleger),  198 
Armistice  agreement,  Korea.    See  Korea 
Armistice  agreement,  Palestine.    See  Palestine  question 
Armour,  Norman,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program  on 

Foreign  Service,  169 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war : 
Arms  shipment   to   Guatemala  from   Soviet-controlled 

area,  835,  874,  938,  950 
Export-licensing  regulations,  157 
Illegal  export,  convictions,  567 
Asia,  Economic  Commission  for,  statement  (Lodge),  849 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Collective  security  (see  also  Collective  security)  : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  540,  742,  743,  744, 
782,  862,  864,  937 ;  Eisenhower,  740 ;  Jernegan,  444, 
594 
London  and  Paris  conversations :  Joint  statements, 
U.    S.-U.   K.    and    U.    S.-Prench,   622;    statements 
(Dulles),  590,  668,  743,  972 
Communist  aggression  and   objectives,   addresses  and 
statements :  Dulles,  539,  540,  582,  583,  590,  914,  924 ; 
Jenkins,   859;   McConaughy,   39;   Murphy,   430,  431, 
432,   515,   516;    Nixon,   12;   Robertson,   349;    Smith, 
589,  943 
Japanese  trade  with  Southeast  Asia,  431, 517 
Map  of  Southeast  Asia,  741 

Meeting  the  People  of  Asia,  address  (Nixon),  10 
Neutralist  sentiment  in  Asia,  351,  446,  594,  595 
Stassen  visit,  333 

U.  S.  aid,  147,  349,  350,  351,  368,  369,  370,  432,  580 
U.  S.  policy  in  South  Asia  : 

During  1953,  articles  (Howard),  274,  328,  365 
Statements  (Dulles),  209,  210,  214,  274,  275,  327,  580, 
781,  923 
Associated  States,  Indochina.    See  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 

Viet-Nam 
Asylum,  diplomatic  and  territorial,  conventions  on,  635 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Northwest,  International  Commission 

for,  appointment  of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Atomic  disease,  visit  to  U.  S.  of  Japanese  expert  on,  791 
Atomic  energy : 
Development,  effect  on  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address 

(Wainhouse),983 
Development,  domestic.  President's  proposed  legislative 

amendments,  306 
Hydrogen-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific : 
Japanese  fishermen,  U.   S.  investigation  of  injuries 

to,  466,  598 
Marshallese  complaint  to  U.  N. :  Petition,  887 ;  state- 
ment (Lodge),  886 
Statement  (Strauss),  548,  926 
International  control  of : 
"Atoms    for    Peace"    proposals.     See    "Atoms    for 

Peace" 
Baruch  plan,  985 
Soviet  position,  757 
Statements  (Lodge),  687 
U.   N.   Disarmament    Subcommittee:    establishment, 

687,  987 ;  meeting,  622,  786 
U.  S.  efforts  for  control,  756,  786 
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Atomic  energy — Continued 
Peacetime  uses  (see  also  "Atoms  for  Peace")  : 
Exliibition  in  Rome,  982 

Sliaring  of  nuclear  material  and  tactical  information 
with  Allies,  U.  S.  policy  : 
•  NAC  endorsement,  8 

President's  views  and  messages  to  Congress  pro- 
posing legislative  amendments,  8n,  77,  144,  145, 
303 
Statement  (Dulles),  926 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  proposed  amendments : 

Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  77,  144,  145,  303 
Statement  (Dulles),  926 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  for   {see  also  "Atoms  for  Peace"), 
660,  661,  662,  926,  987 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  N.,  efforts  for  internation- 
al control  of  atomic  energy,  985, 986 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  S. : 

Budget,  President's  recommendations  to  Congress,  144 
Powers  and  personnel.  President's  proposed  legislative 
amendments,  303 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  proposals  of  President  Eisenhower : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  110,  172,  345,  622, 
926,  927;   Eisenhower,  77,  144,  145,  304;  Key,  977; 
Lodge,  687,  724 ;  Matthews,  437  ;  Strauss,  659 ;  Wain- 
house,  987 
Soviet  response  to  proposals  : 
Statement  (Dulles), 9 
Text  of  Soviet  statement,  80 
Talks  with  and  transmission  of  concrete  proposals  to 
Soviet  Union,  80,  82,  110,  465,  622,  661,  977,  987 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  address  on  refugee  relief  program,  797 
Austin,  Warren,  statement  on  question  of  Japanese  admis- 
sion to  U.  N.,  514 
Australia : 

Economy  of,  improvement,  480 

Fisheries  dispute  with  Japan,  address   (Phleger),  200 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

International  Bank  loan,  480 

International  Court  of  Justice,  party  to  Statute,  613 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation,  with  U.  S.,  estate,  gift,  and  income, 

entry  into  force,  22, 123,  525 
GATT,  declaration  on  continued  application  of  sched- 
ules, signed,  525 
GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  773 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.  S.,  comparison  with 

Korean  treaty,  132, 133 
Postal  convention,   universal,   ratification   deposited, 

965 
Sugar  agreement,  International,  ratification  deposited, 

525 
Telecommunication   convention,   international,   ratifi- 
cation deposited,  773 
Austria : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  443 
Economic  improvement,  250, 488 

Neutralization,  Soviet  proposals  at  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting.     See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting:    Austrian 
settlement 
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Austria — Continued 

Soviet  charges  and  threats  against  Government,  instruc- 
tion of  Secretary  Dulles  to  U.  S.  representative  on 
Allied  Council  for  Austria,  824 

State  treaty  and  liberation  (see  also  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting),  address  (Eisenhower),  901 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,  action  on  protocols  and  declaration,  803 
Postal  convention,  universal,  ratification  deposited, 
693 

U.  S.  aid,  250, 488 
Auto  travel,  international.    See  Travel 
Aviation  (see  also  Aircraft)  : 

Air  travel  between  U.  S.  and  Latin  America,  address 
(Woodward),  234 

Civil  aviation  talks,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  20 

India,  air  transport  services  agreement  with  U.  S.,  525 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  work  of,  828 

Japan  Air  Lines,  flights  to  U.  S.,  514 

Military  aviation  agreement  with  El  Salvador,  exten- 
sion, 693 

North  Atlantic  ocean  stations  program.  See  North 
Atlantic  ocean  stations 

Bacteriological  warfare  charges  by  Communists  against 

U.  S.,  724,  976,  986 
Baker,  George  P.,  confirmation  of  appointment  to  U.  N. 

commission,  686 
Baldwin,  Charles  P.,  appointment  in  State  Department, 

374 
Balkan  Pact,  tripartite  (Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia),  248, 

276,  365,  441 
Balkans,  U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article   (Ringland),  383 
Balloons,  release  of  by  Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to 

Czech  protest,  881 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.    See  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
Bao  Dai,  message  from  President  Eisenhower  upon  fall 

of  Dien-Bien-Phu,  745,  835 
Barbour,  Walworth,  designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Baruch  plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy,  985 
Bases,  military,  on  foreign  soil : 
NATO  bases,  557,  558,  561,  579,  592 
Soviet  verbal  attacks  on,  461 
U.  S.  bases  in — 

Ethiopia,  agreement  for,  871 
Great  Britain,  592 
Greece,  Soviet  protests,  277 

Spain:    Address   (Dunn),  477;  statements   (Dulles), 
580,  922 
Battle  Act.    See  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
Bayar,  Celal,  visit  to  U.  S.,  24, 162, 213, 284  : 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  address  before,  247 
Legion  of  Merit  award,  toast  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  response,  249 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Chile,  298 
Belgian  Congo : 

Road  traffic  convention,  application  to,  884 
Securities,  registration  requirements,  673 
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Belgium : 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Securities,  registration  requirements,  673 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Double  taxation,  with  U.  S.,  estate  taxes,  signed,  928, 

929 
EDC  treaty,  ratification,  433 

German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Lend-lease,    reciprocal    aid,    surplus    property,    and 
claims,  settlement  for,  agreement  with  U.  S.  amend- 
ing memorandum  of  understanding,  773 
Road  traffic  convention  and  protocol,  ratification  de- 
posited, 884 
Trust  territories  in  Africa,  administration,  719 
Bell,  James  D.,  statement  on  sale  of  vessels  to  Philippines, 

571 
Berlin,  West,  economic  reconstruction  of,  article  (Wood- 
ward), 584 
Berlin  blockade,  584 
Berlin    four-power     meeting.      See    Foreign    Ministers' 

Meeting 
Bidault,  Georges : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin,  proposals  {see  also 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting),  179,  180,  227 
Indochina   and   Southeast   Asia,   joint  statement   with 

U.  S.  on  Communist  aggression,  622,  743 
London  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting   (1953),  joint  com- 
munique on  Qibiya  incident,  329 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  801 
Black,  Richard  T.,  address  on  telecommunications,  83 
Bliss,  Robert  Woods,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169 
Boggs,  S.  Whittemore,  address  on  global  relations  of  U.  S., 

903 
Bogota,  Pact  of,  833,  983,  985 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  address  on  inter-American  economic 

problems,  875 
Bolivia,  U.  S.  aid  : 

Economic  and  technical  aid,  485,  488 
Technical  cooperation  agreement,  567 
Wheat  allotments,  468,  488,  489 
Borneo,  U.  S.  technical  aid,  433 
Boundary  dispute,  Peru  and  Ecuador,  conciliation,  468, 

678 
Bowdler,  William  G.,  article  on  accomplishments  of  10th 

Inter-American  Conference,  634 
Bowie,  Robert  R.,  address  on  European  unity,  139 
Boykin,  Samuel  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  694 
Brazil : 

Coastal  shipping : 

Four-point  improvement  program,  9.52 
Proposed  sale  of  U.   S.  vessels,  statements:   Nolan, 
951 ;  Woodward,  533 
Coffee  production,  price  increase  in  U.  S.,  257 
Economic  Development  Commission,  Joint  U.  S.-Brazil, 

533,  952 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  dispute,  conciliation  effort,  468 
Film  Festival,  International,  298 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  proposed  amendment 
to  declaration  against  international  communism,  425 
International  Bank  loans,  24 
U.  S.  private  investment  in,  731 
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Brazil— Continued 
Weights  and  measures  convention,  adherence  deposited, 
1001 

Bribery  allegation  regarding  friendly  foreign  power,  in- 
vestigation results,  251 

Bricker   Amendment   to    Constitution   on   treaty-making 
powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 

British  Commonwealth.    See  United  Kingdom 

British  Guiana,  U.  S.  technical  cooperation  survey,  89 

Broadcasting : 

Programs  to  Iron  Curtain  countries ;  Addresses  concern- 
ing, 205,  822,  823 ;  Czech  countermeasures,  320 ;  popu- 
larity ratings,  320 
U.  S. -Mexican  problems,  678 

Brotherhood  in  the  World  of  Today,  address  (Murphy), 
287 

Brown,  Winthrop  G.,  review  of  ECE  economic  survey  of 
Europe,  608 

Bruce,  David,  continuance  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  801 

Brussels  Pact,  312 

Buchanan,  Wiley  T.,  Jr.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Luxembourg,  298 

Buildings,  U.  S.,  overseas,  establishment  of  Architectural 
Advisory  Board,  169 

Bulgaria : 

Greek  frontier  problem,  276 

U.  S.  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece,  protest,  277 

Burma,  evacuation  of  foreign  forces,  statements  (Carey), 
32 

Business,  influence  on  American  freedom,  remarks  (Dulles, 
Eisenhower),  837 

Buy   American   legislation.   Federal   procurement   recom- 
mendations, 192,  605,  841 

Byroade,  Henry  A. : 
Addresses : 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  708,  761 
Greece  and  free  world  defense,  4.39 
Middle  East,  U.  S.  objectives,  628,  710 
U.  S.  colonial  policy,  212,  213,  214 
Visit  to  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  209,  275 

Cabot,  John  M. : 
Economic  progress  in  the  Americas,  address,  48 
Foreign  Service,  address  on  understanding,  353 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden,  confirmation,  414 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  680, 

885 
Cambodia  : 

Atrocity  by  Viet  Minh  : 

Cambodian  note  and  U.  S.  reply,  746 
Statement  (Smith),  783 
Communist  aggression.     Sec  Indochina 
Independence,  progress  toward,  359,  432,  539,  582,  742, 
784,  863,  924,  948,  972 
Cameroons,  British,  progress  toward  self-rule,  298,  336,  718 
Cameroons,  French,  French  administration,  336,  718 
Canada : 

Air-defense  cooperation  with  U.  S.,  statement  (Wilson), 

639 
Civil  aviation  talks  with  U.  S.,  20 

Fisheries  Commission,  International  North  Pacific,  165, 
297,  327,  515 
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Canada — Continued 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Governor  General   (Massey),  address  before  joint  ses- 
sion of  U.  S.  Congress,  762 
Investments,  foreign  and  domestic : 
Addresses  :  Cabot,  51 ;  Dulles,  381 
U.  S.  equity,  121 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Niagara  Falls  remedial  project,  inauguration,  954 
Oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S.,  21,  56 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.     See  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.  S.-Canada  Com- 
mittee, meeting  and  communique,  364,  511 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Halibut  fishery  convention,  525 
Opium  protocol,  ratification  deposited,  884 
U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  member,  687,  688 
U.  S.  Canadian  relations,  address  (Stuart),  18 
Canal  Zone,  agreement  with  Panama  regarding  use  of  sew- 
erage facilities,  entry  into  force,  803 
Capital,  private,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital   abroad 
Captive  peoples,  U.  S.  policy,  statement  (Dulles),  824 
Caracas,  Declaration  of,  42.5,  634,  639  (text) 
Carey,   Archibald   J.,   Jr.,   statements   on   evacuation   of 

foreign  forces  from  Burma,  32 
Caribbean  area,  agreement  with  U.  K.  for  U.  S.  technical 

aid,  6.53 
Caribbean  Commission,   U.   S.  delegation  to  18th  meet- 
ing, 850 
Carillon,  Netherlands  gift  to  U.  S.,  755 
Censorship  of  the  press,  addresses  and  statements :  Eisen- 
hower, 701 ;  Hotchkis,  682 ;  Lodge,  849 
Ceylon,  Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  443 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.,  support  to  U.  N.,  826 
Channel  Islands : 
Agreement  on  German  external  debts,  extension  to,  733 
Postal  convention,  universal,  application  to,  693 
Chapiu,  Selden,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Pan- 
ama, 298 
Charter   of   the    United    Nations.     See    United   Nations 

Charter 
Cherbourg,  France,  Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  959 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 
Children's  Fund,  U.  N. : 
Accomplishments  (1953),  828 
U.  S.  contribution  to,  366,  371 
Chile : 
Ecuador-Peru  boundary  incident,  conciliation  effort,  468 
Peso,  change  in  par  value,  296 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

Air  Force  mission  agreement  with  U.  S.,  extension,  613 
Japan,  agreement  for  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
under  art.  15  (a)  of  peace  treaty,  entry  into  force 
for  Chile,  852 
Japan,  peace  treaty,  ratification  deposited,  852 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  private  investment,  731 
China : 
Addresses  and  articles : 

China  in  the  Shadow  of  Communism  (McConaughy), 
39 
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China — Continued 

Addresses  and  articles — Continued 

Faith  in  the  Future  of  China   (Robertson),  398 
U.  S.  and  a  Divided  China    (Jenkins),  859 
U.  S.  policy :  Jenkins,  624  ;  Martin,  543 

Students  in   U.   S.,  statement  issued  at  Geneva  Con- 
ference concerning,  949 
China,  Communist : 

Alliance  with  Moscow,  addresses  and  articles:  Jenkins, 
624,  625,  859 ;  Martin,  544,  545 

Anti-U.  S.  propaganda,  540,  545 

Control  of  mainland,  addresses :  Martin,  544,  545 ;  Mur- 
phy, 430 

Forced  labor,  statements :  Hotchkis,  807,  808 ;  Lodge,  849 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Germ  warfare  charges  against  U.  S.,  724,  976,  986 

Indochina,  aggression  in.     See  Indochina. 

Korea,  aggression  in.    See  Korea 

Recognition  issue,  U.  S.  position,  addresses,  statements, 
etc.:  Dulles,  343,  345,  346,  347,  405,  540,  541,  669, 
739 ;  Jenkins  625,  626,  627,  860,  861,  862 ;  Martin,  544 ; 
McConaughy,  40;  U.  S.  delegation  at  Geneva,  950 

Soviet  attempts  for  5-power  conference  to  include  Com- 
munist China,  81,  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404, 
405,  739 

Soviet  proposal  for  membership  on  U.  N.  Disarmament 
Subcommittee,  688 

Trade : 

Free  world  trade,  FOA  report :  Requirements,  848 ; 

statistics,  847 
U.  N.  economic  sanctions,  41 

U.  S.  export  policy,  41,  42,  111,  112,  194,  563,  626,  845, 
848,  861 

U.  N.  membership,  unfitness  for,  addresses  :  Dulles,  540 ; 
Jenkins,  625,  626.  861,  862 ;  Lodge,  724 

U.  S.  citizens :  Detention,  U.  S.  efforts  for  release,  949, 
950  ;  kidnapping  of  journalists,  685 

Violence  by  Communists  against  people  of  China,  ad- 
dress (Nixon),  12,  13 
China,  Republic  of : 

Formosa,  strategic  and  political  importance,  address 
(Martin),  546 

Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.  S.  for  loans  of  vessels : 
Destroyers:    Address    (Robertson),   398;   entry  into 

force,  568 
Small  naval  craft,  entry  into  force,  965 

U.   S.  support  to,  addresses,  etc. :  Dulles,  541 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 76,  144,  147 ;  Jenkins,  627,  862 ;  McConaughy, 
39 
Chou  En-lai,  222,  223,  807;  proposals  at  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, 940,  941,  942,  943 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston : 

Anglo-Iranian  relations,  address,  280 

Suez  Base  negotiations,  statement,  281 

Visit  to  U.  S..  proposed,  989,  991 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation 

Civil  defense.  President's  message  to  Congress,  78 
Civilians,  protection  in  time  of  war.    See  Geneva  conven- 
tions 
Claims : 

Belgium,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  733 

Cuba,  U.  S.  claims  in,  time  extension  for  submission,  564 

Egypt,  legislation  on  claims  against  former  dynasty,  112 
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Claims — Continued 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  establish- 
ment, 811 

Guatemala,  U.  S.  claims  for  expropriated  land,  678,  938, 
950 

International  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  401,  811 

Japan,  claims  arising  from  presence  of  U.  S.  and  U.  N. 
forces  in,  protocol  signed,  613 

Norway,  agreement  with  U.  S.  on  conflicting  claims  to 
enemy  property,  772, 1001 

U.  K.,  meetings  with  U.  S.  to  discuss  conflicting  claims 
to  enemy  property,  590 

War  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  24,  811 
Clark,  Gen.  Mark  W.,  statement  upon  signing  of  military 

armistice  in  Korea,  61 
Clay,  Henry  J.,  appointment  to  International  Claims  Com- 
mission, 401 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  European.    See  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community 
Coffee,  price  increase : 

Addresses :  Dulles,  381 ;  Smith,  360 

Correspondence  (Sullivan,  Morton),  257 
Collective  security  {see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dreier,  830 ;  Dulles,  459,  464, 
921,  937,  971 ;  Murphy,  989 ;  Wainhouse,  984 

Asia.  See  under  Asia 

Ethiopian  contributions,  869,  871 

Europe.  See  Esropean  Defense  Community ;  European 
treaty  for  collective  security ;  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Latin  America  (see  also  Inter- American  Conference  and 
Organization  of  American  States),  address  (Dreier), 
830 

Near  and  Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 

North  America,  4,  639 

Pacific  area  (.see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties),  515,  516, 
782,  971,  985 

Regional  arrangements.    See  Regional  arrangements 

Soviet  Union,  rejection,  916 
Colligan,  Francis  J.,  article  on  Americans  abroad,  663 
Colombia : 

Coffee  production,  price  increase  in  U.  S.,  257,  360 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  634 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  proposed  amendment 
to  declaration  against  international  communism, 
420w,  425 

U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Colonialism   («ee  also  Pacific  trust  territory  and  Under- 
developed areas)  : 

In  the  Americas,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  634 

Self-determination  of  colonial  peoples: 
Address   (Lord),  372 
Africa,  progress  toward,  298,  336,  453,  716 

U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  212, 
213,  214,  632;  Dulles,  212,  275,  717,  936;  Gerig,  717, 
720;  Sears,  336 
Comintern,  activities  and  dissolution,  420,  421 
Commercial  relations,  U.  S.  and  other  countries.  See  Eco- 
nomic policy  and  relations ;  Tariff  policy,  U.  S. ; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on;  and  Trade 
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Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,   interna- 
tional convention  to  facilitate  importation,  accession 
deposited,  Indonesia,  965 
Commercial  treaties  and  agreements   {see  also  Trade)  : 

Bilateral,  U.  S.  and  other  countries,  listed,  443 

U.  S.  and  Israel,  442,  803 

U.  S.  and  Japan,  154,  514 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.,  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions, 147,  238,  239 
Communism  («ee  also  China,  Communist,  and  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  Union  of: 

Asia.     See  under  Asia 

China,  article   (McConaughy),  39 

Doctrines  and  methods  of  operation,  addresses,  etc.: 
Dulles,  459,  460,  539,  705,  935,  937 ;  Eisenhower,  900 ; 
Jenkins,  8.59 ;  Murphy,  988 

Far  East,  address  (Robertson),  348 

Front  organizations,  421 

Global  aggression,  addresses,  etc. :  Dulles,  579,  779,  921 ; 
Elbrick,  556,  560 

Greece,  guerilla  campaign,  439 

Guatemala.    See  under  Guatemala 

Indochina.     See  Indochina 

International  communism  («ee  also  Inter-American 
Conference),  definition  and  objectives,  379,  419,  581 

Japan,  threat  to,  431,  515 

Korea.     See  Korea 

Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 

Propaganda,  350,  351,  431,  506,  540,  701,  706,  936,  974, 
976 

Thailand,  974 

Threat  to  free  world,  addresses,  etc.:   Byroade,  440; 
Dulles,  459,  464;  Dunn,  478;  Eisenhower,  899;  Mer- 
chant, 819 ;  Morton,  290,  291 ;  Smith,  264,  943 
Conant,  James  B. : 

Efforts  to  restore  interzonal  freedom  of  movement  in 
Germany,  508,  879 

Foundations  of  a  democratic  future  for  Germany,  ad- 
dress, 750 
Conferences  and  organizations,  international  {see  also  sub- 
ject), calendar  of  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  680,  885 
Congress : 

Arab  refugees : 

Appropriations  for  relief,  99 
Subcommittee  report,  210 

Bricker  Amendment  to  Constitution  on  treaty-making 
powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 

Foreign  policy  conference  at  White  House,  79 

Joint  sessions,  addresses  before : 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  867 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  762 
President  of  Turkey,  247 

Legislation : 

Foreign  policy,  listed.    See  Legislation 

Mexican  migrant  labor,  statement  (Eisenhower),  468 

Voluntary  foreign  aid,  386,  387 

Legislation,  proposed   (see  also  Eisenhower:  Messages, 
reports,  and  letters  to  Congress)  : 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendments,  77, 144, 145,  303,  926 
Copyright  laws,  amendments,  530,  532 
U.  S.  ships,  sale  to  Brazil  for  coastal  shipping,  533 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  ques- 
tion of  need  for  Senate  action,  570 
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Congress — Continued 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea,  transmittal  to  Sen- 
ate and  approval,  131,  208 
Mutual  Security  Act  ( 1953 ),  extension,  210 
Presidential  messages,  etc.    See  Eisenhower :  Messages, 

reports,  and  letters  to  Congress 
Senate  Investigation  Subcommittee,  bribery  allegation 
regarding  friendly  foreign  power,  results  of  State  De- 
partment investigation,  251 
U.  N.  Charter  review,  study  of.     See  United  Nations 

Charter 
USIA,  five-month  report  to,  414 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Brlcker  Amendment  on  treaty-making 

powers  of  Federal  Government,  195 
Consular  convention  and  supplementary  protocol  with  Ire- 
land, 802,  852 
Consular  offices,  U.  S.    See  under  Foreign  Service 
Consulates  general,  Polish,  In  U.  S.,  closing,  352 
Continental  shelf : 
Doctrine,  address  (Phleger),  200 

Economic  resources  of,  action  by  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  636 
Contributions  for  relief,  voluntary,  article  (Rlngland),  384 
Conventional  Armaments  Commission,  U.  N.,  980 
Copyright  arrangement,  U.  S.  and  Japan,  514 
Copyright  convention,  universal : 
Pakistan,  accession  deposited,  1001 
Proposed  amendments,  statement  (Kalijarvi),  530 
Copyright    protection,     international,    statement     (Kali- 
jarvi), 530 
Costa  Rica : 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  273 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Cotton,  U.  S.,  credit  to  Japan  for  purchase  and  export,  57 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  U.  S.  delega- 
tion to  13th  plenary  meeting,  930 
Coty,  Rene : 
Correspondence  with  President  Eisenhower  upon  fall  of 

Dlen-Bien-Phu,  745,  835 
Election  as  President  of  France,  47 
Council  of  Europe,  558 

Crowe,  Philip,  K.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  representative, 
10th  session.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  Far 
East,  337 
Cruickshank,  Earl,  tribute  to,  826 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to  Czech  protest  regard- 
ing release  of  balloons,  881 
Cuba: 
Claims,  TJ.  S.,  time  extension  for  submission,  564 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  479 
Industrial  cooperation  with  U.  S.,  address   (Gardner), 

158 
Nickel  production,  expansion,  122 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  965 
Geneva  prisoners  of  war  conventions   (1949),  ratifi- 
cation deposited,  884 
Postal  convention,   universal,   ratification   deposited, 

803 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  ratification  deposited, 
525 
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Cuba — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
War  vessels,  agreement  with  U.  S.  to  facilitate  in- 
formal visits,  renewal,  884 
U.  S.  private  investment,  731,  732 
Cultural  Action,  Committee  for,  membership,  638 
Cultural  programs,   inter-American,   resolutions   of   10th 

Inter-American  Conference,  637 
Cultural    Property    in    the    Event    of    Armed    Confiict, 
Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Protection  of,  U.  S. 
delegation,  691 
Cultural  relations,  inter-American  convention  for  promo- 
tion of : 
Revision,  637,  677 
Signatories,  803 
Gumming,  Hugh  S.,  Jr.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 

to  Indonesia,  298 
Currency : 
Convertibility : 
President's  message  to  Congress,  607,  841,  999 
Recommendations   of   Commission   on   Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  194,  324 
Price   Instability   In   primary   commodities,   statement 

(Hotchkis),  726 
Stability,  basis  of  strong  economy,  address  (Holland), 
767 
Currency,  foreign,  availability  for  educational  exchange, 

889,  890 
Customs,  international,  automobiles  and  tourism,  stand- 
ardization and  simplification  of  regulations,  119,  998 
Customs,  U.  S.,  administration  and  procedures  for  simpli- 
fication, 192,  220,  604,  842,  998 
Cyprus,  statement  In  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Czechoslovakia  : 

Copper  shipments  from  Turkey,  493 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  U.  S.  reply  to  protest  regarding 

release  of  balloons,  881 
Flier,  request  for  asylum  in  Germany,  319 
Hvasta,  John,  release,  251,  273 

International  Bank,  suspension  of  membership  in,  296 
Korea,   false   allegations  by   Czech   member  of  NNSC 

against  U.  N.  Command,  941,  944,  977 
Radio-control  measures,  320 
Soviet  domination,  421 

U.  S.  aircraft,  attack  on  ( 1954) ,  U.  S.  and  Czech  notes,  563 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 

Davies,  John  P.,  security  hearing,  statement  (Dulles),  528 
Davis,  Monnett,  address  (Russell)  in  tribute  to,  207 
Dean,  Arthur  H. : 

Geneva  political  conference : 

Conference  with  President  of  Korea,  708 

Unavailability  for  service,  397 
Panmuujom    negotiations   for   political   conference   on 

Korea,    addresses :     Dean,    15 ;    McConaughy,    404 ; 

Nixon,  12 
Debts,  German,  external,  agreement  on,  160 ;  current  ac- 
tions, 693,  733 
Debts,  German  Tripartite  Commission  for,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Defense,  Department  of,  legislative  proposals  concerning 

declassification  of  atomic  information,  305,  306 
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Defense  program,  U.  S.    See  Military  program 
Dengin,  Sergei,  510 
Denmark : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  525 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  signed, 
773 
U.  S.  aid,  continuance  under  Battle  Act,  491 
Dependent  areas   (see  also  Colonialism  and  Trust  terri- 
tories), Soviet  policy,  7-12 
Dien-Bien-Phu.    See  under  Indochina 
Diplomacy  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 

Contributions  of,  address  (Lodge),  722,  723 
Tasks  of,  address  (Russell),  207 
Diplomatic  asylum,  convention  on,  634 
Diplomatic  relations  veith  Paraguay,  resumption,  801 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.  S.,  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials :  Austria,  443  ;  Ceylon,  443 ;  Costa  Rica,  273 ; 
Japan,  465 ;  Jordan,  24 ;  Latvia,  882 ;  Paraguay,  511 ; 
Yugoslavia,  624 
Disarmament.      See    Armaments    control     and    Atomic 

energy 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.  N. : 
Documents,  listed,  888 
Efforts  for  armaments  control,  address   (Wainhouse), 

986 
Subcommittee : 
Address  (Murphy),  786 
Establishment,  resolution,  687,  987 
Meeting :  Proposal  for,  622 
Statements  (Lodge),  687 
U.  S.  deputy  representative  appointed,  850 
Displaced  persons.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Disputes,  pacific  settlement : 

A  basis  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address  (Wainhouse), 

983 
Proposed  Charter  amendments  on  veto  regarding,  171, 
451 
Disputes  arising  under  art.  15  (a)  of  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  agreement  for  settlement  of : 
Chile,  entry  into  force,  852 
Status  of  actions,  by  country,  568 
Dixon,  Donald,  kidnapping  by  Chinese  Communists,  685 
Dollar  position  in  v^orld  economy : 

President's  economic  reports  to  Congress,  219,  602 
Report  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  188 
Review  of  ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  609,  610 
Dominican  Republic,  agreement  with  U.  S.  amending  voca- 
tional education  program  agreement,  entry  into  force, 
929 
Dondero,  Representative  George  A.,  remarks  upon  signing 

of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 
Dorsey,  Stephen  P.,  article  on  U.  S.  economic  cooperation 

with  Near  East,  550 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  U.  S.  policy, 

429,  730 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with — 
Australia,  estate,  gift,  and  income,  entry  into  force,  22, 
23,  525 
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Double   taxation,   conventions  for  avoidance  of,   with — 
Continued 
Belgium,  estate,  signed,  928,  929 

Greece,  estate  and  income,  entry  into  force  and  pro- 
claimed, 124,  525 
Japan,  estate  and  income,  signed,  692,  733 
Netherlands,  request  for  extension  to  Antilles,  851 
U.  K.,  income  tax,  amendment  and  supplementary  pro- 
tocol, 884,  928 
Dowling,   Walter   C,   transmission   of   U.    S.   protest   to 

Soviet  Union  in  Khokhlov  case,  671,  715 
Dreier,  John  C,  address  on  organizing  security  in  the 

Americas,  830 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  281 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendment  of,  926 
"Atoms  for   Peace"   proposals,   statement  on   Soviet 

response  to,  9 
Bipartisan  foreign  policy,  801 
British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  visit 

to  U.  S.,  990 
Captive  peoples,  U.  S.  policy,  824 

Collective  security,  459,  464,  540,  742,  744,  782,  862, 
864,  921,  937,  971,  984,  990;  London-Paris  conver- 
sations on,  590,  622,  668,  743,  972 
Colonial  policy,  U.  S.,  212,  275,  717 
Communist  threat,  379,  419,  459,  460,  464,  .539,  579, 

582,  583,  590,  705,  779,  914,  921,  924,  935,  937 
Davies  (John  P.)  security  case,  528 
Disarmament,  986,  987 
Estonian  Independence  Day,  364 
Ethiopia,  visit  of  Emperor  to  U.  S.,  871 
EDC,  importance  of,  580,  922,  937 
European  migration,  995 
Forced  Labor  report,  U.  N.,  422 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting    (see  also  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting),  7,  110,  148,  179,  222,  266,  307,  343, 
347,  379 
Foreign  policy,  evolution  of,  107 
Foreign  Service,  effect  of  security  program  on,  169 
Free  world,  U.  S.  policy  of  noncoercion,  848 
Freedom,  American,  influence  of  business  on,  837,  838 
Freedom,  challenge  to,  779,  988 

Geneva  Conference,  objectives  and  results,  317,  346, 
513,  542,  590,  622,  623,  668,  669,  704,  739,  781,  924, 
947,  990 
Guatemala,  Communist  influence  in,  873,  950,  981 
Honduras,  strike  in,  801 
Human  rights  and  freedoms,  422,  423,  425 
India,  U.  S.  economic  aid  to,  580,  923 
Indochina : 

Appropriations    (1955)    for   mutual   security   pro- 
gram, 582,  924 
Communist  aggression  and  U.  S.  policy  in,  43,  512, 

582,  589,  622,  623,  668,  024 
Geneva  Conference  consideration  of.     See  Geneva 
Conference 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th.     See  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference 
International  unity,  935 

Iran,  upon  presentation  of  credentials  by  Ambassa- 
dor, 280 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 
Iranian  oil  negotiations,  583 
Japan,  U.  S.  aid,  581,  924 
Korea : 

Geneva  Conference  consideration  of.    See  Geneva 
Conference 

Mutual  defense  treaty,  133 

Prisoners  of  war,  unrepatriated,  release,  153 

Rehabilitation,  1955  appropriations,  581,  924 

U.  S.  troops,  withdrawal,  42 
Latin  America,  technical  cooperation  program,  1955 

appropriations,  581,  923 
Latvia,  Republic  of,  upon  presentation  of  letters  of 

appointment  of  Charge,  882 
Malaya,  progress  against  Communism,  914 
Middle  East,  Near  East,  and  South  Asia,  U.  S.  policy, 

209,  210,  212,  214,  274,  275,  327,  329,  330,  445,  550, 

580,  590,  622,  668,  743,  781,  923,  972 
Mutual  security  program,   1955  appropriations,  579, 

921 
New  Year  message,  82 
NATO: 

Appropriations  (1955),  579,  921 

Fifth  anniversary,  561 

Ministerial  meeting,  NAC,  668 

Report  on,  3 

U.  S.  policy  toward,  937 
Pakistan-Turkey  treaty  of  cooperation,  581,  923 
Rumania,  national  holiday,  755 

Ryukyu  Islands  (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.  S.  relin- 
quishment of  rights  under  Japanese  peace  treaty, 

17 
Security,  national  and  collective,  464 
Security  in  the  Pacific,  971 
Spain,  base  arrangement,  .580,  922 
Thai  request  for  peace  observation  mission,  974 
Turkey,  visit  of  President  to  U.  S.,  162 
Turkey,  visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.  S.,  879 
United  Nations,  support  of,  935 
U.  N.  Charter,  review  of,  170,  397,  642,  644,  645 
U.  S.  attitude  toward  free  nations,  434 
Voluntary  foreign  aid,  383 
Administrative  actions : 

Immigration    and    nationality    laws,    administration 

of,  23 
Inspection  service.  Department  and  Foreign  Service, 

reorganization,  774 
Philippine-U.    S.   mutual  defense  matters,  establish- 
ment of  Council,  973 
Soviet  allegations  against  Austrian  Government,  in- 
struction to  U.  S.  representative  on  Allied  Council, 

824 
Article  on  policy  for  security  and  peace,  459 
Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. : 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  agreement,  congratulations  to 

signatories,  281 
Belgium,  upon  ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  433 
Educational   exchange,    transmittal    to   Congress   of 

semiannual  report,  499 
Germany,  upon  ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  554 
Haiti,  on  sesquicentennial  of  independence,  53 
Hvasta  release  from  Czechoslovakia,  273,  479 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 

Correspondence,  messages,  reports,  etc. — Con. 
Libby  Dam,  application  for  construction,  878 
Mindszenty  imprisonment,  5th  anniversary,  47 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea : 
Message  to   Senate  Foreign  Relations   Committee 

upon  Senate  approval,  208 
Report  to  President,  132 
Rumanian  Legation  publications  in  U.  S.,  ban  on,  48 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  acceptance 

of  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Turkish  President,  visit  to  U.  S.,  162 
Wriston  report,  1002 
Discussions  and  meetings  (see  also  subject)  : 
Atomic  energy  talks  with  Soviet  Union,  110,  465 
Foreign  policy  conference  at  White  House,  79 
Tribute  from  President  Eisenhower,  702 
Dunn,  James  Clement,  addresses  on  economic  and  military 
agreements  with  Spain,  476,  960 

East-West  trade.    See  under  Trade 

Eban,  Abba,  statements  in  Security  Council,  330,  331,  332 
ECE.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.  N. 
Economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses ;   Export-Import   Bank :   Mutual   security  and 
assistance  programs;  and  United  Nations:  Technical 
assistance  program 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American,  recommen- 
dations of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636,  676 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.  N. : 

Consultative  status  for  U.  S.  and  International  Junior 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  826 
Documents,  listed,  68,  174,  526,  573,  607,  679,  715,  888, 

993 
Human  Rights  Commission,  message  of  President  Eisen- 
hower  to,   374,   397 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  appoint- 
ment of  U.  S.  representative  on,  686 
U.  S.  representative  (Hotchkis)  : 
Confirmation,  337 

Statements :   Economic  policy,  U.   S.,  toward  under- 
developed countries,  725 ;  forced  labor,  804 ;  free- 
dom of  information,  682 
Work  of: 

Motor  traffic,  international,  efforts  to  facilitate,  117, 

118,  120 
Private   foreign   investment,   resolution   recommend- 
ing measures  to  attract,  7.30n,  827 
Work  of  17th  session,  statement  (Lodge),  849 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.  N., 

statement    (Lodge),   849 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.  N. : 
Annual  economic  survey  of  Europe,  statement  (Brown), 

608 
Statement   (Lodge),  849 
Economic  Cooperation,  European  Organization  for,  189, 

557,  558 
Economic  Development,  Committee  for,  remarks  before 

(Dulles,  Eisenhower),  837 
Economic  Development  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.   S., 
recommendations  on  Brazilian  coastal  fleet,  533,  952 
Economic  Policy,  Foreign,  Commission  on.     See  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  Commission 
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EJconomic  policy  and  relations,  U.  S.  (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Agricultural  surpluses; 
Export-Import  Bank ;  and  Mutual  security  and  assist- 
ance programs 
Benefits  from  U.  N.  participation,  address  (Key),  826 
Cooperation  with — 

Latin  America.     See  Latin  America 
Near  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Underdeveloped  areas  (see  also  Mutual  security  and 
assistance  programs),  addresses  and  statements: 
Hotchkis,  725;  Key,  826 
Domestic  economy,  addresses  and  statements: 
Conditions  in  U.  S.   (Waugh),  428,  485 
Effect  on  European  economy   (Brown),  609 
Foreign  misconceptions    (Woodward),   235,   236 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  78,  219 
Private  enterprise  system   (Holland),  766 
Economic  arrangements  agreement  with   Japan.     See 

under  Japan :  Treaties 
Economic  defense  policy,  U.  S.,  491,  843 
Foreign  economic  policy    (see  also  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Commission)  : 
Address  and  statement  (Waugh),  321,  427 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress  (Jan.  1954) 

219,  321,  428 
President's  message   to  Congress  embodying  recom- 
mendation of  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission 
(Mar.  1954),  602  (text),  703,  767,  841,  962 
Trade  policies.    See  Tariff  policy  and  Trade 
BCOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.  N. 
Ecuador : 

Export-Import  Bank  credit,  123,  731 
International  Bank  loan,  326 
Peruvian  boundary  di.spute,  conciliation,  468,  678 
Quito,  site  of  11th  Inter-American  Conference,  638 
Trade  agreement  with  U.  S.,  possible  amendment,  173 
EDC.    See  European  Defense  Community 
Eden,  Anthony : 
Anglo-Egyptian  Accord,  statement,  281 
German  unification  plan,  proposed  at  Berlin  meeting, 

179,  184, 185, 186,  227,  313 
Indochina   and   Southeast   Asia,  joint  statement  with 

U.  S.  on  Communist  aggression  in,  622,  743 
London  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  (1953),  joint  com- 
munique on  Qibiya  incident,  329 
Visit  to  U.  S.,  proposed,  969,  991 
Education : 
Agreement  with  Dominican   Republic  amending  voca- 
tional education  program  agreement  of  1951,  entry 
into  force,  929 
Opportunities  for  women,  UNESCO  report,  649,  650 
Education  and  Freedom — Core  of  the  American  Dream, 

address  (Eisenhower),  899 
Educational  exchange,  U.  S.  and  U.  K.,  address  (Aldrich), 

591 
Educational  exchange  program,  international : 

Addresses:  Eisenhower,  902,  Riley,  162;  Streibert,  205 
Convention  for  promotion  of  cultural  relations^  revision, 

637 
With  Germany,  West,  5th  anniversary,  272 
With  India,  596 
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Educational  exchange  program,  international — Con. 
President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  145,  146,  147, 

148 
Report  on  activities  under  Fulbright  Act  (Jan.  1-Dec. 

31, 1953),  889 
Semiannual  report  of  State  Department  (July  1-Dec. 

31,  1953),  499 
Semiannual  report  of  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission,  572 
Educational    Exchange    Service,    Department    of    State, 

studies,  663,  666 
Edwards,  Isaac,  retirement  from  State  Department,  774 
Egypt: 

Anglo-Egyptian  controversy,  article  on  developments  in 

1953  (Howard),  280 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  elections  in,  213 
Arab  refugee  problem,  96, 97, 99,  553 
Claims  against  former  dynasty,  legislation  on,  112 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553 
Jordan  Valley  project   (see  also  under  Jordan  River), 

discussions,  913 
Liberation  Day,  281 

Maritime     Consultative      Organization,      Intergovern- 
mental, convention  on,  acceptance,  773 
Shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint,  569 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  213 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  551,  553 
Eisenbud,  Merrill,  investigation  of  atomic  injury  to  Japa- 
nese seamen,  598 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Americans  traveling  abroad,  663 

Arab  states,  U.  S.  relations  with,  209,  274 

Atomic  energy  proposals.    See  "Atoms  for  Peace" 

Austrian  state  treaty,  308 

Cooperative  Peace  through  International  Understand- 
ing, 699 

Disarmament  proposals,  986 

Education  and  freedom,  899 

Ethiopia,  toast  to  Emperor  at  state  dinner,  870 

EDC  treaty :   German   ratification,  554 ;   Luxemburg 
ratification,  621 ;  Netherlands  action,  142 

Foreign   policy,   remarks   before  U.    S.   Chamber  of 
Commerce,  702 

Free  world,  U.  S.  policy  of  noncoerclon,  849 

Freedom,  American,  influence  of  business  on,  837 

Geneva    Conference,    Korean   unification   and    U.    S. 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  740 

Inaugural  address,  excerpt,  274 

Korea,  reduction  of  U.  S.  ground  forces,  14,  42,  264, 
462 

Mexican  migrant  labor,  legislation  on,  468 

Normandy  landing,  anniversary,  959 

NATO,  5th  anniversary,  561 

Pakistan,  military  aid  to,  401,  447 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 

Technical  cooperation  program,  873 

United  Nations,  need  for,  171,  451,  452 

Unity  among  free  nations,  4.34 

Wool  import  policy,  381, 393 
Appointment  of  Eric  Johnston  on  Near  East  mission, 

211,  368 
Award  of  Legion  of  Merit  to  Turkish  President,  249 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Correspondence,  messages,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy  exhibition  in  Rome,  982 
Dlen-Bien-Phu,  messages  to  President  of  France  and 

Chief  of  State  of  Viet-Nam,  542,  745,  835 
Egypt,  Liberation  Day,  281 
EDC,  U.  S.  position  : 

Letter  to  President  of  Prance,  991 

Message  to  six  signatories,  619 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Exchange  of  correspondence  with  Charles  H.  Percy, 
841 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report,  trans- 
mittal to  executive  departments,  195 
France,  on  EDC  and  Indochina,  990 
Haiti,  on  sesquicentennial  of  independence,  53 
Human  Rights  Commission,  374,  397 
Iranian  Prime  Ministers,  regarding  oil  dispute  with 

U.  K.,  279,  280 
Korea : 

Custodian  Forces,  India,  tribute  to,  334 

Governors'  visit  to,  273,  836 
Mindszenty  imprisonment,  5th  anniversary,  273 
Nehru,  explaining  U.  S.  military  aid  to  Pakistan,  400, 

447,  594 
Rye  imports,  investigation,  22 
Saudi  Arabia,  upon  death  of  King,  213 
Scissors  and  shears,  decision  not  to  increase  duty  on, 

840 
Tung  imports,  directive  to  investigate  effect  on  price- 
support  program,  839 
United  Nations  Day,  771 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Meetings  with  Government  leaders  on  Export-Import 

Bank  organization  changes,  991 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress : 
Atomic  energy,  development  and  control,  8,  8n,  77, 

144,  145 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  proposed  amendments,  303 
Battle  Act,  continuance  of  aid  to  certain  countries, 

491 
Budget  message  ( 1953 ) ,  on  mutual  security  program, 

366 
Budget  message   (1954),  143,  237,  238,  239,  366ro 
Economic  report,  219,  321,  428 
Foreign  aid  (1953),  extension,  210 
Foreign    Claims    Settlement   Commission,    establish- 
ment (Reorganization  Plan  No.  1) ,  811 
Foreign  economic  policy  recommendations,  602,  703, 

767,  841,  962 
Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea,   transmittal  to 

Senate,  131 
Mutual  security  program,  report  to  Congress   (June 

30-Dec.31, 1953),484 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  liquidation  of  certain 

affairs  of  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  2),  813 
State  of  the  Union  message,  75, 274, 371 
Trade  agreements,  report  on  escape  clauses,  173 
Treaty-making    functions    of    Federal    Government 

(Bricker  Amendment),  letter  to  Senator  Knowland, 

195 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Proclamations.    See  Proclamations. 
Tribute  to  John  Foster  DuUes,  702 
Views  on  NATO  report  by  Secretary  DuUes,  7 
Eisenhower,  Milton,  views  on  private  enterprise  in  Latin 

America,  159, 235, 360, 381, 764, 991 
Eisenhower  exchange  fellowships,  591 
El  Salvador : 

International  Bank  loan,  396,  828 

Military  aviation  mission  agreement  with  U.  S.,  exten- 
sion, 693 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  accession 

deposited,  773 
Visa  fees  and  tourist  and  immigration  charges,  agree- 
ment with  U.  S.  for  abolishment,  773 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke : 
Address  on  objectives  of  U.  S.  policy  in  Europe,  555 
Designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Eliot,  W.  G.,  3d,  article  on  international  motor  traflSc  agree- 
ments, 117 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Mother  of  England,  visit  to  U.  S.,  327 
Embargo  on  East-West  trade : 
China  and  North  Korea,  41,  42,  111,  112,  194,  563,  626, 

845,  848,  861 
FOA  report  on  Battle  Act  operations,  843 
Enclso-Velloso,  Guillermo,  credentials  as  Ambassador  of 

Paraguay  to  U.  S.,  511 
Enemy  property,  conflicting  claims  to  : 
Agreement  with  Norway,  772,  1001 
Discussions  with  U.  K.,  590 
Entezam,  Nazrollah,  designation  as  Ambassador  of  Iran 

in  U.  S.,  280 
Equal  pay  convention,  status,  647 

Equipment,  return  of,  arrangements  with  Japan,  613 : 
Joint  communique,  518 
Question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Text,  522 
Escape  clauses  in  trade  agreements,  report  on : 
Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  173, 603 
Recommendation  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
PoUcy,  193 
Escapees.   See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Estate-tax  conventions.   See  Double  taxation 
Estonia : 
Independence  Day,  364 

Soviet  absorption,  addresses  and  statements;  Dalles, 
267,  269 ;  Merchant,  819, 820 ;  Smith,  942 
Ethiopia : 
Defense  installations,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  871 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I,  visit  to  U.  S.,  112,  787 : 
Address  before  joint  session  of  Congress,  867 
State  dinner  at  White  House,  toast,  870 
Statement  (Dulles),  871  1 

Export-Import  Bank  loans,  370, 553,  731 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
International  Bank  loan,  371,  553 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  369,  370,  653,  869 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Captive  peoples,  statement  (Dulles),  824 
Collective  security.    See  European  Defense  Community ; 
European  treaty  for  collective  security ;  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
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Europe — Continued 
Division  of,  statements  (Dulles),  268,  312,  313 
Economic  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe,  611,  823 
Economic  improvement  in   Western  Europe,  189,  220, 

250,  485,  557,  580,  608,  844,  922 
Economic  survey  by  ECE,  statement  (Brown),  608 
Educational  exchange  program,  503 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  released,  852,  966 
Migration.    See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration 
Private  investment,  U.S.  equity  in  Western  Europe,  121 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
U.  S.  aid.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
U.  S.  policy  objectives,  address  (Elbrick),  555 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  383 
Unity  (see  also  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 
European  Defense  Community ;  European  Economic 
Cooperation,    Organization   for;    European   Political 
Community;   and  North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organiza- 
tion),   address    on    process    of    federating    Europe 
(Bowie),  139 
Europe,  Council  of,  558 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for : 

Annual  economic  survey,  statement   (Brown),  608 
Statement   (Lodge),  849 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community: 
Creation  and  operation,  7, 140, 141,  558 
Statements  (Dulles),  180, 185 
U.  S.  loan: 

Negotiations    and    communique,    327,    562,    622,    671 

(text) 
Remarks  at  signing  of  agreement   (Smith,  Monnet, 
PotthofC,  Giacchero) ,  672 
European  Defense  Community : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Bowie,  141 ;  Conant,  750 
Dulles,  5,  109,  180,  185,  227,  461,  562,  580,  922.  937 
Eisenhower,  7,  76,  143 ;  Elbrick,  558,  559 ;  Lodge,  747 
Matthews,  437,  438 ;  Morton,  292,  293,  362 ;  Murphy, 
475 ;  Smith,  265 
NATO  ministerial  meetings,  support  of,  8,  670 
Soviet  attacks  on,  180,  265,  314,  344,  362,  757,  758,  822, 

880 
U.  K.  position : 

Policy  statement,  620,  748 
Statement  (Dulles),  185 
U.  S.  position  (see  also  Addresses,  etc.,  supra)  : 

Letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to  President  Coty  of 

France,  990 
Message  of  President  Eisenhower  to  six  signatories, 
619,  748 
European  Defense  Community  treaty,  ratifications : 
Belgium,  message  (Dulles),  433 
Germany,  message  and  statement  (Dulles,  Eisenhower), 

554 
Luxembourg,  statement   (Eisenhower),  621 
Netherlands,    statement    and    remarks     (Eisenhower, 
Smith),  142,  433 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for,  189, 

557,  558 
European  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration 
European  Political  Community,  projected,  141,  558 


European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  proposals 
for: 
Proposals  of  Feb.  10 : 
Draft,  269,  401 

Statements  (Dulles),  267,  379 
Proposals  of  Mar.  31 : 
Department  views,  562 
Text,  757 
U.  S.  reply,  756 
Exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange  program 
Executive  agreements.    See  Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  and 

country  or  subject 
Executive  orders : 

Foreign  Service  personnel  assigned  to  USIA,  573 
Mutual  Security  Act,  exemption  of  functions  authorized 

by,  481 
OAS,  extension  of  benefits  to,  951 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  designating 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct,  959 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Functions,  382,  606,  728 ;  transfer  from  Eeconstruction 

Finance  Corp.,  813 
Loans  to :  Afghanistan,  836 ;  Cuba,  479 ;  Ecuador,  123 ; 
Japan,  57 ;  Latin  America,  237,  731,  769,  770,  877 ;  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  368,  369,  370,  553,  731 ; 
New  Zealand,  326 
Organization  changes,  proposed,  991 
Report  for  6  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1933,  89,  479 
Exports,  U.  S.  (see  also  Trade)  : 
Communist  China,  embargo  on  exports  to,  41,  42,  111, 

112, 194,  563,  626,  845,  848,  861 
Export-licensing  regulations,  157,  321 
Hong  Kong,  liberalization  of  regulations,  U.  S.,  112,  157 
North  Korea,  embargo  on  exports  to,  111,  112,  194,  563, 

845 
Soviet  bloc,  U.  S.  policy.  111,  157, 194, 321, 845 
Strategic  materials.     See  Strategic  materials 
War  materials,  convictions  for  illegal  export,  567 
Exports  of  tin,  controls  under  international  tin  agreement, 

245 
Expropriation  of  lands  of  U.  S.  company  by  Guatemala, 

U.  S.  claim  and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
Expropriation  policies,  impediment  to  foreign  investment, 

728,  729,  766 
External  debts,  German,  agreement  on,  1(50;  current  ac- 
tions, 693,  733 

Facio,  Antonio  A.,  credentials  as  Costa  Rican  Ambassador 

to  U.  S.,  273 
Fairless,   Benjamin  F.,   statement  on  labor-management 

relations,  159 
Far  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Educational  exchange  program  in,  505 
FOA  missions,  directors'  meeting  in  Manila,  333 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  relea.sed,  734 
Military   Tribunal.     See   Military   Tribunal   Far   East 
U.   S.  military  forces  in,   statements :   Dulles,  42,  43 ; 

Eisenhower,  14,  42,  264,  462 
U.  S.  responsibilities  in,  address  (Robertson),  348 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief  in,  article   (Ringland),  383 
Farley,  John  L.,  U.  S.  commissioner,  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Commission,  640 
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Farm  labor,  migrant  labor  agreement  with  Mexico.    See 

under  Mexico 
Farm  surpluses.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  functions,  trans- 
fer from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  813 
Federal   procurement,   recommendations   for   revision  of 

legislation  governing,  192,  605,  841 
Ferguson,  Senator  Homer,  remarks  upon  signing  of  St. 

Lawrence  Seaway  bill,  796 
Fernos-Iseru,  Antonio,  action  in  U.  N.,  373 
Film  Festival,  International,  in  Brazil,  U.  S.  delegation, 

298 
Finance  or  Economy,  Meeting  of  Ministers  of,  projected, 

address  ( Holland ) ,  764,  765 
Financial  stabilization,  Korea,  U.  S.-Korean  agreement,  65 
Fine,  John  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  836 
Finland : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending,  accept- 
ance deposited,  773 
Fisheries  Commission,  International  North  Pacific,  meet- 
ing and  headquarters,  165,  297,  327,  515 
Fisheries  commissions,  international,  appointments  to,  640 
Fisheries  control,  international  law  developments,  address 

(Phleger),200 
Five-power  conference,  Soviet  attempts  for,  81,  181,  182, 

183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405 
Floods,  Netherlands,  acknowledgement  of  U.  S.  aid,  142 
FOA.    See  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.  N.,  work  of,  396,  828 
Food-package  program  abroad,  U.  S.,  489 
Forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  report  of  U.  N. 
ad  hoc  committee,  addresses  and  statements:   Dulles, 
422 ;  Hotchkis,  804  ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge,  849 
Ford,  Henry  II,  statement  on  U.  S.  support  of  U.  N.  tech- 
nical aid  program,  370,  373 
Foreign  aid   («ee  also  Agricultural  surplu.ses;  Economic 
policy  and  relations,  U.  S. ;  Mutual  security  and  as- 
sistance prosrams  ;  United  Nations :  Technical  assist- 
ance program  :  and  individual  countries)  : 
Total  since  1941,  366 

Voluntary  aid.     See  Voluntary  foreign  aid 
Foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board,  estab- 
lishment, 169 
Foreign   Claims   Settlement  Commission,   transmittal   to 
Congress  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  establish- 
ment, 811 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission   (Randall  Commis- 
sion), report: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :    Brown,  610 ;  Dorsey,  553 ; 
Murphy,  517 ;  Robertson,  233,  350 ;  Smith,  265 ;  Waugh, 
321 
Excerpts,  187 

FOA  semiannual  report,  847 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress   (Jan.  1954), 

220  222 
President's  foreign  economic  policy  recommendations  to 
Congress  (Mar.  1954),  602   (text),  703,  767,  841,  962 
Transmittal  to  Department  heads,  195 
Foreign  investments.     See  Investment  of  private  capital 
abroad  and  Investments 
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Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  440 ;  Dulles,  7, 110, 
148,  179,  222,  266,  307,  343,  347,  379 ;  Matthews,  437 ; 
McConaughy,  402;   McLeod,  469;   Morton,  292,  362; 
Murphy,  288,  473,  474,  475 ;  Smith,  265,  358 
Austrian  settlement : 

Austrian  plea  for  consideration  and  U.  S.  reply,  111 
Soviet  proposal,  318 

Statements,  addresses,  etc. :   Byroade,  440 ;  Dulles,  7, 
110,   148,   179,   181,    182,   307,   309,   310,   313,   315; 
Dulles,  post-conference  reports,  344,  345,  347 ;  Mat- 
thews, 438 ;  McConaughy,  402,  403 
Buildings  for  meeting,  110 
Collective  security : 

Soviet  draft  proposals  for  general  European  treaty, 

269,  401 ;  statements  (Dulles) ,  267,  379 
Statements  (Dulles),  180,  184,  225,  226,  227,  267,  311 
Date  of  meeting,  Soviet  postponement,  9, 43 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  Soviet  proposal 
for  (see  also  European  treaty  for  collective  security)  : 
Draft,  269,  401 

Statements  (Dulles),  267,  379 
Five-power  conference,  Soviet  proposal  for : 
Soviet  statement,  81 

Statements  (Dulles),  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  346 
Geneva  Conference,  provision  for.     See  Geneva   Con- 
ference 
Germany,  Soviet  proposal  for  withdrawal  of  occupation 
forces : 
Draft,  270 

Statements   and   address:     Dulles,  268,   315;   McCo- 
naughy, 403 
Germany,  unification : 

Eden  proposal,  179,  184,  185,  186  (text),  227,  313 
Soviet  proposals,  224,  224«,  228  ( text ) ,  265 
Statements  and  addresses:    Byroade,  440;  Dulles,  7, 
110,  148,  179,  182,  183,  184,  223,  226,  227,  266,  309, 
316;  Dulles,  post-conference  reports,  344,  345,  347; 
Matthews,  438 ;  McConaughy,  402,  403 ;  Morton,  292 ; 
Smith,  265 
Korean  political  conference,  decision  to  hold  at  Geneva. 

See  Geneva  Conference 
NAC   endorsement   of  proposed   meeting   at   Berlin,   8 
Results  and  significance : 

Addresses:    Dulles,  343,  347;  Matthews,  437;  McCo- 
naughy, 402 ;  McLeod,  469 ;  Smith,  358 
Quadripartite  communique,  statement  (Dulles)   and 

text,  317 
Tripartite  communique,  318 
Foreign  Operations  Administration   («ee  also  Mutual  se- 
curity and  assistance  programs)  : 
Creation  and  operation,  489 

Directors  of  FOA  missions,  conferences  in  Far  East, 
333  ;  in  Latin  America,  121 
Foreign  policy : 

Addresses  and  statements   («ee  also  subject)  :  Dulles, 
107,  464,  801,  838,  921;  Morton,  361;  Murphy,  287; 
Smith,  263 
Conference  at  White  House,  79 
Legislation,  current.    See  Legislation 
"Long  haul"  concept,  3,  109,  263,  363,  462,  559,  580,  922 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  volumes  published. 

See  under  Publications 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  responsibilities  in  educa- 
tional exchange  programs,  893 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Administration  of  immigration  and  nationality  laws, 

regulation  on,  23 
Appointments  and  confirmations,  298,  337,  694 
Chancery  in  Pakistan,  construction,  760 
Consular  oflSces : 

Mexico,  reorganization,  852 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  closing,  654 
Davies  (John  P.)  case,  statement  (Dulles),  528 
Inspection  system,  774 

Personnel,  Public  Committee  on,  formation  and  1st  meet- 
ing, 413;  report,  1002 
Personnel  assigned  to  USIA,  573 
Problems  and  need  for  public  support,  address  (Cabot), 

353 
Resignation  of  Warren  Lee  Pierson  as  U.  S.  delegate  to 

Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  69 
Role  in  diplomacy,  address  (Russell),  207 
Security  program,  169,  469 

Selection  Boards,  meeting  and  membership,  529 
Tributes  to,  263,  287,  353,  360,  722 

Wriston  report,  correspondence  (Dulles,  Wriston),  1002 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  strengthening,  1003 
Foreign  students  in   U.   S.     See  Educational  exchange 
Foreign  trade.    See  Trade 
Formosa.    See  China,  Republic  of 
Four-power    meeting,    Berlin.     See    Foreign    Ministers' 

Meeting 
France : 

Cameroons,  administration  as  trust  territory,  336,  718 
Cherbourg,  Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  959 
Disarmament : 

Efforts  in  U.  N.,  986 

Member,  U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  687,  688 
East- West  trade  talks  with  U.  S.  and  U.  K.,  563 
European  Defense  Community,  position  on.    Bee  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community 
Foreign    Ministers'    Meeting   in   Berlin.     See   Foreign 

Ministers'  Meeting 
Freight  handling,  study  of  U.  S.  methods  under  techni- 
cal aid  program,  272 
French  West  Africa,  International  Bank  loan,  992 
Geneva  Conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 
Germany : 

Efforts  to  restore  interzonal  freedom  of  movement, 

508,  879 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  membership,  913 
Germany,  East,  joint  declaration  on  Soviet  claim  for 

"sovereignty"  of,  588 
Indochina.    See  Indochina 
Jordan   A^alley   project,   draft   resolution   in    Security 

Council,  58,  59,  297 
Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 
Moroccan  situation,  addresses :  Howard,  332 ;  Jenkins, 

632 ;  Sanger,  213 
Normandy,   anniversary   of  Allied   landing,   statement 

(Eisenhower),  959 
President,  election,  47 
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France — Continued 
Togoland,  administration  as  trust  territory,  716,  718 
Tribute  to  fighting  forces  (Lodge)  («ee  also  Indochina: 

Dien-Bien-Phu),  747 
Tunisian  situation,  address   (Howard),  332 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  272,  491,  641 
Free  enterprise  system,  American  (see  also  Private  enter- 
prise), remarks   (Dulles,  Eisenhower),  837 
Free  world  imity,  maintenance  of,  statements  (Dulles), 

583,  921 
Freedom,  challenge  to,  address  (Dulles),  779,  988 
Freedom,  individual,  basic  philosophy  of  U.  S.,  statement 

(Waugh),  427 
Freedom,  influence  of  business  on,  remarks  (Dulles,  Eisen- 
hower), 837 
Freedom  and  education,  address    (Eisenhower),  899 
Freedom  and  human  rights,  message  to  Human  Rights 

Commission  (Eisenhower),  374,  397 
Freight  handling,  French  study  of  U.  S.  methods,  272 
French,  John  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  774 
French  West  Africa,  International  Bank  loan,  992 
Fukuryu  Mam,  Japanese  ship,  radioactivity  from  Mar- 
shall Islands  detonation,  466,  598 
Fulbright  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 

Gardner,  Arthur,  address  on  U.  S.-Cuban  industrial  co- 
operation, 158 
GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
Gaza,  Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97,  99,  553 
General  Assembly,  U.  N.   (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Burma,     evacuation     of     foreign     forces,     statements 

(Carey),  32 
Documents,  listed,  34,  67,  131,  174,  526,  607,  715,  888 
Germ  warfare  charges  against  U.  S.  by  Communists, 

disproval,  976 
Increase  in  powers  (see  also  "Uniting  for  Peace"  reso- 
lution), 252,  253,  395,  644 
Indian  attempt  to  reconvene  8th  session,  256 
Moroccan  situation,  action  on,  332 
Palestine  question,  action  on.     See  Jordan  River  and 

Palestine  question 
Relationship  to  Administrative  Tribimal,   request  for 
advisory  opinion  of  Court  in  U.  N.  awards  case,  34, 
199,  482, 963 
Trusteeship  problems,  resolutions  on,  719 
Tunisian  situation,  action  on,  332 
U.  S.  representatives  at  8th  session,  list  of  statements, 

34 
Voting  procedure,  proposed  changes,  172 
Geneva  Conference   (1954)  : 

Berlin  quadripartite  communique  providing  for  confer- 
ence, 317,  347 
Chinese  students  in  U.  S.,  statement  by  U.  S.  delegation, 

949 
Dean,  Arthur  H.,  unavailability  for  Geneva  Conference, 

397 
Indochina  phase,  discussions  for  restoration  of  peace: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  346,  513,  739,  947 ; 

Eisenhower,  740 
Armistice  proposals,  French : 

Statements:  Dulles,  744,  782;  Smith,  784 
Text,  784 
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Geneva  Conference — Continued 

Indochina  phase,  discussions  for  restoration  of  peace — 
Continued 
Armistice  proposals,  Viet  Minh,  statement  (Dulles), 

781 
Basic  issues,  statement   (Smith),  942 
Consultations  and  joint  statements,  U.  S.-U.  K.  and 

U.   S.-French,  500,  622,  C23,  668 
Participants,  statement   (Smith),  T83 
Viet   Minh   and   Communist  charges   against   U.    S., 
statements    (Smith),   783,   942 
Korean  phase : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  542,  668,  669,  704, 
739,  947 ;  Eisenhower,  740 ;  Jenkins,  626,  627 ;  Key, 
395,  977;  Martin,  543;  McConaughy,  403,  404;  Mur- 
phy, 432,  475;  Smith,  915,  940 
Conference  between  President  Rhee  and  Ambassador 

Dean  regarding,  70S 
Foreign    Ministers'    Meeting,    Berlin,    proposals    for 

political  conference,  317,  318,  345,  346,  347,  404 
Free  elections : 

North  Korean  proposals,  statement  (Smith),  940 
South  Korean  proposals,  918 
Invitations,  347 
Sixteen-nation  declaration,  973 
Objectives : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  317,  343,  346,  513, 
542,  590,  622,  623,  668,  669,  704,  739;  Eisenhower, 
703,    740;    Jenkins,    860;    McConaughy,    404,    405; 
Smith,  744 
Results,  statements  (Dulles),  781,  924,  947,  990 
Thai  appeal  to  U.  N.  for  peace  observation  mission,  ques- 
tion of  effect  on  Conference,  936 
U.  S.  citizens  detained  in  Communist  China,  discussions 

for  release  of,  949,  950 
U.  S.  Delegation,  669,  670 
Geneva  conventions  on  treatment  of  prisoners   of  war, 
wounded  and  sicli,  and  civilians  (1949)  : 
Address  (Phleger),  201 
Current  actions  on,  773,  884,  1001 
Genocide  convention : 

Soviet  ratification  deposited,  884 
Summary  of  action  on,  882 
GeograiJhical  misconceptions,  address  (Boggs),  903 
Georgescu  boys,  freed  by  Rinnania,  (540 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  article  on  African  trust  territories,  710 
Germ  warfare  charges  by  Communist.s  against  U.  S.,  dis- 

proval,  724,  976,  986 
German  Debts,  Tripartite  Commission  for,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Germany : 
Berlin : 

Economic    reconstruction    in    West    Berlin,    article 

(Woodward),  584 
Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting.     See  Foreign  Ministers' 
Meeting 
Czech  flier,  request  for  asylum  in  U.  S.  zone,  319 
Democratic  future  for,  address  (Conant),  750 
Educational  exchange  program  with  West  Germany,  5th 

anniversary,  272 
EDC  participation : 

Desirability  of,  109,  227,  580, 922 


Germany — Continued 

EDC  ijarticipation — Continued 
Ratification  of  EDC  treaty,  554 
Soviet  views,  758 
Foreign  policy  documents,  191S-Ji5,  8th  volume,  released 

by  State  Department,  1005 
Free  elections  and  unification,  proposals  for.    See  For- 
eign Ministers'  Meeting 
Interzonal  freedom  of  movement.  Allied  efforts  to  re- 
store, 508,  879 
Korea,  Red  Cross  hospital  for,  270,  568 
NATO  participation,  question  of,  561,  562 
Occupation  forces,  Soviet  proposals  for  withdrawal. 
Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  268,  315 ;  McCon- 
aughy, 403 
Draft  proposals,  270 
Patent   Appeal   Board,   establishment   by   Allied   High 

Commission,  913 
Rearmament   {see  also  European  Defense  Community 
and  Foreign  Ministers"  Meeting),  addresses:  Bowie, 
141 ;  Dulles,  5,  0, 109  :  Morton,  292 
Refugees : 

East  German,  flight  to  the  West,  206,  225,  754,  787,  825 
Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  799,  800 
Securities : 

Belgian   securities   in,   Belgian   registration   require- 
ments, 673 
Restoration  of  U.  S.  trading  in,  159 
Soviet  assassination  plots,  671 
Soviet  claim  of  "sovereignty"  for  East  Germany,  511, 

588,  670,  825 
Soviet  objectives,  address  (Conant),  754 
Soviet  system  for  "free"  elections,  224,  266,  344 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

EDC  treaty,  and  convention  on  relations  with  Federal 

Republic,  ratification  Ity  Federal  Republic,  554 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  160 ;  current 

actions,  693,  733 
Red   Cross   hospital   for   Korea,   agreement  between 

U.  S.  and  Federal  Republic,  270,  568 
Relations  between  the  three  powers  and  the  Federal 

Republic,  ratification  deposited,  653 
Tax  treatment  of  armed  forces  in  Germany,  ratifica- 
tion deposited  by  Federal  Republic,  653 
Unification.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
U.  S.  food  parcels  for  East  Germany,  489 
Giacehero,  Enzo,  remarks  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community,  672 
Gibson,  Hugh,  statement  at  7th  session  of  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  994 
Gift-tax  convention,  U.  S.  and  Australia,  entry  into  force, 

22 
Gillilland,  Whitney,  member.  War  Claims  Commission,  24 
Global  relations  of  the  U.  S.,  article  (Boggs),  903 
Gold  Coast,  self-rule,  336,  717,  718 
Oottivfilfl,  Poli.'h  ship,  U.  S.  rejection  of  Polish  charge  of 

interception,  824 
Governors,  U.  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
Grant-aid.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
Greece : 

Air  and  naval  bases,  U.  S.,  Soviet  protest,  277 
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Greece — Continued 
Border  disturbances  :  Albanian,  276«  ;  Bulgarian,  276 ; 

U.  N.  observation,  978 
Children,  repatriation,  276 

Cyprus,  statement  in  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Greece  and  Free  World  Defense,  address   (Byroade), 

439 
King  and  Queen,  visit  to  U.  S.,  276 
Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  address 

(Auerbach),  797 
NATO  membership,  277,  440,  441 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Postal   convention,   universal,   ratification  deposited, 

803 
Tax  conventions  with  U.  S.,  income  and  estate,  entry 

into  force  and  proclaimed,  124,  525 
Tripartite    Balkan    Pact    (with    Turkey   and    Yugo- 
slavia ) ,  addresses  and  articles  on,  248,  276,  365,  441 
U.  S.  aid,  366,  367,  439,  440,  074 
Green,  Senator  Theodore  F.,  member,  U.  S.  delegation,  lOtli 

Inter-American  Conference,  383,  430 
Grevensteiu,  J.  A.  U.  M.  van,  conferences  on  Netherlands 

refugee  problem,  714 
Grew,  Joseph  C,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program  on 

Foreign  Service,  169 
Gross,    Ernst,    memorandum   as    Swiss   member,    NNSC, 

Korea,  941,  944 
Gross,  John  E.,  member,  U.  S.-Mexican  Migratory  Labor 

Commission,  565 
Gruber,  Karl,  credentials  as  Austrian  Ambassador  to  U.  S., 

443 
Guatemala : 

Communism  in  : 
Address  and  statement :  Dulles,  873,  Smith,  360 
Charges  of  U.  S.  intervention,  251 
Foreign  ministers,  question  of  meeting  to  consider, 

950,  981 
Guatemalan   position    on   international   communism, 

419,  420)1,  429,  634,  834,  873,  938 
Revolt  against  Communist  intervention,  Department 
statements,  981 
Expropriation  of  land  of  United  Fruit  Co.,  U.  S.  claim 

and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
Honduras,  Communist  activities  in,  801 
Soviet   arms   shipment   to,   835:   statements    (Dulles), 

874,  938,  950 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Guinea,  Spanish,  application  of  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization convention  to,  733 
Gunewardene,   R.    S.    S.,   credentials   as   Ambassador   of 
Ceylon  to  U.  S.,  443 

Hagerty,  James  C,  statements  : 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report,  195 
Foreign  policy  conference  at  White  House,  79 
Hahn,  Mrs.  Lorena  B.,  statements  in  U.  N.  on  status  of 

women,  646 
Haile  Selassie  I.    See  Ethiopia 
Haiti : 

GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  852 
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Independence,  se.squicentennial,  53 

Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  for  circula- 
tion of,  acceptance  deposited,  965 
Halibut  fishery  convention  with  Canada,  525 
Halpern,   Philip,  designation   on   U.   N.   Minorities   Sub- 
commission,  59 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  annual  report  on  U.  N.,  275 
Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  Colombia  and  Peru,  634 
Health  Organization,  World.    See  World  Health  Organi- 
zation 
Heltberg,  A.   G.,  remarks.  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  at 

Cherbourg,  959 
Hemisphere  projections,  article   (Boggs),  903 
Hensel,  H.  Struve,  address  on  foreign  trade  and  military 

policy,  919 
Hickeulooper,  Senator  Bourke  B.,  member,  U.  S.  delega- 
tion, 10th  Inter-American  Conference,  383,  430 
Hill,   Robert   C,   confirmation   as   U.    S.   Ambassador  to 

Costa  Rica,  298 
Hilles,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  appointment  as  special  legal  ad- 
viser to  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  694 
Ho  Chi-Minh,  activities  in  Indochina,  539,  543,  582,  740, 

924,  937 
Hoagland,  Warren  E.,  U.  S.  representative,  negotiations 

on  surplus  projierty  payments,  338 
Holland,  Henry  F. : 

Addresses :    Economic   relations   with   Latin    America, 

764,  953 ;  Pan  American  Day,  675,  677 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Inter-American  Affairs,   con- 
firmation, 413 
Delegate,  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  383,  43C 
Member,  Railway  Congress  commission,  963 
Honduras : 

Communist-inspired  strike,  801 
Puerto  Cortes,  U.  S.  consular  agency  closed,  654 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Maritime    Consultative    Organization,    Intergovern- 
mental, signed,  773 
Military  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.,  8.51,  1001 
Wheat   agreement,   international,   acceptance  depos- 
ited, 851 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  337 
Hong  Kong : 

U.  S.  emergency  relief  for  fire  victims,  87 
U.  S.  export  policy,  112,  157 
Hoover,  Herbert,  Jr.,  study  of  Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute, 

214,  280 
Hospital  for  Korea,  German  Red  Cross,  agreement,  270, 

568 
Ilotchkis,  Preston  : 
Statements  in  U.  N. : 

Forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  804 
Freedom  of  information,  682 

U.  S.  economic  policy  toward  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, 725 
Tribute  to,  849 

U.  S.  representative,  ECOSOC,  confirmation,  3.37 
Housing,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference, 

636 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  articles  on  U.  S.  policy  during  1953 
in  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  274,  328,  365 
Hubbard  Medal  replica  award  in  Everest  conquest,  472 
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Hughes,  William  P.,  designations  in   State  Department, 

774,  0(")6 
Hull,  Cordell,  recommendations  to  control  relief  contribu- 
tions (1941),  .3,S4 
Hull,  Gen.  John  E.,  efforts  for  release  of  nonrepatriated 
prisoners  of  war,  Korea  : 
Exchange  of  correspondence  with  chairman,  NNRC,  90, 

113,  115,  153,  154 
Statements,  90, 152 
Human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  : 
Address  (Lord),  372 
Declaration  of  Caracas,  425,  634,  639 
Message  to  Human  Rights  Commission   (Eisenhower), 

374,  397 
Resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636,  637 
Statements  at  Caracas  (Dulles) ,  422,  423, 425 
Violation  (see  also  Forced  labor),  persecution  of  Jews 
in  Rumania,  914 
Hungary : 

Mindszenty  imprisonment,  47,  273 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  deposit  of  accession,  525 
U.  S.  plane  incident  (1951),  U.  S.  application  to  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  449,  450 
Hvasta,  John,  release  from  Czech  imprisonment : 
Department  statement,  251 
Letter  and  reply  (Hvasta,  Dulles),  478 
Message  (Dulles),  273 
Hydrogen-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific.     Sec  vnder  Atomic 
energy 

Iceland : 

Defense  agreement  with  U.  S.,  agreement  on  implemen- 
tation of,  884 
Fisheries  dispute  with  U.  K.,  address    (Phleger),  200 
Iguchi,  Sadao : 
Credentials  as  Japanese  Ambassador  to  V.  S.,  465 
Guest  of  honor,  Japan  Society  meeting,  513,  514 
ILO.    See  International  Labor  Organization 
Immigration  into  Israel,  address   (Byroade)   and  Israeli 

protest,  711,  761 
Immigration  into  U.  S.     (see  also  Refugees  and  displaced 
persons)  : 
Administration  of  immigration  and   nationality   laws, 

Federal  regulations,  23 
Netherlands,  714,  798 

Refugee  Relief  Act,  operation,  address  ( Auerbacli ) ,  797 
U.  S.  policy,  address  (Maney),  599 
Imports   (see  also  Trade)  : 
Commercial   samples   and  advertising   material,  inter- 
national convention  to  facilitate  importation,  Indo- 
nesian accession  deposited,  965 
Europe,  annual  economic  survey  by  ECE,  608 
Japan.    See  Japan  :  Trade  relations 
U.  K.  Token  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 
U.  S.  (see  also  Tariff  policy,  U.  S.)  : 
Coffee,  257 
Rye :    Investigation,    22 :    proclamation    establishing 

quota,  567 
Scissors  and  shears,  duty  not  to  increase,  840 
Tung  oil  and  nuts,  investigation  of  effect  on  price- 
support  program,  839 
Wool,  statement  (Eisenhower) ,  381,  393 
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Income  tax : 

Conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation.    See  Dou- 
ble taxation 
Pakistan,  exemptions  for  visiting  businessmen,  1.58 
India : 

Air  transport  services  agreement  with  U.  S.,  termina- 
tion, 525,  526 
Atomic  control,  position,  687,  688,  689 
Educational  exchange  with  U.  S.,  596 
General   Assembly,   U.   N.,   attempt   to   reconvene   8th 

session,  256 
Growth  of  freedom  in,  address  (Allen),  864 
International  Bank  loans,  368,  371,  396,  828 
Kashmir  problem.    See  Kashmir 

Military  Tribunal  Far  East,  protest  against  exclusion 
from    participation    in    decisions    regarding    persons 
sentenced  by,  802 
Pakistan,  U.  S.  military  aid,  Indian  objection  to : 
Addresses:  Allen,  866;  .Ternegan,  446,  447,  448,  593, 

594,  595 
Letter  explaining   (Eisenhower  to  Nehru),  400,  447, 
594 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  custody  for  repatriation.    See 

Prisoners  of  War,  Korea 
Riband  Dam  project,  597 
Tariff   concessions,   GATT,    request   for   renegotiation, 

406 
U.  N.  trust  territories,  position  on,  717,  720 
U.  S.,  relations  with,  address  (Jernegan),  593 
U.  S.  private  investment,  .596,  731 
U.  S.  technical  and  economic  aid : 
1941-53,  366,  367 

Addresses :  Jernegan,  596 ;  Murphy,  433 
Budget  recommendations  to  Congress  for  1955 : 
President's  recommendations,  147,  401 
Statements  :  Allen,  7."i9  ;  Dulles,  580,  923 
FOA  report,  485 

Locust  and  malaria  control,  .597,  .598 
Railway  system,  88 
Riband  Dam  project,  597 
Steel  agreement,  156,  369 
Technical  training  centers,  597 
Indochina,  Associated  States,  progress  toward  independ- 
ence, 359,  432,  539,  582,   742,  863,  924,  937,  972 
Indochina,   Communist   aggression   in    (see  also  Geneva 
Conference:  Indochina  phase)  : 
Cambodia,  atrocity  by  Viet  Minh : 
Cambodian  note  and  U.  S.  reply,  746 
Statement  (Smith),  783 
Collective  defense  (see  also  Asia:  Collective  security)  : 
Address  and  statements  (Dulles),  .540.  742,  782,  862, 

948,  972 
London  and  Paris  conversations :  Joint  statements, 
U.    S.-U.    K.    and    U.    S.-French,    622;    statements 
(Dulles),  590,  623,  668,  743,  972 
Dien-Bien-Phu : 

Defenders  of,  tributes  to:  Dulles,  512,  582,  590,  668, 
739,  742,  743 ;  Eisenhower,  S42 ;  Lodge,  748 ;  Smith, 
590 
Fall  of,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower-Coty  and 

Eisenhower-Bao  Dai),  745,  835 
Wounded,  evacuation,  783 
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Indochina,  Communist  aggression  in — Continued 
Restoration  of  peace,  attempts  for.     See  Geneva  Con- 
ference :  Indochina  phase 
United  Nations,  question  of  action  by,  803,  936 
U.  S.  financial  and  material  aid : 
FOA  report,  487 

Statements :  Dulles,  512,  582,  742,  744,  784,  924,  972 ; 
Nixon,  12 ;  Smith,  360,  589 
U.  S.  policy : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dulles,  43,  108,  363,  462, 
463,  512,  539,  582,  742,  924,  937,  948,  972;  Eisen- 
hower, 702;  Elbrick,  .560;  Jenkin.s,  626,  860;  Mur- 
phy, 432 ;  Smith,  3.59,  589 
Letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to  President  Coty  of 

France,  990 
Messages  of  President  to  Congress,  76,  144,  147 
U.  S.  forces,  clarilicatiim  of  statement  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  623 
Indonesia  : 

Convention    to    facilitate    importation    of    commercial 
samples  and  advertising  material,   accession  depos- 
ited, 965 
Member  of  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank,  640,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  technical  aid,  4:32 
Information,  freedom  of,  addresses  and  statements  ;  Eisen- 
hower, 699 ;  Hotchkis,  082  ;  Lodge,  849 
Information,  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  members,  482 
Information  Agency,  U.  S.,  overseas  program : 

Addresses:    Eisenhower,    701;    Streibert,    205;    Wood- 
ward, 236 
Exchange  activities  of  State  Department,  coordination 

with,  499,  502,  572 
Foreign  Service  personnel,  functions  regarding,  573 
President's  budget  recommendations  to  Congress,  145, 

146,  147,  148 
Report  to  Congress,  414 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  State,  774 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  at  Caracas  : 
Agenda,  130 

Declaration  of  Caracas,  425,  634,  639  (text) 
Declaration  of  solidarity   against   international   Com- 
munist intervention : 
Addresses  :  Dreier,  834 ;  Holland,  676 
Amendments  to  in-oposed  declaration,  423,  424, 425,  634 
Pravda  editorial,  380 
Statements  (Dulles),  419,  423,  429,  466,  581,  873,  923, 

938 
Text,  420,  638 
Economic    problems    of   the   Americas,   addresses   and 
statements :  Dulles,  425, 426 ;  Holland,  764,  765  ;  Smith, 
360 ;  Waugh,  427 
Intei'-American  unity,  address   (Dulles),  379 
International  communism  (see  also  Declaration  of  soli- 
darity, supra) : 
Definition  and  objectives  (Dulles),  379,  419 
Guatemalan  position,  419,  420m,  429,  634,  834,  873,  938 
Results,    addresses,    statements,    etc. :    Bowdler,    634 ; 

Dulles,  429 ;  Holland,  676 
Site  of  11th  Inter-American  Conference  named,  038 
U.  S.  delegation,  383,  430 


Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  for  promo- 
tion of ; 
Revision,  037,  677 
Signatories,  803 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  work  of,  833 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  recommen- 
dations of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636,  676 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  functioning  and  com- 
position, 638 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (Rio  Pact)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.   (Dulles),  312,  379,  425,  460, 

466,  874 
Basis  for  collective  security  in  the  Americas,  addresses: 

Dreier,  830 ;  Wainhouse,  985 
Pattern  for  NATO,  address  (Murphy),  785 
Question  of  invocation  in  Guatemalan  situation,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  874 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  040 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Misration: 
6th  session:  Article  (Warren),  26;  U.  S.  delegation,  29 
7th  session:  Article  (Warren),  994;  U.  S.  delegation,  691 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development : 
Functions,  382,  606,  728 
Indonesia,  member,  640,  803 

Loans:   Australia,  480;   Brazil,  24;   Ecuador,  326;   El 
Salvador,  396,  828;  Ethiopia,  371,  553,  731;  French 
West  Africa,  992;  India,  368,  371,  396,  828;  Iraq,  371, 
553 ;  Latin  America,  237,  769 ;  Norway,  640 ;  Pakistan, 
371,  991 ;  Turkey,  286,  371,  407,  551,  553 
Report  as  of  Dec.  31,  1953,  296 
Report  for  9  months  ended  Mar.  31, 195!,,  761 
U.  S.  contributions  to  capital  of,  370 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (see  also  North 

Atlantic  ocean  stations ) ,  work  of,  828 
International  Claims  Commission,  U.  S.,  401,  811 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Address  (Phleger),  199,  200 
Statute,  parties  to :   Australia,  613 ;   Japan,  733 ;   San 

Marino,  613 
U.  N.  awards  case,  advisory  opinion  requested  on  rela- 
tionship between  General  Assembly  and  Administra- 
tive Tribunal,  34, 199,  482,  963 
U.  S.  aircraft  case  against  Hungary  and  Soviet  Union 
(19.51),  U.  S.  application  to  Court,  449,  450  (text) 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.  S.  and  Canada)  : 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Niagara  Falls  remedial  project,  954 
International  Labor  Conference,  37th  session,  U.  S.  dele- 
gation. 929 
International  Labor  Conference,   Governing  Body : 
Soviet  membership  denied,  980 
U.  S.  representative  to  meeting,  850 
International  Labor  Organization : 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  report  on,  647,  648,  649 

Forced  labor  report,  U.  N.    See  Forced  labor 

Salaried   Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  U.   S. 

delegation  to  3d  session,  772 
Soviet  reversal  of  policy  toward,  828,  829,  980 
International  law : 

Possibility    of    U.    N.    Charter    revisions,    statement 

(Dulles),  172 
Recent  developments  in,  address  (Phleger),  196 
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International  Law  Commission,  address  (Phleger),  199 
Interuatloual  Materials  Conference,  termination,  60 
International  military  headquarters,  protocol  on  status  of, 

status  and  actions  on,  694, 1001 
International   Monetary   Fund,    Indonesian   membership, 

640,  803 
International   organizations    and    conferences    (see   also 
suf)jcct),  calendar  of  meetings,  25,  166,  334,  527,  680, 
885 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  extension  of 

benefits  to  OAS,  951 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  address  (Black), 

S3 
International  unity,  address  (Dulles),  935 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 
Advantages,  486,  727 
KCOSOC  resolution  recommending  measures  to  attract, 

730h,  S27,  849 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  future  needs,  671 
Impediments  to,  728,  789 

Latin  America,  addresses  and  statements :  Bohan,  877 ; 
Bowdler,  635;  Cabot,  50,  356,  357;  Dulles,  382,  427; 
Gardner,  159;  Holland,  767,  768,  769,  770;  Hotchkis, 
728,  731;  Smith,  360;  Waugh,  428,  429;  Woodward, 
235,  237 
Middle  East,  impediments,  789 
Role  of  government,  address  (Holland) ,  766 
Spain,  address  (Dunn),  478 
Turkey,  new  legislation,  285»i,  486,  551 
U.  S.  encouragement,  statement  (Hotchkis),  729 
U.  S.  investment : 
Canada,  51, 121,  381 
Earnings  (1952),  120 
India,  596 

Latin  America,  121, 159,  285,  360,  382,  728,  731,  769,  877 
Liberia,  728 

Soviet  false  charges,  730 
Spain,  478 

Tax  incentives.    See  Tax  incentives 
Venezuela,  728 
Investments : 
Berlin,  need  for  investment  aid,  585 
Japan,  guaranty  of  investments,  agreement  with  U.  S., 

518,  519,  524  (text),  570,  613,  773 
Korea,   agreement   for   financing   the   investment   pro- 
gram, 66 
Iran : 
Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute: 
Developments  in  1953,  article  (Howard),  279 
U.  S.  eftorts  to  settle,  214 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 

German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 
Oil  negotiations  with  private  companies,  583 
U.  S.  economic,  technical,  and  military  aid,  147,  280, 
366,  367,  432,  433,  488,  551,  552,  553,  582 
Iraq : 
International  Bank  loan,  371,  553 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  551,  962 
U.  S.  military  assistance,  agreement  for,  772 
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Ireland : 

Consular  convention  and  supplementary  protocol  with 

U.  S.,  exchange  of  ratifications  and  entry  into  force, 

802,  852 
German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 
Islamic  Culture,  Colloquium  on,  211,  504 
Isle  of  JIau,  application  of  universal  postal  convention  to, 

693 
Israel : 
Ambush  of  Israeli  bus  in  Negev,  554 
Arab  refugee  problem,  position  on  (see  also  Arab  refu- 
gees and  Jordan  River) ,  95,  96, 100,  630 
Arab  States,  dispute  with.    See  Palestine  question 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553 
Immigration,  711,  761 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
Shipping  restriction.s,   Egyptian,   complaint  regarding, 

569 
Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 

U.  S.,  exchange  of  ratifications  and  entry  into  force, 

442,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  694 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  147,  212,  330,  367,  368, 

551,  552,  713 
U.  S.  policy  during  1953,  addresses :  Howard,  275,  328 ; 

Sanger,  210,  211,  212,  214 
Italy : 

Atomic  energy  exhibition,  982 

Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  address 

(Auerbach),  797 
Monetary  gold  case,  199 
Trieste,  Briti.sh-U.  S.  Zone,  report  on  administration  of, 

124 
U.  S.  economic  aid,  82,  714 ;  continuance  under  Battle 

Act,  491 

Japan : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S. : 
Credentials,  465 

Guest  of  honor,  Japan  Society  meeting,  513,  514 
Atomic  disease,  expert  on,  visit  to  U.  S.,  791 
Atomic    fall-out    from    Marshall    Islands    detonation, 

harmlessness,  549,  598 
Atomic  injuries  to  seamen,  U.  S.  investigation,  466,  598 
Communist  objective,  addresses  (Murphy),  430,  431,  515 
Economic  aid  during  occupation,  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment, 770 
Export-Import  Bank  credit,  57 
Fisheries    Commission,    International    North    Pacific, 

meeting,  165,  297,  327,  515 
Fisheries  disputes  with  Australia  and  Korea,  address 

(Phleger),200 
International  Court  of  Justice,  party  to  Statute,  733 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S.,  postponed,  918 
Progress  and  prospects,  address  (Murphy),  513 
Rearmament,  address  (Robertson),  231 
Ryukyu  Islands    (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.   S.  relin- 
quishment of  treaty  rights,  17,  515 
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Trade  relations  and  economy : 

Addresses:     Dulles,     971;     Eisenhower,     603,     703; 
Jlurphy,  431,  516,  517 ;  Robertson,  232 ;  Waring,  293 
Commercial  relations  pending  acces'Sion  to  GATT,  154, 
233,  514 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities.    See  Agi-icultural  surpluses 
Claims  arising  from  presence  of  U.  S.  and  U.  N.  forces 

in  Japan,  protocol,  signed,  613 
Commercial  treaty  with  U.  S.,  .514 
Double  taxation  convention  with  U.  S.,  income  and 

estate,  .signed,  692,  733 
Economic  arrangements  agreement  with   U.   S.  and 
agreed  official  minutes,  518,  519,  524   (text),  613, 
773 ;  question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Investment.s,  guaranty  of,  agreement  with  U.  S.,  518, 
519,  524    (text),  613,  773;  question  of  Senate  ac- 
tion, 570 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.    See 

under  Mutual  defense  treaties 
Peace  treaty : 

Chile,  ratification  deposited,  852 
Persons  sentenced  by  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal Far  East,  ludian  protest  against  exclusion 
from  participation  in  decisions  regarding,  802 
Protocol,  status  of  actions  by  country,  568 
Settlement  of  disputes  arising  under  art.   15(a), 
agreement  for :  Chile,  entry  into  force,  852 ;  status 
of  actions  by  country,  568 
Status  of  actions  by  country,  .568 
Reduction  of  Japanese  contributions  under  art.  XXV 

of  administrative  agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1952,  693 
Return  of  equipment,  arrangements  with  U.  S.,  518, 

522  (text),  613;  question  of  Senate  action,  570 
Status  of  U.  N.  forces  in  Japan,  agreement  regarding, 
and    protocol    for    provisional    implementation    of 
agreement,  signed,  613 
Technical  missions  to  U.  S.,  agreement,  568 
U.  S.  and  U.  N.  forces  in  Japan,  criminal  jurisdiction, 

protocol,  514 
U.  S.  naval  vessels,  agreement  for  loan  to,  929,  965 
Tuna  industry,  unharmed  by  radioactivity,  598 
United  Nations,  question  of  admLssion,  514 
U.  S.- Japanese  friendship,  address  (Robertson),  547 
U.  S.  policy  in,  addresses :  Murphy,  430 ;  Robertson,  229 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  address  (Robertson),  149,  1.50,  152 
.Jenkins,  Alfred  le  Sesne,  U.  S.  China  policy,  addresses, 

624,  859 
Jernegan,  John  D.,  addresses  : 
India,  U.  S.  relations  with,  593 

Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  problem  of  security,  444 
Jerusalem ; 

Internationalization,  96,  630,  631 
Israeli  Foreign  Office,  transfer  to,  212, 328, 631 
Jews,  persecution  in  Rumania,  statement  (Murphy),  914 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis : 

Peiping  discussions  for  release  of  U.  S.  citizens  in  Com- 
munist China,  950 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia,  298 
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Johnston,  Erie,  mission  to  Near  East  to  discuss  Jordan 
Valley  project  (see  also  Jordan  River)  : 
Appointment,  98,  211 
Article  (Howard),  368 
Proposals,  analysis,  282,  789 
Resumption  of  negotiations,  913 
Jordan  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  24 
Arab  refugee  problem   (.see  also  Jordan  River),  96,  97, 

98,  552,  553 
Jordan  Valley  project.     See  Jordan  River 
Legation  in  U.  S.  raised  to  Embassy,  24 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid : 

Grant  economic  assistance  agreement,  1000,  1001 
Water  development,  433,  551 

Wheat  shipments,  agreement  for,  .55  (text),  367,  489, 
552 
Jordan  River : 
Diversion  by  Israeli,  Syrian  complaint  in  II.  N. : 

Security   Council  draft   resolution,   59    (text),   297»i 
Statements  by  U.  S.  representatives  in  U.  N.,  .58,  297 
Project  for  development  of  valley  : 
Addresses  and  articles :  Dorsey,  552,  553 ;  Howard, 

329,  .330,  332,  368 ;  Sanger,  211,  212 
Analysis  (Johnston),  282,  789 

Refugee  Survey  Commission  report   (Dec.  19.53),  98 
Resumption  of  negotiations,  913 
Juliana,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  gratitude  for  U.  S.  aid 

during  floods,  142 
Juridical    Committee,    Inter-American,    functioning    and 

composition,  638 
Jurists,  Inter-American  Council  of,  address  (Phleger),  197 

Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V.,  statements : 
Copyright  protection,  530 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  493  T 

Kashmir,  Indian  charge  of  Pakistan  aggression :  i 

Address  (Jernegan),  446  | 

Direct  negotiations,  article  (Howard),  333  f 

U.  N.  observation  of  disturbances,  979 
Kelly,  H.  H.,  article  on  international  motor  traffic  agree- 
ments, 117 
Key,  David  McK. ;  1 

Addresses :  | 

Advancing  U.  S.  economic  policies  through  the  U.  N. 

826 
Peaceful  change  through  the  U.  N.,  394 
Confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  483 
Khokhlov,  Nikolai,  assassination  mission,  671,  715 
Kirk.   Admiral   Alan  G.,  on   Special  Committee  for  the 

Balkans,  978 
Kirkpatrick,  Evron  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,      i 
814  ' 

Kootenai  River,  U.  S.  application  for  construction  of  dam 

on,  878  I 

Korea :  I 

Armistice  agreement : 
Communist  allegations  against  U.  N.  Command,  refu- 
tation by  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  NNSC : 
Address  (Key),  977 

Memorandum  of  Swedish  and  Swiss  members,  944 
Statement  (Smith),  941 
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Korea^Contiuued 
Armistice  agreement — Continued 

Communist  violations,  545,  546,  652,  860,  941 ;  letter 

(Laeey  toNNSC),689 
Negotiations,  signing,  and  implementation,  U.  N.  Com- 
mand reports,  30,  31,  32,  61,  92,  652 
Prisoners  of  war,  provisions  regarding.     See  Prison- 
ers of  war 
Statement  (Dulles),  705 
Communist  aggression,  addresses,  etc. :  Dulles,  181,  182, 
704 ;  Jenkins,  860 ;  Lodge,  723,  724 ;  Martin,  545 ;  Mur- 
phy,  515;    Smith,   915 
Fisheries  dispute  with  Japan,  address   (Phleger),  200 
Free  elections,  efforts  for.     See  Geneva  Conference 
Geneva  political  conference.     See  Geneva  Conference 
Germ  warfare  charges  by  Communists  against  U.   S., 

976,  986 
Political  conference  (see  also  Geneva  Conference)  : 
Chinese  Communist  obstructions,  181,  182,  404 
Panmunjom  negotiations  for,  addresses :   Dean,   15 ; 

Martin,  546 ;  McConaughy,  404 ;  Nixon,  12 
Prisoners  of  war,  unrepatriated,  question  of  consid- 
eration at,  113 
Prisoners  of  war.    See  Prisoners  of  war,  Korea 
Relief  and  rehabilitation,  U.  S.  aid : 
Agreement  on  strengthening  Korean  economy,  65 
Appropriations  for  1955  :  Message  to  Congress  (Eisen- 
hower), 147;  statements   (Dulles),  581,  924 
FOA  authorization,  093 
FOA  report,  488 

Visit  of  U.  S.  Governors  to  observe,  273,  836 
Voluntary  aid,  388,  389 
Results  of  war  in,  address  (Robertson),  149 
Sixteen-nation  declaration  at  Geneva,  973 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. ; 

Economic  reconstruction  and  financial  stabilization, 

agreement  with  U.  S.,  65 
Mutual   defense   treaty   with    U.    S.,    transmittal    to 
Senate  with  report  and  statement   (Dulles),  131; 
Senate  approval,  208 
U.  N.  Command,  Communist  allegations  of  Armistice 
violation,  refutation  by  Swedish  and  Swiss  members 
of  NNSC,  041,  044 
U.  N.  Command  operations,  reports : 
70th-73d   (May  16-July  15,  1953),  30 
74th  (July  16-31,  1953),  61 
75th   (Aug.  1-15,  1953),  92 
76th   (Aug.  16-31,  1953),  652 
U.  N.  observation  group  in,  979 

U.  N.  operations  in,  contributions  to,  31,  255,  452,  723, 
724,  930;  Ethiopian,  869,  870;  German  hospital,  270, 
568 ;  Turkish,  248 ;  U.  S.,  255,  452 
U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  etc.,  on:  Dulles,  107,  108,  462; 
Eisenhower,  76;  Morton,  291,  363;  Robertson,  149; 
Smith,  359,  915 
U.  S.  troops ; 
Reduction,  addresses  and  statements ;  Dulles,  42,  462  ; 

Eisenhower,  14 ;  Morton,  291 ;  Smith,  264,  359 
Withdrawal  prior  to  1950,  analogy  to  German  situa- 
tion, 315 
Unity  and  independence,  Korean  people's  right  to,  ad- 
dress  (Smith),  915 

Index,  January  to  June    1954 


Korea,  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  (North  Korea)  ; 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
U.  S.  export  policy.  111,  112,  194,  563,  845 

Kyrou,   Alexis,   statement   in   U.   N.   on   repatriation   of 
Greek  children,  276 

Labor : 

Able  seamen,  convention  on  certification  of,  U.  S.  ratifi- 
cation, 693 

Forced  labor.     See  Forced  labor 

Labor-management  relations,  address    (Gardner),  159 

Migrant  labor  agreement,  U.  S.  and  Mexico.  See  under 
Mexico 

Resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference,  636 
Labor  Conference,  International.     See  International  La- 
bor Conference 
Labor  Organization,  International.    See  International  La- 
bor Organization 
Lacey,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  K. : 

Letter  on  Korean  Armistice  agi-eement  violations,  689 

Statement  on  transfer  of  custody  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  Korea,  295 
Laos; 

Communist  aggression.    See  Indochina 

Independence,  progress  toward,  359,  432,  539,  582,  742, 
784,  863,  924,  948,  972 
Latin  America  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Air  travel  to,  234 

Anti-U.  S.  propaganda  in,  506 

Archeology,  exhibition  of,  677 

Colonialism,  resolutions  of  10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference, 634 

Communism,  threat  of  (see  also  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence), addres.ses ;  Cabot,  51;  Dulles,  379;  Woodward, 
235,  237 

Economic  problems,  addresses :  Bohan,  875 ;  Dulles,  380 

Economic  relations  with  U.  S.,  addresses  and  state- 
ments ;  Cabot,  48,  356 ;  Dulles,  425,  426 ;  Holland,  764, 
953  ;  Waugh,  427  ;  Woodward,  237 

Educational  exchange  program,  506 

FOA  directors'  meeting,  121 

Foreign  Relations  volume  on  American  republics,  re- 
leased, 965 

Inter-American  Conference,  10th.  See  Inter-American 
Conference 

Investment  of  private  capital  in.  See  under  Investment 
of  private  capital 

Maritime  development,  875,  876 

Nonintervention  policy  of  U.  S.,  development,  356,  831 
832 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States. 

Pan  American  Day : 

Addresses  (Holland),  675,  677 
Proclamation,  5(54 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  accomplish- 
ments, 167 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  member, 
U.  S.  national  commission,  963 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization : 
Health  program,  238 

U.   S.  delegation  to  22d  session  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 692 
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Pan  American  Union,  relationship  to  OAS,  051 
Private  enterprise  in,  address  (Woodward) ,  234 
Relations  witli  U.  S.,  addresses:  Cabot,  356;  Murphy, 

785 
Security  in  the  Americas,  organization  of,  address  ( Drei- 

er),  830 
Spirit  of  inter-American  unity,  address   (Dulles),  381 
Technical  aid,  U.  N.,  237,  238 
Technical  aid,  U.  S.    See  Mutual  security  and  assistance 

programs 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland) ,  383 
Latvia,  Republic  of : 

Charge  in  U.  S.,  letters  of  appointment,  882 
Soviet  absorption,  addresses  and   statements:   Dulles, 
267,  269 ;  Merchant,  819,  820 ;  Smith,  942 
Lawson,  Edward  B.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Israel,  694 
Lay,  S.  Houston,  member.  Patent  Appeal  Board,  Germany, 

913 
Lebanon  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 

Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97 

Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 

U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  553, 1001 
Legislation,  foreign  policy,  listed,  102,  337,  483,  534,  571, 

633,  694,  SIO,  825,  842,  925,  953,  999,  1000 
Lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  property,  and  claims, 

agreement  with  Belgium  amending  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding regarding  settlement  for,  773 
Lend-lease  vessels,  U.  S.  efforts  for  return  by  Soviet  Union  : 

Agreement  for  return  of  38  craft,  563,  613 

Exchange  of  notes  and  aides-memoires  (1953),  44 
Le  Sage,  Jean,  address,  Niagara  Palls  Remedial  Project, 

956 
Leverich,  Henry  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1004 
Libby  Dam,  U.  S.  application  for  construction,  878 
Liberia : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  731 

Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war,  etc.    (1949), 
adherence  deposited,  773 

Maritime     Consultative     Organization,      Intergovern- 
mental, convention,  signature,  773 

President,  visit  to  U.  S.,  795 

U.  S.  economic  aid,  369,  551 

U.  S.  private  investment,  728,  731 
Libya,  U.  S.  wheat  shipments,  489 

Liechtenstein,  agreement  on  German  external  debts,  rati- 
fication deposited,  693 
Lithuania : 

Independence,  36th  anniversary,  320 

Soviet  absorption,   addresses  and  statements :   Dulles, 
267, 269 ;  Merchant,  819,  820 ;  Smith,  942 
Lleras  Camargo,  Alberto : 

Resignation  as  Secretary  General  of  OAS,  637,  675 

Statement  on  Pan  American  harmony,  785 
Load  line  convention : 

Application  to  Federation  of  Malaya,  929 

Notification  of  accession  of  Nicaragua,  929 
Loans,  U.  N.    See  International  Bank 


Loans,  U.  S.  (see  also  Export-Import  Bank)  : 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  : 

Negotiations    and    communique,    327,    562,    622,    671 

(text) 
Remarks  at  signing  of  agreement    (Smith,  Monnet, 
PotthofC,  Giacchero),  C72 
Near  East  (1953),  553 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  190 
Lnckhart,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  quoted,  263 
Locust  control,  India,  597 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  Jr. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  687 

Atomic  tests  in  Pacific  trust  territory,  886 
Charter  review,  451,  644 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  work  of  17th  session, 

849 
EDC,  importance  to  free  world,  747 
Israel-Jordan  dispute,  651 

Israeli  complaint  against  Egyptian  shipping  restric- 
tions, 569 
Jordan  Valley  project,  58 
Moroccan  and  Tunisian  situations,  332,  333 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  unrepatriated,  release,  153 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.  N.,  U.  S.  support, 

369,  370,  849 
Thai  request  for  peace  observation  mission,  974 
United  Nations,  meaning  to  U.  S.,  252 
United  Nations,  record  of  accomplishment,  721 
Member,  U.  S.  delegation,  10th  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence, 383,  430 
President's  personal  representative,  anniversary  of  Nor- 
mandy landing,  959» 
"Long  haul"  concept  of  foreign  policy,  3,  109,  263,  363,  462, 

559,  580,  922 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B. : 

Address  on  right  to  freedom  and  self-determination,  372 
U.  S.  representative.  Human  Rights  Commission,  con- 
firmation, 337 
Lourie,  Donold  B.,  resignation  from  State  Department,  374 
Luce,   Mrs.   Clare  Booth,  remarks  at  atomic  energy  ex- 
hibition in  Rome,  982 
Luxembourg : 

EDC  treaty,  ratification,  621 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Off-shore  procurement  program,  agreement  witli  U.  S. 

signed,  803 
U.  S.  Minister,  confirmation.  298 

Macao,  U.  S.  export  controls,  157 
Malaria  control,  India,  598 
Malaya,  Federation  of : 

High  Commissioner,  inauguration,  914 
Load  line  convention,  application  to,  929 
Progi'ess  against  communism,  statement  (Dulles),  914 
Malenkov,  Georgi  M.,  address  on  Turkish-Soviet  relations, 

278 
Malik,  Charles,  statements  in  Security  Coimcil  on  Pales- 
tine question,  331,  332 
Maney,  Edward  S.,  address  on  U.  S.  immigration  policy, 

599 
Manila  conference  of  FOA  directors,  333 
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Mansure,  Edmund  F.,  announcement  of  expansion  of  nickel 
plant  in  Cuba,  122 

Mao  Tse-tung,  policies  on  China  mainland,  544,  545,  624, 
625,  626, 807, 861 

Map  projections,  article  (Boggs),  903 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 
convention  on,  current  actions,  773 

Maritime  policies  {see  also  Ships  and  shipping),  address 
(Bohan),875 

Marshall  Islands,  nuclear  tests  in.     See  Atomic  energy : 
Hydrogen-bomb  tests 

Marshall  Plan,  189,  436,  557 

Martin,  Edwin  W.,  address  on  U.  S.  China  policy,  543 

Masaryk,  Jan,  statement  (Dulles),  421 

Mass-destruction  weapons.    See  Atomic  energy 

Massey,  yincent,  address  before  joint  session  of  U.   S. 
Congress,  762 

Materials  Conference,  International,  termination,  60 

Mates,  Leo,  credentials  as  Tugoslav  Ambassador  to  U.  S., 
624 

Matthews,  H.  Freeman : 
Address  on  Foundations  of  American  Attitudes,  434 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Netherlands,  confirmation,  298 

Mayo,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  disproval  of  Communist  germ  war- 
fare charges  against  U.  S.,  976 

Mazatl&n,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 

McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  addresses : 

Berlin  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  significance,  402 
China,  communism  in,  39 

McConnell,  Raymond  A.,  member,  U.  S.-Mexican  Migra- 
tory Labor  Commission,  565 

McGilUvray,  Sir  Donald,  inauguration  as  High  Commis- 
sioner, Malaya,  914 

Mcintosh,  Dempster,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Uruguay,  298 

McKisson,  Robert  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 
1004 

McLeod,  Scott : 
Administrator,  Refugee  Relief  Act,  duties  as,  714,  798, 

799, 800 
Inspection  operations,  administration  of,  413,  774 
Security  program  in  the  State  Department,  address,  469 

McNaughton,  Gen.  A.  G.  L.,  address,  Niagara  FaUs  Reme- 
dial Project,  958 

McWhorter,  Roger  B.,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Remedial 
Project,  957 

Menderes,  Adnan,  visit  to  U.  S.,  879, 912 

Merchandise,  convention  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature 
for  classification  of,  U.  S.  withdrawal,  929 

Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  address  on  Soviet  power  system, 
819 

Merchant  marine : 
President's  message  to  Congress,  605 
Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  194, 324 

Meteorological  information.     See  North  Atlantic  ocean 
stations 

Meteorological  Organization.    See  World  Meteorological 
Organization 

Mexico : 
Broadcasting  problems,  discussions  with  U.  S.,  678 


Mexico — Continued 
Inter-American  Conference,  10th,  position  on  declara- 
tion against  international  communism,  420n,  424,  425, 
634 
Migrant  labor  agreement  with  U.  S. : 
Extension,  53 
Renewal,  467, 613 

Soviet  charges  concerning  U.  S.  treatment  of  "wet- 
backs," 809 
Statement  (Eisenhower), 468 
Migratory    Labor    Commission,    Joint    U.    S.-Mexican, 

membership,  U.  S.  section,  565 
U.  S.  consular  oflSces,  reorganization,  852 
U.  S.  private  investment  in,  731 
Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migrant  labor  agreement,  U.  S.  and  Mexico.     See  under 

Mexico 
Migrants.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  and  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Migratory  Labor  Commission,  Joint  U.  S.-Mexican,  mem- 
bership, U.  S.  section,  565 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Japan,  518,  523 
Military  assistance  agreements  («ee  also  Mutual  defense 
treaties),  with — 
American  republics,  833 
Honduras,  851,  1001 
Iraq,  772 

Nicaragua,  639,  692,  773 
Military  assistance  program.     See  Mutual  defense  and 

Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs 
Military  aviation  mission,  agreement  with  El  Salvador, 

extension,  693 
Military  headquarters,  international,  protocol  on  status 

of,  status  and  actions  on,  694,  1001 
Military  program,  U.  S. : 

Administration  planning,  79, 107, 108 
Current  program,  article  (DuUes),  463 
Effect  on  foreign  trade,  address  (Hensel),  919 
President's  message  to  Congress,  77 
Military  talks  on  Southeast  Asian  collective  defense,  pro- 
posed 5-power,  statement  (DuUes),  864 
Military  Tribunal  Far  East,  U.  S.  position  on  Indian 
protest  against  exclusion  from  participation  in  deci- 
sions regarding,"  persons  sentenced  by,  802 
Mindszenty,  Cardinal  Joseph,  5th  anniversary  of  impris- 
onment : 
Letter  (Eisenhower)  to  Catholic  organization,  273 
Message  (Dulles)  to  Rev.  John  Caspar,  47 
Minorities,  U.  N.  subcommis.sion  on  protection  of,  desig- 
nation of  U.  S.  alternate  member,  59 
Mixed  Armistice   Commission,   Israeli-Syrian,   329,   330, 

331 
Mixed  Electoral  Commission,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  213, 

281,  281w 
Mohn,  Paul,  memorandum  as  Swedish  member,  NNSC, 

Korea,  941,  944 
Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M. : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting,  Berlin : 
Attacks  on  EDC,  362,  822 
Obstructionist  maneuvers,  statements  (Dulles),  179, 

222 
Proposals.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
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Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M. — Continued 
Geneva  Conference,  charges  against  U.   S.,  statement 
(Smith),  942 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  (1939),  819,  943 
Monetary   Fund,   International,  Indonesian  membership, 

640,  803 
Monnet,  Jean,  remarlss  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community,  672 
Monroe  Doctrine : 

Application  in  declaration  against  International  Com- 
munist  intervention   in   American   States,   addresses 
and  statements:   Dreier,  830,  834;  Dulles,  422,  429, 
466,  938 
Roosevelt  corollary,  abandonment,  831 
Montreux  Convention,  278,  278» 
Moroccan    situation:    Address     (Sanger),    213;    article 

(Howard),  332 
Morocco,  Spanish  Zone,  application  of  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  convention  to,  733 
Morrill,  J.  L.,  report  as  chairman  of  U.  S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange,  572 
Morton,  Dr.  John,  investigation  of  atomic  injury  to  Jap- 
anese seamen,  598 
Morton,  Thruston  B. : 

Building  a  Secure  Community,  address,  289 
CofCee-price  increase,  reply  to  Representative  Sullivan, 

256 
Designation  as  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

413  ;  relinquishment  of  duties,  1002 
Genocide  convention,  summary  of  action  on,  882 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  reply 

to  inquiry  on  need  for  Senate  action,  570 
U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address,  361 

World  Health  Organization,  letter  to  Senator  Wiley  on 

1955  budget  and  U.  S.  assessment,  964 

Mossadegh,   Mohammed,   correspondence  with   President 

Eisenhower    on    Anglo-Iranian    oil    dispute,    article 

(Howard),  279,  280 

Motor   traffic   agreements,   international,   article    (Kelly, 

Eliot),  117 
Mt.  Everest,   Hubbard  Medal  replica  award  to  Tenzing 

Norkey,  472 
Murphy,  Robert  D. : 

Addresses  and  statements : 
Building  strength  in  today's  world  power  situation,  988 
Japan,  progress  and  prospects,  513 
Japan  and  the  Pacific,  U.  S.  policy  in,  430 
Pakistani  offer  to  aid  in  U.  S.  Chancery  construction, 

760 
Rumania,  persecution  of  Jews  in,  914 
Western  unity,  473 
World  brotherhood,  287,  785 
Correspondence : 

Cambodia,  U.  S.  note  condemning  Viet  Minh  atrocity, 
746 
Murray,  Johnston,  visit  to  Korea,  836 
Mutual  defense   (see  also  Collective  security;  European 
Defense  Community ;  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) : 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  491,  843 
North  America,  mutual  defense  measures  in,  4,  639 
President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  143 
Treaties.    See  Mutual  defense  treaties 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act : 

Continuance  of  aid  to  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 

and  U.  K.,  491 
FOA  report  to  Congress  on  operation  (July-Dec.  1953), 
843 
Mutual   defense   treaties    (see   also   Military   assistance 
agreements),  with — ■ 
Iceland,  implementation  of  agreement,  884 
Japan,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement : 
Address  (Murphy),  515 
Comparison  with  Korean  treaty,  132 
Joint  communique  and  statement  by  U.  S.  Ambassa- 
dor, 518 
Question  of  Senate  action,  570 

Statements  (Dulles)  on  1955  appropriations,  581,  924 
Test,  520 
Korea,  mutual  defense  treaty : 

Senate,  transmittal  to,  with  report  and  statement  by 

Secretary  Dulles,  131 
Senate  approval,  208 
Pakistan,  mutual  defense  assistance  agreement,  signa- 
ture and  entry  into  force,  850,  929 
Philippines,  mutual  defense  treaty : 

Comparison  with  Korean  treaty,  1.32, 133 
Council  to  handle  matters  arising  under  treaty,  estab- 
lishment, 973 
Mutual    Security   Act    (1951),   functions   authorized   by. 

Executive  order  exempting,  481 
Mutual  Security  Act  (1953),  Richards  amendment,  5n 
Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs  (see  also  Mutual 
defense)  : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Dorsey,  551 ;  Dulles,  107, 
210,  275,  381,  579,  581,  921,  923 ;  Holland,  769 ;  Howard, 
365;  Murphy,  4.32,  989;  Robertson,  350,  351;  Sanger, 
210 ;  Smith,  263,  264 ;  Stassen,  871 ;  Wainhouse,  984 ; 
Woodward,  237 
Agreements  for  (see  also  Mutual  defense  treaties),  551 
Budget  recommendations  and  appropriations : 
Administration  plans,  79 
Fiscal  years  19J,1  to  1954,  210,  366,  551 
Fiscal  year  1955  :  Messages  to  Congress  (Eisenhower), 
76,    143,   366»,    606;    statements   before   Congress 
(Dulles),  579,  921 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries   (sec 
also  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Export-Import  Bank)  : 
Afghanistan,   433,   566,   613;    Africa,   147,   369,   552; 
Arab  states,  147,  551,  552;  Asia,  147,  350,  351,  368, 
369,  580 ;  Austria,  250,  488 ;  Bolivia,  468,  485,  488,  489, 
567;  Borneo,  433;  Caribbean  area,  653;  Egypt,  367, 
551;  Ethiopia,  369,  551,  869;  France,  272,  641;  Ger- 
many, East,  food  parcels,  489 ;  Greece,  366,  367,  439, 
440,  674;  India   («ee  under  India)  ;  Indonesia,  432; 
Iran,  147,  280,  366,  367,  432,  433,  488,  551,  552,  553, 
582;   Iraq,  367,  551,  962;   Israel  147,  212,  330,  367, 
368,  551,  552,  713;  Italy,  82,  714;  Jordan  (see  under 
Jordan)  ;  Korea,  Republic  of  (see  also  Korea:  Relief 
and  rehabilitation),  488,  933 ;  Latin  America,  121,  147, 
237,    381,   580,   581,    769,    923;    Lebanon,   553,    1001; 
Liberia,  369,  551 ;  Libya,  489 ;  Near  and  Middle  East, 
210,  275,  365,  432,  550 ;  Netherlands,  674 ;  Netherlands 
Antilles,  733  ;  Pakistan,  147,  366,  369,  433,  489  ;  Philip- 
pines, 147;  Saudi  Arabia,  367,  433;  Spain,  476,  488, 
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Mutual  security  and  assistance  programs — Continued 

Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
641,  960 ;  Surinam,  733  ;  Thailand,  373 ;  Turliey,  247, 
279,  366,  367,  553,  714,  912 ;  Yugoslavia,  714. 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  recommendations 
(see  also  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission),  190, 
606 

FOA  regional  meetings,  121,  333 

FOA  report  (June  30-Dec.  31, 1953) ,  484 

Military  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also  Mutual  de- 
fense treaties)  :  Asia,  349,  432 ;  Ethiopia,  369 ;  Greece, 
366,  439,  440 ;  Honduras,  851,  1001 ;  Iran,  366 ;  Iraq, 
772;  Indochina  (see  Indochina:  U.  S.  financial  and 
material  aid)  ;  Latin  America,  833;  Nicaragua,  639, 
692,  773;  Pakistan  (see  under  Pakistan)  ;  Spain,  476, 
488,  960 ;  Turkey,  247,  366,  550,  580,  912,  992. 

Reduction  of  economic  aid  and  continuance  of  technical 
aid,  4,  109,  146,  190,  220,  250,  363,  463,  488,  490,  606, 
844,  923 

Voluntary  agencies,  cooperation  of,  389,  674 

NAC.  See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Narcotics : 
Narcotic  drugs  convention,  protocol,  extension  to  Somal- 

iland,  693 
Opium  protocol  (1953),  ratifications  deposited,  Canada 
and  Panama,  851,  884 
National    Geographic    Society,    Hubbard    Medal   replica 

award  to  Tenzing  Norkey,  472 
National  Martime  Day,  observance,  875 
Nationalism  (see  also  Colonialism),  U.  S.  role,  632 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  vessels,  U.  S.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Palestine  question 
Collective  security  in : 
Address  ( Jernegan ) ,  444 

Middle  East  Defense  Organization,  future  possibility 
of,  views  (Dulles),  214,  275,  327,  365,  441,  445,  594 
Pakistan,  U.  S.  military  aid.    See  Pakistan 
Pakistan-Turkey    collaboration    for    security.      See 

Pakistan 
Statements  (Dulles),  581,  923 
Educational  exchange  program  in  Near  East  and  Africa, 

504 
Export-Import  and  International  Bank  loans,  370,  371 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  on  Near  East  and  Africa,  re- 
leased, 328,  966 
Johnston  mission  to,  211,  282,  368,  788 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
U.  S.  economic,  military,  and  technical  aid,  210,  275, 

366,  367,  432,  550 
U.  S.  policy,  addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  628, 
708 ;  Dorsey,  550 ;  Dulles,  209,  210,  212,  214,  274,  275, 
327 ;  Howard,  274,  328,  365 ;  Johnston,  788 ;  Murphy, 
432 ;  Sanger,  209 
U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  383 
Near  East  Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission,  interim 

report,  95,  210 
Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  position  on  U.  S.  military  aid 
to  Pakistan,  446,  448,  594 
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Netherlands : 

Floods,  acknowledgment  of  U.  S.  aid,  142 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Gift  to  U.  S.  of  carillon,  755 

Migration  to  U.  S.  under  Refugee  Relief  Act,  714,  797, 

798 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

EDC  treaty,  legislative  action,  142 
Income  tax  convention  with  U.  S.,  request  for  exten- 
sion to  Antilles,  851 
Postal  convention,   universal,   ratification  deposited, 

965 
Technical  cooperation  agreement  with  U.  S.  for  Suri- 
nam and  Antilles,  733 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.   S.  economic  aid,  674 
Netherlands  Guiana.     See  Surinam 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  exchange  of 

prisoners  of  war,  Korea.    See  Prisoners  of  war 
Neutral   Nations    Supervisory    Commission,    Korea : 
Armistice  agreement  violations  by  Communists,  letter 

(Lacey),  689 
Refutation  by   Swedish  and   Swiss  members  of  Com- 
munist charges  against  U.  N.  Command,  941,  944,  977 
New  Zealand : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  326 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 

Mutual   defense   treaty   with   TJ.    S.,   comparison   with 
Korean  treaty,  132,  133 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project,  addresses  at  inaugura- 
tion ceremony,  954 
Nicaragua : 

Load  line  convention,  accession,  929 

Military  assistance  agreement  with  U.  S.,  signed,  692, 

773 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  accession  deposited,  929 
U.  S.  military  aid,  639 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  article  on  international  tin  agree- 
ment, 239 
Nickel  production,  in  Cuba,  expansion,  122 
Nigeria,  self-rule,  298,  336,  717,  718 
Nixon,  Richard  M. : 

U.  S.  Indochina  policy,  clarification  of  statement,  623 
Visit  to  Asia  and  Middle  East,  213,  371 : 
Address,  10 
Soviet  propaganda,  351 
NNRC.     See  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
NNSC.     See  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission 
Nolan,  Charles  P.,  statement  on  proposed  U.  S.  sale  of 

ships  for  Brazilian  coastal  shipping,  951 
Norkey,  Tenzing,  awards  for  Everest  conquest,  472 
Normandy,  France,  anniversary  of  Allied  landing,  959 
North  America,  defense  of,  4,  639 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Dee.  1953:  Communique,  8;  statements  (DuUes),  109, 

462 
April  1954:  Communique,  670;  statements  (Dulles), 
109,  462,  668 
Resolution  on  political  consultation,  670,  670n 
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North  Atlantic  ocean  stations : 
Agreement  signed,  406,  795 
Article  (Lister),  792 
Conference,  4tli,  23,  406,  792 
Signatories  to  agreement,  listed,  653 
Sweden,  acceptance  of  agreement  deposited,  884 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreements  and  protocols.     iSee 

under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  Byroade,  440,  441 ;  Dulles,  3, 
109,  268,  460,  462,  561,  937 ;  Eisenhower,  561 ;  Elbrick, 
557,  558 ;  Matthews,  437 ;  Morton,  291,  292,  293 ;  Wain- 
house,  983,  985 
Agreements  and  protocols : 

EDO.    See  European  Defense  Community  treaty 
Status  of  forces  agreement:  Address  (Phleger),  198; 

statu.s  and  actions  on,  603,  1001 
Status  of  international  military  headquarters,  status 

and  actions  on,  694,  1001 
Status  of  NATO,  national  representatives  and  inter- 
national staff,  status  list,  1001 
Atomic  weapons,  U.  S.  proposal  for  sharing  information 

on,  8,  77,  144 
Bases,  military,  557,  558,  561,  579,  592 
EDC.    See  European  Defense  Community 
Fifth  anniversary,  561 
FOA  report,  487 
Greek  membership,  277,  440,  441 
Military  program.  President's  message  to  Congress,  143, 

144 
North  Atlantic  Council.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Report  on  (Dulles),  3 
Soviet  efforts  to  join,  562,  756 
Soviet  verbal  attacks  on,  226,  268,  312,  313,  344,  358,  362, 

759 
Turkish  membership  and  support,  248,  249,  277,  279, 

285,  440,  912 
U.  S.  appropriations  for  1955,  statements  (Dulles),  579, 
921 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  International,  165, 

297,  327,  515 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  International  Commission 

for,  appointment  of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Norway : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.  address  (Robertson),  202 
International  Bank  loan,  640 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  convention  on  international  rights  in,  rati- 
fication deposited,  613 
Conflicting  claims  to  enemy  property,  agreement  with 

U.  S.,  entry  into  force,  772, 1001 
GATT,  declaration  on  the  continued  application  of 

schedules  to,  ratification  deposited,  803 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  ratifi- 
cation deposited,  1001 
U.  S.  aid : 

Continuance  under  Battle  Act  provisions,  491 
Surplus  farm  commodities  for,  714 
Nuclear  weapons.  See  Atomic  energy 

OAS.    See  Organization  of  American  States 
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Oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S. : 

Canadian,  21,  56 

Sources  other  than  Canada,  text  of  proclamation,  56 
Occupation  forces.    See  Armed  forces 
Ocean  stations  program.   See  North  Atlantic  ocean  stations 
Off-shore  procurement : 

Agreement  with  Luxembourg,  803 

Program  with  France,  641 

Program  with  Spain,  961 
Oil: 

Anglo-Iranian  dispute,  214,  279 

Iranian  negotiations  with  private  companies,  583 

Turkish  resources,  286 
Opium  protocol   (1953),  ratifications  deposited,  Panama 

and  Canada,  851,  884 
Organization  of  American  States : 

Benefits  extended  to  through  Executive  order,  951 

Collective  security  system,  address  (Dreier),  830 

Communist  intervention  in  Guatemala,  possible  action 
on,  939,  981,  982 

Council  functions,  resolution  of  10th  Inter-American 
Conference,  638,  676 

Formation  and  relationship  to  Pan  American  Union,  951 

Pan  American  Day  address  before  (Holland),  675 

Peaceful  settlement  procedures,  983 

Secretary  General,  resignation  of  Dr.  Lleras  Camargo, 
637,  675 

Technical  assistance  program,  237, 238,  636 

Pace,  Mrs.  Pearl  Carter,  member.  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion, 24 
Pacific  area  (see  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security  («ee  also  Mutual  defense),  515,  516, 

782,  971,  985 
U.  S.  policy  in,  address  (Murphy),  430 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  North,  165,  297,  327,  515 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries,  International,  appointment  of 

U.  S.  member,  640 
Pacific  trust  territory : 

U.  S.  administration,  930, 978 

U.  S.  atomic  tests  in  Pacific,  Marshallese  complaint  to 
U.  N.,  886,  887 
Pakistan : 

Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370 

Income-tax  exemption  for  visiting  businessmen,  158 
India,  relations  with : 
Address  (Jernegan),  446 
Kashmir  problem,  333,  979 
International  Bank  loans,  371,  991 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Copyright  convention,  universal,  accession  deposited, 

1001 
GATT,  third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  signed,  1001 
German  external  debts,  ratification  deposited,  693 
Mutual    defense    assistance   agreement   with   U.    S., 
signed  and  entry  into  force,  850, 929 
Turkey,  joint  communique  on  security,  327,  333n,  400, 
401: 
Addresses  and  statements  :  Byroade,  441,  442 ;  Dulles, 
581,  923 ;  Jernegan,  444,  595 
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Pakistan — Continued 

U.  S.  economic  and  teclinical  aid,  147,  366,  369,  433,  489, 

760 
U.  S.  military  aid,  214,  351 : 
Addresses :  Allen,  866 ;  Jernegan,  444,  593,  594,  595 
Pakistan  request  for,  333n,  447 
President    Eisenhower's    letter    to    Prime    Minister 

Nehru  explaining,  400  (text),  447,  448,  594 
Statements :  Dulles,  581 ;  Eisenhower,  401  (text),  441, 
447 
U.  S.  wheat  shipments,  369,  489;  termination,  760 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  96, 329,  332 
Palestine  question : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Byroade,  708,  761 ;  Howard, 
328 ;  Jenkins,  629 ;  Johnston,  788 ;  Lodge,  651 ;  Sanger, 
210,  211, 212,  214 
Arab  case  and  Israeli  case,  629,  630, 631 
Arab  refugees.     See  Arab  refugees  and  Jordan  River 
Israeli  bus,  ambush  In  Negev,  554 
Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 
Qibiya  incident,  212,  329,  330,  331,  651 
Shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint  against  Egypt, 

569 
U.  N.  observation  system,  979 
Pan  American  Day : 
Addresses  (Holland),  675,677 
Proclamation,  564 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  accomplishments, 

167 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  member, 

U.  S.  national  commission,  963 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization,  238,  692 
Pan  American  Union,  relationship  to  OAS,  951 
Panama : 
Opium  protocol  (1953),  ratification  deposited,  852 
Sewerage  facilities  in  Colon  Free  Zone  area,  agreement 

regarding,  entry  into  force,  803 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
Pandit,  Mme.  Vijaya  Lakshmi,  communication  to  mem- 
bers regarding  reconvening  8th  session  of  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  256 
Paumunjom,  Korea,  negotiations  for  political  conference. 

See  Korea 
Paraguay : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  credentials,  511 
U.  S.  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with,  800 
Parker,  Jameson,  press  statement  on  U.  S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china, 623 
Passports : 

Increase  in  number  issued,  999 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  to  facilitate  issuance,  194 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  establishment  by  Allied  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany,  913 
Patterson,  Morehead : 
Chairman,  U.   S.  committee  for  United  Nations  Day, 

567,  771 
Deputy  U.   S.  representative  on  U.  N.  Disarmament 
Commission,  850 
Peace,  addresses : 
Building  a  cooperative  peace  through  international  un- 
derstanding ( Eisenhower ) ,  699,  899 
Peace  and  security  in  the  H-bomb  age  (Wainhouse) ,  983 
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Peace  observation  mission.  Thai  request  for.    See  Thai- 
land 
Peace  treaty,  Japan.  See  Japan 
Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.    See  Disputes. 
Percy,  Charles  H.,  request  for  President's  views  on  eco- 
nomic policy  proposals,  841 
Perkins,  Warwick,  member.  Mixed  Electoral  Commission, 

Sudan,  213,  281n 
Personnel,  Public  Committee  on,  formation  and  1st  meet- 
ing, 413 ;  report  on,  1002 
Peru: 
Ecuadoran  boundary  dispute,  conciliation,  468,  678 
Haya  de  la  Torre  asylum  case,  634 

GATT,  declaration  on  continued  application  of  sched- 
ules, signature,  773 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Guatemala,  298 
Philippines : 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  statements  (Dulles)  864,  948 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  U.  S.     See  under  Mutual 

defense  treaties 
Position  on  Communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  623 
Trade,  inter-island,  proposed  sale  of  U.   S.  merchant 

vessels  for,  571 
Trade  with  Japan,  294,  295 
Trade  with  U.  S. : 

Reciprocal  extension  of  free-trade  period,  802 
Trade  agreement,  proposals  for  modification,  566 
U.  S.  technical  aid,  budget  recommendations,  147 
Phillips,  William,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169 
Phleger,  Herman : 
International    law,    address    on    recent    developments 

in,  196 
U.  N.  awards  case,  U.  S.  oral  argument,  963 
Pic6,  Rafael,  technical  aid  work,  373 
Pierson,  Warren  Lee,  resignation  as  U.   S.   delegate  to 

Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  69 
Poland : 

Consulates  general  in  U.  S.,  closing,  352 

Division  of,  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact   (1939),  819,  943 

NNSC,  false  allegations  by  Polish  member  against  U.  N. 

Command  in  Korea,  941,  944,  977 
Ship,  U.  S.  rejection  of  charge  of  interception  of,  824 
Political  Community,  European,  projected,  141,  558 
Political    conference,    Korea.      See    Geneva    Conference: 

Korean  phase  and  under  Korea 
Postal  convention,  universal,  ratifications  deposited,  693, 

733,  803,  965 
Potsdam  agreement,  creation  of  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, 223 
Potthoff,  Heinz,  remarks  upon  U.  S.  loan  to  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community,  672 
Praca,  Polish  tanker,  U.  S.  rejection  of  Polish  charge  of 

interception,  824 
Press : 

Address  (Eisenhower),  699 

Censorship,   statements:    Eisenhower,    701;   Hotchkis, 
682 ;  Lodge,  849 
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Press — Continued 

Journalists,  U.  S.,  kidnapped  by  Chinese  Communists, 

685 
U.  N.  as  world  forum,  723 
Price-support  program : 

Tung  imports,  effect  on,  investigation,  839 
Wool  imports,  effect  on,  recommendations  of  President, 
393 
Prisoners  of  war,  Korea  : 

American  prisoners,  reported  transfer  to  Soviet  custody, 

U.  S.  and  Soviet  notes,  785 
Communist  prisoners,  disturbances  by,  61, 92 
Custodian  forces,  India : 
Arrival  in  Korea,  92 
Commended,  334,  866 
Transfer  of  prisoners,  295 
liixchange  of : 

Addresses  :   Dean,  16 ;  Martin,  546 
Indian  attempt  to  reconvene  8th  session  of  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  256 
U.  N.  Command  reports,  30,  31,  64,  92,  652 
Mistreatment  by  Communists,  200,  201,  860,  976 
Nonrepatriated,  release  of : 

Addresses  and  statements  :    Dulles,  153 ;  Eisenhower, 
901 ;  Hull,  90,  152 ;  Key,  977 ;  Lodge,  153 ;  Phleger, 
201,  206;  Robertson,  151,  400;  Swedish  and  Swiss 
members,  NNRC,  115 ;  Wadsworth,  153 
Exchange    of    correspondents    between    U.    N.    Com- 
mander and  Chairman,  NNRC,  90,  113,  115,  153, 
154,  295 
U.  N.  Command  report,  31 
Prisoners  of  war,  treatment.    See  Geneva  conventions 
Private  enterprise : 
In  Latin  America : 

Addresses  :  Bohan,  876 ;  Woodward,  234 
Report  of  Milton  Eisenhower,  159,  235,  360,  381,  764 
In  U.  S.,  addresses:   Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  837;  Hol- 
land, 766 
Private  investment  capital.     See  Investment  of  private 

capital 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 

Oats  shipments  to  U.  S.,  limitation,  56 
Pan  American  Day,  564 
Rye  imports,  quota,  565 
Tariff  concessions  to  Uruguay,  53 
Trade  agreement  with  Uruguay,  termination,  733 
World  Trade  Week,  801 
Procurement,  off-shore : 

Agreement  with  Luxembourg,  803 
Program  with  France,  641 
Program  with  Spain,  961 
Propaganda,    Communist.     See    under   Communism    and 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of 
Protection  of  U.  S.  citizens  abroad.     See  United  States 

citizens 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel,  413.  1002 
Publications : 

Congress,  lists  of  current  legislation  on  foreign  policy, 
102,  337,  483,  534,  571,  633,  694,  810,  825,  842,  925,   953, 
999,  1000 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  released  : 
1936,  vol.  I  (General,  British  Commonwealth),  654 
1936,  vol.  II  (Europe),  852 
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Publications — Continued 

Foreign  Relations  o/  the  United  States,  released — Con. 
1936,  vol.  Ill  ( Near  East  and  Africa ) ,  328 
1936,  vol.  IV  (Far  East),  734 

1936,  vol.  V  (American  Republics),  965 

1937,  vol.  I  (General),  1006 

1937,  vol.  II   (British  Commonwealth,  Europe,  Near 
East,  and  Africa),  966 
German  Foreign  Policy  Documents,  1918-J!i5  (The  War 

Tears,  Sept.  4,  1939-Mar.  18,  1940),  released,  1005 
Rumanian  Legation  in  U.  S.,  ban  on  publications  of,  47 
State  Department,  lists  of  recent  releases,  142,  338,  402, 

414,  453,  494,  614,  853 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  34,  67,  131, 
174,  526,  573,  607,  645,  679,  715,  854,  888,  993 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  U.  S.  consular  agency  closed, 

654 
Puerto  Rico : 

Address   (Lord)   before  Legislative  Assembly,  372 
U.  S.  policy  toward  possilile  independence,  255 
Purchase     agreement     with     Japan.     See     Agricultural 
suriJluses 

Qibiya,  Jordan,  raid  by  Israeli  forces,  212,  329,  330,  331, 
631,  651 

Radar  installations  for  joint  U.S.-Canadian  air  defense, 
639 

Radford,  Admiral  Arthur,  quoted,  849 

Radio  Free  Europe  (see  also  Broadcasting),  Czech  counter- 
measures,  320 

Railway  Congress,  VIII  Pan  American,  accomplishments, 
167 

Railway  Congress  Association,  Pan  American,  member, 
U.  S.  national  commission,  963 

Randall,  Clarence  B. : 

Foreign    Economic    Policy    Commission     report.     See 

Foreign  Economic   Policy  Commission 
Special  White  House  consultant,  appointment,  195»i,  325 
U.  S.  measures  to  facilitate  international  travel,  letter 
on,  997 

Raw  materials,  international  trade  in  : 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 

Policy,  189,  191,  192 
Recommendations  of  President  to  Congress,  605 

Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 
See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  liquidation  of  certain  af- 
fairs of,  transmittal  to  Congress  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  813 

Red  Cross,  International,  statement  on  International  Red 
Cross  Day  (Smith),  787 

Red  Cross  hospital  for  Korea,  German,  agreement  for,  270, 
568 

Reed,  Representative  Daniel  A.,  foreign  economic  poUcy 
minority  report,  321ra 

Reed,  Harry,  food  survey,  Pakistan,  369 

Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Near  East,  report,  95, 
210 

Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab  refugees.     See  Arab  refugees 
German,  from  East  Zone,  206,  225,  754,  787,  825 
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Refugees  and  displaced  persons — Continued 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 
See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Netlierlands,  migration  to  U.  S.,  714,  797,  798 
Refugee  Relief  Act   (1953),  operation,  address   (Auer- 

bach),  797 
Trieste,  British-U.  S.  Zone,  129 

U.  S.  voluntary  relief,  article  (Ringland),  385,  388,  389, 
390,  392 
Regional  arrangements  (see  also  Collective  security ;  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community ;  European  treaty  for  col- 
lective security  ;  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  ; 
Mutual  defense  ;  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ; 
and  Organization  of  American  States),  address  (By- 
roade),  441 
Relief,  war,  voluntary  contributions,  article  (Ringland), 

384 
Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Arab  refugees ;  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migration ;  Ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons ;  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency;  and  individual  countries 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  text  and  transmittal  to 

Congress,  811,  812 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1954,  text  and  transmittal 

to  Congress,  813,  814 
Renter,  Ernst,  economic  needs  of  Berlin,  appeal  for,  588 
Reynosa,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 
Rhee,  Syngman : 
Conference  with  Ambassador  Dean  on  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, 708 
Mutual  defense  treaty,  U.   S.  and  Korea,  negotiation, 
132, 133 
Richards,  James  P.,  statements : 
Jordan  River  project,  211 

Relationship  of  U.  N.  General  Assembly  and  Adminis- 
trative Tribunal,  34,  482 
Rifai,  Abdul  M.,  credentials  as  Ambassador  of  Jordan  to 

U.  S.,  24 
Riband  Dam  project,  India,  597 

Riley,  Russell  L.,  address  on  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram, 162 
Ringland,   Arthur   C,   article   on   voluntary   foreign   aid 

(1939-53),  383 
Rio    treaty.      See    Inter-American    treaty    of    reciprocal 

assistance 
Road  traffic  convention  and  protocol : 
Actions  on,  884 
Article  (Kelly,  Eliot),  117 
Robbin-s,  Robert  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  694 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  addresses : 
China,  Faith  in  the  Future  of,  398 
Far  East,  U.  S.  responsibilities  in,  348 
Japan : 

U.  S.-Japanese  friendship,  547 
U.  S.  policy  toward,  229 
Korea,  Our  Victory  in,  149 

North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  meeting,  297 
Scandinavian  cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  opening,  202 
Romulo,  Carlos  P.,  establishment  of  Council  for  tl.   S.- 
Philippine mutual  defense  matters,  973 


Ruanda-Urundi : 

Road  traffic  convention,  application  to,  884 

Trusteeship  administration,  article  (Gerig),  717,  719 
Rumania : 

Anniversary  of  national  holiday,  755 

Georgescu  boys,  freed,  640 

Jews,  persecution,  statement  (Murphy),  914 

Publications  of  Legation  in  U.  S.,  ban  on,  47 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  address  on  American  diplomacy,  207 
Rye  imports : 

Investigation,  22 

Quota,  proclamation  establishing,  565 
Ryukyu  Islands  (Amami-Oshima  group),  U.  S.  relinquish- 
ment of  rights  under  Japanese  peace  treaty,  17,  515 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  acceptance  depositee,../ 
Nicaragua,  929 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway : 
Address  (Morton),  363,  364 

Legislation  enacted,  remarks  (Eisenhower,  Wiley,  Fer- 
guson, Dondero),  796 
President's  message  to  Congress  regarding,  78 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  designation  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct,  959 

Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  Advisory 
Committee  of  ILO,  U.  S.  delegation,  772 

Salmon  Fisheries,  Pacific,  appointment  of  U.  S.  member, 
640 

Saltzman,  Charles  E.,  nomination  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration,  1002 

San  Luis  Potosf,  Mexico,  U.  S.  consulate  to  be  closed,  852 

San  Marino,  party  to  Statute  of  International  Court  of 
Justice,  613 

Sanger,  Richard  H.,  address  on  U.  S.  policy  in  Middle  East 
during  1953,  209 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  International  Film  Festival,  298 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

Death  of  King,  message  (Eisenhower),  212 
Export-Import  Bank  loan,  370,  553,  731 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  298 
U.  S.  economic  and  technical  aid,  367,  433,  553 
U.  S.  relations,  statement  (Eisenhower),  274 

Scandinavia,  cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address   (Rob- 
ertson), 202 

Schoenfeld,  Rudolph  E.,  confirmation  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Colombia,  298 

Scissors  and  shears,  retention  of  present  duty  on,  840 

Seamen,  able,  convention  on  certification  of,  U.  S.  ratifica- 
tion registered,  693 

Sears,  Mason,  statements  on  African  trust  territories,  298, 
336,  453 

Secretariat,  U.  N.,  documents  listed,  715,  888 

Securities,    Belgian,    in    Germany,    registration    require- 
ments, 673 

Securities,  West  German,  U.  S.  restoration  of  trading  in, 
159 

Security,  collective.     See  Collective  security  and  Mutual 
defense 

Security,  national : 

Foreign    policy    objective,    addresses :    Murphy,    288 ; 
Smith,  263 
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Security,  national — Continned 
Personnel  investigations,  State  Department.    See  State 

Department 
President's  messages  to  Congress,  78, 143 
Security  Council,  U.  N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Decrease  in  power,  252 
Documents  listed,  34, 131,  526,  607, 715, 993 
Membership  provisions,  proposed  changes,  171,  451 
Palestine  question,  action  on.     See  Jordan  River  and 

Palestine  question 
Trieste  problem,  postponement,  70 
Voting  procedure : 

Proposed  changes,  171, 172, 173,  451 
Soviet  Union,  use  of  veto,  460,  643,  645,  916,  937,  974, 
975n,  984,  986,  989 
Selection  Boards,  Foreign  Service,  meeting  and  member- 
ship, 529 
Self-determination.      See  under  Colonialism 
Semenov,  Vladimir,  refusal  to  restore  interzonal  freedom 

of  movement  in  Germany,  509,  879 
Senate,  U.  S.    See  Congress 
Shaw,  G.  Howland,  opinion  on  effect  of  security  program 

on  Foreign  Service,  169- 
Ships  and  shipping : 

Brazilian  coastal  shipping,  proposed  sale  of  V.  S.  vessels 

for,  533,  952 
China,  loan  of  U.  S.  destroyers  to,  398,  568 
China,  loan  of  U.  S.  small  naval  craft,  agreement  for, 

965 
Egyptian  shipping  restrictions,  Israeli  complaint,  569 
Japan,  loan  of  U.  S.  naval  vessels  to,  agreement  for,  929, 

965 
Load  line  convention,  international,  actions  on,  929 
Philippines,  inter-island  trade,  proposed  sale  of  U.  S. 

merchant  vessels  for,  571 
Polish  tanker,  U.  S.  rejection  of  charges  of  interception 

of,  824 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention,  action  on,  929 
Soviet  return  to  U.  S.  of  lend-lease  vessels.    See  Lend- 
lease  vessels 
U.  S.  maritime  policy,  address  (Bohan),  875 
Warships : 

Agreement  with  Cuba  to  facilitate  informal  visits, 

renewal,  884 
U.  S.  and  British  warships,  courtesy  visits  to  Istan- 
bul, Soviet  protests,  278 
Shivers,  Allan,  visit  to  Korea,  836 
Simpson,  Representative  Richard   M.,  foreign  economic 

policy  minority  report,  321»i 
Sinai  Peninsula,  irrigation  project,  99,  553 
Slave  labor.   See  Forced  labor 
Slavery  convention  of  1926,  protocol  amending: 
Acceptance,  Finland,  773 
Signature,  567,  773 
Slezak,  John,  address,  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Project, 

954 
Small    Business    Administration,    transfer    of   functions 

from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  813 
Smith,  David  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  483 
Smith,  Senator  H.  Alexander,  reply  (Morton)  to  inquiry 
regarding  need  for  Senate  action  on  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  with  Japan,  570 
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Smith,  Walter  Bedell : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Arab  refugee  problem,  97 
Current    international    problems,    progress    toward 

solving,  358 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  U.  S.  loan  to, 

672 
EDC  treaty,  Netherlands  deposit  of  ratification,  433 
Foreign  policy  for  the  "long  haul,"  263 
Geneva  Conference :   Indochina,  589,  783,  944 ;  Korea, 

915,  940 ;  U.  S.  goals,  744 
Lithuanian  independence  day,  320 
Red  Cross  Day,  International,  787 
Correspondence : 

Canadian  oats,  limitation  on  shipments  to  U.  S.,  21 

Reply  to  Arthur  H.  Dean  regarding  unavailability  for 

Geneva  Conference,  398 

Geneva  Conference,  chairman,  U.  S.  delegation,  739 

Smith-Mundt  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  program 

Solidarity,    declaration    of.     See   under   Inter-American 

Conference 
Somaliland,  narcotic  drugs,  1948  protocol  to  convention, 

extension  to,  693 
South  Africa,  Union  of : 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  ratifications  deposited : 
German  external  debts,  693 
Postal  convention,  universal,  733 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  733 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  773 
South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia 
South    Pacific   Commission,    agreement   relating    to   fre- 
quency of  session!?,  signed,  852 
Southworth,  Winthrop  M.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  De- 
partment, 774 
Soviet  bloc  countries : 
Arms  shipment  to  Guatemala,  835 

Forced  labor,  report  of  U.  N.  ad  hoc  committee,  state- 
ments :   Dulles,  422  ;  Hotchkis,  804 ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge, 
849 
Popular  resistance  in,  823 

U.  N.  specialized  agencies,  policy  toward,  828,  829 
U.  S.  export  policy : 

East-West  trade.  Battle  Act  report,  843 
Export-license  requirements,  157 

Recommendations   of   Commission   on   Foreign   Eco- 
nomic Policy,  194 
Statements  by  Secretary  Weeks,  111,  321 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics,    Union    of    (see    also    Com- 
munism) : 
Aggression.    See  Communism 
Aircraft  of,  alleged  destruction  by  U.  S.  over  Manchuria, 

U.  S.  and  Soviet  notes,  408,  410,  412 
Atomic  policy : 

Control  of  weapons,  757,  758 
Progress  in  development,  address  (Strauss),  660 
Talks  with  U.  S.  9,  80,  82,  110,  465,  622,  661,  977,  987 
Austrian  Government,  allegations  against,  U.   S.  con- 
cern, 824 
Austrian    state    treaty,    proposals    for.      See    Foreign 

Ministers'  Meeting 
Censorship  practices,  682,  686 
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Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  Union  of — Continued 
China,  Communist : 

Alliance  with,  addresses,  etc. :   Jenkins,  624,  625,  859 ; 
Martin,  544,  545 

Five-power  conference,    Soviet  attempts  to  include, 
81,  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405,  739 

Membership  on  U.   N.   Disarmament   Subcommittee, 
Soviet  proposal  for,  688 
Disarmament : 

Member,  U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  687,  688 

Obstructionist  measures,  786,  985,  986,  987,  988 

Position  on,  757,  758 
"Divide  and  conquer"  policy,  148,  362,  460,  562,  900 
Economic  conditions,  ECE  survey,  611 
Economic  policies,  address  (Merchant),  823 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  absorption,  267,  269,  942 
Europe,  Western,  policy  in,  4,  6,  8,  148,  461 
EDO,  verbal  attacks  on,  180,  265,  314,  344,  362,  757,  758, 

822,  880 
European  treaty  for  collective  security,  proposals  for. 

See  European  treaty  for  collective  security 
Five-power  conference  with  Communist  China,  attempts 

for,  81,  181,  182,  183,  222,  223,  292,  346,  404,  405,  739 
Forced  labor,  report  of  U.  N.  ad  hoc  committee,  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  422 ;  Hotchkis,  804 ;  Key,  976 ;  Lodge, 

849 
Foreign   Ministers'    Meeting   in   Berlin.     See   Foreign 

Ministers'  Meeting 
Freedom  of  information,  charges  against  U.  S.  in  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  refutation  (Hotchkis),  685, 

730,  809 
Geneva  Conference.     See  Geneva  Conference 
Germany : 

Objectives  in,  address   (Conant),  754 

Unification,   proposals  for.     See   Foreign   Ministers' 
Meeting 
Germany,  East,  claim  of  "sovereignty"  for,  511,  588,  670 
Germany,  West,  assassination  plots,  U.  S.  protest,  671, 

715 
Greece,  "peace  offensive"  in,  276 
Korea : 

American   prisoners  of  war,   denial   of   transfer   to 
Soviet  custody,  785 

Soviet  obstructions  to  unification,  statement  (Dulles), 
704 
Middle   East   and    South    Asia,    policy   in,   addresses : 

Jenkins,  629 ;  Jernegan,  444 
Military  strength,  address  (Merchant),  821 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  (1939),  819,  943 
NATO,  verbal  attacks  on,  226,  268,  312,  313,  344,  358, 

562,  759 
Personal  freedom,  restriction  on,  address   (Streibert), 

203 
Power  system,  address  (Merchant),  819 
Prisoners  of  war,  attitude  toward,  201 
Propaganda   (see  also  under  Communism)  : 

India,  593 

Middle  East,  709 

Propaganda  machine,  address  (Streibert),  206 

Underdeveloped  countries,  828,  829 

Use  of  U.  N.  for,  828 
Thai   request   for   peace   observation   mission,   veto  in 

Security  Council,  936,  974,  975« 


Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Union  of — Continued 

Threat  to  free  world,  440,  484,  819 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  ratifications  deposited : 
Geneva  prisoners  of  war  conventions,  1001 
Genocide  convention,  884 
Sugar  agreement,  international,  733 

Turkish  Straits  problem,  proposals  and  protests,  277 

United  Nations,  denunciation  and  rejection  of  authority 
of,  915,  916,  917 

UNESCO,  constitution  of,  signature  and  deposit  of 
acceptance,  884 

U.  N.  specialized  agencies,  policy  toward,  828,  829,  884, 
980 

U.  N.  trusteeship  administration,  criticism  of,  717 

U.  S.  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece,  protest,  277 

U.  S.  aircraft,  destruction  over  Sea  of  Japan,  U.  S. 
note,  408,  409 

U.  S.-Hungarian  plane  incident  (1951),  Soviet  conduct 
regarding,  U.  S.  application  to  International  Court 
of  Justice,  449,  450  (text) 

U.  S.  lend-lease  vessels.    See  Lend-lease  vessels 

U.  S.  private  investment  abroad,  false  charges  con- 
cerning, 730 

Veto,  use  in  Security  Council,  460,  643,  645,  916,  937, 
974,  975n,  984,  986,  969 
Spain : 

Economic  and  military  arrangements  with  U.  S. : 
Agreements:    FOA   report,   488;   addresses    (Dunn), 

476,  960 
FOA  allocations,  641,  960 

U.  S.  bases  in,  statements  (Dulles),  580,  922 

Visits  of  officials  to  U.  S.,  962 

World  Meteorological   Organization  convention,  appli- 
cation to  Spanish  Guinea  and  Spanish  Zone  of  Mo- 
rocco, 733 
Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Near  East, 

interim  report  on  Arab  refugee  situation,  95,  210 
Specialized  agencies,  U.  N.  (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 

Coordination  system,  possible  improvement,  451 

Soviet  policy  toward,  828,  829,  980 

U.  S.  contributions,  371,  550 

Work  of,  addresses  (Key),  396,  827,  980 
Spekke,   Arnolds,   letters   of   appointment  as   Charg6  in 

U.  S.  of  Republic  of  Latvia,  882 
Stassen,  Harold  E. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Berlin,  need  for  financial  aid,  587 
East- West  trade  talks  with  U.  K.  and  France,  563 
Hong  Kong  fire  victims,  emergency  relief  for,  87 
Pakistan,  completion  of  wheat  shipments  to,  760 
Technical  aid  program  :  Address,  871 ;  announcement 

on  cooperation  of  voluntary  agencies,  674 
U.  S.  aid  to  Europe,  485 

Reports  and  recommendations: 
Battle  Act  operations,  report  to  Congress  (July-Dec. 

1953),  843 
Continuance  of  U.  S.  aid  under  Battle  Act  provisions, 
recommendations,  491 

Visit  to  Near  East  and  South  Asia  (1953),  209,  275 

Visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  (1954),  333 
State  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 

Appointments,  confirmations,  etc.,  169,  338,  374,  413,  483, 
694,  774,  814,  966, 1004 
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state  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service) — Continued 
Educational  exchange  program.     See  Educational  ex- 
change program 
Foreign  affairs,  conduct  of,  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, 147 
Foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board,  estab- 
lishment, 169 
Inspection  service,  413,  774 
Organizational  changes,  413 
Passports,  194,  999 
Personnel  security  program : 

Investigative  procedures,  address   (McLeod),  469 
Effect  on  Foreign  Service,  statement  (Dulles),  169 
Publications.    See  Publications 
Resignations  and  retirements,  374,  774 
Wriston    report,    correspondence     (Dulles,    Wriston), 
1002 
State  Governors,  U.  S.,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
State  of  the  Union  address  (Eisenhower),  75,  274 
Status  of  forces,  status  of  international  military  head- 
quarters, and  status  of  NATO,  national  representa- 
tives and  international  staff,  agreements  and  protocol, 
198,   693,  694,   1001 
Steel  agreement,  U.  S.  and  India,  156,  369 
Strategic  materials : 

Battle  Act  operations  (July-Dec.  1953),  report  to  Con- 
gress, 843 
Continuance  of  aid  to  certain  countries  under  Battle 

Act,  491 
Defined,  843 
Recommendations  of  10th  Inter-American  Conference, 

636 
Stockpiling,  President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  145 
Strauss,  Levels  L. : 

Hydrogen-bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific,  statement,  548,  926 
Peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  President  Eisenhower's 
proposals,  address,  659 
Streibert,  Theodore  C,  address.  Soil  of  Freedom,  203 
Stuart,  R.  Douglas,  address  on  U.  S.-Canadian  relations, 

18 
Student-exchange  program.     See  Educational   exchange 

program 
Students,  Chinese,  in  U.  S.,  statement  issued  at  Geneva 

Conference  concerning,  949 
Submarines,  atomic,  launching,  144,  303 
Sudan,  Anglo-Egyptian : 

Controversy,  article  (Howard),  280 
Elections,  213 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  addresses  :   Howard,  281 ;  Sanger, 

213 
Sugar  agreement,  international: 
Advantages  and  status,  493 
Ratifications  and  accessions,  525,  733,  773 
Sullivan,  Representative  Leonor,  letter  to  Secretary  Dulles 

regarding  coffee-price  increase,  257 
Suomela,  Arnie  J.,  appointment  on  fisheries  commissions, 

640 
Surinam,  U.  S.  technical  aid,  survey  and  agreement,  89, 

733 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities.    See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Suydam,  Henry,  press  statement  on  atomic  energy  con- 
versations with  Soviet  Union,  80 
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Sweden : 

Cultural  exhibition  in  U.  S.,  address  (Robertson),  202 

NNRC,  position  on  unrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  115 

NNSC,  refutation  of  Communist  charges  against  U.  N. 
Command,  941,  944,  977 

Ocean  stations  agreement,  accession  deposited,  884 

V.  S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  414 
Switzerland : 

German  external  debts,  agreement  on,  ratification  de- 
posited, 693 

International  Red  Cross  Day,  787 

NNRC,  position  on  unrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  115 

NNSC,  refutation  of  Communist  charges  against  U.  N. 
Command,  941,  944,  977 
Syria  (see  also  Palestine  question)  : 

Arab  refugee  problem,  96,  97,  98,  .5.53 

Jordan  Valley  project.    See  Jordan  River 


Tanganyika,  East  Africa,  progress  toward  self-determi- 
nation: article  (Gerig),  717,  719;  statement  (Sears), 
453 
Tariff  policy,  U.  S. : 

Basic  principles,  address  (Hensel),  919 

Concession  to  Uruguay,  proclamation  of,  53 

President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  221 

President's  recommendations  to  Congress  on  foreign 
economic  policy,  603 

Reciprocal  reduction  of  barriers,  address  (Holland), 
767 

Recomendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  191,  192,  323,  324,  517,  603,  847 

Scissors  and  shears,  President's  decision  not  to  increase 
duty  on,  840 

Tung  imports,  effect  on  price-support  program,  investi- 
gation, 839 

Wool  imports,  recommendations  of  President  concern- 
ing price-support  program,  381,  393 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  : 

Continued  application  of  schedules,  declaration  on,  ac- 
tions on,  525,  773,  803 

India,  request  for  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions, 
406 

Japan : 

Benefits  of  accession,  233 

Commercial  policy  pending  accession,  text  of  decision 
and  declarations,  154,  514 

Recommendations  of  Commission  of  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  and  President's  message  to  Congress,  193,  324, 
604,  841 

Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 
actions  on — 
Second  protocol,  803 
Third  protocol,  525,  773,  803,  852,  965,  1001 

Uruguay,  accession,  53 

Work  commended,  512 
Tax  incentives  for  U.  S.  investors  abroad  : 

President's  budget  message  to  Congress,  237,  428,  429, 
729 

President's  recommendations  to  Congress  on  foreign 
economic  policy,  604,  842,  999 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  190, 191, 192,  324 
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Tax  treatment  of  the  forces  and  their  members,  conven- 
tion between  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France,  and  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  German  deposit  of  ratification, 
653 
Taxation,    double,    avoidance   of.     See   Double   taxation 
Teacher-exchange  program.     See  Educational  exchange 

program 
Technical  assistance  program,  U.  N.     See  under  United 

Nations 
Technical  cooperation,  OAS,  action  by  10th  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference,  636 
Technical   cooperation   program,   U.   S.     See  Mutual  se- 
curity and  assistance  programs 
Technical  missions  to  U.  S.,  Japanese,  agreement  for,  568 
Telecommunication  convention,  international,  accessions 

and  ratifications  deposited  773, 1001 
Telecommunication  policy,  U.  S.,  address  (Black),  83 
Territorial  asylum,  convention  on,  634 
Thailand : 

Communist  threat  to,  statement  (Dulles) ,  43 

Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 

Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  statements  (Dulles),  864,  948 

Peace  observation  mission,  request  for : 

Addresses  and  statements :  Dulles,  936,  974 ;  Lodge, 

974 
Thai  draft  resolution,  975 
Position  on  Communist  threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  590, 

623 
tJ.  N.  technical  aid  program,  373 
Thermonuclear  tests.    See  Atomic  energy. 
Thimayya,  Gen.  K.  S.,  correspondence  with  Gen.  Hull  on 
release  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war,  Korea,  90, 
113, 115, 153 
Thornton,  Dan,  visit  to  Korea,  273,  836 
Three   powers,   convention   on   relations   with   Germany, 

German  ratification,  653 
Thurston,  Ray  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  966 
Thurston,    Walter,    chairman,    U.    S.-Mexican   Migratory 

Labor  Commission,  565 
Timberman,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.,  efforts  to  restore  free- 
dom of  movement  in  Germany,  509,  510 
Tin  agreement,  international : 
Article  (Nichols),  239 
U.  S.  position,  393 
Togoland,  British,  progress  toward  self-rule,  336,  718 
Togoland,  French,  administration  as  trust  territory,  716 

718 
Token  Import  Plan,  British,  extension,  123 
Tourism.    See  Travel,  international 
Trade  (see  also  Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.  S.)  : 
Agricultural  surpluses.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
American  republics,  trade  with,  addresses :  Cabot,  48 ; 

Holland,  767 ;  Woodward,  2.35 
Battle  Act  controls,  491,  843 
China,  Communist,  embargo  on  exports  to,  41,  42,  111, 

112, 194,  5G3,  626,  845,  848,  861 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  Interna- 
tional   convention    to    facilitate    importation,    Indo- 
nesian accession  deposited,  965 
Commercial  treaties.    See  Commercial  treaties 
East-West  trade : 
Battle  Act,  491,  843 
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Trade — Continued 

East-West  trade — Continued 
Message  of  President  to  Congress,  606 
Recommendations  of  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mission, 194 
Talks,  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  563 

European  trade,  economic  survey  by  ECE,  608 

Export-Import  Bank  loans.     See  Export-Import  Bank 

Export-licensing  regulations,  U.  S.,  157,  321 

Foreign  Economic  Policy  Commission  report.    See  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  Commission 

FOA  report  to  Congress  (June  30-Dec.  31,  1953),  485 

Imports.    See  Imports 

Japanese  trade.    See  Japan 

Merchandise,   convention  on   uniformity  of  nomencla- 
ture for  classification  of,  U.  S.  withdrawal,  929 

Military  policy,  U.  S.,  effect  on  foreign  trade,  address 
(Hensel),919 

North  Korea,  embargo  on  exports  to,  111,  112,  194,  563, 
845 

Philippine  trade.    See  Philippines 

President's  economic  reports  to  Congress,  219,  321,  602 

Price   instability    in   primary   commodities,    statement 
(Hotchkis),  726 

Soviet  bloc,  U.  S.  export  policy.  111,  157,  194,  321,  845 

Strategic  materials.     See  Strategic  materials 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  493 

Tariff  policy,  U.  S.    See  Tariff  policy 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 
and  trade 

Tin  exports  under  international  tin  agreement,  245 

U.  K.,  Token  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 

War  materials,  convictions  for  illegal  export,  567 

World  Trade  Week,  proclamation,  801 
Trade  agreements : 

Ecuador,  possible  amendment  of  agreement,  173 

Escape  clauses,  report  on  : 
Message  of  President  to  Congress,  173,  603 
Recommendation  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  193 

Scissors  and  shears,  investigation  of  concessions  on  and 
decision  not  to  increase  duty,  840 

Uruguay,  termination  of  agreement,  732 
Trade  Agreements  Act  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general 
agreement  on)  : 

Extension,  220 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  and  President's  recommendations  to  Congress, 
193,  603,  841,  842 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.  S.-Canada  Commit- 
tee, meeting  and  communique,  364,  511 
Transportation  (.«ee  also  Ships  and  Shipping)  : 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  VIII,  167,  963 

Road  traflie  convention  and  protocol,  117,  884 
Travel,  international : 

Americans  abroad,  article  (CoUigan),  663 

Facilitation,  U.  S.  measures,  letter  (Randall  to  Javits), 
997 

Motor  traffic,  standardization  and  simplification  of  regu- 
lations, 117,  884,  998 

Recommendations  of  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  194 

Recommendations  of  President  to  Congress,  606,  842 
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Travel,  international — Continued 
U.  S.  customs  simplification,  192,  604,  842,  998 
Visa  fees  and  tourist  charges,  agreement  with  El  Salva- 
dor for  abolishment,  773 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international     Uor    specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  : 
Bilateral  economic  treaties,  U.  S.  and  other  countries, 

listed,  443 
Brlcker  amendment,  text  and  views  of  President,  195 
Current  actions  on,  listed,  525,  567,  613,  653,  693,  733, 

773,  803,  851,  884,  929,  965,  1001 
Educational  exchange,  operation  under  executive  agree- 
ments, 889 
Foreign  investments,  negotiation  of  treaties  for  protec- 
tion of,  729 
Technical  assistance  agreements,  provisions,  551 
Tribunal,  Administrative,  U.  N.,  relationship  to  General 
Assembly,  request  for  advisory  opinion  of  Court  in 
U.  N.  awards  case,  34,  199,  482,  963 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of,  report  on  administration  of 

Brltish-U.  S.  Zone,  124 
Trieste,  Zone  B,  agreement  on  German  external  debts, 

accession  deposited,  733 
Trieste  problem,  postponement  of  Security  Council  dls- 

cugsion,  70 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  completion  of 

work  and  resignation  of  U.  S.  delegate,  69 
Tripartite  Pact   (Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia),  248,  276, 

365,  441 
Troops,  U.  S.    See  Armed  forces 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  Inter-American,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Trust  territories  (see  aZ«o  Colonialism)  : 
Africa.    Sec  under  Africa 
Pacific.    See  Pacific  trust  territory 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.  N. : 

Documents  listed,  69, 174,  645, 679,  854 
14th  session,  U.  S.  representative  and  advisers,  930 
Trusteeship  system,  operation,  716 
Tsuzuki,  Dr.  Masao,  visit  to  U.  S.,  791 
Tubman,  William  V.  S.,  visit  to  U.  S.,  795 
Tuna  Commission,  Tropical,  Inter-American,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  commissioner,  640 
Tuna  industry,  Japan,  unharmed  by  radioactivity,  598 
Tung  imports,  investigation  of  effect  on  price-support  pro- 
gram, 839 
Tunisian  situation,  article  (Howard),  332 
Turkey : 

Copper  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia,  493 
Economic  progress,  statement  (Anderson),  284 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  370,  553,  731 
Geneva  Conference,  invitation  to,  347 
Geneva  conventions  on  prisoners  of  war  (1949),  ratifica- 
tion deposited,  773 
International  Bank  loans,  286,  371,  407,  551,  553 
Investment  legislation,  2S5n,  486, 551 
NATO,  membership,  277,  279, 285, 440, 912 
NATO,    protocol    on    status  of    international    military 

headquarters,  ratification  deposited,  1001 
NATO,  status  of  forces  agreement,  accession  deposited, 
1001 


Turkey — Continued 
Pakistan,  joint  communique  on  security,  327,  333>i,  400, 
401: 

Addresses  and  statements  :  Byroade,  441,  442 ;  Dulles, 
581,  923 ;  Jernegan,  444, 595 
President  of,  visit  to  U.  S.,  24, 162, 213,  284 : 

Address  before  joint  session  of  Congress,  247 

Award  of  Legion  of  Merit,  249 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S.,  879, 912 
Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  (with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia), 

248,  276, 365,  441 
Turkish  Straits  problem,  Soviet  proposals  and  protests, 

277 
U.  S.  military  and  economic  aid,  247,  279,  366,  367,  550, 

553, 580,  714, 992 ;  joint  communique,  912 

Underdeveloped  areas  («eeo?«o  Colonialism)  : 
Soviet  noncooperation  in  assistance  to,  828,  829 
U.  N.  aid.     See  United  Nations :    Technical  assistance 

program 
U.  S.  economic  policy  toward  {see  also  Mutual  security 

and  assistance  programs),  address  and  statements: 

Hotchkis,  725 ;  Key,  826 
UNESCO.     See   United   Nations   Educational,   Scientific, 

and  Cultural  Organization 
Union    of    South   Africa.     See    South   Africa,    Union   of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics,  Union  of 
United  Fruit  Co.,  expropriation  of  land  in  Guatemala, 

U.  S.  claim  and  proposed  arbitration,  678,  938,  950 
United  Kingdom : 

British  Commonwealth,  Foreign  Relations  volumes  on, 

released,  654,  966 
British  Guiana,  U.  S.  technical  cooperation  survey,  89 
British  West  Africa,  international  telecommunication 

convention,  accession  deposited,  773 
Channel  Islands,  treaty  actions,  693,  733 
Cyprus,  statement  in  U.  N.  by  Greek  representative,  276 
Disarmament  efforts  in  U.  N.,  986 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  U.  N.,  member,  687,  688 
East-West  trade  talks  with  U.  S.  and  France,  563 
Egypt: 

Controversy    with,    developments    in    1953,    article 
(Howard),  280 

Elections  in  Sudan,  address  (Sanger), 213 
Enemy  property,  conflicting  claims  to,  meetings  with 

U.  S.  to  discuss,  590 
EDC,  position  on  : 

Policy  statement  on,  620  (text),  748 

Statement  (DuUes),  185 
Fisheries  dispute  with  Iceland,  address  (Phleger),  200 
Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  in  Berlin.    See  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Meeting 
Geneva  Conference.    See  Geneva  Conference 
Germany : 

Interzonal  freedom  of  movement,  efforts  to  restore, 
508,  879 

Unification  plan.    See  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting 
Germany,  East,  joint  declaration  on  Soviet  claim  for 

"sovereignty"  of,  588 
Gold  Coast,  self-rule,  336,  717 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 
Houg  Kong : 

U.  S.  emergency  relief  for  fire  victims,  87 

U.  S.  export  policy,  112 
Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia,  conversations  with  U.  S. : 

Joint  statement,  622 

Statements  (Dulles),  590,  668 
Iranian  oil  dispute : 

Developments  in  1953,  article  (Hovrard),  279 

U.  S.  efforts  to  settle,  address  (Sanger),  214 
Isle  of  Man,  application  of  universal  postal  convention 

to,  693 
Military  talks  with  U.  S.,  948 
Monetary  gold  case,  199 
Nigeria,  self-rule,  298,  336,  717,  718 
Palestine  question,  draft  resolution  in  Security  Council 

on  Jordan  Valley  project,  58,  59,  297 
Patent  Appeal  Board,  Germany,  membership  on,  913 
Prime    Minister    (Churchill)    and    Foreign    Secretary 

(Eden)  to  visit  U.  S.,  statements  (White  House  and 

Dulles),  989,  991 
Queen  Mother,  visit  to  U.  S.,  327 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  213 
Tolien  Import  Plan,  extension,  123 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Income  tax  convention  with  U.  S. : 
Amendment,  884 
Supplementary  protocol  signed,  928 

NATO,  status  of  forces  agreement,  ratification  de- 
posited, 1001 

Postal  convention,  universal,  ratification  deposited 
for  U.  K.,  and  overseas  territories,  colonies,  etc., 
693,  733 

Sugar  agreement,  international,  ratification  deposited, 
525 

Technical  cooperation  agreement  with  U.  S.  for 
Caribbean  area,  653 

Telecommunication  convention,  international,  acces- 
sion deposited  for  British  West  Africa,  773 
Trieste,  British-U.   S.  Zone,  report  on  administration 
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A  Report  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 


Last  week  the  Nato  Ministerial  Council  met  in 
Paris.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  Defense,  and 
by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration. We  reviewed  the  progress  made  and 
we  made  plans  for  the  future. 

This  is  important  business  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  people.  Nato  comes  closer  than 
anything  yet  to  being  an  efl'ective  international 
community  police  force.  Fourteen  nations  have 
joined  together  to  create  a  defensive  organization 
committed  to  protect  the  security  of  a  large  area. 
This  area  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
constitutes  the  pi'incipal  home  of  Western  civili- 
zation. Also,  the  Western  European  part  con- 
tains coal  and  iron  and  industrial  plants  which,  if 
they  fell  into  hostile  hands,  would  markedly  shift 
the  balance  of  power  away  from  us. 

All  of  the  14  member  nations  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  toward  building  this  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Many  strategic 
facilities  are  contributed  by  smaller  nations.  Most 
of  the  forces  in  Europe  are  contributed  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States,  although  "there  are 
approximately  six  United  States  divisions,  with 
air  and  naval  support,  now  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. The  United  States  has  made  the  largest  single 
contribution  to  arming  and  equipping  the  Nato 
forces.  We  have  put  some  $11  billion  into  this 
phase  of  our  effort. 

The  project  is  so  vital  and  the  investment  in  it 
so  large  that  it  deserves  careful  supervision.  That 
is,  of  course,  the  continuing  task  of  our  able  per- 
manent representative  at  Nato's  headquarters  in 
France.^  But  also  it  is  important  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  from  the  14  countries  should  come  to- 
gether to  talk  about  Nato  and  its  problems. 

The  "Long  Haul"  Concept 

We  found  the  Oi'ganization  in  good  shape.  It 
has  adapted  itself  to  a  new  concept  which  the 

'  Made   before   the  National   Press   Club,   Wasliington, 
D.  C,  on  Deo.  22  (press  release  668). 
'Ambassador  John  C.  Hughes. 
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United  States  brought  to  the  Nato  meeting  of  last 
April.  Tliis  was  that  Nato  should  operate  on  a 
budget  which  the  member  nations  can  sustain  for 
what  may  be  a  long  period. 

When  Nato  was  organized  in  1950,  many 
thought  that  general  war  might  come  quickly  and 
that  Nato  should  build  itself  up,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  to  full  defensive  strength.  That  involved 
setting  a  pace  which  none  of  the  member  nations 
could  sustain  indefinitely. 

At  the  Ministerial  Council  Meeting  of  last  April, 
virtually  every  member  nation  was  saying  that  it 
could  not  carry  its  allotted  share  of  the  Nato  pro- 
gram without  large  grants  of  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States.  The  total  was  a  figure  which 
the  United  States  itself  could  not  indefinitely 
support. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  justifiable  and  even 
prudent  now  to  moderate  Nato's  emergency — and 
exhausting — pace. 

So,  at  the  last  April  Council  Meeting,  the  United 
States  put  forward  a  new  concept,  now  known  as 
that  of  the  "long  haul."  That  means  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  Nato,  which,  however,  will  preserve, 
and  not  exhaust,  the  economic  and  fiscal  strength 
of  member  nations. 

Some  feared  that  this  shift,  from  the  mood  of 
emergency  to  that  of  a  steady  pace,  could  not  be 
made  without  destroying  the  morale  of  the  Or- 
ganization and  leading  to  its  disintegration.  Some 
felt  that  what  we  proposed  wovdd  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  loss  of  United  States  interest  in  Nato. 
We  knew  that  the  change  of  pace  could  not  be 
safely  accomplished  except  by  skillful  handling. 
But  that  has  now  been  done.  It  was  made  possible 
by  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  permanent 
staff  and  the  military  leaders  of  Nato.  They  wei-e 
statesmen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  they  understood 
and  adapted  themselves  to  the  need  of  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  risks — not  merely  the  military 
risks,  but  also  the  nonmilitary  risks. 

Today  we  can  honestly  judge  that  Nato  is  on 
a  sustainable  basis. 

This  sustaining  basis  is  one  which  largely  re- 
duces the  necessity  for  continuing  United  States 


economic  aid  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

These  countries  have  made  a  good  economic  re- 
covery. Their  currencies  are  showing  greater 
strength  and  stability.  Tlie  inflationary  pressures 
are  reduced,  as  a  resuk  of  sounder  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  There  is  also  some  progress  toward 
greater  economic  freedom  and  liberalization  of 
trade,  though  there  continue  to  be  serious  restric- 
tions on  the  movement  of  goods,  and  especially 
on  the  import  of  dollar  goods. 

These  Nato  meetings,  along  with  the  activities 
of  other  international  groups,  are  spreading  an 
understanding  of  the  requirements  for  economic 
strength,  which  is  basic  to  the  political  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  West. 

The  Deterrent  of  Captives'  Discontent 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  mili- 
tary power  is  a  principal  deterrent  to  armed 
aggression,  it  can  be  importantly  reinforced  by 
other  deterrents.  For  example,  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  hesitate  to  attack  if  contrasting  social  condi- 
tions bring  them  domestic  troubles. 

At  our  Paris  meeting  it  was  generally  judged 
by  the  Nato  Ministers  that  the  danger  of  open 
military  aggression  from  Soviet  Russia  was  less 
than  it  had  been  a  year  or  two  before.  That,  if 
true,  is  largely  due  to  Nato's  growing  power.  But 
also  it  is  due  to  internal  pressures  and  discontents 
resulting  from  the  bad  living  conditions  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  contrasting  better  conditions 
within  the  neighboring  free  countries. 

It  seems  that  the  Soviet  rulers'  exploitation  of 
their  own  and  the  satellite  peoples  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  would  be  reckless  for  them  to 
engage  in  general  war.  All  recent  major  speeches 
by  high  Soviet  officials  seek  to  encourage  their 
people  to  hope  for  more  food  and  more  consumers' 
goods  of  better  quality.  That  clearly  shows  a 
popular  demand  so  insistent  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  suggests  that  perhaps  the  workers 
within  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  allowed  to  work 
less  for  military  purposes  and  more  for  their  own 
good.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  welcome  ap- 
proach to  the  practices  observed  in  the  free  world. 

The  revolt  of  last  June  within  East  Germany 
exposed  the  vast  underlying  discontent  which 
exists  among  the  workers  within  the  satellite  areas. 
It  indicates  that  if  there  were  an  armed  invasion  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  lines  of  communica- 
tion might  not  be  altogether  secure. 

These  were  among  the  factors  which,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Paris  felt,  operated  to  deter  an 
invasion  of  Western  Europe.  It  shows  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  free  world  countries  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  living  standards  really  superior  to 
those  within  the  captive  world. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  an  orgy  of  self- 
indulgence  is  the  answer  to  the  Soviet  menace. 
The  danger  is  immense  and  persistent.  This  is  no 
time  for  the  free  world  to  relax  and  to  weaken  its 


own  military  capacity  to  defend  and  strike  back. 
We  are,  however,  at  a  time  when  we  can  usefully 
confront  Soviet  rulers  with  a  demonstration  of  our 
capacity  to  do  two  things  at  once — i.  e.,  to  develop 
military  power  and  to  increase  well-being. 
I  said  to  the  Nato  Council — 

We  are  convinced  that  our  members  can  provide  the 
resources  for  an  adequate  defense,  including  a  wide  range 
of  new  weapons,  and  at  the  same  lime  permit  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  and  general  welfare 
of  our  peoples.  .  .  .  That  itself  is  a  security  measure. 
It  nullifies  the  Communists'  subversive  efforts  against  the 
free  governments.  Also,  it  creates  a  striking  contrast  to 
despotism,  and  thus  confronts  the  Soviet  rulers  with  a 
dilemma  at  home. 

We  gave  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  American  Continent.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  form  part  of  the  treaty  area 
and  the  Council  recognizes  that  it  is  important 
to  protect  North  America's  military  potential. 
The  temptation  to  aggression  would  be  great  if  the 
aggressor  could,  by  an  initial  blow,  knock  out  the 
industrial  power  of  North  America. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  provide  an  absolute  insur- 
ance against  serious  damage  to  our  cities  and 
industries.  However,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
substantial  measure  of  protection. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada  joined  with  us 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  to  Nato  of  defen- 
sive measures  within  this  continent.  But  we  both 
indicated  that  this  would  not  be  sought  at  a  scale 
of  expense  which  would  impair  the  ability  of  our 
countries  to  contribute  to  other  aspects  of  the 
Nato  effort. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  vig- 
orous fellowship  which  pervades  Nato.  The  per- 
manent Nato  staff,  drawn  from  14  countries,  is 
dedicated  to  a  common  purpose.  That  is  an  in- 
spiring fact.  Indeed,  Nato  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion in  more  respects  than  one.  Never  before  have 
sovereign  nations  so  freely  exchanged  military 
information.  Never  before  have  nations  taken 
recommendations  from  an  international  body  con- 
cerning length  of  military  service,  balance  of 
forces  between  military  services,  and  other  equally 
delicate  problems  and,  what  is  even  more  surpris- 
ing, accepted  them  in  spite  of  adverse  domestic 
political  considerations. 

The  American  people  can  take  pride  in  Nato 
and  take  comfort  in  it.  We  should  sustain  it  on 
the  basis  now  planned — a  basis  which  involves  a 
fair  sharing  of  burdens  and  benefits,  and  which 
combines  growing  strength  for  Nato  with  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  integrity  for  ourselves  and  other 
member  countries. 

Certainly,  each  member  of  Nato  gets  out  of  it 
much  more  than  the  price  of  admission.  It  is 
costly,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  costly  as  though  each 
tried  to  buy  separately,  for  itself  alone,  the  amount 
of  security  that  it  now  gets  on  a  collective  basis. 
Indeed,  no  nation,  at  any  cost,  could  get  alone  what 
Nato  provides  for  all  its  members. 
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The  Precarious  Foundation 

So  far,  so  good.  However,  if  we  go  farther  and 
delve  deeper,  it  is  not  so  good.  Nato  has  become 
a  splendid  structure.  But  it  rests  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  is  precarious  and  which  must  cause  us 
grave  concern. 

United  States  postwar  policy  has  consistently 
recognized  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  closer 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  Congress  ex- 
pressed that  when  it  adopted  the  Eurojjean  Re- 
covery Program  in  1948,  when  it  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949,  and  when  it  subsequently 
provided  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Eu- 
rope. In  so  doing,  our  Congress  was  not  impos- 
ing an  American  concept  on  Europe.  It  was  en- 
dorsing a  conviction  that  every  Western  European 
statesman  of  this  generation  has  eloquently  and 
forcefully  expressed. 

Actually,  much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
economic,  military,  and  political  unity. 

A  Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  already  been 
created  and  the  possibility  of  broader  unity  now 
resides  in  the  treaty  to  create  a  European  Defense 
Community  (Edc).  This  treaty  was  signed  in 
May  1952  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg  and  the  West  German  Repub- 
lic. In  essence,  this  treaty  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common  military  force,  drawn 
from  the  six  countries,  which  would  be  placed 
under  common  institutions  created  by  them. 
They  would  operate  under  a  single  budget,  with 
common  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
They  would  have  similar  uniforms  and  training 
and  would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nato 
Supreme  Commander. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  Edc  treaty  was 
signed,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  signed  a  convention  with  the  West 
German  Republic  designed,  in  effect,  to  end  the 
postwar  occupation.^  This  convention,  however, 
provides  that  it  does  not  come  into  force  unless  the 
Edc  treaty  comes  into  force. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  Edc  treaty  that  it 
would  be  ratified  witliin  6  months.  Now  18 
months  have  elapsed  and  there  is  still  no  assurance 
of  early  action,  although  good  progress  toward 
ratification  has  been  made  in  several  of  the  Edc 
countries.  No  Parliament  to  which  the  Edc 
treaty  has  been  submitted  has  voted  against  rati- 
fication. But  some  of  the  Parliaments  have  not 
wanted  to  face  the  issue. 

None  of  us  must  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
affirmative  action.  It  involves  a  merging  of  na- 
tional institutions  which  the  nations  identify  with 
their  respective  histories.  It  involves  substitut- 
ing fellowship  for  hatreds  which  are  both  ancient 
and  recent.  However,  the  day  of  decision  cannot 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  We  are  close  to  a  date 
when  nonaction  is  the  equivalent  of  adverse  ac- 
tion.    This  is  the  more  true  because  the  Mutual 
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Security  Act  of  1953  conditions  much  of  our 
European  military  support  upon  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  Edc* 


"The  Deadly  Danger  of  Procrastination" 

General  Eisenhower,  in  an  address  made  in 
London  on  July  3,  1951,''  made  an  appeal  for 
European  unity  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equaled  in  its  eloquence  and  in  the  clarity  of  its 
reasoning.  After  speaking  of  the  immense  gains 
that  could  be  achieved  through  unity,  General 
Eisenhower  pointed  out  that  "the  project  faces 
the  deadly  danger  of  procrastination.  .  .  . 
The  negative  is  always  the  easy  side,  since  it  holds 
that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  negative  is 
happy  in  lethargy,  contemplating,  almost  with 
complacent  satisfaction,  the  difficulties  of  any 
other  course." 

Since  he  spoke,  21/^  years  have  gone  by  and  the 
truth  of  his  observation  has  been  manifest. 

Wlien  I  was  in  Paris  last  week,  I  mentioned  the 
importance  of  action  soon,  and  said  that  if  there 
was  not  an  early  and  affirmative  response,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  undertake  an  "ago- 
nizing reappraisal"  of  basic  foreign  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  Europe. 

That  statement,  I  thought,  reflected  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  Successive  international  communiques 
issued  throughout  this  year  have  said  that  the  con- 
summation of  Edc  was  "urgent,"  of  "paramount 
importance,"  "necessary,"  "needed"  and  "essen- 
tial." But  these  weighty  utterances  seem  not  to 
have  sunk  in.  Let  me,  therefore,  mention  three  of 
the  factors  which  make  Edc  essential. 

1.  There  is  the  immediate  problem  of  the  so- 
called  "forward  strategy"  in  Western  Europe. 
This  means  a  plan,  and  a  will,  to  defend  the  entire 
area  of  the  prospective  Edc  countries  rather  than 
to  contemplate  from  the  beginning  the  abandon- 
ment of  advanced  positions  in  Germany,  which 
might  make  the  rest  untenable.  In  pursuance  of 
this  strategy,  a  substantial  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  occupies  advanced  positions  in  West 
Germany.  However,  without  the  Edc,  it  is  not 
legally  permissible  to  draw  on  German  strength 
for  the  defense  of  German  soil.  Equally,  of  course, 
it  is  not  acceptable  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  in  the  role  of  being  a  principal  defender 
of  Germany,  while  the  Germans  themselves  look 
on  as  mere  observers.  The  "forward  strategy"  was 
initiated  in  September  1950  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  soon  be  German  participation  in 

*  The  Richards  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953  stipulates  that,  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
made  available  for  military  assistance  to  Europe  with 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1954,  .50  percent  shall  he 
transferred  to  "the  organization  which  may  evolve  from 
current  international  discussions  concerning  a  European 
defense  community"  or  "to  the  countries  which  become 
members  thereof." 
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the  common  defense.  If  that  prospect  disappears, 
then  the  basic  strategy  of  Nato  will  have  to  be 
reexamined. 

2.  There  is  not  merely  the  problem  of  providing 
German  contingents,  but  of  doing  so  in  a  form  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  Germany's  neiglibors.  Edc 
meets  this  problem  by  limiting  German  forces  and 
providing  that  the  Germans  who  are  armed  will 
form  part  of  a  six-power  army.  They  will  not  be 
subject  to  a  German  General  Staff  and  they  cannot 
be  used  for  national  purposes.  This  gives  assur- 
ances to  France  and  other  nations,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  have  a  legitimate  concern  that 
Germans  shall  not  be  rearmed  under  conditions 
which  would  make  possible  a  recurrence  of  such 
invasions  as  they  have  suffered  from  German 
militarism. 

3.  There  is  the  problem  of  permanently  sealing 
the  breach  between  France  and  Germany. 

Twelve  years  ago,  as  the  United  States  formally 
entered  into  World  War  II,  I  wrote : 

Continental  Europe  has  been  the  world's  worst  fire 
hazard.  Now  the  whole  structure  Is  consumed  in  flames. 
We  condemn  those  wlio  started  and  spread  the  fire.  But 
this  does  not  mean  when  the  time  comes  to  rebuild  that 
we  should  reproduce  a  demonstrated  fire  trap. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  dominant  consideration. 
It  takes  precedence  over  getting  German  divisions 
under  Nato,  important  as  that  is.  The  essen- 
tial is  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  the  suicidal  strife 
which  has  long  plagued  the  Western  World.  It 
has  so  weakened  it,  both  materially  and  in  pres- 
tige, that  Western  civilization  can  now  be  seriously 
challenged  by  a  materialist  civilization,  which, 
behind  a  thin  veneer  of  sanctimonious  theory, 
actually  reproduces  the  human  degradation  of 
dark  ages. 


"Alternatives"  to  EDC 

It  is  said  that  there  must  be  alternatives  to  Edc. 
Of  course,  if  Edc  fails,  there  will  be  things  to  be 
done.  We  are  not  blind  to  that.  But  I  do  not  see 
"alternatives"  in  the  sense  of  other  practical  ways 
of  accomplishing  the  three  Edc  goals  I  mentioned. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  take  the  "alter- 
native" which  is  most  mentioned,  that  is,  to  re- 
store sovereignty  to  the  West  German  Republic 
and  then  to  make  it  a  member  of  Nato. 

That  is  simply  said,  but  hardly  done ;  at  best  it 
accomplishes  merely  the  first  of  the  three  purposes 
of  Edc.  It  would  bring  German  soldiers  into 
Nato. 

But  how  about  the  second  goal,  of  doing  this 
in  a  way  to  reassure  France  and  Soviet  Russia? 
It  would  recreate  a  German  national  force  which 
could  be  withdrawn  for  national  purposes  at  the 
will  of  a  German  general  staff.  This  is  not 
reassuring. 

How  about  the  third  goal,  of  creating  organic 
unity  in  Western  Europe  which  will  assure  an 


ending  of  its  suicidal  strife?  This  great  goal  will 
be  lost  in  the  rebirth  of  nationalism. 

But  supposing  we  decided,  as  we  might,  to  try 
this  way.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  procedure 
would  be  simple  or  expeditious.  First,  it  would 
call  for  renegotiation  of  the  present  four-power 
convention  designed  to  restore  West  German  sov- 
ereignty. That  is  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
present  convention  depends  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  Edc.  The  renegotiation  of  that  treaty 
under  present  circumstances  might  not  be  easy,  nor 
is  it  clear  that  the  four  powers  would  again  readily 
find  themselves  in  agreement. 

If,  however,  this  hurdle  can  be  overcome,  there 
would  then  be  the  problem  of  bringing  West 
Germany  into  Nato.  This  would  require  first  of 
all  willingness  on  the  part  of  West  Germany  to 
apply  for  Nato  membership.  This  willingness 
cannot  be  assured.  Many  Germans  strongly  op- 
pose the  re-creation  of  a  German  national  army 
with  a  German  General  Staff. 

There  would  then  be  the  problem  of  securing 
the  necessary  amendment  of  the  Nato  treaty  by 
each  of  the  14  member  nations.  There  are  many 
in  France  who  wonder  whether  a  French  Parlia- 
ment which  rejected  German  rearmament  under 
the  severe  limits  of  Edc  would  ratify  an  amend- 
ment to  Nato  which  would  entitle  West  Germany 
to  arm  without  those  limitations.  France  has  in 
this  matter  a  legal  power  of  veto. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  suggested 
"alternatives."  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  rejecting  any  of  them.  But  all  of  them,  as 
President  Eisenhower  has  said,  are  "feeble."  Also, 
they  all  would  take  time,  a  factor  which  cannot 
now  be  ignored. 

Powerful  forces  are  now  here  to  draw  together 
the  six  nations  of  the  proposed  European  Defense 
Community,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  pledge  to  this  Community  their  firm 
support.  But  unless  unity  is  achieved  soon,  this 
historic  moment  may  pass  and  different  and 
divisive  forces  may  take  command. 

Already  there  is  evidence  of  this  in  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  playing  the  dangerous  game 
of  seeming  to  support  France  and  Germany 
against  each  other.  Soviet  propaganda  is  re- 
creating in  France  the  fears  of  Germany.  It  is 
creating  in  Germany  resentment  against  France, 
on  the  ground  that  its  indecision  is  prolonging  an 
occupation  of  Germany  which  already  has  lasted 
for  nearly  9  years  since  the  armistice.  Chancellor 
Adenauer  already  last  week  found  it  necessary  to 
plead  with  the  German  people  to  be  patient.  The 
fact  that  that  plea  was  necessary  should  be  a  warn- 
ing sign  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  burn. 

We  have  reached  one  of  those  points  where  the 
perfect  is  the  gi'eatest  enemy  of  the  good.  No 
doubt  the  Edc  treaty  is  less  than  perfect.  How- 
ever, it  does  decisively  pose  the  fateful  choice.  It 
has  become  the  sj'mbol  of  Europe's  will  to  make 
it  possible  to  achieve  a  unity  which  will  depend- 
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ably  safeguard  our  Western  civilization  and  all 
that  it  means  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and 
human  welfare. 

Of  course,  if  Edc  fails,  we  shall  do  something. 
But  what  we  then  do  may  be  quite  different  from 
what  we  had  hoped  would  be  possible.  It  may 
involve  our  tactically  picking  our  way  through  a 
maze  of  manifold  perils,  as  of  old. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough,  resourceful  enough,  and  wise 
enough  to  preserve  its  vital  interests  even  in  the 
face  of  a  failure  of  the  Edc  and  the  European 
unity  it  symbolizes. 

We  need  not,  however,  end  upon  any  somber 
note.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  failure 
to  achieve  European  unity.  My  belief  derives 
from  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  do  in 
fact  possess  qualities  which  make  it  imperative 
that  Europe  should  be  saved. 

Europe  is  important  for  many  reasons.  It  is 
strategically  located  and  it  has  industrial  power. 
But  above  all,  Europe  is  important  because  of  its 
people.  They  possess  to  a  unique  degree  the  quali- 
ties wliich  ennoble  a  civilization  which  bears  the 
:  deep  imprint  of  Christianity.  That  is  a  fact 
which  it  IS.  I  think,  appi'opriate  to  mention  as  we 
approach  Christmas  Day. 

What  are  those  qualities?  In  individuals  they 
are  minds  trained  to  reason  clearly  and  serenely, 
vision  to  see  far  and  truly,  hearts  which  compre- 
hend the  Fathership  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of 
man.  and,  finally,  capacity  to  act  rather  than  to  be 
merely  contemplative. 

In  government,  the  quality  we  respect  is  willing- 
ness to  trust,  in  great  matters,  to  the  response  of 
individuals  possessed  of  the  qualities  I  mention. 

I  have  hopes  in  the  response  to  be  made  regard- 
ing European  unity,  because  I  have  faith  in  our 
civilization  and  in  its  human  products.  Delays 
and  difficulties  so  far  encountered  are  above  all  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  issues  have  been  obscured,  so 
tliat  the  people  do  not  see  and  think  and  compre- 
liend  and  act. 

That  murky  period  is  coming  to  an  end.  As  the 
day  of  decision  irrevocably  approaches,  so  does 
comprehension  grow.  Therefore  we  can  have 
high   hopes. 

I  have  dealt  in  my  talk  with  Nato  because  a 
report  on  that  organization  is  due  the  American 
|H'ople.  But  also  we  can  find  elsewhere  good 
LHound  for  hope. 

Our  society  of  freedom  has  gained  a  clear  moral 
initiative  over  the  forces  of  reaction. 

After  years  of  futile  and  evasive  debate  on  the 

part  of  the  Soviet  Union  about  atomic  weapons, 

,1  it  has  at  least  indicated  a   willingness  to  talk 

confidentially,  and  we  hope  seriously,  about  this 

problem. 

After  months  of  attempted  evasion,  the  Soviet 
Union  finally,  it  seems,  will  meet  and  talk,  again 
we  hope  seriously,  about  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many and  the  liberation  of  Austria.     We  have 
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not  yet  had  any  formal  reply  to  our  invitation 
to  meet  at  Berlin  on  January  4,  but  the  Soviet 
statement  received  yesterday  speaks  of  "the  forth- 
coming conference  in  Berlin." 

The  coming  year  will  be  a  year  for  great  deci- 
sion. There  lie  ahead  European  unity,  a  possible 
recession  of  the  horror  of  atomic  warfare,  and  a 
beginning  of  an  ending  of  the  unnatural  division 
of  Europe. 

In  Korea  we  look  forward  to  the  first  year  of 
peace  since  1949. 

The  problems  are  many  and  grievous,  but  our 
hopes  are  high.  We  can,  therefore,  in  all  hon- 
esty look  forward  to  the  happier  New  Year,  which 
I  wish  you  all. 


President's  Views 
on  NATO  Report 

white  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

At  today's  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  President  received  with  satisfaction 
the  report  on  Nato  made  by  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Stassen,  who  attended 
the  Ministerial  Council  Meeting  at  Paris.  They 
reported  that  Nato  is  functioning  efficiently,  and 
is  continuing  to  develop  the  strength  and  cohesion 
needed  to  provide  security  on  a  long-term  collec- 
tive basis. 

The  President  was  informed  concerning  the 
prospects  of  bringing  into  being  the  European 
Defense  Community,  a  matter  which  has  long  been 
of  deep  concern  to  him.  He  considers  this  the 
only  practical  proposal  for  ending  permanently 
the  recui'rent  strife  between  France  and  Germany, 
provoked  twice  in  our  own  generation  by  Gei'man 
militarism,  and  of  creating  a  solid  core  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Nato  structure.  The  Pi'esident  shares 
the  view  which  had  been  expressed  to  the  Council 
by  Secretary  Dulles,  that  failure  soon  to  consum- 
mate the  Edc  would  confront  the  United  States 
with  the  necessity  of  reappraising  its  basic  policies 
as  regards  Europe. 

The  President  also  was  informed  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
which  has  ah'eady  brought  together,  in  limited 
unity,  the  six  nations  which  are  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Defense  and  Political  Com- 
munities. He  was  encouraged  that  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  is  now  in  effective  operation  and 
reaffirms  his  hope  that  ways  might  be  found  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  assist,  on  a  loan  basis, 
in  modernizing  and  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commu- 
nity, in  accordance  with  his  letter  of  June  15  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.^ 

'  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  927. 


North  Atlantic  Council 
Holds  Twelfth  Session 

TEXT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE  > 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in 
Paris  in  Ministerial  Session  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Georges 
Bidault,  completed  its  work  today. 

2.  The  Council  examined  the  international  situ- 
ation and  views  were  exchanged  on  matters  of 
common  concern,  including  Soviet  policy.  The 
Council  concluded  that  there  had  been  no  evidence 
of  any  change  in  ultimate  Soviet  objectives  and 
that  it  remained  a  principal  Soviet  aim  to  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
While  the  Soviet  Government  had  yet  to  show 
that  it  genuinely  desired  to  reach  agreement  on 
any  of  the  outstanding  points  of  difference 
throughout  the  world,  the  policy  of  Nato  is  to 
seek  solutions  to  problems  by  peaceful  means. 
The  Council  therefore  welcomed  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  in  their  recent  ex- 
changes of  notes  with  the  Soviet  Government  to 
bring  about  an  early  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Berlin.  The  Council  also  warmly 
endorsed  the  initiative  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  placing  before  the  United 
Nations  proposals  for  developing  and  expediting 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  and  bringing 
together  the  Powers  principally  involved  in  order 
to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  atomic  arm- 
aments.^ 

3.  The  Council  reaffirmed  its  conviction  that 
peace  and  security  must  be  the  paramount  aim 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It 
recognised  that  the  increasing  strength  and  unity 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers,  which  must  be 
steadily  reinforced,  had  proved  to  be  decisive 
factors  in  maintaining  peace  and  preventing 
aggression.  Nevertheless,  the  threat  to  the  West- 
ern world  remains  and  member  countries  must  be 
ready  to  face  a  continuance  of  this  threat  over  a 
long  period.  The  Atlantic  Community  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  keep  in  being  over  a 
period  of  years  forces  and  weapons  which  will  be 
a  major  factor  in  deterring  aggression  and  in 
contributing  to  the  effective  security  of  the  Nato 
area,  and  which  member  countries  can  afford  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  and  strengthening 
their  economic  and  social  structures.  Improve- 
ments must  continually  be  sought  in  the  quality  of 
Nato  forces  and  to  ensure  that  they  have  equip- 
ment which  is  always  up-to-date  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  attack,  they  can  act  as  a  sliield  behind 


which  the  full  strength  of  the  member  countries 
can  be  rapidly  mobilised. 

Within  the  continuously  developing  framework 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  the  institution  of  the 
European  Defence  Community,  including  a  Ger- 
man contribution,  remains  an  essential  objective 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Alliance. 

4.  The  Council  considered  the  Report  on  the 
Annual  Review  for  1953  which  records  the  prog- 
ress in  the  Nato  defence  effort  particularly 
during  the  past  year.  At  its  meeting  in  December 
1952,  the  Council  laid  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces.^  In  this 
respect  notable  progress  has  been  made.  Large 
quantities  of  new  equipment  have  been  provided 
to  the  forces.  This  has  enabled,  in  particular, 
many  new  support  units  to  be  built  up.  The  goals 
established  for  the  current  year  have  been  com- 
pletely met  for  the  land  forces  and  to  a  substan- 
tial extent  for  the  naval  and  air  forces. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  in  the 
Report,  the  Council  adopted  firm  force  goals  for 
1954,  provisional  goals  for  1955,  and  planning 
goals  for  1956.  The  force  goals  agreed  upon  for 
1954  envisaged  some  increase  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  existing  Nato  forces  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

6.  It  was  agreed  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  continuing  provision  of  modern  weap- 
ons of  the  latest  types  to  support  the  Nato  de- 
fence system. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  provide 
information  on  nuclear  weapons  to  Nato  com- 
manders for   purposes   of   Nato  military  plan- 


'  Released  to  the  press  at  Paris  by  the  NAC  Information 
Service  on  Dec.  16. 

'  For  text  of  the  President's  address,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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^  For  text  of  the  communique,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1953, 
p.  3. 

'  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  addressing 
the  Ministers  on  Dec.  15,  had  announced  the  President's 
intention.  At  his  press  conference  in  Washington  on 
Dec.  16,  the  President  replied  as  follows  to  a  question  on 
the  subject : 

"There  are  certain  changes  in  the  law  that  are  neces- 
sary before  America  can  realize  the  full  value  with  its 
allies  out  of  the  development  that  has  been  going  on  since 
the  World  War  in  this  field,  this  weapons  field. 

"Now,  there  are  no  changes  contemplated  by  me  or  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  scientific  processes  of  nu- 
clear fission  or  building  of  weapons  or  building  of  any- 
thing else.  But  where  we  are  attempting  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  a  line,  where  we  feel  that  our  interest  re- 
quires to  hold  it,  it  is  simply  foolish  for  us  to  thinls  that 
we  cannot  or  must  not  share  some  kind  of  our  information 
with  our  allies  who  would  be  dependent  upon  the  same 
kind  of  support  of  this  kind  as  we  will. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  limited  field,  but  certain 
revisions  of  the  law  are  necessary  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing, because  you  must  remember  that  the  law  was  passed 
under  conditions  that  are  not  even  remotely  resembling 
what  they  are  now." 
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7.  The  Council  recognized  that  a  long-term  de- 
fence system  as  now  envisaged  raises  important 
military  and  financial  problems.  With  respect  to 
the  military  problems,  the  Council  invited  the 
Military  Committee  to  continue  its  re-assessment 
of  the  most  effective  pattern  of  military  forces,  for 
this  long  term,  both  active  and  reserve,  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  results  of  studies  of  the 
effect  of  new  weapons.  The  Council  will  be  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  this  work  and  a  report 
■will  be  submitted  to  it  in  due  course.  The  Council 
will  also  keep  under  review  the  very  considerable 
financial  effort  still  required  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent build-up,  to  maintain  Nato  forces  at  an 
adequate  level  of  readiness  and  to  replace  obso- 
lescent weapons. 

8.  The  Council  heard  statements  by  Admiral 
Sir  John  Edelsten,  Commander-in-Chief  Channel, 
Admiral  L.  D.  McCormick,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  and  General  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther.  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  on  the 
work  achieved  in  their  Commands,  and  took  note 
of  a  progress  report  by  the  Military  Committee. 

9.  In  the  course  of  its  review  the  Council  con- 
sidered the  Secretary  General's  Report  and  wel- 
comed the  progress  recorded  since  the  last  Min- 
isterial Meeting  in  April.'*  It  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  being  done  to  co-ordinate 
national  planning  in  such  matters  as  civil  defence, 
the  wartime  control  and  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties and  of  shipping  and  other  means  of  transport. 
Agreement  was  expressed  with  Lord  Ismay's  view 
that  the  preparations  by  member  governments  in 
these  fields  should  parallel  the  progress  already 
achieved  in  the  military  field.  The  Council  took 
note  that  the  problems  of  manpower  had  been 
kept  under  review  and  that  several  recommenda- 
tions to  governments  had  been  approved.  Prog- 
ress which  had  been  achieved  this  year  in  prepar- 
ing correlated  production  programmes  was  wel- 
comed. These  programmes  cover  pi'oduction,  for 
several  years  ahead,  of  important  ranges  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  The  Council  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Secretary  General's  Report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  common  infrastructure 
programmes.  Besides  a  large  number  of  projects 
now  under  construction,  no  less  than  120  airfields 
and  a  large  network  of  signals  communications 
facilities  are  in  use  by  Nato  forces. 

10.  Ministers  took  the  opportunity  to  meet  to- 
gether in  restricted  session  and  discussed  infor- 
mally matters  of  interest  to  all  the  member  gov- 
ernments. They  intend  at  future  meetings  to 
continue  this  procedure,  which  developed  natu- 
rally from  the  sense  of  unity  in  the  Alliance. 
They   are  continually  mindful  of  the  political 

lai  links  which  bind  them  in  an  Alliance  which  is  not 
solely  military  in  character. 
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'  For  text  of  the  April  communique,  see  iMd.,  May  11, 
1953,  p.  673. 


Soviet  Union  Delays 
Four  Power  Meeting 

Press  release  675  dated  December  26 

The  Soviet  Union  on  December  26,  after  18  days 
of  deliberation,  advised  that  it  will  meet  in  Berlin 
but  not  on  January  4  as  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  had  proposed.^  It  suggests  January  25  "or 
any  subsequent  day"  as  suitable  for  the  meeting. 
It  says  that  this  later  date  is  a  "necessity  for  ap- 
propriate preparation."  This  seems  somewhat 
curious  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  three-power 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  outstand- 
ing since  last  July.  In  suggesting  a  postpone- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  refers  to  the  necessity  of 
assuring  proper  conditions  of  participation  in  this 
conference  for  all  four  Governments.  The  Soviet 
Union  presumably  has  solicitude  for  other  par- 
ticipating governments  and  assumes  that  it  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  decide 
what  best  suits  their  own  interests. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  promptly  exchange 
views  with  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  order  to  prepare  an  early 
reply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  note  would 
appear  to  delay  for  3  weeks  but  not  to  prevent 
this  meeting  which  the  three  Western  Powers 
have  long  sought  and  to  which  they  attach  high 
importance. 


Soviet  Response  to 
U.S.  Atomic],Proposai 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  666  dated  December  21 

The  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
now  delivered  to  Ambassador  Bohlen,  and  has 
broadcast,  the  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
President  Eisenhower's  address  of  December  8 
before  the  United  Nations.^  President  Eisen- 
hower's address  carried  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe  hope  for  the  recession  of  the  horror  of 
atomic  warfare. 

The  United  States  was  ready,  the  President  said, 
to  meet  privately  with  such  other  countries  as  may 
be  principally  involved,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  seek  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  atomic 
armaments  race.  Into  those  talks  the  United 
States  would  carry  a  new  conception  for  a  "world 
bank"  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
into  which  nations  possessing  normal  uranium  and 
fissionable  materials  would  make  contributions  for 


'  Bulletin  of  Dee.  21,  1953,  p.  852. 
'  lUd.,  p.  847. 
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peaceful  purposes.  The  President  sought  a  "way 
by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of  man 
shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  consecrated 
to  his  life." 

In  its  resiJonse  the  Soviet  Union  expresses  its 
readiness  to  take  part  in  confidential  or  diplomatic 
talks  concerning  the  President's  proposal.  This 
is  hopeful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  response  criticizes 
the  President's  proposal  on  the  gTound  that  it  will 
not  remove  tlie  threat  of  atomic  weapons.  It  also 
restates   former   positions   taken   by   the   Soviet 


Union.  The  Soviet  Union  seems  not  to  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  President's  proposal.  Its 
very  purpose  was  to  find  a  new  and  clearly  feasible 
basis  which  will  permit  of  actually  getting  started. 
It  has  long  been  evident,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Soviet  response  makes  it  even  clearer,  that  little 
can  be  achieved  by  the  continuance  of  public  de- 
bate. The  United  States  will,  through  the  new 
channels  which  the  Soviet  Union  now  accepts,  ex- 
plore every  possibility  of  securing  agi-eement  and 
bringing  President  Eisenhower's  historic  proposal 
into  the  realm  of  creative  action. 


Meeting  the  People  of  Asia 


iy  Vice  President  Nixon'^ 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  me  by  the  television  and  radio  networks  to 
talk  to  you  tonight  in  your  homes  about  a  part 
of  the  world  that  we  Americans  know  very  little 
about  and  about  a  part  of  the  world  which  will 
have  a  great  eifect  on  our  future. 

"Wlien  the  President  suggested  that  I  make  this 
report  I  debated  on  just  what  to  say.  It  couldn't 
be  a  high  policy  speech  because  it  is  of  course 
the  province  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  announce  foreign-policy  decisions.  And 
so  what  I  tried  to  do  is  put  myself  in  the  place 
of  those  of  you  who  are  listening  and  watching 
this  program.  "Wliat  are  the  questions  you  would 
ask  about  the  places  that  we  have  been  if  I  were 
to  visit  you  tonight  in  your  living  room  ?  I  jotted 
some  of  them  down,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  an- 
swer them  as  well  as  I  can. 

First,  and  this  is  of  course  an  important  ques- 
tion, why  take  such  a  trip  at  all?  "Wliy  should 
Americans  care  what  happens  one-half  way  around 
the  world  ?  There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for 
taking  such  a  trip.  One  hundi'ed  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  who  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
Korea  are  the  best  evidence  that  what  happens 
there  in  that  part  of  the  world  affects  us  here. 
And  then  when  you  consider  the  places  we  vis- 
ited, consider  the  number  of  people  who  live  there, 
and  when  you  consider  the  breakdown  in  peojDle 
in  the  world,  you  will  see  why  this  trip  was  im- 
portant. 

Today  there  are  approximately  540  million  peo- 
ple who  can  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  free 
nations.     There  are  800  million  on  the  Communist 


"  Address  made  over  radio  and  television  on  Dec.  23. 
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side.  And  there  are  600  million  others  who  must 
be  counted  as  noncommitted,  and  most  of  those  600 
million  live  in  the  countries  which  we  visited.  The 
Communists  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  win 
this  area.  The  best  proof  of  that  effort  is  the 
fact  that  they  waged  war  in  Korea  and  they  are 
waging  war  now  in  Indochina  and  in  Malaya. 
They  have  stirred  up  revolutions  in  Burma  and 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  and  they  have  sup- 
ported subversion  everywhere  in  this  area.  If 
they  take  this  area,  all  of  it  or  part  of  it,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  in  people  and  resources 
will  be  on  their  side,  and  the  free  world  eventually 
will  be  forced  to  its  knees.  It  is  vital  therefore  to 
keep  this  part  of  the  world  from  falling  into  Com- 
munist hands. 

And  now  another  question  which  you  might 
ask  would  be  this :  What  did  we  do,  what  are  the 
things  that  impressed  us  the  most?  Well,  of 
course,  we  have  a  lot  of  memories  about  this  trip. 
We  traveled  a  great  deal  by  virtually  every  kind  of 
conveyance — by  air,  by  automobile,  by  boat,  by 
carriage,  by  helicopter,  by  train,  even  once  for  a 
few  blocks  by  oxcart. 

And  we  saw  a  number  of  great  sights.  The 
spectacular  scenic  beauty  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  the  magnificence  of  Boribidur  in  Indo- 
nesia; Singapore,  the  crossroads  of  the  Far  East 
with  shi]:)S  in  the  harbor  from  every  country  of 
the  world;  the  temple  of  the  Emerald  Buddha 
and  the  (Jrand  Palace  in  Thailand;  Fujiyama  and 
the  shrines  of  Kyoto  in  Japan;  Dewey  Boulevard, 
the  vitality  of  our  sister  republic  in  the  Philip- 
pines with  its  great  new  leader  President  Mag- 
saysay ;  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India ;  the  courage,  the 
raw,  robust  strength  of  Karachi ;  the  snowcapped 
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mountains  in  Afghanistan,  right  near  the  top  of 
the  world;  and  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of 
Persian  art  in  Tehran. 

In  addition  we  were  entertained.  We  were  en- 
tertained by  emperors,  by  kings,  by  prime  minis- 
ters, by  diplomats,  and  we  received  some  me- 
mentos of  the  trip,  some  very  beautiful  and  some 
very  significant.  I  recall  particularly  that  when 
we  were  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese  community 
there  gave  a  dinner  for  us,  and  the  memento  that 
they  gave  us  was  an  ivory  replica  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  I  have  it  here,  and  it's  interesting  to 
note — and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  fine  work 
that  is  done  there — the  detail,  detail  which  would 
never  be  clone  perhaps  any  place  else  in  the  world, 
that  around  the  torch,  inscribed  in  lettering  so 
small  that  it  can't  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  the 
whole  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Chinese 
characters. 

100,000  Handshakes 

Well,  so  much  for  the  things  that  we  saw  and 
the  things  that  we  did.  However,  much  as  the 
impression  was  that  they  made  upon  us,  the  great- 
est impression  that  was  made  upon  us  was  some- 
thing very  different,  and  it  was  a  result  of 
something  we  did  that  was  different.  You  may 
have  read  in  the  papers  that  in  addition  to  seeing 
the  top  officials  of  the  governments  of  the  countries 
we  visited,  we  made  it  a  point  to  talk  to  workers 
and  farmers  and  schoolchildren.  Mrs.  Nixon, 
while  I  had  interviews  with  the  prime  ministers 
and  the  kings  and  the  emperors,  visited  hospitals 
and  orphanages  and  welfare  institutions.  We  fig- 
ured up  after  we  got  back  and  we  think  that  we 
shook  hands  with  over  a  hundred  thousand  people 
in  2  months  and  2  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
even  shook  hands  with  some  Communists.  When 
we  were  up  in  Pegu  in  Burma,  they  were  picketing 
us,  and  we  walked  right  among  them,  met  them, 
greeted  them,  talked  to  them,  and  as  a  result  of  do- 
ing that  the  Communist  demonstration  broke  up. 
I  have  here,  incidentally,  some  of  the  literature 
that  they  were  passing  out.  It's  addressed  to 
"Richard  Nixon,  Esquire,  Deputy  Chief  Executive 
of  the  U.  S.  A."  That's  their  term,  I  guess,  for 
Vice  President. 

But  you  ask  this  question :  Well,  why  see  these 
ordinary  people?  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  There 
•were  two  purposes.  We  wanted  them  to  know 
America,  and  we  wanted  to  know  them.  Because, 
you  see,  a  vicious  smear  of  America  and  Americans 
is  being  made  by  the  Communists  all  over  the 
world.  They  have  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  we  are  arrogant,  that  we  are  mean, 
that  we  are  prejudiced,  that  we  are  superior,  that 
ive  are  bent  on  war  rather  than  on  a  program  that 
will  lead  to  peace.  And  the  only  answer  to  such 
propaganda  is  not  words.  The  only  answer  is 
lieeds.  And  so  we  decided  to  act  just  as  we  would 
it  home  despite  the  warnings  that  were  given  us 
,hat  the  people  of  Asia  wouldn't  appreciate  this 
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kind  of  approach,  that  they  were  different  from 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  found  that  they 
weren't  nearly  as  different  as  we  imagined  or  as 
some  of  those  who  had  been  there  before  had  told 
us  that  they  were.  We  found  that  we  were  very 
much  moi'e  alike  than  we  were  different  every 
place  that  we  went. 

And  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we 
wanted  to  know  what  the  people  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  the  countries  we  visited,  were  like.  What 
were  their  aspirations?  What  were  their  hopes? 
I  think  it's  pretty  well  summed  up  by  what  a  very 
wise  and  a  very  young  king  told  me — the  King  of 
Thailand.  He  was  speaking  about  the  needs  of 
Thailand,  a  country  which  is  threatened  from 
Communist  subversion  within  and  possible  Com- 
munist aggression  at  any  time,  of  course,  from 
without.  He  said  they  needed  military  assistance, 
they  needed  economic  assistance,  and  they  needed 
understanding.  And  significantly  enough,  he  told 
me  that  understanding  was  the  most  important  of 
the  three. 

Now  let  me  say  that  all  of  you  will  of  course 
have  the  next  question  on  your  minds — what  did 
we  find  as  a  result  of  this  kind  of  approach?  Well, 
we  found  a  great  well  of  friendship  for  America. 
We  found,  it  is  true,  terrible  poverty  and  hard- 
ship. Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  We  found 
that  in  India,  in  portions  of  India,  the  per-capita 
income  is  one-twentieth  of  what  it  is  in  Mississippi. 
In  Hong  Kong  I  talked  to  a  police  sergeant.  His 
job  was  to  register  the  hawkers,  the  unlicensed 
salespeople  on  the  street.  And  he  said  when  they 
came  in  that  they  would  give  addresses  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  like  this :  "A  stairway,"  "a  hallway,"  "a 
street  corner." 

We  found  in  the  villages  in  some  of  the  places 
that  we  visited  that  they  had  desires  for  things 
that  we  just  take  for  granted — for  a  school,  a 
firehouse,  a  water  supply,  a  sewer  system.  We 
found  children  with  yaws,  and  trachoma,  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  visited  hospitals  in  which  she  said  the 
sanitary  facilities,  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity, 
weren't  even  equal  to  the  kind  of  facilities  we  have 
for  animal  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
spite  of  this  poverty,  in  spite  of  this  hardship, 
we  found  fundamental  courage  and  dignity  and 
decency  among  the  people  every  place  that  we 
went.  And  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  differ- 
ent religions,  different  music,  different  art,  we 
found  the  great  majority  of  the  people  there  were 
like  the  majority  of  the  people  here  in  their  beliefs. 
They  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man,  they  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being.  They  have  a 
patriotism  and  a  love  of  country  and  they  want 
independence.  They  love  their  children,  they 
respect  their  parents  just  as  people  love  their  chil- 
dren and  respect  their  parents  in  the  average 
American  family.  We  found  that  they  can  and 
would  like  to  be  fi-iends  of  America  and  the  free 
world.  We  found  that  they  may  be  forced  to  be 
powerful  enemies. 
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The  Danger  Spots 

Well  now,  so  much  for  that.  Some  of  you  may 
wonder,  what  about  the  danger  spots?  I  can't 
touch  upon  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  the  first  one 
that  must  come  to  your  minds  is  obviously  Korea. 
We've  been  reading  about  Korea,  and  Mr.  Dean  of 
course  made  a  report  on  the  television  and  radio 
on  Monday.  I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  what 
he  said  so  well  on  that  occasion.  But  may  I  just 
say  this :  That  no  one  can  visit  Korea  without  hav- 
ing his  heart  touched  by  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  by  the  people  and  by  the  courage  that 
they  display.  Just  think  of  it — in  that  country 
of  perhaps  20  million  people,  2  million  people 
killed  during  the  war,  civilians  and  military  to- 
gether, 8  million  homeless,  200,000  orphans,  300,- 
000  widows,  30,000  known  amputees.  And  yet  I 
have  never  seen  such  courage  as  I  saw  on  the  faces 
of  the  people  of  Korea  when  we  were  there  on  a 
cold,  cold  winter's  day. 

Now  I  have  noted  that  some  criticism  has  been 
made  of  Mr.  Dean  for  his  failure  to  agree  to  a 
political  conference  with  the  Communists,  and  just 
let  me  make  my  position  clear  on  that  point.  We 
should  recognize  that  the  time  is  past  when  we 
should  try  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
nists at  the  conference  table  by  surrendering  to 
them.  We  are  paying  the  price  in  Asia  for  that 
kind  of  diplomacy  right  now.  The  Communists 
know  that  they  can  have  a  political  conference  in 
Korea  on  reasonable  terms  any  time  they  are  will- 
ing to  agree.  And  Mr.  Dean  would  have  done  a 
disservice  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  died  in 
Korea  had  he  sacrificed  tlie  principles  for  which 
they  fouglit  at  the  conference  table.  And  I  for 
one  think  that  the  American  people  owe  him  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  stood 
up  and  finally  called  the  Communists  on  their  tac- 
tics of  vilification  and  delay.     So  much  for  Korea. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  area  of  the  world — 
Indochina.  And  many  of  you  ask  this  question : 
Why  is  the  United  States  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  the  forces  of  the 
French  Union  in  the  fight  against  communism  in 
Indochina?  I  think  perhaps  if  we  go  over  to  the 
map  here,  I  can  indicate  to  you  why  it  is  so  vitally 
important.  Here  is  Indochina.  If  Indochina 
falls,  Thailand  is  put  in  an  almost  impossible 
position.  The  same  is  true  of  Malaya  with  its 
rubber  and  tin.  The  same  is  true  of  Indonesia. 
If  this  whole  part  of  Southeast  Asia  goes  under 
Communist  domination  or  Communist  influence, 
Japan,  who  trades  and  must  trade  with  this  area 
in  order  to  exist,  must  inevitably  be  oriented  to- 
ward the  Communist  regime.  That  indicates  to 
you  and  to  all  of  us  why  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Indochina  not  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Now  may  I  say  that,  as  far  as  the  war  in  Indo- 
china is  concerned,  I  was  there,  right  on  the  bat- 
tlefield or  close  to  it,  and  it's  a  bloody  war  and 
it's  a  bitter  one.    And  may  I  make  the  position 
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of  the  United  States  clear  with  regard  to  that  war. 
The  United  States  supports  the  Associated  States 
of  Indochina  in  their  understandable  aspirations 
for  independence.  But  we  know  as  they  do  that 
the  day  the  French  leave  Indochina,  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over.  We  realize  as  they  do  that 
the  only  way  they  can  assure  their  independence 
and  the  only  way  they  can  defend  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  side  by  side  with  their  partners 
in  the  French  Union  against  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist colonialism  which  would  enslave  them. 
And  may  I  also  say  this,  and  this  we  should  never 
forget,  the  free  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  French  and  to  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  are  making  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Indochina. 

Now,  let  me  turn  just  briefly  to  another  prob- 
lem, and  this  is  also  a  big  problem.  It's  the  prob- 
lem of  China.  Because,  as  we  look  at  China  on 
the  map,  we  can  see  that  China  is  the  basic  cause 
of  all  of  our  troubles  in  Asia.  If  China  had  not 
gone  Communist,  we  would  not  have  had  a  war  in 
Korea.  If  China  were  not  Communist,  there 
would  be  no  war  in  Indochina,  there  would  be  no 
war  in  Malaya. 

Experiences  in  China 

I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  that  problem  in 
detail.  But  there  are  some  significant  things  that 
I  should  report  to  you.  One  is  the  strength  that 
is  developing  militarily  and  economically  in  Free 
China  on  Formosa.  And  the  second  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  developments  that  has  oc- 
curred in  all  of  Asia.  And  that  is  the  way  that 
the  Chinese  outside  of  the  mainland  of  China,  the 
Chinese  who  live  in  Formosa,  the  Chinese  who  live 
in  Thailand  and  all  the  other  countries,  the  over- 
seas Chinese  as  they  are  called,  are  turning  away 
from  the  Communist  regime  and  turning  away 
from  it  for  reasons  that  are  vei"y,  very  important. 
You  say,  what  are  the  reasons  ?  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples. 

I  rode  along  the  border  between  what  is  called 
the  New  Territories  next  to  Hong  Kong  and  the 
mainland  of  China.  As  I  rode  along  the  border  I 
stojjped  on  one  occasion  and  talked  to  a  farmer. 
He  told  me  a  very  interesting  story.  It  was  one 
that  touched  the  heart.  He  told  me  how  he,  his 
wife,  and  two  small  children  had  walked  for  100 
miles  through  the  mainland  of  China  until  they 
arrived  at  the  border  of  the  New  Territories  in 
Hong  Kong  and  then  finally  went  across  the  bor- 
der so  that  they  could  have  freedom.  And  I  asked 
him,  why  did  he  do  that  ?  And  he  said  the  reason 
was  that  his  only  brother  was  blind.  His  only 
brother  had  the  farm  next  to  him.  And  because 
he  was  blind  he  couldn't  produce  as  much  as  the 
Communists  required  that  he  produce  in  order  to 
pay  taxes.  And  because  he  couldn't  pay  the  taxes 
the  Communists  took  him  away  and  shot  him. 
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There  was  another  story.  There  is  a  river  that 
separates  Free  China,  or  I  should  say  the  China 
which  is  part  of  the  New  Territories  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  mainland  of  China,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  the  peasants  till  the  fields.  As  we 
looked  down  almost  a  mile  away  to  that  area  I 
asked  one  of  my  Chinese  friends  who  was  an  inter- 
preter what  was  the  diflEerence  between  the  peas- 
ants on  the  Communist  side  of  the  river  and  the 
peasants  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  smiled 
and  said  to  me,  "Well,  the  major  difference  is  that 
the  peasants  on  the  Communist  side  of  the  river 
pay  about  five  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  ones  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river." 

And  then  there  was  another  example  that  was 
given.  They  told  me  how  across  this  river  a  widow 
who  was  70  years  of  age  had  crossed  for  many, 
many  years  because  she  owned  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  But  one  day  when  she  crossed,  a  Com- 
munist guard  shot  her  down.  The  first  shot 
wounded  her.  He  then  walked  up  to  her  and 
pumped  three  bullets  into  her  back.  Now  what 
does  this  all  add  up  to  ?  It  means  that  the  Commu- 
nists' deeds  are  catching  up  with  them.  And  that 
is  why  they  are  losing  support  not  only  among  the 
Chinese  outside  of  the  mainland  of  China  but  also 
within  China  itself,  and  that's  why  they  are  losing 
support  among  peoples  everywhere  throughout 
Asia. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  you  about  India — 
India  with  all  of  its  problems,  India  which  needs 
peace  and  wants  peace  in  order  that  they  can  con- 
solidate their  newly  won  independence  and  in 
order  that  they  can  deal  with  their  great  problems. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  India,  and  Indonesia, 
about  Burma,  about  Pakistan.  The  time  is  going 
on  and  I  must  get  on  to  some  of  the  other  problems 
that  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  because  all  of  you  are 
going  to  ask  an  obvious  question.  And  that  ques- 
tion is:  "What  does  all  this  add  up  to?"  It  adds 
up  to  this,  that  the  greatest  danger  that  we  face 
today  in  Asia  is  no  longer  in  my  opinion  armed 
aggression.  The  greatest  danger  that  we  face  is 
internal  subversion  and  revolution. 

That  is  why  Korea  was  so  important.  Wlien 
the  Communists  failed  to  extend  their  empire  by 
overt  aggression  in  Korea,  they  lost  their  chance 
to  extend  their  control  over  the  other  nations  in 
Asia,  in  my  opinion.  They  know  that  if  they  move 
overtly  any  place  else  in  "the  world,  they  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  stopped  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  free  nations.  If  they  had  not  been  stopped 
in  Korea,  the  risk  of  their  moving  somewhere  else 
in  Asia  or  in  Europe  would  have  been  increased 
immeasurably.  The  danger  from  subversive  tac- 
tics in  this  area  of  the  world  is  great,  but  I  have 
faith  as  to  the  outcome  because  I  have  faith  in 
the  fundamental  good  sense  of  the  people. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  people 
of  Asia  want?  AVell,  they  want  independence. 
They  want  economic  progress.  They  want  peace. 
They  want  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  culture, 
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religion,  and  their  economic  systems.  And  they 
want  fundamental  recognition  of  their  equal  dig- 
nity as  human  beings.  And  communism  in  prac- 
tice, as  the  great  Indian  philosopher  and  states- 
man, Rajgopalachari,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Madras,  told  me,  communism  in  practice  will  even- 
tually fail  because  it  runs  counter  to  human  na- 
ture. Communism  in  practice  goes  against  all 
the  fundamental  desires  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 
Instead  of  independence  it  has  brought  colonial 
imperialism  and  slavery.  Instead  of  economic 
progress  it  has  brought  poverty.  Instead  of  peace 
it  has  brought  war.  It  denies  a  choice  of  culture, 
a  choice  of  religion  or  of  an  economic  system  to 
those  who  are  under  Communist  domination.  And 
so  the  obvious  question  now  that  you  will  ask  is 
this:  What's  the  matter  then?  Why  are  we  wor- 
ried? And  the  problem  is  that  we  are  not  get- 
ting our  message  across,  and  when  I  speak  of  our 
message,  I  mean  the  message  of  the  free  nations. 
Unfortunately,  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  this  area  of  the  world  who 
honestly  believe  in  their  hearts  that  the  United 
States  is  just  as  great  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  And  they  believe  that  we  may  use  our 
military  power  aggressively,  just  as  quietly  as  will 
the  Communists.  Fortunately,  may  I  say  that 
under  the  President,  we  are  finally  getting  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  is  bringing  to  the  world 
the  true  picture  of  American  policy.  In  his  speech 
of  April  IG  and  then  in  his  great  speech  before 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  has  taken  the 
oflFensive  in  the  drive  for  peace,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Communists  are  on  the  defensive  all  over 
the  world. 


U.S.  Foreign  Service  and  Military  Personnel 

Now  there  are  other  questions  that  I  know  you 
would  be  asking  if  I  were  with  you.  And  one  of 
them  would  be  one  that  I  would  expect,  and  it  is 
this:  What  about  the  people  that  you  know  who 
are  in  these  areas  of  the  world  that  we  visited? 
And  may  I  tell  you  something  about  them.  First 
of  all,  the  people  who  serve  in  our  Foreign  Service, 
the  peojDle  who  are  with  our  diplomatic  missions, 
with  our  aid  missions  and  with  the  various  other 
American  missions  abroad.  May  I  say  that  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  people  in  our 
Foreign  Service  and  in  our  various  missions 
abroad  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  They  are 
capable.  They  are  hard  working.  They  are 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  America.  And  others 
of  you  I'm  sure  would  ask  me  what  about  our 
military  people,  the  men  in  service.  We  visited 
Okinawa,  we  visited  Korea,  we  visited  Japan, 
we  visited  Libya,  and  we  saw  thousands  of  GI's 
in  all  of  these  areas.  And  I  should  like  to 
leave  one  message  with  you  tonight  in  regard  to 
them.     First,  they  are  being  well  treated.     I  think 
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one  of  the  best  meals  I  had  was  at  an  enlisted 
men's  mess  on  Okinawa.  But  the  second  point  is 
this — that  they  are  representing  America  well 
abroad.  I  was  proud  of  what  our  GI's  were  doing, 
and  many  of  the  local  people  with  whom  I  talked 
told  me  instance  after  instance  of  how  finely  and 
how  ably  the  American  GI's  were  representing  the 
best  of  America  in  their  service  abroad. 

And  now  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Or  should 
I  say  this  is  the  question  that  you  might  ask  me: 
What  can  I  do?  What  can  you  do  in  this  great 
cause  about  which  I  have  been  talking? 

Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  by  deed  and 
word  and  thought  it  is  essential  that  we  prove 
that  the  American  ideals  of  tolerance,  our  belief 
in  liberty,  our  belief  in  equal  rights,  prove  that 
they  exist  and  prove  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
them.  May  I  give  you  an  example?  One  day  I 
attended  a  dinner  at  which  two  legislators  of  a 
foreign  country  were  present.  One  of  them  had 
got  an  unfavorable  impression  of  America  because 
he  visited  a  city  in  which  he  got  on  a  bus  and  the 
bus  driver  made  him  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus 
because  his  skin  was  not  white.  And  another  one, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  got  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  America  because  he  visited  a  city  and 
was  lined  up  at  a  restaurant  which  had  a  big  crowd 
in  it,  and  he  said,  and  I'm  quoting  him,  that  a 
white  man  who  was  single  allowed  him  and  his 
wife  to  go  ahead  of  him  in  the  line  when  a  table 
for  two  opened  up.  Little  things,  you  say,  but 
very  important  things. 

And  may  I  just  say  in  that  connection  that  every 
act  of  racial  discrimination  or  pi-ejudice  in  the 
United  States  is  blown  up  by  the  Communists 
abroad,  and  it  hurts  America  as  much  as  an  espion- 
age agent  who  turns  over  a  weapon  to  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  every  American  citizen  can  con- 
tribute toward  creating  a  better  understanding  of 
American  ideals  abroad  by  practicing  and  think- 
ing tolei-ance  and  respect  for  human  rights  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Well,  this  is  just  2  days  before  Christmas,  and 
in  most  of  the  places  we  have  visited  Christmas, 
as  you  know,  is  not  celebrated.  But  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  there.  Let  me  give  you  my  last  example. 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  stojDped  at  a  school  in  Hong 
Kong.  It  was  an  unexpected  stop  and  the  chil- 
dren swarmed  around  us  and  we  talked  to  them 
and  signed  autographs,  and  as  we  were  leaving, 
one  of  the  teachers  who  spoke  English  thanked  me 
for  stopping.  And  I  asked  him  to  give  this 
message.  I  said :  "Tell  the  children  of  the  school 
that  I  bring  greetings  and  best  wishes  from  all  the 
children  of  America  to  all  the  childi'en  of  China." 
And  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  will  tell  them 
that,  and  will  you  express  our  greetings  to  the 
children  of  America." 

And  he  said:  "May  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, we  are  all  brothers  in  our  hearts." 

May  I  say  finally,  we  are  foilunate  to  live  in 
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America,  to  enjoy  our  liberties,  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  in  the  future  we  will  join  with  other 
free  peoples  to  build  a  world  in  which  all  men  may 
be  free,  in  which  nations  may  be  independent,  and 
in  which  peox^les  may  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 


Reduction  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea 

Statement  hy  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  26 

The  fighting  in  Korea  was  ended  by  an  armistice 
which  has  now  been  in  effect  for  5  months.  We  do 
not  need  as  much  ground  strength  there  now  as 
when  there  was  fighting.  That  is  the  more  true 
because  of  the  capabilities  of  ROK  forces  which 
were  substantially  built  up  during  the  war.  Also 
our  growing  national  air  power  possesses  greater 
mobility  and  greater  striking  force  than  ever 
before. 

Accordingly  I  have  directed  that  the  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Korea  be  progressively  re- 
duced as  circumstances  warrant.  As  an  initial 
step,  two  Army  divisions  will  soon  be  withdrawn 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.  While  the 
United  States  is  acting  in  good  faith  to  preserve 
the  armistice  and  accomplish  its  purposes,  we  re- 
main alert  to  all  possibilities.  Therefore,  I  em- 
phasize that  the  action  being  taken  does  not  impair 
our  readiness  and  capacity  to  react  in  a  way  which 
should  deter  aggi-ession  and,  if  aggression  should 
nevertheless  occur,  to  oppose  it  with  even  greater 
effect  than  heretofore. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  members  which 
had  forces  in  Korea  clearly  stated  that,  together, 
we  would  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist  any  re- 
newal of  armed  attack.^  The  same  statement 
pointed  out  that  "the  consequences  of  such  a 
breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine 
hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of  Korea." 

The  LTnited  States  military  forces  in  the  Far 
East  will  be  maintained  at  appropriate  levels  to 
take  account  of  the  foregoing  and  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  which  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken in  that  area,  and  which  are  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  These  forces  will 
feature  highly  mobile  naval,  air,  and  amphibious 
units. 

Thus,  we  move  forward  in  pursuance  of  our 
broad  policy  to  make  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
we  ourselves  have  no  aggressive  intentions  and  that 
we  are  resourceful  and  vigilant  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  burdens  of  armament  and  to  promote  a 
climate  of  peace. 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  19.53.  p.  247. 
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Attempted  Negotiations  at  Panmunjom 


hy  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  * 


As  the  Special  Envoy  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  I  am 
reporting  to  the  American  people  tonight  on  my 
7  weeks'  attempted  negotiations  at  Panmunjom, 
Korea,  with  the  delegates  from  Red  China  and 
Communist  North  Korea  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  early  convening  of  the  Korean  peace 
conference. 

The  Communists  usually  inti'oduce  false  prem- 
ises, exaggerations,  colorations  of  fact,  distortions 
of  the  truth,  and  completely  false  accusations  for 
propaganda  purposes  to  mislead  and  to  divert. 
These  talks  were  no  exception. 

At  the  meeting  on  December  10,  1953,  in  an  un- 
interrupted 5%-hour  session,  the  Chinese  delegate, 
Huang  Hua,  after  several  warnings  from  me  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  America  of  perfidy  or 
deliberate  treachery  in  connection  with  the  release 
of  prisoners  by  President  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  June  17-18  -  after  Lieutenant  General 
Harrison  had  signed  the  terms  of  reference  for 
prisoners  on  June  8,  1953.^ 

My  Government  has  never  been  guilty  of  perfidy 
and  pray  God  it  never  shall. 

I  told  him  that  his  statement  was  false — that  my 
Government  was  not  guilty  of  perfidy  and  unless 
he  withdrew  the  charge  I  would  treat  the  meetings 
as  in  indefinite  recess.  He  repeated  the  charge. 
And  I  withdrew  in  protest.  To  my  mind  it  is 
quite  sufficient.  If  I  had  not,  the  Communists 
would  have  broadcast  far  and  wide  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Government  had 
admitted  the  charge  of  perfidy. 

President  Rhee  said  to  me,  "We  salute  you,  Mr. 
Dean,  for  the  stand  you  took  to  teach  the  Soviets 
that  they  cannot  all  the  time  throw  insults  at  the 
United  States  of  America  and  get  away  with 
them." 

Tonight  I  shall  explain  to  you  what  we  were 
talking  about  at  Panmunjom  and  why,  and  where 
we  go  from  here. 

"  Address  made  on  radio  and  television  on  Dee.  21  (press 
release  667 ) . 

^  For  texts  of  statements  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  release  of  war  prisoners,  see  Bulletin  of  June  29, 
1953,  p.  905. 

'  Ihid.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 
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In  our  preliminary  talks  with  the  Communists 
we  were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  political 
or  peace  conference  for  Korea  called  for  by  para- 
gi-aph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  political  conference  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  October  28  is  "to  settle  through 
negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  jieacef ul  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question,  etc."  The  Korean  ques- 
tion is  the  unification  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
democratic  Korea. 

The  nations  I  represented  at  these  preliminary 
talks  consisted  of  the  17  nations  contributing 
troops  to  the  United  Nations  Command,  including 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  other  side  consisted  of  Red  China  and  Com- 
munist North  Korea.  Not  present,  but  really 
there,  was  the  U.S.S.R.,  wdiich,  as  everyone  knows, 
actually  instigated  the  aggression  in  Korea  in  June 
1950. 

As  you  luiow,  through  the  noble  and  persistent 
efforts  of  President  Eisenhower,  the  Armistice 
Agreement  was  signed  by  both  sides  on  July  27, 
1953,  and  was  designed  to  bring  about  "a  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  of  all  acts  of  armed 
force  in  Korea  until  a  final  peaceful  settlement  is 
achieved."  * 

The  fighting  and  the  bloodshed  and  the  destruc- 
tion have  been  stopped. 

If  the  political  conference  is  not  held,  does  that 
mean  hostilities  will  be  resumed?  No — it  does 
not.  The  armistice  agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  expressly  superseded. 

Will  the  Communists  resume  hostilities?  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  destruction  in  North  Korea  is 
indescribable.  Whole  villages  have  been  wiped 
out,  power  stations  have  been  destroyed,  and  fac- 
tories, roads,  farmhouses,  and  public  facilities  are 
in  ruins.  The  Communists  took  a  terrific  beating. 
We  stopped  the  tide  and  timetable  of  Red  aggres- 
sion. 

Posters  all  over  North  Korea  depict  peace,  and 
children  releasing  white  doves.  The  emphasis  is 
on  civilian  building.     The  construction  of  huge 


*  Ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  132. 
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concrete  bunkers  and  tunnels  in  the  north  leads 
us  to  believe  they  have  no  wish  to  resume  hostilities 
but  are  preparing  to  hold  the  north. 

Will  President  Rhee  unilaterally  resume  hos- 
tilities?    In  my  judgment  the  answer  is  "no." 

President  Rhee  is  an  indomitable  fighter  for  a 
free,  united,  and  democratic  independent  Korea. 
Those  are  our  objectives  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  admire  his  patriotism  and  courage  and 
his  fight  against  communism  tremendously. 

We  have  signed  the  armistice  and  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  it.  On  August  7,  1953,  President 
Rhee  and  Secretary  Dulles  signed  a  joint  com- 
munique in  which  President  Rhee  agreed  to  leave 
his  troops  under  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  to  take  no  unilateral  action  until  the  mutual 
defense  pact  might  be  expected  to  come  into  opera- 
tion next  spring  if  approved  by  the  Senate.^  In 
view  of  his  talks  with  Secretary  Dulles,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Robertson,  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  my  many  talks  with  him  on  this  subject, 
I  believe  President  Rhee  will  take  no  unilateral 
action. 

What  is  the  argument  all  about  ?  Why  can't  we 
and  the  Communists  agree  on  the  time,  place,  and 
composition  of  the  conference? 

Time  and  place  are  relatively  easy.  As  to  time, 
we  are  agreeable  to  any  date  so  long  as  there  is 
adequate  time  to  prepare  the  necessary  facilities, 
transport  the  delegations,  etc.  As  to  place,  we  say 
Geneva,  the  Communists  say  New  Delhi,  and  we 
could  probably  agree  on  Beirut,  or  Colombo  or 
Kandy  or  Nuwara  Eliya  in  Ceylon. 

Problem  of  Conference  Composition 

The  meat  of  the  coconut  is  the  composition. 
Wlio  will  attend  the  conference — who  will  be 
bound  by  agreements  reached?  Can  we  bring 
about  unification  of  Korea  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces? 

AVith  regard  to  composition,  although  the  armi- 
stice does  not  so  provide,  the  other  side  proposed 
we  should  invite  five  neutrals,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  one  of  them,  with  the  same  rights  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  and  to  vote  as  the 
nations  on  the  two  sides.  They  include  the 
U.S.S.R.  among  these  truly  neutral  nations  pre- 
sumably to  hide  her  aggression  in  Korea.  The 
U.S.S.R.  cannot  be  classified  with  such  truly  fine 
neutrals  as  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Paki- 
stan. We  have  said  the  U.S.S.R.  can  attend  pro- 
vided the  other  side  wants  her. 

It  is  readily  apparent  why  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not 
a  neutral  and  why  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
her  at  the  conference  and  to  know  her  attitude  on 
each  agenda  item  at  the  conference — whether  she 
agreed  with  the  other  side  and  whether  she  will 
be  bound  by  any  agreements  reached. 

Why  do  the  Communists  want  neutrals?     Tlie 


'  Ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  203. 


Communists  think  they  can  stir  up  trouble  for  us 
with  India  by  nominating  her  as  a  neutral  at  the 
conference.  They  want  well-intentioned  people 
to  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  like  India,  its  great  leader,  or  its 
freedom-loving  people,  which  is  fantastic. 

Let  me  here  pay  tribute  to  a  great  military  man, 
a  great  humanitarian,  and  a  man  conibining 
superb  common  sense  with  patience  and  a  warm 
friendly  feeling  for  the  helpless  prisoners  of  war — 
General  Thimayya  of  India,  Chairman  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve that  General  Thimayya  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  our  desire  to  observe  the  unalterable  clock- 
work timetable  of  the  agreement  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

Release  of  War  Prisoners 

If  the  political  conference  is  in  session  December 
22  to  January  22,  it  can  discuss  until  that  date  but 
no  longer  the  disposition  of  prisoners  who  have 
not  elected  repatriation  to  the  country  of  their 
origin.  It  cannot  discuss  that  question  longer 
than  January  22.  If  it  is  not  in  session  that  does 
not  affect  by  one  jot  the  automatic  operation  of  the 
time  schedule  for  the  release  of  prisoners. 

On  midnight,  January  22,  unless  both  sides  ask 
them  to  remain,  the  Indian  forces  will  withdraw 
and  the  prisoners  will  be  assisted  to  a  neutral 
country.  We  have  assured  General  Thimayya 
our  side  will  not  so  request. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  action  either  by  the  Communists  or  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  cause  bloodshed  and  that  the 
prisoners  will  revert  to  civilian  status  on  January 
22  without  difficulty  or  trouble. 

To  stop  the  other  side's  byplay  as  to  neutrals 
and  to  further  the  early  convening  of  the  confer- 
ence, our  side  has  put  forward  an  overall  con- 
structive proposal  for  the  participation  at  the 
conference  of  neutrals  as  nonvoting  observers  on 
the  items  on  the  agenda  as  agreed  between  the 
two  voting  sides  and  in  the  order  of  discussion  as 
agreed  upon.*^  This  would  permit  India  and  the 
others  to  participate  as  nonvoting  observers  and 
to  discuss  items  on  the  agreed  agenda  and  in  the 
agreed  order.  If  an  item  is  not  on  the  agenda  it 
cannot  be  discussed.  Nor  can  items  be  brought  up 
out  of  their  agreed  order. 

Except  for  the  other  side's  insistence  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  participating  as  a  neutral,  and  ironing 
out  the  particular  neutrals  to  participate  which  ■ 
really  constitutes  no  fundamental  difficulty,  we 
have  fully  met  the  other  side  on  this  question  as  i 
to  the  participation  of  nonvoting  observers  andj 
their  rights  at  the  conference  and  voting  pro-' 
cedures. 

As  to  voting,  each  side  votes  as  a  unit.     ButJ 

°  For  text  of  proposal  of  Dec.  8,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  j 
p.  877. 
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any  nation,  in  accordance  with  resolution  5  (b) 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  August  28, 1953,  can  announce  before  the  voting 
she  does  not  elect  to  be  bound  by  her  vote  on  that 
particular  item.  This  should  facilitate  agree- 
ment. 

The  other  side  insists  that  talk  continue  and  that 
there  should  be  no  voting  imtil  all  nations  on  each 
side  are  bound.  If  any  one  nation's  vote,  as  a 
practical  matter,  is  really  needed- — for  example, 
unification  of  Korea  or  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces — this  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  have  to 
be  worked  out  before  voting  took  place ;  so  really 
we  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Tlius  we  may  have  to  have  some  agreement  as 
to  the  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  and  agree- 
ment to  insure  that  the  troops  withdrawn  across 
the  northern  border  will  not  return  or  that  other 
troops  will  not  cross  the  border  when  we  withdraw 
pursuant  to  some  agreement  to  be  worked  out  for 
phased  withdrawal  of  troops  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Do  I  feel  there  still  is  a  good  chance  for  a  true 
Korean  peace,  or  has  Panmunjom  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  a  Korean  political  conference?  I 
do  believe  the  Chinese  Communists  are  determined 
to  keep  North  Korea  politically  and  economically 
integrated  into  their  own  economy.  The  outlook 
is  discouraging  but  by  no  means  hopeless.  There 
is  no  easy,  pat  solution.  It  will  take  all  the  brains, 
energy,  resolution,  and  patience  at  our  command. 

Communists  are  in  no  hurry.  They  have  no 
timetable.  They  think  time  is  on  their  side  and 
that  Americans,  being  optimistic,  friendly,  truth- 
ful, constructive,  and  inclined  to  believe  and  to 
hope  for  the  best,  will  become  discouraged. 

They  believe  that  at  a  long,  drawn-out  confer- 
ence the  American  negotiators  will  be  forced  by 
American  public  opinion  to  give  in,  in  order  to 
have  a  "successful"  conference.  Impatience 
mounts  as  no  progress  is  reported.  People  ask, 
"Wliat  progress  did  you  make  today?" 

The  Communists  know  this  and  burn  bonfires 
under  the  American  negotiators  and  utter  rude, 
insulting,  arrogant  demands  that  the  American 
negotiators  stop  their  unconstructive,  stalling 
tactics. 

The  Communist  press  is  completely  government - 
controlled.  Ours  is  free  and  pray  God  it  ever 
shall  be.  The  Communists  can  plan  and  talk  and 
vote  as  a  unit.  We  must  marshal  facts,  argue,  and 
convince  the  individual  nations  on  our  side.  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise.  But  sometimes  it's 
tough  to  see  your  best  play  spilled  before  it  gets  off 
tlie  groimd  because  someone  has  unintentionally 
revealed  the  signals. 

As  against  that,  consider  how  much  better  oli' 
we  would  be  today  if  the  secret  agreements  with 
respect  to  China,  Manchuria,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  never  been  entered  into  at  Yalta  without 
notice  to  Nationalist  China  or  to  the  American 
public. 
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The  issue  between  us  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Chinese  Communists — slavery  or  freedom — is 
fundamental.  There  is  no  easy  formula  which 
can  either  hide  it  or  solve  it. 

We  are  fighting  to  free  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  from  communism  and  we  in  the  free  world 
must  stand  together  in  this  great  fight. 

It  is  not  a  fight  of  left  against  right.  It  is  a 
fight  for  the  human  dignity  of  man  as  a  creature 
of  God  against  the  Communist  doctrine  that  he 
has  no  value  except  as  the  state  desires  to  use  him. 


U.S.  Returns  Islands 
to  Japanese  Control 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  671  dated  December  24 

1.  By  arrangements  concluded  today  in  Tokyo, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  relin- 
quished in  favor  of  Japan  its  rights  under  article 
III  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  over  the  Amami 
Oshima  group  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

2.  Questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  islands  specified  in  article  III  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  of  the  world 
in  the  direction  of  peace  and  security,  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  exercise  its  present 
powers  and  rights  in  the  remaining  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands and  in  the  other  islands  specified  in  article 
III  of  the  peace  treaty  so  long  as  conditions  of 
threat  and  tension  exist  in  the  Far  East. 

4.  The  United  States  earnestly  hopes  that  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  reducing  tensions,  and  we  will 
spare  no  effort  toward  that  end.  But,  until  condi- 
tions of  genuine  stability  and  confidence  are  cre- 
ated, the  need  of  the  free  nations  to  preserve  an 
armed  vigilance  will  remain  imperative.  It  would 
be  an  abdication  of  responsibility  to  the  common 
effort  of  these  free  nations,  including  Japan,  for 
the  United  States  to  adopt  any  other  course  than 
here  set  out,  since  the  remaining  Ryukyuan  and 
other  islands  specified  in  article  III  of  the  peace 
treaty  constitute  an  essential  link  in  the  strategic 
defense  of  the  whole  Pacific  area.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  intends  to  remain  as  custodian  of 
these  islands  for  the  foreseeable  future.  However, 
in  exercising  its  treaty  rights,  the  United  States 
will  not  only  do  all  in  its  power  to  improve 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ryukyus,  but  it  will  continue  to  safeguard 
economic  and  cultural  intercourse  throughout  the 
Archipelago. 
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Canada-United  States  Relations: 

A  Businessman-Ambassador's  Point  of  View 


hy  R.  Douglas  Stuart 
Ambassador  to  Canada  ^ 


I  am  most  cappreciative  of  the  honor  that  has 
been  paid  my  Government  by  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal  in  asking  me,  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States,  to  speak  to  you  at  this  time. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  lifelong  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Canada.  My  father  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Embro  near  Ingersoll,  Ontario.  I  com- 
menced my  business  life  in  Canada. 

I  have  visited  Montreal  many  times  with  pleas- 
ure— in  fact  it  was  a  double  pleasure,  because  I 
didn't  have  to  make  any  speeches  on  those  occa- 
sions, but  here  I  am  again  in  your  charming  city. 

To  those  of  you  whose  native  tongue  is  French, 
I  wish  to  express  the  regret  that,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  able  to  address  you  in  French." 
I  know,  however,  that  you  understand  English 
and  I  humbly  acknowledge  that  this  stands  to 
your  credit,  while  my  lack  stands  to  my  debit. 

There  are  some  here  today  that  I  can  happily 
call  friends.  For  the  rest  I  am  quite  simply  a 
businessman  who  has  worked  in  Canada  and  then 
in  the  United  States  ever  since  I  was  a  young 
man.  Wliile  I  am  as  interested  in  business  as 
ever,  I  am  here  today  as  a  diplomat — a  completely 
new  experience  for  me. 

Today  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  take  a  quick  look  at  the  conduct  of  our 
economic  relationships. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  by  and  large  our 
economic  relationships  are  handled  by  individual 
businessmen.  Only  to  a  relatively  small  extent 
do  our  two  Governments  enter  into  the  picture. 
This  is  so  generally  so  that  perhaps  we  forget 
that  it  contrasts  with  the  practice  in  many  other 
countries  which  for  various  reasons  have  adopted 
partially  or  completely  the  practice  of  state  trad- 
ing. We  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
firmly  wedded  to  the  private  enterprise  system. 

My  own  experience  amply  illustrates  the  ex- 

'  Address  made  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal  on 
Dec.  7  at  Montreal. 

'For  text  of  the  President's  address  at  Ottawa,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  735. 
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tent  to  which  private  business  relations  oi>erate 
on  this  continent  unhampered  by  government.  In 
a  lifetime  of  working  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the 
important  business  centers  of  both  countries,  but 
rarely  have  I  had  to  go  to  Washington  or  Ottawa. 
The  same  applies  to  a  great  majority  of  men  who 
have  liad  a  comparable  business  experience.  Many 
businessmen  can  work  in  our  two  countries  as  if 
they  were  one  market  and  rarely  have  cause  to 
appeal  to  their  Governments  for  help. 

Unimpeded  Business  Relations 

There  has  developed  in  the  course  of  years  an 
increasingly  easy  two-way  flow  of  capital  into 
branch  plants,  subsidiaries,  and  other  investments. 
This  has  resulted  in  very  close  business  relations 
which  are  the  bases  for  grassroots  cooperation  be- 
tween our  business  coinmimities. 

A  fine  example  of  this  cooperation  is  the  Can- 
ada-United States  Committee  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  two  countries.  I  liad  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  tlie  Committee's  recent  meeting 
in  October  at  the  Seigniory  Club  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  so 
many  outstanding  Canadian  and  United  States 
businessmen.  This  Committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  been  in  existence  since  1932 — a  very  im- 
pressive fact. 

In  view  of  this  easy,  unimpeded,  private  busi- 
ness activity,  3'ou  might  well  wonder  what  field  is 
left  to  our  two  Governments.  Here  we  have  an 
elastic  and  often  very  informal  area.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  major- 
ity of  joint  problems  are  settled. 

It  is  the  custom,  as  you  probably  know,  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  for  problems,  including 
economic  ones,  to  be  handled  primarily  through 
the  foreign  offices  and  the  embassies.  However, 
the  contacts  between  the  various  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington are  so  intimate  from  the  top  level  down 
that  the  tendency  is  to  settle  their  problems  be- 
tween themselves  and  settle  them  quickly.     Much 
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of  this  is  done  over  the  long-distance  telephone. 

Generally  speaking  your  Cabinet  members  and 
our  Cabinet  members  are  on  intimate  terms,  and 
as  a  consequence  discuss  many  problems  that  arise 
on  an  informal  basis. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  Americans  in  Canada  and  Canadians  in  the 
United  States  are  not  defined  by  treaty.  We 
trust  each  other  to  treat  our  citizens  properly. 
Fair  play  is  our  conmion  heritage.  In  each  coun- 
try we  have  inherited  the  English  common  law,  as 
■  well  as  that  Roman  law  which  is  your  legal  foun- 
'  dation  here  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  ours  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  this  common  heritage 
which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  share,  there  still 
arise  and  will  continue  to  arise  important  prob- 
lems to  plague  us. 

From  time  to  time  every  government  in  the 
performance  of  its  obligation  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people  finds  itself  obliged  to  take  ac- 
tions which  have  adverse  effects  upon  some  part 
of  the  population  of  another  country.  Such  inci- 
dents arouse  strong  feelings,  frequently  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Fortunately,  when  we  have  been  faced  with  such 
situations,  we  have  held  that  the  best  approach 
was  for  honest  representatives  of  our  two  coun- 
tries to  sit  down  together  and  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  understanding.  If 
we  continue  to  chart  such  a  course,  and  I  ti-ust  we 
always  will,  there  are  few  obstacles  that  cannot 
be  overcome. 

You  know,  I  am  sure,  the  machinery  that  has 
been  established  to  deal  witli  j^roblems  concerning 
our  boundary  waters.  It  is  the  International 
Joint  Commission  of  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  justly  proud.  Another  less  well- 
known  example  of  this  approach  is  the  Joint  In- 
dustrial Mobilization  Committee  which  was  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II  and  levived  in  1951 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  outbreak.  This  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  stimulate  joint  production  for 
defense  purposes. 

Last  month  this  same  point  of  view  led  us  to 
establish  the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic AflFairs,  a  consultative  and  advisory  group 
composed  of  Canadian  and  United  States  officials 
at  the  Cabinet  level.^  The  businessmen  of  our  two 
countries  are  facing  a  highly  competitive  period. 
In  these  circumstances,  charges  and  counter- 
charges, justified  and  unjustified,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Committee  will  consider  such  prob- 
lems among  others  and  recommend  to  their 
respective  Governments  the  measures  to  improve 
economic  relations  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
trade  between  our  two  countries. 

To  make  it  practicable  for  our  Governments  to 
implement  such  recommendations  they  must,  of 
course,  be  supported  by  public  opinion.     For,  as 


'Ibid.,  p.  7:;n. 
January  4,   7954 


President  Eisenhower  honestly  and  frankly  recog- 
nized in  his  recent  address  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Ottawa, 

.  .  .  every  common  undertaking,  however  vi^orOivvhile 
It  may  be,  must  be  understood  in  its  origins,  its  applica- 
tion, its  effects  by  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries.  With- 
out this  understanding  it  will  have  negligible  chance  of 
success.  Canadians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  accept  government  by  edict  or  decree.  Informed  and 
intelligent  cooperation  is,  for  us,  the  only  source  of  en- 
during  accomplishment. 

Here  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  philosophy 
of  my  own  which  I  developed  from  the  practical 
experiences  of  my  business  and  social  life. 

If  we  businessmen  are  going  to  foster  an  orderly 
economic  evolution  and  assist  in  developing  the 
"informed  and  intelligent"  public  cooperation  to 
which  President  Eisenhower  refers,  then  some  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  contribute  effective  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  produce  a  philosophy  that  is  under- 
standable and  convincing.  We  must  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  be  able  to  express 
them  persuasively. 

This  means  allotting  sufficient  time  out  of  our 
workaday  lives  to  decide  what  are  the  true  values 
in  our  daily  activities  and  then  determine  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  their  preservation. 

None  of  us  would  choose  exactly  the  same  basis 
of  values  or  arrive  at  the  same  methods  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  ends,  but  that  very  contrast  is  the 
real  strength  of  our  democracy.  Differences  in 
opinion  produce  a  balance,  and  when  at  last  a  com- 
mon denominator  appears  in  the  thinkino;  of  all 
good  citizens,  we  move  ahead.  If  a  proper  balance 
is  to  be  continued,  the  businessman  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  creation  of  opinion. 

Often  a  change  in  individual  responsibility  gives 
us  a  long  look  back  at  the  road  along  which  we 
have  traveled.  Every  well-managed  business  in- 
stitution takes  physical  inventory  at  regular  in- 
tervals, when  every  screw,  nut,  and  bolt  are 
counted.  In  the  business  that  I  was  in  before  join- 
ing the  diplomatic  service,  every  bushel  of  oats, 
grain,  wheat,  barley  and  the  various  items  that 
go  into  making  up  our  finished  products,  are 
counted.  We  do  this  in  order  that  we  may  know 
our  assets.  The  discrepancies  which  are  uncov- 
ered by  this  process  are  at  times  quite  surprising. 

Inventory  of  Intangibles 

Shouldn't  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with 
our  intangibles?  It  is  essential  that  we  take  pe- 
riodic inventories  of  our  ideas  and  beliefs.  This 
is  a  process  that  must  come  from  our  hearts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  man  who  carries  busi- 
ness responsibilities  should  from  time  to  time  sit 
down  alone  with  himself  and  determine  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish  with  his  life.  Unless  he 
does  that,  he  will  be  unable  to  tell  whether  his 
daily  rushing  from  one  thing  to  another  adds  up 
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and  makes  much  sense.  Only  when  his  own  sense 
of  values  is  clear  may  he,  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence, undertake  the  problems  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  him. 

I  fear  there  are  some  men  who,  when  dealing 
with  ideas,  operate  on  a  "Lifo"  principle.  "Lifo  ' 
is  a  recent  invention  of  the  chartered  accountants 
which  means  "last  in— first  out."  The  kind  of  in- 
dividual I  have  in  mind  accepts  what  the  last  per- 
son has  said  as  his  own  opinion. 

This  sometimes  brings  about  a  sort  of  Gresham's 
law  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  by  which  the  least  valu- 
able is  given  the  greatest  circulation.  Good  ideas 
would  drive  out  the  bad  if  each  man,  before  re- 
issuing another's  opinion,  would  weigh  it  and 
make  sure  it  was  sound. 

In  the  inventory  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  the 
thoughtful  businessman  must  have  a  strong  con- 
viction as  to  what  kind  of  a  country  he  wants  his 
country  to  be.  He  first  must  learn  what  kind  of  a 
country  it  is,  and  that  is  not  easy  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  current  con- 
troversy. He  must  have  ideas  as  to  what  makes 
his  country  strong,  as  well  as  to  what  makes  for 
weakness,  and  then  strive  to  support  the  one  and 
overcome  the  other. 

He  must  carry  those  convictions  into  his  daily 
tasks.  To  leave  to  others  the  considerations  of 
the  general  welfare  is  wrong.  He,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, nnist  act  as  though  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  is  solely  his.  This  is  not 
always  easy  to  do  amid  the  uproar  and  cross 
currents. 

As  opinions  gain  currency  they  are  given  labels. 
The  most  familiar  labels  are  liberal  and  radical, 
as  opposed  to  conservative  and  reactionary — and 
I  am  not  speaking  about  any  political  jiarties. 
These  words  are  used  as  terms  of  reproach  or  self- 
righteousness,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
There  have  been  times  when  they  have  been  used 
to  rally  friends  or  to  denounce  foes  and  have  lost 
all  meaning. 

If  one  is  a  conservative  who  wishes  to  hold  to 
that  which  has  proven  worth  while  until  some- 
thing better  has  been  proved,  then  certainly  I  am  a 
conservative. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  also  claim  to  be  a 
liberal  if  by  liberal  is  meant  one  who,  with  an 
open  mind,  is  willing  and  ready  to  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  any  old  institution  or  idea  and  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  strike  out  boldly  on  a  new  course  if 
such  action  is  indicated. 

Discrimination  and  sound  judgments  are  the 
important  things,  not  change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  nor  foolish  loyalty  to  the  old  merely  be- 
cause it  is  old. 

It  would  seem  that  our  generation  and  the  future 
generations  are  bound  to  live  in  a  world  of  crises. 
This  demands  that  we  carefully  review  our  way 
of  life,  our  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  maintain  their  validity  in  this  changing 
world. 


Current  history  has  produced  one  disaster  after 
another.  We  are  shocked  at  the  freedoms  which 
were  lost  in  Nazi  Germany  and  are  still  lost  in 
Communist  Russia.  These  dreadful  tragedies  and 
niglitmai-es  should  make  us  much  more  aj^precia- 
tive  of  the  values  which  we  still  possess.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  it  does,  and  if  it  does,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Are  we  doing  any- 
thing to  help  pre.serve  these  values?" 

We  condemn  corruption  and  low  moral  stand- 
ards in  our  public  and  national  life.  Yet  there 
seem  to  be  too  few  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  real  spiritual  values  and  who  earnestly  strive 
to  continue  the  ancient  truths  from  which  our  code 
of  morals  spring  by  supporting  the  organized 
churches  and  other  spiritual  agencies.  We  must 
never  lose  our  faith  in  God.  Spiritual  things  are 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  material. 
Happiness  comes  from  what  we  have  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.  We  are  great  defenders  of  freedom  of 
speech,  but  not  all  of  us  can  take  criticism  from 
those  who  disagree.  We  must  never  overlook  the 
homely  virtues  of  thrift  and  hard  work,  which  are 
as  necessary  for  success  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
great  countries,  wonderful  countries.  But  those 
are  mere  words  unless  we  know  why  they  are 
great,  and  unless  we,  as  individual  citizens,  strive 
to  continue  and  improve  those  aspects  of  our  coun- 
try which  have  led  to  their  greatness. 


Civil  Aviation  Tali(s 
Held  With  Canada 

Press  release  664  dated  December  16 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  met  on  December  14 
and  15  in  Washington  to  hold  informal  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of 
civil  aviation.  Oswald  Ryan,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  J.  R.  Baldwin, 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Air  Transport  Board, 
were  the  princijDal  spokesmen  for  their  respective 
govermnents. 

The  main  subjects  discussed  were: 

1.  A  proposed  operation  by  Trans-Canada  Air 

Lines  of  an  air  service  linking  eastern  Can- 
ada with  Mexico  City  via  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  a  technical,  nontrafEc  stop  would  be 
made ; 

2.  Pan  American  World  Airways  service  between 

Seattle,  Wliitehorse,  and  Fairbanks,  as  well 
as  the  Colonial  Airlines  operation,  Wash- 
ington-Ottawa-Montreal-New York ;   and 

3.  The  desirability  of  a  consultation,  within  the 

next  few  months,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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sidering  amendment  of  the  Route  Annex 
of  the  U.S.-Canada  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  issue  to  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  a  six 
months'  renewable  permit  for  Montreal-Mexico 
City  flights  making  nontraffic  stops  at  Tampa.  In 
the  special  circumstances,  the  Cab  also  agreed 
that  TcA  might,  for  reasons  of  economy,  utilize 
the  same  aircraft  and  schedules  for  the  Montreal- 
Tampa  portion  of  such  flights  as  are  used  for  the 
Montreal-Tampa  services  operated  by  that  car- 
rier under  the  Air  Transport  Agreement. 

The  Canadian  representatives  had  indicated 
their  desire  that  Trans-Canada  be  permitted  to 
combine  its  Montreal-Tampa  operations  under  the 
Air  Transport  Agreement  and  Montreal-Mexico 
City  operations,  with  a  technical  stop  at  Tampa, 
under  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  for  a  temporary  period  until  aircraft 
and  facilities  for  nonstop  operations  between 
Canada  and  Mexico  become  available.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  made  known 
their  desire  to  cooperate  with  Canada  in  helping 
TcA  resolve  its  operational  problem,  stating  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  such  cooperation  did  not 
imply  a  depai'ture  from  the  established  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  international 
aviation. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  was  carried  into  the 
discussion  regarding  the  operations  of  U.S.  car- 
riers which  have  been  under  review  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities,  and  it  was  agi-eed  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  Colonial  Airlines 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  their  respective 
combined  services  through  Canadian  points  and 
that  the  Air  Transport  Board  would  vacate  the 
outstanding  show-cause  orders. 

With  reference  to  the  present  network  of  air 
routes  between  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government 
will,  within  the  next  few  months,  bring  forward 
proposals  looking  toward  a  review  of  the  route 
schedules  of  the  bilateral  air  agreement. 


Canada  To  Limit  Shipments 
of  Oats  to  U.  S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  14 

The  President  on  December  14  released  a  letter 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Walter  B.  Smith 
to  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  with  respect  to  the 
shipment  of  Canadian  oats  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Canadian  reply. ^ 

In  the  Canadian  reply,  the  Canadian  Acting 

"  For  earlier  correspondence  on  this  subject,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Aus.  24,  1953,  p.  244. 


Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Paul 
Martin,  stated  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  Can- 
ada would  limit  its  shipments  of  oats  to  this  coun- 
try to  23  million  bushels  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 10,  1953,  to  October  1,  1954. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  had 
recommended  to  the  President  that  imports  of 
oats  should  be  limited,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dure authorized  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  to  23  million  bushels  in 
the  12-month  period  beginning  October  1,  1953." 
The  President  has  now  found  that  no  action  by 
the  United  States  limiting  imports  of  oats  need 
be  taken  to  protect  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
gram, authorized  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  against  the  threat  of  imports. 

The  President,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Canadian  reply,  indicated  that  he  con- 
curs with  Canada's  understanding  that,  should 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  other  sources  during  the  speci- 
fied period,  the  situation  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  follow. 

Acting  Secretary  Smith  to  the  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Deceniber  7 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

During  the  past  several  months,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  faced  with 
problems  of  increasing  seriousness  in  connection 
with  the  accumulation  of  surplus  agricultural 
products.  These  mounting  surpluses,  and  the 
financial  burden  they  entail,  may  well  threaten  to 
disturb  orderly  marketing  arrangements  which  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  maintain. 

The  special  circumstances  affecting  the  problem 
of  oats  make  it  a  matter  of  particular  urgency  re- 
quiring exceptional  treatment.  We  believe  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  assure  that  imports  of 
oats  will  not  be  such  as  to  interfei'e  with  the 
orderly  marketing  of  oats  in  the  United  States,  a 
critical  situation  will  develop  which  could  be 
damaging  to  the  farming  industry  of  our  two 
countries.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  shipments  of 
oats  from  Canadian  ports  of  shipment  to  the 
United  States  should  not  exceed  23  million  bushels 
during  the  period  from  midnight  December  10, 
1953  to  midnight  September  30,  1954.  As  you 
know,  Canada  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  United 
States  imports  of  oats  and  only  small  quantities 
come  from  other  countries. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  larger  prob- 
lems associated  with  accumulations  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  and  related  questions  of 
agricultural  policy  are  currently  under  review 
with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  longer-term  solutions 
of  a  constructive  character. 


^  Copies  of  the  report  on  oats  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
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Having  in  mind  the  desirability  of  maintaining, 
as  in  the  past,  the  closest  collaboration  between 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  matters  of  common  concern,  President  Eisen- 
hower has  asked  me  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  this  matter.  The 
President  is  most  anxious  that  a  solution  be  found 
which  will  cause  the  least  possible  damage  to  trade 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

The  Gariadian  Reply,  December  10 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Acting  Secretary: 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  your  letter  of  December  7,  1953, 
regarding  the  urgent  situation  which  is  giving 
concern  to  your  Government  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  oats.  The  Canadian  Grovernment 
attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  extension 
of  mutually  profitable  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  to  avoidance  of  i-estrictions  which  would 
interfere  with  such  trade.  However,  in  a  desire 
to  meet  President  Eisenhower's  request  for  co- 
operation towards  the  solution  of  this  exceptional 
and  urgent  problem,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  decided,  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  without 
obligation,  to  take  all  practicable  steps  to  limit 
shipments  of  Canadian  oats  to  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  and  for  the  period  suggested  in  your 
letter.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  aware  of  the  fact  that  your  Govern- 
ment is  now  reviewing  its  agricultural  policies 
with  a  view  to  finding  longer-term  solutions  of  a 
constructive  nature. 

The  Canadian  Government  takes  note  of  the 
information  contained  in  your  letter,  that  Canada 
supplies  almost  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
imports  of  oats  and  only  small  quantities  come 
from  other  countries.  The  Canadian  Government 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  it  will  reconsider  the 
decision  set  forth  in  this  letter  in  the  event  that 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  during  the 
period  in  question.  The  Canadian  Government 
assumes  that  in  this  event  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  itself  also  wish  to  review  the 
situation. 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  directed  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  its  investigation  as  •provided 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  a-s  amended.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
President's  letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Commission: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  rye,  includ- 
ing rye  flour  and  meal,  is  practically  certain  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  the 
price  support  program  for  rye  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sections 
301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  products  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  rye. 

The  Department  of  Agricultui'e  is  supporting 
prices  of  rye  and  at  the  same  time  unusually  large 
imports  of  rye  are  occurring.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  matter  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
Number  7233,  dated  November  23,  1935,  promul- 
gating regulations  governing  investigations  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended.  The  investigation  and  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion should  be  completed  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable, to  permit  a  decision  as  to  whether  action  is 
necessary  under  section  22  to  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Commission  shall  determine  whether  rye, 
including  rye  flour  and  meal,  is  being  or  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  imported  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  inefl'ective  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  rye  price  support  program,  or  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  domestic  rye. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Tax  Conventions  With  Australia 
Enter  Into  Force 


President  Requests  Study 
of  Rye  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  10 

The  President  on  Beceniber  10  directed  the 
United  States  Tariff  C ommission  to  mahe  an  im- 
mediate investigation  of  the  effects  of  rye  imports, 
including  rye  flour  and  meal,  on  the  domestic  price 
support  program  for  rye  and  on  the  ainount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic rye.   The  President,  having  been  advised  by 


Press  release  670  dated  December  22 

On  December  22, 1953,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  income-tax  and  gift-tax  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia  which  were 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  on  December  14, 1953. 

Those  two  conventions  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion, 
one  relating  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  re- 
lating to  taxes  on  gifts,  and  also  a  convention 
relating  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons 
were  signed  on  May  14,  1953,  approved  by  the 
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United  States  Senate  on  Jnly  9,  1953,  and  ratified 
by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
on  July  23. 

The  provisions  of  the  conventions  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other 
countries.  The  income-tax  conventions  are  de- 
signed to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxa- 
tion on  the  same  income. 

The  gift-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  the 
first  convention  of  its  kind  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  any  country.  It  follows 
closely  in  regard  to  gifts  the  pattern  of  the  estate- 
tax  conventions.  The  estate-tax  conventions  are 
designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  connec- 
tion witli  tlie  settlement  in  one  coinitry  of  estates 
in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country  have 
interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  con- 
ventions apply  only  with  respect  to  United  States 
(that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply  to  the 
imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  income-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  ef- 
fective as  of  January  1,  19.53,  so  far  as  United 
States  tax  is  concerned,  and  "for  the  year  of  in- 
come" commencing  on  July  1,  1953,  so  far  as 
Australian  tax  is  concerned. 

The  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  with 
respect  to  the  estate-tax  convention  has  been  de- 
layed, but  it  is  expected  that  the  exchange  will 
take  place  at  an  early  date,  on  which  date  it  will 
enter  into  force,  effective  "only  as  to  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  on  or  after"  that  date. 

The  gift-tax  convention  with  Australia  is  effec- 
tive "only  as  to  gifts  made  on  or  after"  December 
14,  1953,  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification. 


U.S.  To  Reconsider 

Ocean  Station  Participation 

Press  release  669  dated  December  22 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(IcAo)  traiismitted  on  December  22  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  requested  transmission  of  the  letter 
following  approval  by  the  interdepartmental  Air 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Following  the  Third  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Con- 
ference, my  Government  undertook  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram in  all  Its  aspects,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  benefits  derived  therefrom  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  our  conclusion  that,  although  the 
program  provided  real  benefit,  its  continued  operation  was 


not  required  from  the  point  of  view  of  United  States  civil 
aviation.  Our  decision  not  to  extend  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  existing  agreement  was  made  known  to 
the  Council  and  to  interested  governments  in  October.' 

Since  that  time,  and  in  preparing  for  the  forthcoming 
conference,  my  Government  has  kept  this  matter  under 
continuous  review.  In  that  connection  the  United  States 
has  noted  with  interest  the  views  of  other  governments 
submitted  to  Icao  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  been 
impressed  by  certain  trends  of  thought  which  ajipear  in 
these  comments. 

1.  That  an  ocean  stations  network  should  continue  to 
exist ; 

2.  That  such  a  network  might  be  somewhat  reduced  in 
scope  and  still  remain  useful ; 

3.  That  substantial  benefits  accrue  to  interests  other  than 
trans-Atlantic  civil  aviation,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  probable  that  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  ocean  station  program  would  be  most 
effective  on  a  basis  of  international  cooperation. 

Accordingly,  my  Government  has  decided  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  qualified  to  discuss  all  of  the  technical 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  program.  An  exchange  o£ 
views  at  the  Conference  will  permit  a  determination  as  to 
whether,  as  seems  likely,  a  continuation  of  an  interna- 
tional ocean  station  program  on  a  modified  basis  is  the 
best  means  of  satisfying  all  of  the  interests  involved.  If 
such  a  determination  is  reached  the  United  States  would 
expect  to  cooperate  in  a  modified  program,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  necessary  appropriations  which  it  would 
seek  to  meet  its  appropriate  share  of  the  costs. 


Delegation  of  Autliority  for 
Immigration  Laws  ^ 

Administrator  of  the  Bi'r&vu  of  Securitt,  Consulab 
Affairs  and  Personnel 

delegation  of  authority  with  respect  to  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  immigration  and  national- 
ity laws  relating  to  powers,  duties  and  functions  of 
dipl0m.4tic  and  consular  officers 

November  27,  1953. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill;  5  U.  S.  C.  151c), 
it  is  hereby  provided  as  follows  : 

(1)  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section 
104  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat. 
174;  8  U.  S.  C.  1104)  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security,  Consular  Affairs  and  Personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  all  other  immigration  and  nationality  laws  relating 
to  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  including  the  au- 
thority to  establish  such  regulations  ;  prescribe  such  forms 
of  reports,  entries  and  other  papers,  issue  such  instru- 
ments ;  and  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  all  other  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  relating  to  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  ofiicers  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  authority  dele- 
gated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  order:  (a)  The  powers, 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  629. 
'  18  Fed.  Reg.  7898. 
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duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  consular  officers  relat- 
ing to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas;  (b)  the  powers, 
duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  delegation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  (c)  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  conferred  jointly 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  The  authority  delegated  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  order  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  the  authority  to 
redelegate  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  so  delegated. 

(4)  This  order  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  date  hereof. 


Dated :  November  27,  1953. 
[seal] 


John  Fostek  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Appointments  to 

War  Claims  Commission 

The  President  on  December  10  made  the  follow- 
ing recess  appointments  to  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  be  effective  December  11 : 

Mrs.  Pearl  Carter  Pace 
Whitney  Gillilland 
Raymond  T.  Armbruster 


International  Bank  Loans 
Made  in  Brazil 


steps  were  taken  to  improve  administration  and 
operating  conditions  on  the  suburban  lines. 
These  steps  have  since  been  taken. 

The  project  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  consists  of  the  , 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Paranapanema 
Eiver  at  Salto  Grande,  the  installation  of  four 
15,000  kilowatt  generating  units,  the  erection  of  a 
transmission  system,  and  the  expansion  of  the  dis- 
tribution systems  of  five  private  utility  companies 
which  will  purchase  power  generated  at  the  new  \ 
plant.  The  bank's  loan  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  import  of  turbines,  generators,  transformers, 
transmission  lines,  and  other  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  Salto  Grande  project  is  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  power  potential  of  the  Para- 
napanema River,  which  is  situated  in  an  area 
devoted  primarily  to  the  raising  of  coffee.  New 
wealth  from  coffee  has  brought  about  immigration 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  urban  centers.  The  privately  owned 
utilities  serving  these  communities  are  at  present 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  power 
but  will  be  able  to  do  so  when  they  can  obtain 
power  wholesale  from  Salto  Grande  and  distribute 
it  over  their  extended  systems. 


The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  December  18  made  two  loans  in 
Brazil  totaling  $22.5  million. 

The  first  is  a  loan  of  $12.5  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil.  It  will  be  used  primarily  to 
meet  part  of  the  cost  of  importing  passenger  train 
units  urgently  required  to  maintain  the  suburban 
service  of  the  Central  do  Brasil  Railroad  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  second  is  a  loan  of  $10  million  to  the  Usinas 
Eletricas  do  Paranapanema  S.  A.  (Usinas),  a 
corporation  owned  almost  entirely  by  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.  This  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  It  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
imported  equipment  for  the  construction  of  a  hy- 
droelectric plant  at  Salto  Grande  on  the  Parana- 
panema River  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  asso- 
ciated transmission  and  distribution  facilities  in 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana.  The  power 
will  serve  rapidly  growing  agricultural  and  urban 
centers  and  will  help  electrify  the  Sorocabana 
Railroad,  one  of  the  state's  important  railways. 

The  railway  loan  of  $12.5  million  is  the  second 
the  bank  has  made  for  an  emergency  program 
to  rehabilitate  and  improve  the  services  of  the 
Central  do  Brasil  Railroad.  This  railroad  con- 
nects Brazil's  major  industrial  centers.  A  loan 
of  $12.5  million  was  made  in  June  1952  to  cover 
the  Central's  immediate  needs  for  freight  cars  and 
other  equipment  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  railroad.  At  that  time  the  bank  indicated 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  additional 
loan  for  the  suburban  service  as  soon  as  effective 
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Jordan  Legation  Raised 
to  Embassy  Rank 

The  Legation  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassy  on  De- 
cember 14.  On  that  date  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  of  Jordan,  Abdul  Munim  Rifai,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President.  For  the 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  661  of  December  14. 


President  of  Turkey  To  Visit  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 16  (press  release  663)  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  arrival  of  Celal  Bayar, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and  Madame 
Bayar,  who  will  visit  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 

His  Excellency  will  arrive  at  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  Terminal,  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  on  January  27.  He  and  his  party 
will  remain  in  Washington  until  January  30, 
when  they  will  leave  by  train  for  Princeton,  N.  J. 

His  Excellency's  tour  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  train.  He  will  visit,  in  addition  to 
Washington  and  Princeton,  the  following  cities: 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  Dallas,  and 
Raleigh. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  ^ 

Adjourned  during  December  1953 

Un  General  Assembly :  Eighth  Session New  York Sept.  15-Dec.  9 

(Recessed) 

IcAO  Council:  20th  Session Montreal Oct.  27-Dec.  17 

Un  Intergovernmental  Tin  Conference Geneva Nov.  16-Dec.  19 

IcAO  Second  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet-  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  .    .    .  Nov.  17-Dec.  15 

ing. 

Fag  7th  Session  of  the  Conference Rome Nov.  23-Dec.  11 

Wmo  1st  Session  of  the  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publica-  Paris Nov.  24-Dec.  14 

tions. 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  Third  Session Brussels Nov.  30-Dec.  2 

Ilo  Coal  Mines  Committee:  Fifth  Session Dusseldorf Nov.  30-Dec.  12 

International  Tin  Study  Group:   Management  Committee Geneva Nov.  30  (1  day) 

Un  Ecosoc  Resumed  16th  Session  of  the  Council New  York Nov.  30-Dec.  7 

Bermuda  Talks Bermuda Dec.  4-8 

Fag  Council:   19th  Session Rome Dec.  12  (1  day) 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council Paris Dec.  14-16 

Rice  Consultative  Committee:  7th  Meeting Singapore Dec.  14-16 

Tripartite  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Working  Group Paris Dec.  16-21 

International  Sugar  Council London Dec.  16-19 

In  Session  as  of  December  31,  1953 

International  Legal  Conference  of  Asian  Countries New  Delhi Dec.  28- 

Scheduled  January  l-March  31, 1954 

Meeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers Berlin Jan.  25 

Un  Subcommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  New  York Jan.  4- 

of  Minorities. 

Who  E.xecutive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Fi-  Geneva Jan.  12- 

nance:   13th  Meeting. 

Un  Petitions  Committee New  York Jan.  12- 

World  Coffee  Congress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition  .  Curitiba Jan.  14- 

Wmg  Regional  As.sociation  for  Southwest  Pacific:   1st  Session    .    .    .  Melbourne Jan.  19- 

International  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing New  Delhi Jan.  20- 

Fao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:   Fifth  Session Bangkok Jan.  22- 

Un  Trusteeship  Council:   13th  Session New  York Jan.  26- 

First  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis-  Washington Feb.  1- 

sion. 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Committee  of  the  Santiago Feb.  1- 

Whole. 

Icao  Council:  21st  Session Montreal Feb.  2- 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:   10th  Session  .  Nuwara  Eliya Feb.  8- 

IcAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Conference    ....  Paris Feb.  9- 

Ilo  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session Geneva Feb.  15- 

Un  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   10th  Session New  York Feb.  22- 

Un  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations New  York Feb.  22- 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   124th  Session Geneva Feb.  27- 

Un  EcAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:   3d  Session Nuwara  Eliya Feb.- 

Un  EcAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  6th  Session Nuwara  Ehya Feb.- 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference Caracas Mar.  1- 

International  Exposition  in  Bogotd Bogota Mar.  1- 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee Geneva Mar.  8- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  tional  Labor  Organization  ;  Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social 

Department  of  State,  Dec.  22,  1953.     Asterisks  indicate  Council;    Nato — North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization; 

tentative   dates.     Following   is   a   list  of  abbreviations:  Who — World     Health    Organization;     Eoafe — Economic 

UN — United  Nations ;  Icao — International  Civil  Aviation  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East ;  Unesco — United 

Organization;  Fao — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Nations  Educational,  Scientiflc  and  Cultural  Organization ; 

Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization ;  Ilo — Interna-  Unicet — United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  January  l-March  31,  1954 — Continued 

Un  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  Eighth  Session New  York Mar.  8- 

IcAO  Communications  Division:  Fifth  Session Montreal Mar.  9- 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Ninth  Session Geneva Mar.  9- 

Unesco  Executive  Board:  37th  Session Paris Mar.  10- 

Western  Hemispliere  Television  Demonstrations  International    .    .  New  York  &  Washington  .    .  Mar.  15*- 

Unicef:  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee New  York Mar.  15 


Trinidad 


Mar.  24- 


Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

Ilo  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Committee:  3d  Session  .      Geneva      . 

TTn  Economic  and  Social  Council:  17th  Session New  York 

Sixth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Meeting  of  Provisional     Caracas Mar. 

Committee. 

Un  Ecafb  Third  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians Southeast  Asia Mar. 


Mar.  29- 
Mar.  29- 


International  Efforts  To  Solve  Refugee  Problem 


SIXTH  SESSION   OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EUROPEAN   MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  sixtli  session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  was  held  at  Venice, 
Italy,  from  October  12  through  October  21,  1953. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Finance  met  from  October 
8  through  October  17,  1953.  Twenty-four  mem- 
ber governments  were  represented  at  the  session. 
Colombia  and  Uruguay  had  joined  the  Committee 
since  the  previous  session.  Panama,  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  and  the  Holy  See  were  represented 
by  observers.  The  United  Nations,  the  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  were  also  repre- 
sented by  observers. 

_  The  Migration  Committee  was  established  pro- 
visionally for  1  year  at  Brussels  in  December  1951 
and  continued  in  operation  during  1953  by  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  at  its  fourth  session  in  Octo- 
ber 1952.'  The  Committee  had  previously  met  at 
Brussels,  Washington,  and  Geneva.     The  main 

'  For  articles  on  the  Committee's  previous  sessions,  see 
BuixBTiNs  of  Feb.  4,  l!).-)2,  p.  169 ;  Apr.  21, 19.52,  p.  638 ;  July 
21,  1952,  p.  107 ;  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  64 ;  and  June  22,  1953, 
p.  879. 


function  of  the  Committee  is  to  facilitate  the 
movement  out  of  Europe  of  over  100,000  migrants 
and  refugees  annually  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  moved.  The  24  member  governments  partici- 
pating in  the  sixth  session  were : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 


Greece 

Israel 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Svpeden 

Switzei'land 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  at 
the  sixth  session:  Chairman,  Fernando  Nilo  de 
Alvarenga  (Brazil)  ;  First  Vice-Chairman,  Baron 
Eric  O.  van  Boetzelaer  (Netherlands) ;  Second 
Vice-Chairman,  Oscar  Schurch  (Switzerland)  ; 
and  Rapporteur,  Akiba  Lewinsky  (Israel). 

Baron  van  Boetzelaer  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  which  met  for  3 
days  preceding  and  during  the  sixth  session.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Finance  was  comjjosed  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  session 
the  Subcommittee  considered  the  Status  Report  of 
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the  Director  on  the  Budget  and  Plan  of  Expendi- 
ture for  1953  and  the  proposed  budget  and  plan 
of  expenditure  for  1954. 

The  Subcommittee  found  that  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  September  30,  1953,  the  Committee  had 
moved  61,025  persons  out  of  Europe  bringing  the 
total  moved  since  P'ebruary  1,  1952,  to  138,628. 
The  sources  and  destinations  of  the  61,025  were 
as  follows : 

Countries  of  emigration: 

Austria 4,  291 

Germany 31,  255 

Greece 2, 630 

Italy 10,502 

Netherlands 2, 094 

Shanshai/Hong  Kong 2, 329 

Trieste 399 

Others 7,525 

Countries  of  immigration: 

Argentina 2, 537 

Australia 9, 178 

Brazil    9,046 

Canada 30,  781 

Chile 545 

Israel 1,  319 

United  States 4, 219 

Venezuela 2, 219 

Others 1,181 

Contributions  to  administrative  expenditure 
and  miscellaneous  income  up  to  October  13,  1953, 
totaled  $2,218,505.  The  total  of  operational  in- 
come up  to  October  13,  1953,  was  $22,083,154. 
The  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Luxembourg  had 
made  contributions  of  free  funds  to  the  opera- 
tional fund,  and  other  contributions  were  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  year  from  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

On  tlie  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Director,  the 
administrative  expenditure  for  1953  was  revised 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $2,147,000  to  $2,136,- 
188.  The  operational  expenditure  was  adjusted 
from  $34,608,475  to  $25,408,814  to  cover  a  total  an- 
ticipated movement  during  1953  of  82,411  persons. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  adjusted  estimates  the 
Subcommittee  learned  that  the  average  operational 
cost  for  movement  of  persons  out  of  Europe  to  all 
destinations  is  $282  per  head  and  out  of  Shanghai, 
$521 .  The  average  cost  of  movement  from  Shang- 
hai has  risen  because  most  of  the  movements  have 
recently  been  to  Latin  American  countries.  The 
administrative  cost  per  person  was  estimated  in 
the  original  budget  for  1953  at  $17  and  in  the 
revised  budget  at  $24.  The  Director  explained 
that  administrative  costs  could  not  be  adjusted  up 
and  down  to  the  volimie  of  movement  and  that 
the  staff  had  gradually  been  increased  within 
budgeted  limits  in  order  to  secure  larger  move- 
ments in  1954  and  1955.  The  anticipated  carry- 
over of  funds  from  1953  to  1954  was  estimated  to 
be  $376,613  under  the  administrative  budget  and 
$4,063,847  under  the  operational  budget. 

As  at  the  previous  session  the  Subcommittee 
found  that  the  contributions  to  the  administrative 
expenditure    had    been    reasonably    satisfactory. 
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However,  contributions  to  the  free  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  nonreimbursable  movements  had  fallen 
short  of  anticipation,  and  these  and  reimburse- 
ments for  movements  had  been  delayed  to  the  point 
where  the  cash  position  of  the  Committee  was 
endangered. 

In  considering  the  proposed  budget  and  plan  of 
expenditure  for  1954,  the  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  proposed  quota  of  movement  of  132,200 
was  overoptimistic.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative urged  strongly  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
estimate  movements  more  realistically,  since  the 
high  estimates  of  1952  and  1953  had  proven  con- 
fusing to  governments  in  making  decisions  as  to 
their  respective  contributions  and  also  tended  to 
lessen  public  confidence  in  the  Committee.  As  a 
result  the  Director  reduced  the  estimate  of  move- 
ment for  1954  to  117,600  and  presented  revised 
estimates  for  administrative  and  operational 
expenditure. 

The  Subcommittee  gave  close  attention  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  expenditure  for  1954,  examining 
each  chapter  of  expense  in  detail.  The  Director's 
contention  that  a  total  of  administrative  expendi- 
ture originally  proposed  for  the  movement  of 
132,200  would  be  required  for  the  smaller  move- 
ment of  117,600  proved  unconvincing  to  the  Com- 
inittee.  A  final  total  of  $2,401,862  for  admin- 
istrative expenditure  for  1954  was  accepted. 
Adjustments  in  the  plan  of  operational  expendi- 
ture resulted  largely  from  the  revised  lower  quota 
of  movements  adopted.  A  total  of  $34,014,812  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Subcommittee,  bringing  the 
total  budget  for  administrative  and  operational 
expenditure  to  $36,416,674. 

The  scale  of  contributions  to  the  administrative 
expenditure  was  revised  to  give  effect  to  the  mem- 
bersltips  of  Colombia  and  Uruguay  in  the  Com- 
mittee. This  resulted  in  slightly  lower  percent- 
ages for  all  member  governments.  The  United 
States  percentage  was  set  down  at  31.32.  Certain 
governments  questioned  the  reduction  in  the 
United  States  percentage  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  had  accepted  331/^  percent  at 
Brussels  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  United  States 
representative  pointed  out  that  no  such  commit- 
ment had  been  made,  nor  could  have  been  made 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  com- 
mitment at  Brussels  was  for  1  year  only.  The 
matter  was  not  pressed  and  the  lower  percentage 
for  the  United  States  was  accepted. 

Need  for  Contributions  to  Operational  Fund 

In  considering  the  potential  resources  for  meet- 
ing the  operational  expenditure  for  1954,  the  Sub- 
committee found  that  $4,652,299  in  income  would 
have  to  be  raised  in  1954  above  the  anticipated 
contributions  of  member  governments.  This  fact 
challenged  the  Subcommittee  and  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  representative  to 
stress  again  the  need  for  more  and  larger  contri- 
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butions  to  the  operational  fund.  The  United 
States  representative  stressed  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions tliat  both  the  volume  of  movements  and 
the  contributions  to  the  operational  expenditure 
by  other  governments  had  been  disappointing  to 
the  United  States  Government.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
to  raise  the  additional  $4,652,299  in  the  early  part 
of  1954  could  easily  result  in  the  termination  of 
the  Committee's  activities,  because  the  Committee 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  building  up  a  working 
capital  fund  which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  sound 
cash  position  at  all  times. 

There  was  some  evidence  in  the  responses  of 
other  governments  that  the  need  for  larger  con- 
tributions to  the  operational  fund  was  understood 
and  would  be  considered  by  the  governments  in 
determining  their  contributions  for  1954.  Aus- 
tralia pledged  $134,400  at  the  session  in  addition 
to  the  payments  in  reimbursement  of  transport 
to  Australia.  The  United  States  representative 
advised  the  Committee  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $7,500,000  to  cover  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Committee  for 
1954.  The  discussions  on  the  budget  and  plan  of 
expenditure  for  1954  which  took  place  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  were  re- 
peated later  in  the  full  Committee. 

Tlie  procedures  and  operations  of  the  revolving 
fund  administered  by  the  voluntary  agencies  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Migration  Committee 
were  reviewed  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  expenditure.  Repayments  by  migrants 
for  the  cost  of  transport  originally  advanced  from 
the  revolving  fund  were  reported  to  average  28.5 
percent  of  the  money  expended  by  the  agencies  in 
1952.  One  agency  recorded  repayments  as  high 
as  55  percent.  The  United  States  representative 
expressed  concern  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ac- 
counting procedures  with  respect  to  advances  made 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  by  the  Migration  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Director  was  instructed  to  secure 
appropriate  audits  from  the  voluntary  agencies, 
not  only  of  the  funds  involved  but  of  the  number 
of  migrants  moved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee's funds. 


Australian  Immigrant  Quota  Raised 

The  Migration  Committee  in  considering  the 
plan  of  operations  for  1954  learned  that  Australia 
had  raised  her  overall  quota  of  immigrants 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953-1954  and  expected  that  as 
many  as  20,000  would  move  to  Australia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  during  1954.  At  the 
insistence  of  the  Canadian  representative,  the  esti- 
mate for  Canada  was  set  down  at  15,000  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  more  commercial 
shipping  on  North  Atlantic  routes  during  1954. 
Canada  expects  to  admit  the  same  total  of  immi- 
grants in  1954  as  in  1953.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  30,000  refugees  who  would  receive  visas  un- 
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der  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  would  move  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Committee's  auspices.'' 
An  estimate  of  25,000  migrants  to  the  Argentine 
was  based  on  the  number  of  relatives  in  Italy  who 
have  already  been  called  forward  by  Italian  im- 
migrants resident  in  the  Argentine.  Estimates  of 
movement  to  Brazil  in  1954  were  set  down  at  15,- 
000;  Chile,  3,000;  Venezuela,  5,200;  and  all  other 
countries,  4,400. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  services  provided 
by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  volume  of  movement  would  be  continued  in 
1954.  A  number  of  special  projects  such  as  train- 
ing in  Brazilian  methods  for  Italian  building 
laborers  granted  visas  for  Brazil,  language  in- 
struction for  Greek  migrants  booked  for  Australia, 
and  a  study  to  improve  preselection  procedures  in 
Italy  were  already  in  progress  and  had  demon- 
strated their  value.  The  Committee  will  also 
assist  the  Italian  Government  in  1954  to  improve 
its  preembarkation  procedures  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  relatives  departing  to  join  immi- 
grants already  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Venezuela.  Assistance  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment in  developing  placement  procedures  will  also 
be  continued.  Tlie  Ilo,  Unesco,  and  Who  are 
collaborating  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  these 
special  services. 


Final  Draft  of  Constitution  Approved 

After  preliminary  discussion  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  Draft  Constitution  during 
which  the  observations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
were  presented,  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion composed  of  representatives  of  the  Argentine, 
Denmark,  France,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  was  appointed.  Judge  Chaun- 
cey  W.  Reed,  alternate  United  States  representa- 
tive, served  as  chairman.  The  main  concern  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
was  that  there  be  the  maximum  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  specialized  agencies 
and  that  overlapping  of  services  be  avoided.  This 
was  reflected  in  requests  that  provision  be  made  in 
the  Constitution  that  the  specialized  agencies  be 
invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  observers. 

The  Subcommittee  and  later  the  full  Committee 
felt  that  this  arrangement  would  not  be  necessary 
to  achieve  these  objectives  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Executive  Committee  under  the  Constitution 
will  not  be  a  policymaking  body ;  its  chief  function 
will  be  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Council,  which 
alone  has  the  power  to  make  policy  decisions.  The 
Draft  Constitution  before  the  Committee  already 
provided  for  the  participation  of  the  specialized 
agencies  in  the  sessions  of  the  Council  as  observers. 


'  For  a  Department  announcement  concerning  the  issu- 
ance of  visas  under  this  act,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  859. 
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Upon  approval  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  tliat  member  governments  accept 
the  Constitution  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
Constitution  when  finally  in  force  will  give  the 
Committee  more  formal  status  and  establish  it 
as  a  temporary  Committee  with  an  anticipated 
life-span  of  3  to  5  years  as  distingiiislied  from  a 
provisional  Committee  whose  continuous  existence 
is  dependent  upon  an  annual  decision  of  the 
member  governments. 

Situation  in  Hong  Kong 

The  Director  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  special  situation  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  the  exit  point  for  refugees  from  Shanghai. 
They  arrive  in  Hong  Kong  on  special  courtesy 
visas  issued  to  them  by  various  Western  European 
countries  and  remain  until  the  Committee  can 
move  them  overseas  for  permanent  resettlement. 
About  15,000  are  now  in  Hong  Kong;  they  leave 
the  city  for  overseas  at  tlie  rate  of  about  400  a 
month. 

Tlie  Director  explained  that  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  Trust  Fund  previously 
available  for  the  movement  of  these  refugees  would 
be  exhausted  by  December  31,  19.53.  He  conse- 
quently made  a  special  appeal  to  the  government 
members  for  the  contribution  of  free  funds  to  the 
operational  fund  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$2  million  in  order  that  the  movement  out  of  Hong 
Kong  miglit  be  continued  in  1954.  Pending  the 
receipt  of  contributions  specifically  allocatecl  for 
this  purpose,  the  Director  requested  authority  to 
apply  $900,000  remaining  in  the  Committee's 
hands  as  the  unspent  balance  of  the  sijecial  Iro 
payments  in  1952  for  the  movement  of  12,000 
refugees  turned  over  to  the  Committee  when  Iro 
ceased  operations.  The  movement  of  all  of  these 
refugees  had  been  accomplished.  The  Committee 
by  specific  resolution  appealed  to  the  government 
members  for  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  author- 
ized the  Director  to  apply  the  balance  of  $900,000 
originally  received  from  Iro  to  the  movement  of 
refugees  from  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  pending 
the  receipt  of  new  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  representative  of  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment at  Trieste,  present  as  an  observer,  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  on  the  continuing  necessity 
of  securing  tlie  early  resettlement  of  some  4,500 
Eastern  European  and  Yugoslav  refugees  remain- 
ing in  Trieste.  A  trust  fund  of  a  million  dollars 
for  this  purpose  was  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee during  1953.  The  Committee  by  resolu- 
tion appealed  to  tlie  member  governments  to  pro- 
vide resettlement  opportunities  for  the  refugees 
remaining  in  Trieste.  Reports  were  received  in- 
formally during  the  session  that  the  Committee's 
appeal  had  already  opened  up  new  possibilities  of 
emigration,  resulting  from  tlie  undertakings  of  a 
number  of  immigration  countries  to  send  recruit- 


ing missions  to  Trieste  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Director's  report  on  the  meeting  of  land 
settlement  experts  at  Florence  from  September 
28  to  October  2,  1953,  was  followed  by  statements 
of  a  general  nature  on  the  subject  by  a  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  representative  of  Paraguay  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  a  plan  for  land  settlement  which 
his  government  has  in  preparation.  At  the  end 
of  the  discussion  a  brief  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  Director  to  intensify  his  efforts  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  paragraph  3  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  36  adopted  at  the  fourth  session.  During 
the  discussion  the  United  States  representative 
restated  the  United  States  position  that  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Committee  is 
available  only  for  the  movement  of  migrants  and 
for  services  closely  related  to  movements  and  that 
the  United  States  cannot  support  participation 
by  the  Committee  in  the  financing  or  management 
of  land  settlement  projects. 

On  balance  the  government  representatives  at 
the  session  were  optimistic  that  the  reduced  quota 
of  movement,  117,600  for  1954,  could  be  achieved 
during  that  period.  It  was  expected  also  that  the 
services  undertaken  by  the  Committee  to  facilitate 
the  processing  and  placement  of  migrants  would 
produce  greater  results  in  1954.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  services,  which  include  special  voca- 
tional training,  language  training,  and  the  wider 
distribution  of  information  concerning  opportuni- 
ties and  conditions  of  living  in  tlie  receiving  coun- 
tries, the  Committee  is  preparing  the  groundwork 
for  larger  movements  in  1955.  The  Committee  has 
learned  from  experience  that  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  movements  to  receiving  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America,  great  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  selection,  trade  testing,  and  processing, 
and  in  the  reception,  placement,  and  distribution 
of  migrants  after  arrival  at  the  port.  In  many 
areas  of  potential  movement,  the  foregoing  serv- 
ices are  eitlier  inadequate  or  nonexistent  and  must 
be  painstakingly  developed  if  movement  is  to  take 
place.  Some  governments  which  have  developed 
these  services  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  may 
be  induced  to  share  their  experience  with  other 
governments  through  the  exchange  of  trained 
personnel. 

Members  of  U.S.  Delegation 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  ses- 
sion by  W.  Hallam  Tuck,  Director,  Board  of 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation,  who  had  as 
alternates:  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  Francis  E.  Walter, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  Arthur 
V.  Watkins,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Refugees  and  Migration,  For- 
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(lif/ii  OiMTiiddiiii  Ailiiiinindiiliiiii.  'l'lM^  lulvimirH 
wi'V(M  (Jl•rl||/(^  I;,  Winrt'M,  Ailvi;icr  on  HrUii!yi-n 
mill  l)iM|iliii'i'(|  I'lii'iioim,  l)i'|inilniiMir  <il'  Sliiln; 
VVmII<t  M  ItiMtliM'lllllM,  Slilir  M.'liiliiT,  Coliiinlllcr 
III!  llii'  .liiiliciiiry,  IIiiiIimI  HImImi  lldiiiui  i<(  U('|i 
rt'Mi'liliillvcii;    KirliMliI    \l.    Itl'iiwii,    I  )ili'r(()l'^  ( Xlim 

(iC     l''i(>l(l      (I.X.I'.lillllli llllillMl       SlllllMl       l'/MCn|HMl 

I'lnf/r ,  l<'lMlllir..ll  ;<'ol.   I)M.VI"II   II;   l''l'Ml(,  (:'lii(*l'j 

Inli'iT/nvi'iniiii'iidil    I'lUf/iiiiii    I  )ivini<iii,   ( )(li('n   ol 

|(i<|'iip;iMM I  Mif.Mii(  mil.  h'iiii'l//ii  ()|MMii(,liiiiii  Afl 

iniiiiitl  rill  lull ;  Willniin  (  .  AMVM,  .Ir.,  I''ir:il,  Sl•l•l■l^ 
(iir.v  Mild  dliirl'  til'  ( !t)iiiiiiliii'  Diviiiiiiii,  Anii'rii'iui 
I'lii'iliiiiiM.v,  Viriinii ;  (Jiiy  .1.  Hwl•|ll^,  S|ii'ciiil  AilviiiiT 
(III  Ui'l'iViTii,  <  )irii'r  (')!'  (Iin  HimIimI  Sliili-ii  IIikIi 
< 'uiiiiiiiiiMiiiMi'i'  I'd!'  (li'i'hiiiii.V,  lliinn;  lliinild  U. 
'rimiii,    ('liii'l',    l'',iii'M|M'o    I'l'dgr Hiiil,    l^'dirif^n 


n|icriilidiiM  A<liiiiiili!|jiilidii, 'I'r'KwIi';  nni!  ('liurlcH 
VV.  'I'lidiiiiri,  ('liicC,  l';;,cii|icc  I *id>rniiii,  l''<irci/j;ii 
( )|ii'rMl  idiiM  Ailiiiiiii::!  nil  ion,   l^lllll^. 

Uiilli  'l'lidiii|i;idii,  l'/i|^iir  A.  .IdiiiiH  mikI  .1.  l*'niiiU 
VViliidii,  iiii'iiilicrH  of  Mid  Dnil-i'd  Sliilcs  llollH(^  of 
|{f|in'!icMliilivfH,  WfiT  iilMd  iircHciil.  iii  llir  HcHHion. 
I»cii:ii(^  M.  Orciili,  Chicl'  Cli'ik,  mid  Cliarlm  J. 
Ziiiii,  Liiw  {{(wiHioii  (!diiiiiicl,  of  I  III'  lloiiMc,  (lorn- 
iiiilliMi  (III  llii'  .liidii'iiii'v ;  Kolicrl  i'lirloii,  iiii'iiiIku' 
of  lll(^  III II If  of  llic  Scniilc  (!diiiiii'illi'i'  (III  Mil'  ■liidi- 
I'iiii'V  ;  mid  l'"niiicoH  ('lii'iHly  (if  Mki  slnlf  of  llui 
lIoiiMn  ( 'iiiiiiniMri'  on  I  lie  .liidiriiiry  iissi^;li'd  llii'. 
(•oiii(i'('H!(ioiiiil  iiiciiilicrH  of  llid  di'Ici;;!'!  ion. 

'nl(^  H(^V(•lllll   MCWHioll    Vvill    lid   ll(d(l    ill    Aplll    \'M>'\ 

111  I  liii  I'lill  of  I  ill'  I  )ii'ci'l,or  n  fl(M'  coiisiilliil  ion  w  iMi 

IIK'llllii'l'   /'d\  I'I'lillltMlfH. 
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klVINIII  III  itirPORTi  FOR  THL  rLltlOO 

MAY  l(i-»i,  i!i;.:i  I 

It.N,  iliiiv  H '.'llllill 

IIiiIimI  Hopli'iiiIxT   I'l,  lUhll 

I  HlMM'iplnl 

I    licrinvllli   niiliiiill    M'ImmI    iiiiiiiIh'i     ill  ol'   Ihi'   riilli'il    Nil 

llllllKI    t^Mllllllllll!    (  Ipi'l'llllllllM    III    IVIIK'II     I'm'    llll'    jlCllllll     Id    III 

Mil.V    IIIMI,    lH('liirtlvi\      (llilli'il    Niilliiiiti  I 'oiiiiMiiiiil   riiiiiiiin 
lili|lli'n    Miiiiilii'rri    llllll    Id.'ll    provlili'    ili'liilii'il    ih'i'ihimIm   iiI' 

I  IlI'MI'  l>|ll'l'llllllllM 

Al  llii>  III  Mii,v  iili'iiiir.v  Mi'riiiliiii  llll'  lUilli'il  NiilliHiM  I 'mil 
liilliiil    I  ic'li'uiil  Imi  iiiiiihi   jiri'iini'il   liiiMiii'i'rNMriill.v    I'm'   ('mil 
liiiliil'il  iii'i'i'iiliini'o  111'  llu'  'I'l'i'iuii  111'  lli'l'iiri'iii'i'  )iro|iiiMi'il  li.v 
llll"   IhilliMl    Niillmin  ( 'iiiiiiimnil   m\    i:i    Miiy  "      In   llic    I'lirc 
III'  i'iiiiIIiiiiimI   ('miiiiiiiiibil    i>|i|iiiMlilmi    llii<   liiilli'il    Niilliiim 
<liilimiiiiiil  |i|'ii|iiirii'il  II  I'l'i'i'Mri  llllill  '.!((  Mn.\   I'm'  iuIiuIiiIhIi'ii> 
llvi'  ri'iiNiiilw,     (Ml  III  Miiy  iil  llic  icihii'nI  of  (lio  I'nlli'il  Nn- 
lliillM  I'lilllliwiliil,  MiiInoii  lllllri'i'M  iiii'l.      Ill  IIiIm  iiii'i'lliiti  Iho 
IhllliMl   NmIIimin  ('miiiiiiiiiil   I.IiiImoii  OIIIiti'  n'i|iii'Mli>(l   lliiil 
till"  I'lii'iiMil  vi'i'i'MN  111' llllll liiiicil  llllill  '.'r.  Miiy  lUWl,     t'liiii 
imiill'tl   l.lillmin  (Hllri'i'M  I'l'plli'il  lliiil  iIh'Ii'  I  »i'li-«iillmi  nm 
uhliMi'il  llllll  Ui'ii'illiinmi'i  Mlimilil  not  Ur  ili'lii>  I'll,  Inil  r.liili'il 

''I'l'iitiniiillli'il  nil  Sii|il,  It  111  llll'  Mi'iM'i>lili',v  (loiiiM'iil,  I'm' 
I'll'iMlliilliiii  111  iiiiMiitii'i'M  of  lliii  Sin'lli'lly  Ciuiiii'll,  liy  lln> 
ll,M,  I'l'iii'i'Miinliillvi'  111  llii>  1I,N,  Ti'Vl  of  llio  nOlli  I'.-iinrl 
Mlnii'ili'M  111  llll'  Mi'IIIihn  nl'  Ui'i',  in,  \\W.\  p.  li.-iS ;  llu'  niwl 
llllll  Mil  i'ii|iiii'lN.  hi'o,  •;i»,  lUM,  p,  IO;tl;  lUo  MiI  ropui'i. 
llllll,  yi>,  nihil,  \i,  ihh;  III!'  Mill  t'opiiri.  I'Vlv  II,  iiih:i.  p.  'j'ji: 

(linhhlti  ii'piii'l,  Ki'li    HI,  IPMl,  p.  VVU;  Itii'  ,^ll|l|  vopni'l.  Mill', 

u.  Iiiwi,  11,  :nH;  (iM'oi'piM  fi'.iiii  dm  ftfiii,  hsiii,  mui  mmu 

ropmlti,  Miiy  II,  Ulri.'l,  p  (IIUl ;  I'Vi'iM'pIs  fi'niii  (lu>  llln|,  il  Kh, 
mill  ll.-illi  ii-pmin,  .liily  111,  llli\'l,  p,  M:  Mini  i'\.'i'ipl,M  fioiii 
llii>  (li'lli,  ilSlli,  nil. I  (IDtli  I'.'pmlN,  Hiipl,  •J,S,  IPiVl,  p,  I'.!,'!, 
'I'lio  iloili,  (Wil.  (Kill,  mill  (lilih  I'opiii'iN  wo(t>  imilllini  renin 
(lii>  Hin  I  niN, 

'Kill'  Ihn  li'M  iif  Hii.  |iiiipnMiil  nf  Mm    i:l,  „i'o  Hviikiin 

iif  Mii,v  uh.  ii>hn,  |i.  ihft, 
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llllll    llii'lr  rilili'  imii'i'il   Id  riiiillniir   In   ri'ri'HM  linlll   lifi   Miiy 

iiiriii. 

On  l!h  IMiiy  lln'  Miiln  I 'i'Ii'kiiI  ImiM  nn'l  In  pli'iiiiiy  si'sslmi 
mill  llii>  I'lilli'il  NiilliiiiM  ( 'miiiiianil  I  ii'lrK'il  Imi  iiiiiimiiiri'il 
tlilil  II  llllll  II  iii'w  prnpiiMiil  111  MiiliiiiH.  'I'lii'  lliiiti'il  Niillmis 
( 'miiniiiiiil  llii'ii  rri|iii'Nli'il  lli.'il.  In  nrilrr  In  pi'inill  lli(> 
iiiiiNl  riii'i'l'iil  mill  Hiili'iiin  I'miMlili'i'iil  Imi  nl"  lis  IiiIi'nI  prii- 
piiMiil.  II  iIi'hIi'i'iI  llllll  nil  ili'liilJM  III'  llll'  ini'i-lliiK  In'  IriiliM- 
iii'li'il  In  M\i'riillvi'  .Sivsslnn.  ATI  it  n  lll'li'i-n  inlniili'  ii'i'i'ns 
llll'  rnniniiinlNls  iigl'i'i'il  llllll  nil  iIi'ImIIh  nl'  llin  iiii'i'IIiikm 
wmilil  III'  Ui'pl  Ni'ci'i'l  llllill  niin  mIiIi<  nr  llin  nllii-r  nniiniini'i'il 
(lii'lr  ili'Hii'i'  In  ri'Niinn"  ri'miliir  npi-ii  ni'NhIiiiin. 

On  .'II  Mny  llin  ( 'ninniiinlMlM  ii'iiiu'mIi'iI  ii  inni'lliiK  of  I.ImI- 
Mnn  Olllri'i'M  llllll  iiliiiniinri'il  lliiil  llii'li'  I 'I'li'Killinii  ri'i|ili'sli'(I 
II  I'lii'llii'i'  I'l'i'i'NM  llllill  I  .llllll'.  'I'll!'  Ihilli'il  Niilliiiis  rnni- 
iiiiinil  LIiiIniiii  OIIIi'i'I'  Ininii'iliiili'ly  iiki'i'I'iI  Io  IIio  t'xtiMiNinn 
nl'  ii'ci'NN  ii'i|iii'mIi'iI  liy  I  In'  ( 'mnnuinlsts. 

In  .liiiin.'ii'y,  1 1  in  I  nil  nil  Nil  I  inns  i  'milium  nl  IsMiinil  n  pilli- 
lli'iillnn  I'lilllli'il  "'I'lii'  ( 'nniiiuiiilsl  Will'  In  I'rlsniinr  nl'  \\'iir 
CiiiiipH"."  'I'lil.s  ilni'iininiil  nxpnsi'il.  nlnnrly  iiml  I'lii'lmilly, 
llll'  I'lTni'lH  linliiK  niiiiln  liy  .siiliviTslvn  t'miiininilNl  iiKi'iii'li'S 
In  iiNi'  llinso  prismini's  nl'  wiir  In  I'lilli'il  Niillnns  Cmiiinmnl 
i'iisliiil,\   MS  pm'l  nl'  lliclr  nvi'r  nil  iiillllnry  I'lTniM, 


I'lilli'il  NiillmiM  t'mnniMiiil  Inn  lints,  nnlln  lirnMilciists.  iinil 
IniiilNpniiKnr  lii'mnlniisls  iliirlii:'.  tills  pni'lml  n.'ivn  pmlU'iil.'ir 
mii'iillmi  In  snininm  l.'liiK  llin  I'lillml  N.'illniis  rnninimiil 
pnslllmi  In  llin  iirinlsl  Inn  nnmillnl  Inns,  I'm  II  Inns  innnlvml 
I'iniii  prlsminrs  nl'  w.'ir.  Inrvniilly  nx|iinsslii>«  llinlr  niipnsl- 
ttnii  In  I'mnlliln  I'npMli'liillnn,  Mi'i'n  iiiMiln  iinblln,  'I'lin  iiu- 
iinTniis  nniislninllvn  steps  InUnn  liy  llm  I'lillnil  Niillnns 
rnniniMiiil.  In  nminw  llm  iirnii  nl'  ill.siiiji'nniimnl  nn  mi  nrnil- 
sltnn  wnrn  mitlliinil  In  I'lvUt.'iiis  Mini  Irnnps  In  I'lmniy-linlil 
Inivltni'V ,  OnlMlls  nt' llm  ■.•,".  Mmv  I'lillml  Niillnns  t'nniin.'iinl 
lunpnsMl  wnin  nnl  ilisclnsml  linniiiisn  nl"  lis  prnsi'iitntlnn  In 
I'M'iiillvn  snsslmi,  lint  rnilln  IviniiilnMsIs  slrnssnil  tlm  nr^nnt 
nnnil  t'ni'  nmisl  iiii'IIm'  iinllnii  nn  llm  pnvl  nl'  tlm  Cnminnnlsts 
In  iniilnli  (lull  nf  llm  I'lilti'il  Niitlmis  ('mnnimiil, 


•  |I>>1"  II  ,siiniiiiMi-y,  M'l'  r 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JUNE  1-15,  1953  * 

U.N.  (l(ic.  S/;ill7 
linli'il  <>('li>bcr  20,  11103 

I  iKTowllli  suhTiill  roporl  nninhor  71  of  the  United 
NiilloiiH  ('(iinmiiiKl  (»i(i'rnli()iiH  In  Kcircii  f(ir  the  pi'ridd 
I  in  Jiini'  \'Xi:i,  Inclusive.  TInlli'd  NallonM  Cdniniaiul 
e((innnirilc|iicN  niinihers  ](1.'{2- KUd  provide  delulled  lic- 
eoMiilH  <ir  llicse  operiil  Ions. 

'I'hi'  ArnilNllcc  Nc^ol  liil  Ions  conlinncd  in  exoentive  ses- 
NJon,  nnd  I  lie  (Irsl  moclln;;  of  I  lie  niiiin  1  icIeKiillons  wiis 
licid  on  I  .Innc  l!l.''i.'l.  No  doljiils  ol'  llio  (liseiissions  were 
iiiikIc  ipiilillc  nnlll  S  .June  1!»ri:{,  iil  wlilcli  time  the  Dclega- 
tlon.s  ri'Icnsed  lo  llic  jircss  llie  '"rcrins  of  Kelerence  for  the 
Ncninil  Nallons  Kcpal  riut  ion  Coinniisslon"  °  vvliidi  were 
rallllcd  at  IKK)  lionrs  on  H  .Timi'  li.v  Ilie  Senior  Delegates 
ol'  liolh  sides.  For  the  rennilnder  oT  tlie  jicrlod  negolia- 
lloiiM  were  eonl  hilled  In  jileliar.v  sessions  and  In  snb- 
deli'^'nlion  iind  sliilT  (jlllcer  niecl  in^'s ;  but  no  delails  of 
(he  ak'reenieiit  readied  al  lliese  inectinns  were  released  to 
(he  preHS. 

( tn  a  soinewliai  reduced  senle  during  the  period,  strongly 
(loiniiiiinisl  ic  prisoners  of  war  In  TInlled  Na(  Ions  Command 
(■nslo(l.\    ccjiH  iniieil   Ihi'ir  el'Corls  lo  harass  and  embarrass 

(he    lliilled    Nallons    ('oi id.      Main    dillU'iiltieH    were 

eiicoiinlercd  in  the  Ko.lc-do  coiiiplcx  where  on  several 
occasions  iirlsoncis,  In  dclihcrale  vlolalion  of  standing 
insi  nicdoiis,  refused  (o  jiardcipale  In  heailconnis,  showed 
(heir  dcllMiK'c  li.v  shoiils  and  mass  chanting,  and  were 
ahiislve  (o  lliclr  ^nards. 

Also,  of  pari  iciilar  note  were  nian.v  instances  of  bentinga 
by  fellow  prisoners  In  (he  pro-("oniniiinlst  camps.  These 
acts  of  violence  were  wlilcspreiid  enoinih  throngliout  the 
\arl<ins  compounds  lo  liidlcalc  there  is  a  I'diilimilng 
Hi  nn;i;lc  h.v  llic  hard  core  leaders  lo  mainlaln  rii;i(l  control. 

Meanwhile,  as  Ihe  ncgollalions  al  I'anmnii.joni  devel- 
oped. Iliosc  prisoners  who  have  elected  nol  lo  relurn  to 
Coiiimiinisl  coiilrol  showed  signs  of  apprehension  as  lo 
llieir  nlllniale  Tale  al'lcr  an  arnilslice.  To  insure  that  all 
these  aiil  l-Commiiiilsl  prisoners  could  he  certain  Ihat  Ihe 
IInlle<l  Nallons  were  adhi'rlng  llrnily  to  Ihe  ]n'lnclple  of 
no  forced  repal  liallon,  Ihe  nornial  Information  iirogram 
at  each  camp  emphasi/.ecl  Ihe  faclual  develoiimenls  occur- 
ring al  raiiniun.ioin  as  Ihey  became  luiliUc.  Kin])hasls 
wiis  jilaced  on  Uiiiled  Nallons  Command  insistence  Ihat, 
in  any  arrangemcnl  llnally  carried  out  for  the  disiiosllion 
of  prisiMiers  of  war  not  directly  repalrlaled,  force  or 
coercion  woulil  nol  be  used. 

As  Ihe  world  watched  closely  those  develoiimenls  which 
inlghl  lead  to  ii  full  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
d<'slre  repatrl.Mlloii,  ComninnisI  atlempls  to  capitalize  ou 
(he  exchange  of  slcU  and  In.jiired  personnel  slaclcened. 
Inslead  of  Ihe  earlier  broadcasis  from  enemy  areas  alleg- 
ing mall  realiiienl,  nnderfi'cdiiig  nnd  iioor  medical  care  for 
those  prisoners  returned  by  Ihe  I'liiled  Nalions  Command, 
repiuMs  were  rcMclved  of  eerlaln  t^onimnnist  prisoners 
who  were  being  Ire.'iled  as  defectors.  This  conlradlcted 
previous  Communisl  cl;ilnis  thai  all  wiio  Imd  been  returned 
had  lieen  mceled  as  oulslancliiii;  palriols  and  would  enjoy 
special  privileges  luMiceforlh. 

.\rier  agreement  was  reached  on  Ihe  (U-ganizallon  and 
fnnclioiis  of  a  neutral  nallons  repat rial  ion  commission 
on  ,s  ,luiie,  Ihe  full  text  of  the  terms  of  reference  was 
communicaled  lo  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  United 
NaliiHis  Comnamd.  A  summary  of  the  iirlncipal  points 
was  also  liroadcasi,  holli  lo  prisimers  and  to  the  Korean 
pi-oiile  in  general,     l.eallels  and  broadcasis  described  the 


salient  provisions  of  the  draft  armistice  agreement,  and 
emphasized  the  continued  su|iport  of  the  United  Nations 
for  achievement  of  Korean  rehabilitation  and  unification 
liy  peaceful  methods. 


SEVENTY-SECOND  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JUNE  16-30,  1953  » 

U.N.  doc.  S/,3i:!2 

Uiitcd  Noveinhor  2,  1053 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  72  of  the  United 
Nalions  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
l(!-:'.l)  .Tune  lil.'i.'i,  Inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiqU(''s  numliers  l(j-17~10Ul  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

Armistice  negoiiaiioiis  continued  in  executive  session 
with  staff  groups  meeting  dally  to  effect  necessary  changes 
in  the  Draft  Armistice  Agreement.     On  16  .lune,  Liaison 

Ollicers  of  both  sides  als et  for  several  hours.     On  17 

.Inne  a  |ilenary  session,  lasting  twenty  minutes,  was  con- 
diiclcd,  and  iinmedialeiy  thereafter  staff  groups  resumed 
Iheir  daily  meetings  to  continue  their  worli  of  tinaliziug 
Ihe  Draft  Armislice  Agreement. 

During  the  early  mcuMiing  hours  of  18  June  1953,  and 
wllhout  prior  warning,  a  series  of  prisoner  of  war 
"e.seaiK's"  were  engineered  through  the  Republic  of  Korea 
security  guard  personnel  at  ant  1  Communist  pri.soner  of 
war  c.'imjis  on  tlie  South  Korean  mainland,  which  resulted 
in  fnrtlier  delays  in  signing  an  armistice.'  The  element 
of  surprise  from  the  Ilepnblic  of  Korea  standpoint  was 
complete.  II  Is  rcgrcllablc,  however,  that  Ibis  preciiiitous 
action  was  talien  in  violation  of  United  Nations  Command 
aulliorlty. 

The  United  Nations  Cummaiid  moved  rapidly  to  re- 
trieve the  situ.'ilion  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  t'ommander- 
iu-Cliief,  United  Nations  Command,  immediately  an- 
nounced thai  this  action  was  purely  unilateral  on  the 
part  of  the  Kepublie  of  Korea  Government  and  was  talcen 
in  s|iile  of  previous  assurances  from  President  Uliiv  that 
no  such  action  would  be  taken  without  prior  warning. 
Knrther,  United  Xations  Command  troops  were  desig- 
ujited  to  reiila<'e  Uepublie  of  Korea  Army  troops  at  the 
jirisoner  of  war  camiis  wilhonl  delay.  Uiiiled  Nations 
t'onimand  patrols  were  dispatched  to  recapture  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible.  The  latter  action  could  never  be 
productive  in  view  of  llie  atlilude  of  the  South  Korean 
p<ipulace  which  had  been  cari'f\dly  instructed  to  provide 
refuge  and  assistance  lo  the  escaping  prisoners. 

United  Nations  Conunand  leallels  and  radio  broadcasts 
made  factual  reports  on  Hie  continuing  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  the  Kepublie  of  Korea,  and  with  the 
Communists,  to  arrange  .•in  end  to  hostilities.  Particular 
emphasis  was  also  placed  on  summarizing  the  monu- 
mental efforts  which  have  already  been  made  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  oilier  a.gencies  of  the  United 
Nations  to  give  economic  assistance  to  the  Korean  people 
in  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  tlieir  nation  in  the  waice 
of  Comnunust  aggression.  The  numerous  contributions 
by  various  member  nalions  to  this  dillicult  program  are 
being  fully  reported  to  11u>  Korean  people. 

The  United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Command,  Korea 
(Unc.vck)  was  reorganized  and  redesignated  as  the  Korea 
Civil  Assistance  Command  (KcAo),  so  as  to  operate  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Ihe  I'ommander-in-Chiet,  United 
Nations  Command.    The  chii>f  purpose  in  creating  Kcao 


'Transmitted  on  Oct.  1!>. 
"lUTi.i.KTiN  of  .Tune  -J-J,  l!)r.;!,  p.  StW. 
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"Transmitted  on  Oct.  :W. 

'  For  texts  of  statements  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  release  of  anti-(\)mmunist  prisoners  of  war  from 
U.N.  eamiis  in  South  Korea,  see  Uuu.etin  of  June  29, 
105.S,  p.  905. 
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was  to  assure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  being  extended  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
by  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
Unified  Command.  In  activating  the  Korea  Civil  As- 
si:5tance  Command  under  the  direct  control  of  Headquar- 
ters, United  Nations  Command,  two  intervening  command 
echelons  were  eliminated.  The  Korea  Civil  Assistance 
Command  will  administer  all  phases  of  civil  assistance 
rendered  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  including  formulation  of  programs  for  relief  and 
support  of  the  civilian  population,  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  and  carrying  out  projects  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  which  are  not  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 


SEVENTY-THIRD  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
JULY  1-15,  1953  8 

D.N.  doc.  S/3133 
Dated  November  2,  1953 

[Excerpts] 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  73  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-15  July  1953,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1662-1676  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
these  operations. 

There  were  no  Armistice  meetings  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  July.  Meetings  of  liaison  officers  resumed  on 
8  July  and  on  9  July  a  lial.son  officers  meeting  was  called 
by  the  United  Nations  Command.  A  meeting  of  the  plenary 
session  was  scheduled  for  ]  100  on  10  July. 


The  Senior  Delegates  met  in  executive  session  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  period. 

During  the  period  from  10  July  to  15  July  the  Commu- 
nist Delegates  asked  the  United  Nations  Command  Dele- 
gates questions  relating  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement.  Meetings  during  this  period  were 
in  executive  session.  Communist  (juestioiis  mainly  per- 
tained to  the  action  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
take  in  the  event  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Armed  Forces 
do  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  question  of  what  the  term,  "post-hostilities  period" 
meant  was  introduced  into  the  discussions.  The  United 
Nations  Command  stated  that  this  term  includes  the  entire 
period  of  the  Armistice  and  that  there  is  no  time  limit 
to  the  Armistice. 

The  United  Nations  Command  pointed  out  that  the 
Armistice  being  negotiated  was  a  military  Armistice  be- 
tween opposing  commanders  and  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  to  the 
Communists  that  it  is  prepared  to  enter  Into  and  abide 
bv  all  provisions  of  that  Armistice  Agreement  including 
Article  62. 


Despite  unilateral  Communist  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment on  executive  sessions.  United  Nations  Command 
radio  broadcasts  and  leaflets  continued  to  confine  their 
armistice  reports  to  officially  authorized  information. 
Extensive  coverage  was  given,  in  broadcasts  audible 
throughout  Korea,  to  the  tireless  effoi'ts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  United  Nations  Command  agencies  in  relief 
and  n^habilitation  in  Korea.  Official  statements  were 
broadcast,  reiterating  the  determination  of  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  working  for  unification  of  Korea 
through  peaceful  means. 


Progress  Toward  Evacuation  of 
Foreign  Forces  From  Burma 

Statements  iy  Arcldbald  J.  Carey,  Jr. 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  27 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  the 
debate  on  the  question  before  us  was  adjourned  on 
November  5  in  order  tliat  our  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  might  be  taken  in  the  light  of 
wlaat  has  been  and  what  is  being  accomplished  to 
implement  the  proposed  evacuation  of  some  2,000 
foreign  forces  from  Burma. 

We  have  recently  received  several  progress  re- 
ports^" from  the  Joint  Committee  in  Bangkok. 
These  reports  have  been  circulated  in  this  com- 
mittee, and  they  give  many  statistics  which  you 
will  probably  wish  to  digest  for  yourselves.  I  do 
not  intend  to  review  them  in  detail  at  this  moment, 
but  I  do  wish  to  underscore  the  salient  points  for 
comment. 

As  of  today,  November  27,  1,103  were  troops, 
including  33  women  listed  as  doctors  and  nurses. 


•  Transmitted  on  Oct.  30. 

•Made  on  Nov.  27  and  Dec.  4  in  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security).  For  previous  statements,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  30,  19.^.3,  p.  761. 

""  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/L.  89  dated  Nov.  26  and  A/C.l/L.  91 
dated  Nov.  27. 


The  remaining  175  are  dependents.  Practically 
all  of  these  individuals  with  the  exception  of  one 
hospital  case  have  been  airlifted  to  Formosa.  In 
two  more  days,  on  November  29,  additional  evac- 
uees are  expected,  and  on  that  day  an  estimated 
150  individuals  are  due  to  arrive  at  the  border. 
Further  groups  estimated  at  from  100  to  150  evac- 
uees are  anticipated  at  the  border  on  December  2, 
December  4,  December  6,  and  December  8,  accord- 
ing to  the  tentative  evacuation  schedule  presented 
to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the  foreign  forces  rep- 
resentative at  Mae  Chan.  To  summarize,  then, 
nearly  1,300  individuals,  of  whom  more  than  1,100 
are  troops,  have  already  been  evacuated  and  with- 
in the  next  10  days  or  so,  additional  numbers  es- 
timated at  between  550  to  750  are  expected  to  be 
evacuated. 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  Joint  Committee's 
basic  report,  which  is  before  you,  the  majority  of 
the  evacuees  have  been  in  good  physical  condition 
and  only  about  2  percent  of  them  were  medical 
cases.  Sixty  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40,  and  12  percent  were  between  15  and  19 
years  of  age.  You  will  also  observe  from  the  re- 
port before  you  the  high  percentage  of  officers,  in- 
cluding generals,  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  ma- 
jors, and  so  on  down  in  rank. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  delays  in  the  evacua- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  been  unavoidable.  Fly- 
ing weather,  for  example,  caused  the  loss  of  3 
days.     Other  delays  were  caused  by  a  dispute  over 
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the  national  origin  of  certain  individuals  and  by 
the  late  arrival  of  the  Burmese  observer  liaison 
group  at  the  scene  of  operations.  This  latter  de- 
lay was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  formalities 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  and  was  rectified  as 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  discovered. 

The  nationality  question  which  arose  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  operation  when  38  men  of  the  Shan 
race  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  evac- 
uation still  remains  unsettled.  A  procedure  how- 
ever has  been  proposed  for  the  handling  of  future 
cases  where  nationality  is  contested,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  any  further  question  of  this  nature  can  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  such  problems  or 
others  like  them  would  arise  in  the  course  of  such 
an  extended  operation  as  this.  And  still  unsolved 
is  the  question  of  weapons,  of  which  only  a  very 
few  have  been  surrendered  to  date.  As  of  No- 
vember 25,  41  rifles,  7  carbines,  1  submachine  gun, 
1  pistol,  1  mortar,  and  167  rounds  have  been  sur- 
rendered. Today,  November  27,  an  additional  4 
submachine  guns,  1  carbine,  1  3-in.  mortar  were 
surrendered.  The  committee  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  settle  this  matter.  At  present,  our  in- 
formation is  that  arms  are  being  collected  at  Mong 
Hsat  for  separate  transport  to  Tachilek.  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope  that  these  weapons  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  committee  for  disposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  believes  that 
most  of  the  procedural  difficulties  have  now  been 
overcome.  We  believe  there  is  good  possibility 
that  in  the  end  the  number  of  evacuees  may  ex- 
ceed the  originally  estimated  figure  of  2,000.  But 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  and  the  present 
tempo  of  the  evacuation  can  be  maintained  or  ac- 
celerated, we  have  every  hope  and  would  express 
the  wish  that  all  of  the  parties  concerned  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  in  an  effort  by  peaceful  means 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter  to  implement  the 
resolution  adopted  last  April. 


U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  4 

Since  we  last  met  on  November  27,  1953,  fur- 
ther developments  have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces  from  Burma, 
which  I  should  like  briefly  to  review. 

In  a  previous  session  I  had  dealt  with  the  pat- 
tern of  attack  on  my  Government  demonstrated 
here  again  this  morning  by  the  representative  of 
Poland.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it,  but  he  has  sought 
to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  and 
to  minimize  what  is  actually  being  done  thi'ough 
the  efforts  of  the  four  governments  concerned. 
This  is  typical,  but  what  cannot  be  denied  or  over- 
looked is  that  something  concrete  is  being  accom- 
plished toward  the  lessening  of  tension  in  Burma, 
and  to  this  accomplishment  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  making  substantial  contributions. 

Let  us  note  the  facts.    There  has  been  circulated 


to  the  members  of  this  committee  one  further  re- 
port received  from  the  Joint  Military  Commit- 
tee in  Bangkok  ^'  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  number  of  foreign  forces  evacuated  from 
Burma  up  to  and  including  November  30  is  1,215. 
In  addition,  206  dependents  have  been  evacuated, 
bringing  the  grand  total  of  troops  and  dependents 
already  evacuated  to  1,421.  Further  groups  of 
evacuees  are  expected  to  cross  the  Burmese-Thai 
border  during  the  next  few  days.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  steady  progress  is  being 
registered  in  the  evacuation  of  foreign  forces  from 
Burma,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  original  esti- 
mated figure  of  2,000  foreign  forces  evacuees 
should  soon  be  attained. 

However,  the  question  of  the  surrender  of 
weajjons  by  the  foreign  forces  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem. Although  some  19  rifles  and  1  submachine 
gun  were  surrendered  by  the  group  of  46  men  and 
4  women  who  crossed  the  border  on  November  30, 
the  total  number  of  weapons  thus  far  turned  over 
to  the  Joint  Military  Committee  for  destruction 
has  been  disappointingly  small.  The  Joint  Mili- 
tary Committee  is  continuing  to  give  this  impor- 
tant matter  its  attention  and  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
arms  collected  at  Mong  Hsat  for  separate  trans- 
port to  Tachilek,  to  which  I  referred  on  November 
27,  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  reflect 
the  views  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  expressing 
the  earnest  hope  that  these  weapons  will  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  Joint  Military  Committee  for 
disposal. 

The  members  of  this  committee  will  recall  that 
the  date  originally  set  by  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment for  the  termination  of  the  cease-fire  was 
December  1,  1953.  But  it  became  evident  that  the 
evacuation  would  not  be  completed  by  that  date 
and  that  further  contingents  of  foreign  forces 
were  scheduled  to  leave  Burma.  The  Joint  Mili- 
tary Committee  in  Bangkok  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  the  termination  date  of  the  cease-fire. 
Word  has  now  been  received  that  the  Government 
of  Burma  has  agreed  to  extend  that  date  to  Decem- 
ber 15. 

I  now  desire  to  address  myself  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution A/C.1/L.90  Eev.  1,  introduced  by  Australia, 
Canada,  India,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  now  before  us.'^ 

The  revisions  of  the  original  text  which  have 
been  made  by  the  cosponsors  fulfill  the  objectives 
which  we  were  seeking  when  together  with  Thai- 
land we  submitted  amendments  set  forth  in  docu- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  93.  Two  subsequent  reports  were 
circulated  on  Dec.  11  as  U.N.  doc.  A/2627. 

^  The  resolution  urges  that  "efforts  be  continued  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  for  the  evacuation  or  internment" 
of  the  foreign  forces  in  Burma  "and  the  surrender  of  all 
arms."  Committee  I  adopted  the  resolution  on  Dec.  4  by 
a  vote  of  51-0-6  ( Soviet  bloc,  Syria )  ;  the  vote  in  plenary 
session  on  Dec.  8  was  56-0-0.  The  representative  of  China 
did  not  participate  in  either  vote. 
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ment  A/C.1/L.92.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  since 
the  revised  draft  resohition  commands,  we  believe, 
wide  support  among  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, my  delegation  will  vote  in  favor  of  it  and  will 
not  press  for  a  vote  on  the  amendments  which  we 
submitted. 


ICJ  To  Advise  on  Relation 
of  Assembly  and  Tribunal 

Statement  hy  James  P.  Richards 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  8 

The  Fifth  Committee  has  voted  to  refer  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  certain  legal  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Administrative  Tribunal.  I  consider 
this  to  be  in  large  part  a  recognition  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  delegation  on  the 
matter  of  the  Tribunal  awards  ^  and  the  power  of 
the  Assembly  to  reject  them.  The  referral  to  the 
Court  means  that  the  awards  will  not  be  paid 
now — and  further  consideration  of  them  by  the 
Assembly  will  be  postponed  until  after  the  Court 
gives  its  advisory  opinion  on  the  legal  questions 
put  to  it.  If  the  Court  answers  these  questions  as 
I  think  it  will,  then  I  feel  certain  that  the  Assem- 
bly will  reject  the  awards  at  its  next  session. 

General  Assembly  Statements 

Because  of  space  limitations  the  Bulletin  is 
unable  to  print  all  statements  made  by  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives during  the  closing  days  of  the  recently 
recessed  Eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Printed  herewith  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
is  a  list  of  U.S.  Mission  press  releases  containing 
significant  material  not  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

No.  of 
No.         Date  Speaker  Agenda  Item  Pages 

1835     11/27      Atrocities  in  Korea— High-  16 

lights    of     U.S.     Docu- 
ments 

1837     11/30     Lodge,. _     Atrocities  in  Korea 14 

1843  12/1        Bolton..     Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  4 

1844  12/1        Bolton..     Report      of      Trusteeship  3 

Council 

1846  12/2        Lodge.. _     Atrocities  in  Korea 3 

1847  12/2        Richards     U.  N.  Personnel 16 

1851  12/4        Ford .Assistance  to  Libya 2 

1852  12/5  Bolton..  Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  2 

1853  12/5  Bolton..  Race  Conflict  in  So.  Africa.  2 

1854  12/7       Lord Forced  Labor 1 

1855  12/7  Mavo...  Prisoners  of  War 1 

1856  12/7  Lodge,..  Korea 1 

1857  12/7  Richards  U.  N.  Personnel  2 

1858  12/7  Lodge...  Korea 2 

'  For  Mr.  Richards'  statement  on  the  awards  in  Com- 
mittee V  {Administrative  and  Budgetary),  see  U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  1847  of  Dec.  2 ;  for  an  earlier  state- 
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China  in  the  Shadow  of  Communism 


hy  Walter  P.  McConaughy 


How  have  we  come  so  abnip)tly  to  the  present 
sad  and  menacing  state  of  affairs  in  China  when 
the  National  Government  was  victorious  and 
clothed  with  great  international  prestige  in  1945  ? 
A  strong  contributory  factor  undoubtedly  was 
the  tragically  devitalizing  effect  on  China  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  struggle  against  Japanese 
aggression. 

Many  observers  were  not  unaware  of  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  Japanese  encroachment,  but 
few  appreciated  to  the  full  the  extent  to  which  the 
Chinese  governmental,  economic,  and  social  struc- 
ture had  been  undermined.  The  collapse  on  the 
mainland  in  1948  and  1949  was  in  substantial 
measure  the  evil  fruit  of  that  bitter  and  heroic 
early  struggle. 

We  cannot  seriously  believe  that  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  history  will  hold  our  country  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  debacle  which  took  place 
in  China  between  1945  and  1949,  the  consequences 
of  which  no  man  can  foretell. 

Our  help  before  and  during  those  years  was 
very  substantial,  even  though  it  proved  to  be  in- 
effective. In  a  sense  the  defeat  represented  a 
failure  of  free  men,  primarily  in  China,  but  sec- 
ondarily in  every  associated  country  that  was  free, 
to  recognize  to  the  full  the  sinister  nature  of  the 
threat,  which  far  transcended  the  borders  of 
China,  and  a  corollary  failure  to  respond  with  the 
prodigious  measure  of  sacrificial  effort  that  would 
have  been  required  to  forestall  the  catastrophe. 

Support  of  Government  on  Formosa 

Today  we  see  the  government  which  was  the 
victim  of  that  Communist  conspiracy  and  aggres- 
sion entrenched  on  Formosa,  endowed  with  a 
great  sense  of  dedication  and  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  as  a  result  of  the 
fires  through  which  it  has  passed.  Much  of  the 
dross  has  been  consumed  in  the  searing  experiences 
of  these  years. 

Aided  by  military  and  economic  programs  in 
which  we  are  participating  heavily,  it  stands  lit- 


erally and  figuratively  as  a  rallying  point  for  all 
Chinese  who  oppose  the  Communist  oligarchy 
which  aims  to  keep  the  Chinese  people  in  bondage 
and  use  them  for  the  further  attainment  of  their 
evil  objectives.  The  Chinese  Government  and  its 
people  on  Formosa  are  redoubtable  members  of 
the  confraternity  of  free  peoples  who  are  ready 
to  take  their  stand  against  further  Communist 
conquests. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  relatively 
small  geographic,  manpower  and  economic  re- 
sources, care  must  be  taken  not  to  overestimate 
that  government's  material  capabilities.  The 
strongest  force  they  can  muster  and  support  is 
none  too  large  for  the  threat  they  face.  In  the 
no  less  important  moral  and  psychological  spheres 
their  value  to  the  common  cause  is  enormous. 

We  have  our  problems  with  that  government 
as  it  no  doubt  has  its  problems  with  ours.  Gov- 
ernments are  fallible,  as  are  the  humans  who  com- 
pose them.  The  point  is  that  this  government  is 
essentially  with  us.  It  is  a  government  with 
which  we  can  negotiate  on  a  rational  plane.  We 
are  dealing  with  it  on  a  sane  basis  of  give  and 
take. 

We  are  rendering  substantial  help  to  this  gov- 
ernment without  intervening  in  its  domestic  af- 
fairs or  otherwise  infringing  on  its  sovereignty. 
We  are  helping  a  beleaguered  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  the  common  cause.  It  is  a  program 
from  which  we  can  derive  some  satisfaction.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  continue  to  back  this  government. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  only  Chinese  Govern- 
ment which  represents  in  any  measure  the  authen- 
tic aspirations  and  the  bona  fide  national  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  people. 

Disillusioned  though  the  mass  of  the  Chinese 
may  have  been  with  it  in  the  dark  days  of  1948^9, 
its  record  on  Formosa  makes  it  look  better  and 
better  to  the  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  by 
contrast  with  the  ruthless  exploitation  which  they 
are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment  at   Taipei   will   continue   to   grow   in 
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strength,  in  devotion  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
democracy,  and  in  international  prestige,  and  that 
its  base  of  free  Chinese  support  will  steadily  be 
broadened  so  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  raise  ever 
higher  a  standard  around  which  all  Chinese  may 
ratly  who  wish  to  save  from  extinction  Chinese 
freedoms  and  the  ancient  and  distinctive  Chinese 
traditions. 

We  find  an  element  of  irrationality  in  much  of 
the  vituperation  heaped  upon  that  government 
and  its  head.  Grant  that  it  committed  errors  of 
judgment  after  World  War  II;  concede  that  it 
had  in  large  measure  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  people  when  it  abandoned  the  mainland 
4  years  ago;  after  all  that  is  taken  into  account  we 
have  still  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  it  has  stood 
steadfastly  by  those  principles  which  free  people 
recognize  as  paramount.  It  has  come  a  long  way 
since  it  established  itself  on  Formosa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  intemperate  abuse  heaped 
on  the  Chinese  Government  is  often  based  on  petty 
personal  grounds  or  on  shortcomings  which  are  no 
longer  relevant. 

There  is  an  occasional  form  of  human  perverse- 
ness  which  tends  to  cause  displeasure  to  rise  higher 
against  a  man  of  good  will  who  is  in  difficulty  in- 
volving others  than  against  a  dangerous  public 
enemy  with  whom  there  has  been  no  personal  con- 
tact. But  this  reaction  should  be  momentary  at 
the  most. 

If  there  was  ever  any  excuse  for  overlooking 
the  faults  of  the  enemy  and  magnifying  the  alleged 
faults  of  the  friend,  it  abruptly  ended  in  Novem- 
ber 1950  when  the  Chinese  Communists  without 
warning  or  warrant  hurled  their  forces  against 
the  U.N.  defenders  of  Korea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  see  this  issue 
in  proper  perspective.  But  an  articulate  though 
small  minority  in  our  own  country,  and  more  in 
some  other  countries,  sometimes  seem  to  fail  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

When  it  is  possible  to  take  the  long  view,  we 
may  find  that  one  of  the  sad  circumstances  of  these 
days  has  been  the  proclivity  of  some  of  our  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  confuse  Commu- 
nist imperialism  with  bona  fide  nationalism. 


Siren  Song  of  Communism 

The  siren  song  of  communism  in  Asia,  that  it  is 
spearheading  a  pan-Asiatic  revulsion  against 
white  colonialism  and  imperialism,  has  beguiled 
many  Asians  of  good  will  who  would  not  know- 
ingly play  the  Communist  game.  When  the  Com- 
munists so  plausibly  take  over  and  exploit  to  their 
own  evil  purposes  the  discontent  of  Eastern  peo- 
ples with  their  poor  lot  in  life,  perhaps  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  are  deceived. 

Equally  to  be  deplored  is  the  occasional  tend- 
ency  to   regard   with  considerable  reserve  any 


Asiatic  government  which  is  standing  four  square 
against  Communist  encroachment  and  is  partic- 
ipating in  the  U.  S.  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  as  being  somehow  under  foreign  domi- 
nation and  less  representative  of  its  people  than 
a  government  whose  position  is  equivocal.  The 
suspicion  does  not  seem  to  attach  equally  to  Euro- 
pean countries  participating  in  the  program — 
only  the  Asian  countries. 

A  word  of  caution  now  against  those  who  say 
that  the  battlelines  are  now  drawn  and  that  we 
must  immediately  make  a  fateful  leap  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  They  would  have  us  either 
enter  into  a  full  program  of  attempted  appease- 
ment of  communism  in  Asia,  or  else  embark  upon 
a  dangerously  provocative  course  which  might 
soon  embroil  us  in  active  hostilities  with  conse- 
quences beyond  measure. 

Although  they  would  not  admit  it,  their  counsel 
in  effect  is  that  we  must  jump  either  into  the  fry- 
ing pan  or  the  fire.  We  do  not  propose  to  do 
either. 

Our  course  is  what  we  conceive  of  as  a  middle 
one,  calculated  to  limit  the  capability  of  the  enemy 
for  further  aggression  and  to  build  up  the  strength 
of  our  friends.  In  that  direction  lies  the  best  hope 
for  peaceful  attainment  of  our  objectives,  and  the 
best  preparation  for  any  new  challenge  that  may 
be  flung  at  us. 


Nonrecognition  of  Communist  Regime 

One  often-asked  question  deserves  an  answer: 
"Since  recognition  doesn't  signify  approval, 
why  don't  we  'accept  reality'  and  recognize  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  which  is  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  country?" 

To  start  with,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  four 
generally  accepted  criteria  which  a  new  regime 
ordinarily  must  meet  before  its  recognition  as  a 
legitimate  government  and  its  acceptance  into  the 
sisterhood  of  nations.  These  four  criteria  are  (1) 
effective  control  over  the  territory  of  the  country; 
(2)  sovereign  independence ;  (3)  truly  representa- 
tive character — something  in  the  nature  of  a  man- 
date from  the  people  governed,  or  at  least  their 
consent  without  coercion;  and  (4)  acceptance  of 
its  inherited  and  generally  recognized  treaty  and 
other  international  obligations  and  adherence  to 
a  pretty  well  established  minimum  standard  of 
decency  in  its  treatment  of  foreign  nationals  and 
interests  within  its  borders. 

Of  these  four  criteria  it  would  seem  that  the 
Peiping  regime  meets  only  the  first  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  least  essential  of  the  four. 

Repeatedly  we  have  recognized  governments  in 
exile  which  could  not  meet  the  first  criterion. 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  overlook  the 
other  three  tests. 

The  Chinese  Communists  do  not  measure  up 
under  any  of  them.    They  are  subservient  to  Mos- 
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cow  and  international  communism;  they  impose 
an  alien  minority  rule  by  force  and  falsification 
on  an  intimidated,  isolated  and  misinformed  pop- 
ulace ;  and  they  openly  flout  every  Chinese  treaty 
obligation,  every  principle  of  the  U.N.  charter, 
and  every  clause  in  any  reasonable  formulation  of 
human  and  property  rights  for  aliens. 

Apart  from  the  horrors  wantonly  inflicted  on 
millions  of  Chinese  since  1949,  the  story  of  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  scores  of  American  citizens  is 
one  which  rightfully  causes  us  to  burn  with  wrath. 

The  shocking  crimes  against  humanity  of  re- 
cent years  have  blunted  world  sensitivity  to  mass 
sadism  so  that  we  no  longer  seem  to  express  the 
full  measure  of  our  moral  indignation  against 
these  great  wrongs.  But  we  cannot  lightly  dis- 
miss the  agony  of  our  fellow  citizens  arrested  by 
Chinese  Communists  on  trumped-up  charges ;  held 
incommunicado  for  months  or  years  without  ac- 
cess to  friends  or  legal  counsel  and  often  with- 
out knowledge  of  what  oifense  if  any  is  charged 
against  them;  and  in  many  cases  subjected  to 
physical  or  mental  tortures  aimed  at  extorting 
false  confessions  that  can  be  used  in  the  vicious 
hate- America  propaganda  campaign,  a  campaign 
which  unhappily  may  in  time  turn  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Chinese  against  America  and  Americans 
by  a  systematic  poisoning  of  their  minds  against 
this  country  beginning  in  childhood. 

On  grounds  of  international  law,  the  case  against 
recognition  is  very  strong.  On  practical  grounds, 
the  argument  is  equally  strong. 

Recognition  has  assumed  a  political  and  psycho- 
logical significance  which  is  new.  It  has  become 
a  symbol.  Recognition  in  this  case  would  mean  in 
the  eyes  of  millions,  especially  in  Asia,  not  neces- 
sarily approval  but  acceptance,  accommodation, 
and  reconcilement. 

Nonrecognition  means  refusal  to  accept  the 
Communist  triumph  as  definitive.  It  means  to 
many  that  the  will  to  resist  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  alive;  that  communism  is  not  the 
inevitable  "wave  of  the  future"  for  Asia;  that 
communism  is  not  assured  of  acceptance  and 
legitimation  in  every  country  where  it  may  gain 
a  beachhead ;  that  our  Asian  friends  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  communism  will  not 
have  the  ground  cut  out  from  under  their  feet  if 
communism  should  attempt  to  subvert  or  take 
over  their  native  land. 

Some  may  be  unable  to  see  wliy  the  recognition 
issue  should  signify  all  this;  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
does  to  many  Asians,  including  numbers  who  are 
"on  the  fence."  Many  an  Asian  has  told  me  that 
American  nonrecognition  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Peiping  has  had  much  to  do  with  checking 
the  impetus  of  the  Communist  advance  in  Asia. 

Even  Chinese  who  are  not  particularly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Chinese  National  Government  tell 
us  that  recognition  of  the  Communist  dictators  in 
Peiping  would  be  the  greatest  single  nonmilitary 
triumph  for  the  Commimist  cause  and  the  hardest 


psychological  blow  against  the  will  to  resist  the 
further  spread  of  communism  that  could  be 
devised. 

It  would  be  an  unthinkable  betrayal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  its  people  on  Formosa  and 
likewise  a  grave  disservice  to  the  mass  of  Chinese 
peo^jle  on  the  mainland  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  Our  friendship  for  them  shall 
not  waver,  and  it  demands  that  we  shall  not 
strengthen  the  hand  of  their  oppressor. 

The  Communist  side  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  immense  political  and  psychological 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  parliamentary  advan- 
tages in  the  United  Nations,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  general  worldwide  recognition  of  the 
Peiping  regime.  Hence  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
series  of  maneuvers  out  of  Moscow  and  Peiping 
designed  to  force  the  general  international  accept- 
ance of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  China,  entitled  to  occupy  China's 
seat  in  the  United  Nations.  This  endeavor  must 
be  resisted. 

We  see  in  the  arrogant,  incorrigible,  unyielding 
position  taken  by  Chinese  Communist  mouth- 
pieces wherever  they  appear  at  a  conference  how 
difficult  it  is  to  negotiate  even  the  simplest  matter 
with  them.  The  current  negotiations  in  Korea  are 
an  example.  The  patience,  the  flexibility,  the 
open-mindedness,  the  reasonableness  and  resource- 
fulness of  even  a  consummately  skilled  negotiator 
are  largely  wasted. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  diplomatic 
relations  with  such  a  regime,  which  believes  in  the 
use  of  diplomacy  as  a  weapon  of  propaganda  and 
subversion  rather  than  as  a  means  of  constructive 
diplomatic  intercourse. 

The  ambitious  plans  of  the  Peiping  regime  to 
build  its  industrial  base  for  war  through  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  economic  development  plan  are 
deeply  disturbing.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  its  longstanding  plans  for  expansion  in  Asia 
have  been  modified. 

Korean  Issue  Remains  Open 

Even  the  aggression  in  Korea  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  terminated  merely  by  an  armistice.  In 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  a  politi- 
cal conference,  the  Korean  issue  remains  open. 

The  fundamental  threat  posed  by  the  Peiping 
regime  through  its  Korean  aggression  calls  for  a 
continuance  of  the  concerted  U.N.  economic  sanc- 
tions which  have  been  applied  against  it  since 
1951. 

We  believe  that  the  regime,  if  allowed  to  carry 
on  foreign  trade  freely,  would  disregard  the 
normal  consumer  requirements  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  continue  to  impose  the  severest  limitations 
on  imports  of  consumer  goods,  while  concentrating 
on  strategic  and  industrial  imports  essential  to 
the  build-up  of  a  war  economy  which  might  later 
be  used  against  us. 
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Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  ban  on  trade, 
shipping,  and  financial  relations  with  Communist 
China  must  be  maintained,  in  the  absence  of  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  posture,  the  composi- 
tion and  the  essential  orientation  of  the  regime. 

The  Peiping  regime  in  1949  contemptuously  re- 
jected opportunities  for  friendship  and  normal 
trade  relations.  Those  who  have  hoped  that  a 
Western  policy  of  "keeping  a  foot  in  the  door" 
would  have  a  moderating  effect  on  the  regime,  and 
perhaps  alienate  the  regime  from  its  Moscow  affili- 
ation, have  seen  their  hopes  consistently  dashed. 

By  maintaining  a  policy  of  pressure  and  diplo- 
matic isolation  we  can  at  least  slow  the  growth  of 
the  war-making  potential  of  Communist  China 
and  retard  the  consolidation  of  its  diplomatic 
position.  A  relationship  of  dependence  on  the 
senior  partner  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it  will 
not  make  the  embrace  any  more  congenial  for 
either  the  Soviet  senior  partner  or  the  Chinese 
Communist  junior  partner. 

It  is  regrettable  that  I  cannot  produce  any  pan- 
acea which  would  solve  all  the  vexing  problems 
posed  by  Communist  China  and  remove  this  added 


threat  to  our  national  security  with  one  magic 
stroke.  I  do  not  have  any  such  formula  and  I 
question  whether  anyone  else  has. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  report  that  nothing 
better  than  a  prolonged  period  of  tension  and  un- 
certainty may  be  in  store  for  us.  It  is  cold  com- 
fort to  say  that  the  prospects  of  checkmating  any 
further  encroachments  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Far  East  are  slowly  improving.  We  all  long  for 
a  quick  end  to  this  gray  period  which  is  so  costly, 
so  anxious,  and  so  frustrating. 

But  let  us  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  we 
now  know  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  which  should 
deny  him  any  more  easy  victories;  in  the  belief 
that  a  divinely  implanted  inner  voice  inclines  all 
humanity  to  our  side ;  and  in  the  conviction  that 
any  system  so  violative  of  all  the  things  mankind 
holds  most  dear  must  veritably  carry  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  ultimate  dissolution. 

•  Mr.  McConaughy  is  Director  of  the-  Office  of 
Chinese  Affairs.  His  article  is  based  on  an  address 
made  on  December  7  before  the  Richmond  Public 
Forum,  Richmond,  Va. 


Withdrawal  of  Two  U.  S. 
Divisions  From  Korea 

Press  release  677  dated  December  29 

At  his  press  co7iference  on  December  29,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  whether  the  j^rojected  with- 
drawal of  tivo  A77ierican  divisions  fro7n  Korea  was 
founded  upon  a  general  buildup  of  American  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Far  East,  or  whether  it  was  to  en- 
courage a  climate  of  peace  in  the  area.  He  was 
also  asked  hoiv  such  a  withdrawal  would  affect  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply  : 

The  withdrawal  or  prospective  withdrawal  of 
two  divisions  from  Korea  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances.  One  of  those  circumstances  is 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  buildup 
of  United  States  strength  in  Korea  in  the  few 
weeks  which  immediately  preceded  the  armistice. 
That  was  done  as  one  of  the  many  moves  which  we 
made  to  try  to  bring  the  armistice  about,  and  the 
two  divisions  now  to  be  withdrawn  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  equivalent  of  the  buildup  which  was 
made  shortly  before  the  armistice. 

A  second  point  is  that  one  of  the  many  impor- 
tant reasons  for  the  armistice  was  to  get  away  from 
having  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  permanently  pinned  down  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  and  the  armistice  would  not  have  ac- 
complished one  of  its  major  intended  purposes  if 
it  did  not  operate  to  give  greater  mobility  and 
greater  choice  to  United  States  military  strength 
in  the  Asian  theater. 
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A  third  point  is  that  in  fact  there  has  been,  as 
the  President's  statement  pointed  out,'  a  very  sub- 
stantial buildup  of  sea  and  air  power,  and  we  have 
emphasized  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  if  there 
is  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Korea  or  if  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  should  openly  intervene  in  Indo- 
china the  reactions  on  our  part  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  the  particular  area  which  the 
Communists  chose  to  make  the  theater  of  their 
new  aggression.  The  implication  of  that  is  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  meet  any  such  new  aggressions 
merely  by  land  power  of  our  own  in  Asia,  there 
would  be  more  reliance  on  sea  and  air  power  which 
would  give  us  a  greater  choice.  All  those  things 
combined  make  logical  the  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced. 


Now  when  you  speak  about  strength  in  relation 
to  our  position  in  Japan,  if  you're  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  ability  to  inflict  damage  upon  a  pos- 
sible enemy,  that  power  is  being  increased.  If 
you're  thinking  of  power  merely  in  terms  of  actual 
numbers  of  foot  soldiers,  that  I  would  say  is  on  a 
declining  basis  as  far  as  U.  S.  foi'ces  in  Korea  are 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  decision  yet  in  that 
respect  as  regards  Japan. 

Our  power  will,  I  believe,  on  net  balance  be 
gi'eater  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  And  the 
President's  statement  made  very  clear,  and  this 
should  always  be  emphasized,  this  action  that  has 
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been  taken  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  a 
diminution  of  our  recognition  of  responsibilities  in 
that  area,  or  of  our  ability  to  discharge  those 
obligations. 

Let  me  reaffirm  what  the  President  said,  namely, 
that  United  States  military  forces  in  the  Far  East 
will  be  maintained  at  appropriate  levels  to  take 
account  of  the  commitments  which  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  in  that  area  and  which  are 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  These 
forces  will  feature  highly  mobile  naval,  air,  and 
amphibious  units. 


nothing  from  nothing,  you  still  have  nothing. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  move  bears  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  prospective  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Berlin. 

The  fact  that  Communist  troops  are  again  close 
to  the  borders  of  Thailand  obviously  causes  some 
concern.  But  the  Communist  forces  on  the  border 
are  not  now,  according  to  our  information,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  carry  any  present  serious  threat  to 
Thailand. 


Viet  Minh  Penetration  of  Laos 

Press  release  67S  dated  December  29 

At  his  press  conference  on  Decemier  29,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  loas  questioned  regarding  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Viet  Minh  fenetration  of  Laos.  Mr. 
Dulles  made  the  following  reply: 

My  impression  is  that  recent  accounts  have  been 
exaggerated.  There  has  been  talk  about  cutting 
Indochina  in  two.  The  reality  is  that  there  has 
not  for  a  long  time  been  any  movement  north  and 
south  through  that  area.  The  normal  movement 
is  by  sea  and  by  the  river,  and  the  interior  has  been 
spotted  with  Communist  infiltrations  for  a  long 
time.  I  imagine  that  the  buildup  which  has  been 
given  this  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  its  political 
implication  which  exaggerates  the  matter  beyond 
its  military  significance.  I  don't  know  where  the 
source  of  this  buildup  comes  from.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  the  French  press  has  not  attached  as 
much  importance  to  it  as  apparently  the  American 
press  has.  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  that 
exactly,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Certainly  it 
is  a  fact  that  our  analysis  does  not  attach  the  im- 
portance to  it  which  seems  to  be  attached  by  many 
of  the  stories. 

We  have  always  taken  a  serious  view  of  the 
entire  situation  in  the  Indochina  area.  It  is  a 
difficult  struggle.  It  is  an  area  in  which  any  side 
which  wishes  to  take  an  offensive  can  do  so.  But 
my  judgment  of  the  total  situation  is  not  appre- 
ciably affected  by  the  Communist  offensive  in  the 
last  few  days.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  that 
has  happened  upsets  appreciably  the  timetable  of 
General  Navarre's  plan.  There  is  no  reason  that 
I  am  aware  of  for  anybody  to  get  panicky  about 
what  has  happened. 

Now  as  to  your  questions  of  whether  this  de- 
tracts from  the  sincerity  of  the  highly  publicized 
"peace  feelers"  of  the  Viet  Minh,  whether  this 
penetration  is  coordinated  with  Communist  moves 
elsewhere,  and  whether  it  constitutes  a  threat  to 
Thailand,  let  me  say  this:  With  respect  to  the 
"peace  feelers,"  I  have  never  thought  there  was 
much  sincerity  in  them.     So  when  you  subtract 


Agreement  Reached  on  Date 
for  Four-Power  Meeting 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Governments  regard- 
ing the  proposed  four-power  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Berlin.  The  U.  S.  note  was  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  January  1  hy 
Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Similar  notes 
were  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments.^ 

U.  S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  1 

Press  release  1  dated  January  1 

The  United  States  Government  acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  note  of  December  26, 1953,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  be  represented 
at  a  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics. 
While  regretting  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
not  accepted  the  proposed  date  of  January  4,  the 
United  States  Government  agrees  to  the  date  of 
January  25  now  suggested  in  the  Soviet  note. 

The  United  States  Government  also  agrees  that 
representatives  of  the  High  Commissioners  should 
discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing, including  the  question  of  the  building  in 
which  it  should  take  place,  and  it  is  so  instructing 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner.  As  re- 
gards the  place  of  meeting,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  believe  that  the  building 
formerly  used  by  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
offers  all  the  necessary  facilities. 

In  its  earlier  notes,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  already  set  out  its  views  as  regards  the 
meeting  itself  and  the  questions  to  be  considered 
at  it.  It,  therefore,  does  not  now  think  it  neces- 
sary to  revert  to  these  matters  which  will  shortly 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  four  countries. 


'  For  texts  of  previous  exchanges  of  notes,  see  Buixetins 
of  July  27,  1953,  p.  107 ;  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  282 ;  Sept.  14, 
1953,  p.  351 ;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547 ;  and  Nov.  30,  1953,  p. 
745. 
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SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  26 

[Dnofflclal  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  into  consideration  the 
United  States  Government's  agreement  to  the  convocation 
of  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  England,  USSR  and  France  at 
Berlin. 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  reaffirms  the  position 
which  it  set  forth  earlier  on  the  question  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
views  the  importance  of  this  conference  in  connection  with 
the  possibility  of  the  achievement  of  a  lessening  of  tension 
in  international  relations  given  appropriate  desires  on  the 
part  of  all  participants  in  the  conference  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  necessity  of  assuring  European  security  and 
eliminatius  the  threat  of  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism. 

The  Soviet  Government  takes  note  of  the  United  States 
Government's  agreement  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 


convocation  of  a  conference  of  five  powers  with  participa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  five  powers 
can  naturally  contribute  in  the  highest  measure  to  the 
settlement  of  international  problems  which  have  come  to 
a  head. 

Taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  appropriate  prep- 
aration for  the  conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  also  the  importance  of  assuring  the  proper  conditions 
for  participation  in  this  conference  for  all  governments, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  the  most  suitable  date 
for  such  conference  January  25,  1954,  or  any  subsequent 
day. 

As  to  building  where  above-mentioned  conference  should 
take  place,  it  would  appear  expedient  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion by  agreement  among  the  representatives  of  the  High 
Commissioners  of  Ihe  four  powers  in  Berlin. 

Similar  notes  have  also  been  sent  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  Governments  of  England  and  France. 


U.  S.  Continues  Efforts  Toward  Return 
of  Lend-Lease  Vessels  by  U.  S.  S.  R. 


Press  release  676  dated  December  28 


Following  are  the  texts  of  several  comrmmica- 
tions  exchanged  between  the  Department  of  State 
amd  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  lend-lease  matters: 


U.S.  AIDE-MEMOIRE  OF  SEPTEMBER  11 1 

On  November  5,  1952  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  addressed  a  note  to  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  -  concerning  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Soviet  Government  under  the  Master  Lend-Lease 
Agreement  of  June  11,  1942.^  In  this  note  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  the  Soviet  Government 
had  expressed  its  readiness  to  return  to  the  United 
States  186  naval  craft,  the  return  of  which  the 
Government  of  United  States  initially  requested 
in  its  note  of  September  3,  1948  and  repeatedly 
requested  thereafter,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
not  been  prepared  to  take  any  concrete  action  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  suggested  that  if  it  was  in 
fact  the  intention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
return  those  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  informed  without  further  delay 

^  Handed  to  Ambassador  Zaroubin  by  Under  Secretary 
Smith. 

"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  24, 1952,  p.  819. 

'For  a  summary  of  these  negotiations,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  2,  1952,  p.  879. 


of  the  dates  and  ports  of  return,  or  alternatively 
of  the  date  when  Soviet  representatives  would  be 
available  to  work  out  with  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  details  for 
the  return  of  the  vessels. 

The  Acting  Secretary's  note  also  reiterated  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  other  lend-lease  vessels  remain- 
ing in  the  custody  of  the  Soviet  Government.  As 
had  been  made  clear  in  the  United  States  notes  of 
April  6,  1951  *  and  January  7,  1952  ^  and  in  meet- 
ings of  the  lend-lease  delegations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments since  January  1951,  the  offers  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  early  in  the  set- 
tlement negotiations  to  sell  lend-lease  merchant 
vessels  and  a  number  of  lend-lease  naval  craft  were 
expressly  conditioned  upon  the  prompt  conclu- 
sion of  a  satisfactory  lend-lease  settlement.  When 
in  January  1951  the  Soviet  Government  had  not 
arrived  at  a  settlement  of  its  lend-lease  obligations 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  withdrew 
these  offers  and  requested  the  return  of  all  lend- 
lease  vessels.  Furthermore,  it  had  become  un- 
mistakably clear  from  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Government  had  consistently 
avoided  the  conclusion  of  a  prompt  settlement. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  a  financial  settle- 
ment the  note  of  the  Acting  Secretary  recalled 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
offered  to  accept  the  sum  of  $800  million  which  it 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23,  1951,  p.  646. 
'  Ihid.,  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  86. 
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considered  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  civilian-type  lend-lease  arti- 
cles remaining  in  Soviet  custody  at  the  end  of 
hostilities,  but  that  in  the  interest  of  achieving  a 
settlement,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  reduce  further  this  amount  pro- 
vided that  a  truly  constructive  offer  were  made 
by  the  Soviet  side.  It  was  again  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  considered  the  Soviet  offer  of 
$300  million  to  be  far  from  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  residual  lend-lease  articles 
and  it  was  pointed  out  furthermore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  by  not  returning  the  186 
naval  craft  and  other  vessels  requested,  the  Soviet 
Government  was  in  clear  default  of  the  very  agree- 
ment under  which  negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  since  April  1947.  The  note  of  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  affirmed  that  it  is  therefore  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  when  the  Soviet  Government  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  Article 
V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11,  1942, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  settlement,  will  be  prepared  to  make  fur- 
ther proposals  concerning  a  financial  settlement. 

On  March  20,  1953  a  further  note  was  sent  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  inquiring  when  a  reply  to  the  note  of 
November  5,  1952  might  be  expected.  No  replies 
to  either  of  these  notes  have  been  received  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  His  Excellency  is  aware,  more  than  six  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  on  April  30, 1947 
of  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Agreement  of  June  11,  1942.  Accordingly, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  requests  that 
it  be  advised  at  an  early  date  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  the  return 
of  United  States-owned  lend-lease  vessels  as  re- 
quired under  Article  V  of  the  Agreement  of  June 
11,  1942. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  20 

[Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  aide-memoire  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  dated  September  11  of  this 
year,  referring  to  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
the  USA  dated  November  5,  1952  on  the  subject 
of  settling  lend-lease  accounts,  I  have  the  honor 
to  communicate  the  following,  under  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  steadfastly 
striving  for  a  very  prompt  settlement  of  the  lend- 
lease  accounts.    In  this  connection  it  suffices  to 


point  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  3  icebreakers,  27  frigates,  7 
tankers,  and  1  dry-cargo  vessel,  and  has  agreed 
to  return  186  naval  vessels.  Agreements  concern- 
ing compensation  for  the  use  in  the  USSR  of 
patents  for  oil-refining  processes  have  been  con- 
cluded with  all  firms  which  manifested  a  desire 
to  negotiate  on  mutually  acceptable  terms.  The 
Government  of  the  USSR  has  repeatedly  raised 
the  total  amount  of  compensation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lend-lease  goods  and  has  brought  it  up  to 
$300,000,000,  while  the  Government  of  the  USA, 
on  its  part,  has  not  designated  a  new  reduced 
total  amount  of  compensation. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  Soviet 
side  has  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  made 
substantial  concessions  and  has  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  proposals  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  settling  the  lend- 
lease  accounts.  The  Soviet  Government  expects 
that  the  Government  of  the  USA  will  make  the 
necessary  efforts  for  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  questions  that  are  still  undecided,  es- 
pecially on  the  question  of  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  for  the  remainder  of  the  lend-lease 
goods,  and  that  it  will  adopt  measures  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  agreement  previously  concluded  on 
the  question  of  merchant  and  naval  vessels.  The 
Government  of  the  USSR,  on  its  part,  is  also 
prepared  henceforth  to  cooperate  for  purposes  of 
a  swift  and  definitive  settlement  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  lend-lease  accounts.  The  resump- 
tion of  direct  negotiations  by  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  might  serve  as  a  practical  step 
which  might  contribute  to  a  more  rapid  achieve- 
ment of  an  agreement. 

Technical  questions  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  the  said  186  naval  vessels  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered in  these  negotiations. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Zaroubin 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 

Washington 

His  Excellency 
John  Foster  Dtjlles 
Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  24 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  No.  13  of  October  20,  1953  concerning  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  under  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agree- 
ment of  June  11,  1942. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  again  stated  that  it  is 
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prepared  to  return  the  186  naval  craft  initially 
requested  by  this  Government  on  September  3, 
1948.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  also 
notes  that  the  Soviet  Government  states  it  is  now 
vrilling  to  discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  these  vessels  to  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  representatives 
of  our  two  Governments  meet  on  December  15, 
1953  at  the  Department  of  State  to  work  out  the 
details  for  the  return  of  these  vessels  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
appreciate  being  advised  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  whether  the  above  date  is  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Walter  Bedell  Smith 
His  Excellency 

Georgi  N.  Zaroubin, 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  3 

[Translation] 

Excellency  : 

In  connection  with  your  note  of  November  24, 
1953,  on  the  subject  of  settlement  of  lend-lease 
accounts,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  in  agreement  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  the  United 
States  should  meet  on  December  15,  1953,  in  the 
Department  of  State  for  a  discussion  of  the  said 
subject. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
esteem  for  you. 

Zarotjbin 

His  Excellency  Walter  Bedell  Smwh 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 


U.  S.  AIDE-MEMOIRE  OF  DECEMBER  24  « 

In  its  note  of  November  5,  1952,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viet Government,  by  its  failure  to  return  the  186 
naval  craft  and  other  lend-lease  vessels  requested 
by  the  United  States,  was  in  default  of  the  very 
agi-eement  under  which  lend-lease  negotiations 


'  Initialed  by  Under  Secretary  Smith. 
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have  been  carried  on  since  April  1947.  The  So- 
viet Government  was  advised  that  it  is  therefore 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  wlien  the  Soviet  Government  has  made 
arrangements  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11, 
1942,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  a  settlement,  will  be  prepared  to  make 
further  proposals  concerning  a  financial  settle- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  October 
20,  1953  again  stated  that  it  has  agreed  to  return 
the  186  naval  craft  and  also  stated  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  technical  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  these  vessels  to  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  proposed  in  its  note 
of  November  24,  1953  that  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments  meet  on  December  15,  1953  at 
the  Department  of  State  to  work  out  the  details 
for  the  return  of  the  186  naval  craft  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  replied  by 
note  on  December  3,  stating  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  meet  on  De- 
cember 15. 

From  these  exchanges  of  correspondence  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  working  groups  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments would  meet  on  December  15  to  work  out 
the  details  for  the  return  of  the  186  naval  craft 
to  the  United  States.  However,  on  December  14, 
His  Excellency  advised  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  Soviet  Government  desired  to  deal 
simultaneously  with  all  of  the  issues  in  the  lend- 
lease  negotiations  including  the  return  of  the  186 
naval  craft  to  the  United  States.  The  Acting 
Secretary  replied  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  favored  a  step-by-step  approach  but 
nevertheless  undertook  to  consider  the  Soviet  po- 
sition. Subsequently  an  ofiicer  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy informed  the  Department  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  December  15  should  be  cancelled. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  care- 
fully considered  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  has  concluded  that  the  various  ques- 
tions should  be  dealt  with  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  this  Government  has 
been  guided  by  its  belief  that  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement  of  June  11, 
1942  can  best  contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  mu- 
tual understanding  necessary  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  final  lend-lease  settlement  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  186  naval 
craft,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  return  of  these 
craft  was  requested  initially  on  September  3, 1948, 
more  than  five  years  ago,  and  that  at  no  time  were 
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these  vessels  offered  for  sale  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  Article  V  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Agreement  of  June  11, 1942  provides  uncondition- 
ally that  the  Soviet  Government  shall  return  lend- 
lease  articles  to  the  United  States  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  the  return  of  lend-lease  vessels  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  issue  for  negotiation  nor  can  it  be  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  resolving  of  other  questions  in  the 
lend-lease  negotiations. 

It  is  the  position  of  this  Government,  therefore, 
that  the  first  step  should  be  the  working  out  of  de- 
tailed arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  186  naval 
craft.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  work- 
ing group  previously  designated  for  this  purpose 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  at  the  earliest  convenience 
of  the  Soviet  representatives.  Following  the 
working  out  of  such  arrangements  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  remain- 
ing matters  under  the  Lend-Lease  Agreement. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  26 

[Translation] 

Excellency, 

In  reply  to  your  aide-memoire  of  December  24 
of  this  year,  I  inform  you  that  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  agi-ee  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  on  December  28,  or  on 
another  day  suitable  for  them,  for  discussion  of 
technical  questions  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  186  naval  craft.  In  this  connection,  I  also  in- 
form you  that  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  ready  to  discuss  this  question  on 
December  15,  and  that  the  initiative  for  postpon- 
ing the  planned  meeting  did  not  come  from  the 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  high 
respect. 

Zaroubin 

His  Excellency, 

Mr.  Walter  Bedell  Smtth, 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States. 


Election  of  President 
of  French  Republic 

white  House  press  release  dated  December  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  which  the 
President  sent  on  December  23  to  Rene  Coty,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  French  Republic: 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  upon  your 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic. 


I  am  confident  that,  during  your  term  in  office, 
France,  true  to  her  tradition,  will  provide  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  to  our  common  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  well-being  and  human 
dignity  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Mindszenty  Case  Remains 
Before  World's  Conscience 

The  following  message  from  Secretary  Dulles 
to  the  Reverend  John  Gaspar,  St.  StefherCs 
Church.,  Passaic,  N.  «/.,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
religious,  anti-Communist,  and  Hvmgarian  organ- 
izations held  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  December  ^ 
to  commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Cardinal  Mindszenty:'^ 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  a  brief  message  to  the  assembly  of 
persons  meeting  in  observance  of  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  imprisonment  of  Cardinal  Joseph 
Mindszenty  of  Hungary. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  large  body  of  our 
citizens  and  their  friends  from  abroad,  represent- 
ing all  religious  denominations  and  commonly 
cherishing  freedom,  should  gather  to  commemo- 
rate the  living  martyrdom  of  this  courageous  man. 

The  case  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  a  defender  of 
the  faith  and  of  human  freedom  against  both  of 
the  great  tyrannies  of  our  time,  is  not  closed.  It 
is  actively  before  the  conscience  of  his  countrymen 
and  that  of  free  people  throughout  the  world. 
The  prolongation  of  his  unjust  incarceration  adds 
daily  to  the  moral  poverty  of  his  captors. 


U.  S.  Bans  Publications 
of  Rumanian  Legation 

Press  release  680  dated  December  31 

In  a  note  delivered  to  the  Rumanian  Legation 
on  December  31,  the  Department  of  State  notified 
the  Legation  to  cease  forthwith  the  publication 
and  distribution  within  the  United  States  of  The 
Romanian  News,  a  periodical  issued  by  the  Lega- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Department  directed 
the  Legation  to  stop  the  distribution  of  other 
similar  pamphlets  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  or  its  organs. 

This  step  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Rumanian  Government  in  banning  the  further 
distribution  in  Rumania  of  a  publication  issued  by 
our  Legation  in  Bucharest  entitled  Stir  din  Amer- 
ica (News  From  America) .  On  December  29,  our 
Minister  to  Rumania,  Harold  Shantz,  was  notified 


'  For  earlier  statements  regarding  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1949,  p.  230. 
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by  the  Foreign  Office  that  our  Legation  must  cease 
tlie  distribution  of  the  American  publication. 
This  publication  was  a  small  monthly  bulletin 
which  sought  to  give  its  readers  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  American  life  and  thought.  The  first 
issue  appeared  in  October  of  this  year;  its  circula- 
tion was  approximately  1,600  copies. 
The  text  of  the  U.S.  note  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Rumania  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  dissemination  of  publications  within 
the  United  States  at  the  instance  of  the  Rumanian  Lega- 


tion. Special  reference  is  made  to  the  periodical  bulletin 
entitled,  The  Romanian  News. 

As  the  Legation  is  doubtless  aware,  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  requested  the  American  Legation  at 
Bucharest  to  cease  further  distribution  in  Rumania  of 
a  periodical  issued  by  that  Legation  entitled  Jiews  From 
America. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  requests  the 
Rumanian  Legation  to  cease  forthwitli  the  publication 
and  distribution  in  the  United  States  of  The  Romanian 
Netvs.  The  distribution  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Rumanian  Legation  of  other  similar  pamphlets  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Rumanian  Government  or  its  organs 
should  also  be  terminated. 


Mutual  Economic  Progress  in  the  Americas 


iy  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  ^ 


How  much  news  regarding  our  sister  American 
nations  does  the  public  in  the  United  States  read? 
And  what  kind  of  news  ? 

If  in  recent  years  we  have  paid  much  more 
attention  to  problems  in  the  Old  World  than  to 
those  of  Latin  America,  our  relations  with  our 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere  are  none  the 
less  vital  to  us.  Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
first  enunciated,  we  have  considered  it  the  most 
fundamental  principle  underlying  our  national 
security  tliat  no  predatory  foreign  power  establish 
its  sway  in  any  part  of  this  hemisphere.  In  this 
shrunken  world  we  live  in,  and  in  view  of  the 
astonishing  growth  and  development  of  our  sister 
republics,  what  was  essential  to  us  in  1823  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  essential  today. 

Already  the  voices  of  our  sister  republics  speak 
with  increasing  authority  in  world  councils  and 
contribute  vitally  to  the  moral  forces  which  West- 
ern civilization  is  mustering  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  the  face  of  the  Communist  menace. 
With  Brazil  already  surpassing  the  Latin  nations 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  population  as 
well  as  area,  with  Argentina,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
and  our  other  sister  republics  developing  so  fast 
that  one  can  scarce  credit  one's  eyes,  the  growing 
stature  of  our  sister  republics  is  bound  to  be  an 
increasingly  significant  factor  in  world  affairs. 

'Address  made  before  the  Export-Import  Club  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio  on 
Dec.  16  (press  release  662). 
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If  only  in  obvious  self-interest,  we  must  strive  to 
keep  it  as  friendly  a  factor  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Our  economic  relations  are  no  less  important. 
Our  $7  billion  of  trade  with  our  sister  republics 
is  greater  than  our  commercial  trade  with  Europe 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  $6  billion 
of  investinents  in  Latin  America  surpass  those  in 
any  other  single  area  except  Canada.  From  Latin 
America  we  get  most  of  our  coffee  and  foreign- 
produced  sugar  and  many  other  products  such  as 
bananas,  cacao,  wool,  and  tobacco;  we  also  get 
many  materials  which  we  needed  for  our  victory 
in  World  War  II,  such  as  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
oil,  and  vanadium,  and  which,  with  the  steady 
depletion  of  our  own  national  resources,  we  are 
likely  to  need  even  more  exigently  in  the  future. 
In  Latin  American  markets  we  sell  some  $3i^  bil- 
lion of  our  products  annually. 

The  interplay  of  our  cultures  enriches  our  lives 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  We  on  the  balance 
have  made  liberal  exports  not  only  of  the  autos, 
inovies,  and  bathtubs  with  which  our  culture  is  so 
often  disdainfully  associated  but  also  of  political 
ideas,  books,  education,  science,  medicine.  In  re- 
turn, we  have  received  painting,  architecture, 
exotic  dishes,  dances,  and  the  cultural  stimulus 
which  comes  from  so  rich,  varied,  and  different 
cultures  in  lands  so  close  to  us.  When  you  travel 
to  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  to  get  away  from  it  all 
(probably  carrying  a  fat  briefcase  with  you)  most 
of  you  aren't  thinking  alone  of  warm  sunshine,  ma- 
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jestic  scenery,  and  nightclubs;  consciously  or  un- 
consciously you  are  thinking  also  of  the  colorful 
civilizations  of  the  lands  you  are  visiting.  May  I 
add  that,  as  traveling  ambassadors,  I  hope  you  see 
to  it  that  you  are  good  ones. 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  the  basic  impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  to  us.  Everyone  in  the 
United  States  is  aware  of  it;  everyone  wants 
friendly  relations  with  our  sister  republics.  The 
difficulty  is  that,  like  the  sky,  sea,  and  air  of  a 
beautiful  day,  we  are  at  times  not  as  inclined  as 
we  should  be  to  think  about  it  and  appreciate  it. 
Just  because  we  don't  have  to  argue  about  it,  let  us 
nonetheless  never  forget  it. 

For  from  the  moment  you  drink  your  morning 
coffee — blended  Brazilian  and  Colombian  or  other 
milds — till  your  wife  opens  for  supper  a  can  coated 
with  tin  from  Bolivia,  Latin  America  is  always 
with  you.  If  you  don't  sleep  in  a  brass  bed  made 
from  copper  from  Chile,  the  oil  to  produce  the 
electricity  for  your  home  may  come  from  Vene- 
zuela, the  lead  for  your  automobile  battery  from 
Mexico,  the  sugar  for  your  cereal  from  Cuba,  your 
bananas  from  Costa  Rica,  and  that  nice  rum  in  the 
cocktails  before  dinner  from  Haiti.  The  soft 
scarf  you're  wearing  may  well  have  some  alpaca 
wool  from  Peru,  and  quite  possibly  your  suit  some 
Uruguayan  wool.  On  these  cold,  dark  winter 
mornings  you  may  step  out  of  bed  onto  a  carpet 
made  of  Argentine  wool.  And  your  child  may 
take  with  liis  school  lunch  a  chocolate  bar  made 
of  Ecuadoran  cacao. 


Dependence  on  Latin  American  Products 

And  do  not  forget  that  your  job  may  depend 
on  these  and  other  imports  from  Latin  America. 
Antimony  isn't  a  very  large  import  in  value — only 
some  $3.2  million  in  1952 — but  we  imported  nearly 
80  percent  of  it  in  that  year  from  Latin  America 
and  it  is  a  vital  defense  item.  The  manganese 
ore  we  get  from  our  sister  republics — -some  2.2  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1952 — may  not  be  large  in  value, 
but  remember  that  we  can't  make  steel  without 
manganese. 

In  short,  your  well-being  here  in  Ohio  depends 
very  significantly  on  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Without  it,  many  of  your  great  fac- 
tories would  be  crippled.  If  you  could  get  many 
materials  at  all,  it  would  be  only  at  sharply  higher 
prices.  Your  breakfast  table  without  coffee  and 
sugar  would  be  dreary  indeed,  but  how  would  you 
like  your  boy  to  have  to  fight  without  the  arms 
made  with  Latin  American  materials? 

Let  us  glance  at  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  an  individual  basis,  for,  after  all,  our  rela- 
tions with  our  sister  republics  are  determined  by 
the  IGO  million  individuals  in  the  United  States 
and  the  roughly  equal  number  in  Latin  America. 
The  western  wool  grower,  to  take  a  specific  ex- 
ample, is  in  competition  with  the  Uruguayan  wool 
grower.    Though  existing  duties  add  to  the  cost  of 


the  suits  you  and  I  are  wearing,  the  domestic  wool 
grower  naturally  enough  from  his  viewpoint  wants 
more  protection.  Perhaps  he  is  just  facing  cut 
profits,  but  perhaps  he  is  facing  real  loss — the 
need  for  getting  out  of  an  unprofitable  business. 

Now,  no  one  likes  to  see  that  domestic  wool 
grower  hurt.  We  must  nonetheless  remember  that 
we  did  not  grow  into  the  greatest  economic  power 
on  earth  by  preserving  high-cost  production. 
Within  the  United  States  no  protection  is  possible 
against  more  efficient  production  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  In  New  England  our  economy  has 
had  to  go  through  four  stages  since  colonial  times. 
It  is  our  proud  boast  that  we  have  no  natural 
resources  except  rocks  and  ice — and  that  we 
exported  them  both !  Modern  technology  has 
stricken  even  these  items  from  our  export  list. 
Today  the  textile  era  in  New  England  is  following 
the  farming  and  shipping  eras  into  history — but 
New  England  is  still  jDrosperous. 

Surely  this  example — which  has  brought  loss 
and  misery  to  quite  a  few  individuals  yet  healthy 
growth  to  New  England  as  a  whole — nevertheless 
has  a  lesson  for  the  country.  The  New  England 
farmer,  textile  worker,  and  investor  may  have  suf- 
fered temporarily,  but  the  country  at  large  has 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  food  and  clothing. 
Moreover,  within  our  great  economy  it  is  possible 
to  adapt  oneself  to  changing  conditions. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  position  of  the  Uruguayan 
wool  grower.  His  is  a  democratic  country — a 
staunch  friend  in  two  world  wars  and  in  many 
ideological  battles ;  but  it  is  a  small  country  whose 
obvious  natural  resources  are  largely  agricultural 
as  in  New  England,  and  it  does  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  domestic  markets.  The  national 
economy  is  built  on  wool — which  constitutes  about 
50  percent  of  Uruguayan  exports.  If  we  do  not 
raise  the  tariff'  on  wool,  it  may  be  tough  for  the 
domestic  wool  grower.  If  we  do,  it  may  be  tough 
not  only  on  the  Uruguayan  wool  grower  as  an 
individual ;  it  may  be  disastrous  for  Uruguay  as  a 
nation.  It  may  also  decrease  sales  in  Uruguay  of 
auto  tires  and  jeeps  and  steel  and  cash  registers 
and  electrical  goods  and  a  lot  of  other  things  made 
in  Ohio.  A  protective  tariff  may  shield  individ- 
ual domestic  producers  from  hurt;  but  it  will  do 
this  only  at  the  hurt  of  other  domestic  producers. 
If  we  cut  off  imports  of  Uruguayan  wool  or 
Chilean  copper  or  Venezuelan  oil  or  Bolivian  tin 
or  Mexican  lead  or  Cuban  sugar  or  Peruvian  tuna, 
we  shall  simply  reduce  their  purchases  from  us  by 
the  same  amount.  They  can  buy  from  us  only 
what  they  sell  to  us. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Bolivian  tin  miner.  His  job 
notably  contributes  to  your  wife's  convenience 
when  she  prepares  your  supper ;  it  also  contributes 
an  element  essential  to  war  production,  for  ex- 
ample of  engine  bearings.  Twice  in  the  past  15 
years  he  has  been  asked  to  produce  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent to  keep  the  free  world  free.    As  virtually  the 
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only  secure  source  of  tin  for  half  tlie  world,  the 
price  of  tin  from  Bolivia  then  soared  to  fantastic 
heights  despite  our  eilorts  to  control  it;  and  since 
goods  of  all  sorts  were  simultaneously  scarce,  this 
stimulated  inflation  in  Bolivia.  Having  bought 
tin  furiously  during  the  crises,  we  stopped  buying 
once  they  were  over,  and  tin  dropped  as  precipi- 
tously in  price  as  it  had  risen. 

With  the  national  economy  dependent  on  tin, 
even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  not  suffice  to 
direct  Bolivian  economic  affairs  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  Bolivians  forget  that  we  also 
controlled  the  prices  of  products  we  sold  them, 
that  the  dollar  saved  by  our  citizens— and  the  one 
borrowed  by  Bolivia— sank  as  much  in  purchasing 
power  as  the  dollar  Bolivia  saved  from  tin  sales 
during  the  crises,  we  should  emphatically  not  for- 
get the  impression  it  makes,  in  terms  of  hard  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  psychology,  when  we  beg  the 
Bolivians  to  produce  all  the  tin  they  can  at  one 
moment  and  at  the  next  won't  buy  it  at  any  price. 
I  shall  leave  the  intricacies  of  price  stabilization 
and  the  controversy  regarding  expropriation  to 
the  competent  international  forums,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that,  regardless  of  rights  or  wrongs,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  permit  people  in  Bolivia  to  go 
hungry,  and  I  think  we  would  be  very  unwise  to 
drive  the  unpent  social  forces  in  Bolivia  into  the 
gently  smiling  jaws  of  communism. 

We  should  remember  that  the  story  of  the  Boliv- 
ian tin  miner  could  be  told  almost  equally  well  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  miners  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
countries  moreover  with  which  we  have  particu- 
larly friendly  relations.  If  the  impact  of  gi'eat 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  those  metals  has  been 
less  severe  on  those  countries,  it  has  been  because 
their  economies  are  more  diversified  and  their  gov- 
ernments have  shown  much  statesmanship  in 
handling  national  economic  affairs.  The  story 
might  also  be  told  of  the  Chilean  copper  miners — 
which  brings  us  to  another  story. 

In  Santiago  de  Chile  an  American  utility  com- 
pany has  until  recently  been  unable  to  obtain  from 
the  Chilean  authorities  rates  which  would  permit 
it  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  San- 
tiago is  a  rapidly  developing  city,  and  its  demands 
for  electricity  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
If  that  demand  is  to  be  met,  new  capital  must  be 
obtained.  It  cannot  be  obtained  from  earnings  if 
earnings  are  insufficient;  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
from  investors  if  they  do  not  think  the  company 
is  a  good  investment.  The  Chilean  may  feel  in- 
adequate electric  rates  not  only  in  dim  lights  and 
a  quavering  radio ;  it  may  rob  him  of  his  job  when 
there  isn't  enough  power  to  run  the  factory. 

But,  the  Chilean  will  naturally  think,  this  is  a 
rich  and  greedy  foreign  monopoly  which  is  trying 
to  rob  me.  Remember  that  his  income  is  only 
about  one-eighth  of  that  of  an  American  and  that 
his  family  budget  has  been  just  as  hard  hit  by  the 
chronic  inflation  in  Chile  as  has  that  of  the  utility 
company.     He  tliinks   of   the  company   as  big, 


wealthy,  and  foreign ;  he  forgets  that  it  is  owned 
by  thousands  of  American  stockholders  who  like 
him  are  trying  to  raise  families  on  painfully  tight 
budgets.  If  the  Chilean  is  not  altogether  fair,  let 
us  remember  that  John  Q.  Public  in  the  United 
States  too  has  not  always  been  fair  in  his  views 
regarding  business.  If  American  companies  have 
not  always  been  fairly  treated  in  Latin  America 
let  us  remember  that,  as  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  not  always  acted  fairly. 

The  record  of  American  business  in  Latin 
America  has  been  increasingly  good.  Upon  the 
respective  Latin  American  governments,  rather 
than  ours,  devolves  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  any  remaining  abuses  are  checked  and  that 
business  in  their  countries  is  conducted  in  the 
national  interest.  Today  I  believe  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  foreign  business  in  Latin  America  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning;  that  in  some  sectors 
several  Latin  American  governments  have  gone 
so  far  in  harassment  and  restrictive  measures  as 
to  discourage  the  further  foreign  investment  which 
is  so  essential  to  their  national  development.  I 
am  not  referring  to  crass  confiscation  under  Com- 
munist inspiration ;  I  refer  to  the  multiple,  onerous 
economic  controls  which,  in  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower's words,  spell  creeping  expropriation. 

Latin  American  voices  to  which  we  listen  with 
the  highest  respect  in  the  United  States  have  sug- 
gested recently  that  they  do  not  favor  further 
American  investments  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Let  me  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  trying  to 
force  American  investments  on  any  country  which 
does  not  wish  to  receive  them.  We  consider  that 
a  country's  policies  in  regard  to  new  foreign  in- 
vestment are  for  its  sole  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  its  conception  of  the  national  interests. 


Fair  Treatment  of  Investments 

We  do  expect  fair  treatment  of  our  investments 
already  made  in  good  faith.  We  feel  it  proper  to 
make  representations  on  their  behalf  if  they  have 
been  denied  a  remedy  or  suffered  discrimination 
under  national  law  or  if  valid  contracts  with  gov- 
ernments have  been  unilaterally  breached  and  jus- 
tice denied.  Obviously  our  policy  in  inter- 
American  relations  does  not  place  the  protection 
of  our  private  investments  at  the  top  of  our  objec- 
tives— our  national  security,  for  example,  takes 
precedence — but  it  is  an  important  objective  and 
duty.  We  believe  it  should  be  an  even  more  im- 
portant objective  of  our  sister  republics,  given 
their  present  stage  of  development,  to  cultivate  a 
reputation  of  treating  foreign  capital  fairly.  A 
reputation  is  acquired  over  the  years — and  can  be 
destroyed  in  a  day. 

No  one,  for  example,  raises  an  eyebrow  when  a 
government  buys  out  a  foreign  company  by  mutual 
agreement,  but  a  country  may  do  itself  great  dis- 
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service  by  a  unilateral  expropriation.  The  sover- 
eign right  of  a  nation  to  expropriate  foreign 
property  in  its  jurisdiction  cannot  be  questioned — 
but  we  do  insist  on  prompt,  adequate,  and  just 
compensation.  By  the  same  token,  any  nation  has 
the  undeniable  sovereign  right  to  declare  war  on 
any  other  nation  if  it  so  chooses,  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  argued  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  sov- 
ereign right  would  entail  no  international  respon- 
sibilities. In  other  words,  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  foreign  capital  is  not  essentially  one 
of  right,  and  it  should  not  be  considered  in  terms 
of  absolutes ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  fair,  what 
is  wise,  what  is  practical,  what  is  in  the  national 
interest,  what  will  preserve  the  international 
comity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no  capital  in 
the  United  States  which  would  seek  investment 
abroad.  How  then  explain  the  outflow  of  direct 
capital  investments  to  Latin  America  of  some  $1.7 
billion  between  1946  and  1952  ?  How  explain  that 
our  citizens  made  a  net  direct  investment  of  over 
$1  billion  in  Canada  in  the  same  span  of  years,  not 
to  mention  portfolio  investments^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  foreign  capital  milks 
a  country  economically,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
people.  How  then  explain  that  some  70  percent  of 
Chilean,  some  97  percent  of  Venezuelan  and  at 
least  55  percent  of  Costa  Rican  exports  are  pro- 
duced by  foreign  companies?  Without  those  ex- 
ports what  would  become  of  those  countries? 
And  can  there  be  any  really  clear  cases  cited  where 
American  companies  have  paid  lower  than  pre- 
vailing wages,  or  provided  poorer  than  standard 
working  conditions?  Obviously  they  couldn't  get 
workmen  if  they  did ;  obviously  the  fact  that  they 
do  improves  wages  and  working  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  foreign  capital  tends 
to  dominate  a  country's  political  life.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  American  investments  in 
Canada  of  some  $8  billion — considerably  larger 
than  our  investments  in  all  Latin  America,  though 
the  population  of  Canada  is  less  than  one-tenth 
that  of  Latin  America.  Our  good  neighbors  to 
the  north  would  deeply  resent  and  know  to  be 
untrue  any  suggestion  that  our  investments  in- 
fluence their  political  life. 

Is  it  altogether  an  accident  that,  while  some  $25 
billion  of  foreign  and  domestic  capital  were  being 
invested  in  Canada  in  the  years  1946  to  1952,  per 
capita  income  in  the  period  1939-52  tripled  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  rose  60  percent  in  terms  of 
goods,  even  though  the  average  work  week  was 
dropping  from  48  to  43  hours?  Is  it  without 
significance  that  Canada's  oil  production,  largely 
developed  by  foreign  capital,  rose  from  21,000 
barrels  daily  in  1947  to  169,000  barrels  in  1952  and 
that  in  four  years  Canada  thereby  saved  $300 
million  in  foreign  exchange? 

Canada  has  wisely  used  native  capital  to  the 
greatest  feasible  extent  but  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
foreign  capital  when  this  was  convenient.     The 


new  capital,  native  and  foreign,  invested  in 
Canada  has  helped  the  Canadian  workman  to  rival 
the  American's  standard  of  living.  May  I  add, 
for  people  in  the  United  States  who  think  that  the 
development  of  foreign  countries  will  hurt  our 
foreign  trade,  that  Canada's  foreign  trade  in  this 
extraordinary  period  of  internal  development  has 
risen  by  five  times ! 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Canada  has  had  to 
grant  no  special  privileges  to  foreign  capital. 
Capital  has  flowed  in  because  over  the  years  and 
decades  it  has  learned  to  count  on  fair  treatment. 
That  this  has  not  been  without  its  advantages  for 
Canada  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  interest 
rate  on  government  bonds  averages  about  3  percent 
as  against  8-10  percent  in  most  of  Latin  America. 
That  extra  return  is  primarily  the  cost  Latin 
America  pays  because  of  the  added  risks  wliich 
foreign  capital  must  face  there. 

In  short,  we  can  and  should  do  several  things 
to  help  our  sister  republics  in  the  economic  sphere ; 
but  for  the  most  part  their  economic  future  rests 
in  their  own  hands. 

If  some  of  our  Latin  American  friends  say  that 
Canada  is  a  special  case,  I  would  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  Puerto  Rico.  Here  is  a  tiny  land,  increas- 
ingly overpopulated,  lacking  in  natural  resources 
and  the  elements  for  heavy  industry.  Despite  a 
long-standing  law  limiting  landownership  to  500 
acres,  sugar  companies  formerly  controlled  vastly 
greater  acreages.  The  sugar  companies  were 
forced  to  divest  themselves  of  their  large  land- 
holdings — but  they  always  obtained  just  com- 
pensation. 

A  wise  and  energetic  government  has  attracted 
some  1,388  industries  to  the  island  in  the  past  12 
years;  and  the  per  capita  income  has  trebled  to 
$400  per  year,  higher  than  that  in  most  Latin 
American  republics.  Puerto  Rico  proudly  con- 
siders itself  a  bridge  between  North  and  Latin 
America ;  and  certainly  its  economic  experiences 
might  be  studied  advantageously  by  nations  with 
such  similar  problems.  Its  example  has  shown 
what  even  a  naturally  handicapped  economy  can 
do  by  prudent  policies  to  raise  living  standards 
and  is  being  increasingly  studied  in  other  countries. 

Communist  Attack  on  Capital 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  Communists 
attack  capital  in  Latin  America — and  particularly 
foreign  capital — because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a 
subject  which  lends  itself  to  their  false  propa- 
ganda and,  on  the  other,  they  recognize  that  capi- 
tal, by  promoting  national  development  and 
raising  living  standards,  is  a  potent  enemy  of  their 
agitation.  There  can  be  individual  conflicts  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  between  foreign  com- 
panies and  national  interests,  but  in  general 
cooperation  and  fair  play  between  government, 
capital,  and  labor  are  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
each  of  them. 
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Let  us  think  of  that  labor— or  rather  that  Latin 
American  laborer  employed  by  a  U.  S.  company. 
He  is  probably  not  well  educated,  and  he  is 
desperately  poor.  He  may  well  have  imbibed  with 
his  mother's  milk  a  sense  of  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation—and a  consequent  suspicion  of  for- 
eigners. He  can  see  that  the  foreign  company 
employing  him  has  great  resources,  else  how  could 
it  do  what  it  does  ?  Why  should  the  foreign  man- 
agers live  so  much  better  than  he? 

Now,  you  and  I  of  course  know  the  answers. 
The  great  resources  are  the  pooled  savings  of 
thousands  of  investors.  Foreign  capital  will  in 
its  own  interest  employ  natives  of  the  country 
to  the  full  extent  they  are  available,  but  it  will 
wish  to  employ  its  own  representatives  in  key  jobs, 
and  it  will  have  to  bring  in  trained  employees  for 
specialized  jobs  it  cannot  for  the  moment  fill 
locally — and  those  people  will  obviously  have  to 
be  paid  at  United  States,  not  local,  rates.  As  for 
labor  organization.  United  States  companies  in- 
creasingly recognize  that  responsible  organized 
labor  is  a  stabilizing  force  with  which  it  is  to  their 
self-interest  to  cooperate,  and  many  American 
managers  are  likely  to  remember  instinctively  in 
Latin  America  the  more  advanced  labor  relations 
practices  they  learned  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  role  of  American  companies  to 
reform  foreign  lands;  it  is  their  elementary  duty 
to  respect  the  laws  and  authorities  in  countries  in 
which  they  operate. 

Let  us  think  equally  of  the  Latin  American 
intellectual  who  is  troubled  by  the  economic  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  in  his  country.  He 
sees  irreplaceable  natural  resources — oil,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  iron  ore— being  extracted  by  foreign 
companies.  The  companies  doing  this  often  are 
more  important  proportionately  in  his  country 
than  our  greatest  corporations  are  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  internal  economy  of  his  country 
may  depend  in  important  measure  on  United 
States  companies,  so  its  economic  prosperity  may 
depend  on  the  market  for  its  exports  in  the  United 
States.  He  naturally  resents  the  booms  and  busts 
of  his  national  economy  which  arise  from  rela- 
tively small  economic  fluctuations  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  deeply  resents  the  occasions  on 
which  we  try,  by  protecting  domestic  producers, 
to  export  our  misery  and  thereby  add  to  his. 
Everywhere  he  turns  in  seeking  to  raise  living 
standards — and  remember,  per  capita  income  in 
Latin  America  is  but  one-eighth  of  ours — he  en- 
counters some  economic  interest  of  ours,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  if  he  mistakenly  thinks  it  is  block- 
ing his  way. 

It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  natural  resources 
are  worth  nothing  till  developed,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Guayra  Falls,  probably  the  greatest  poten- 
tial source  of  hydraulic  power  in  the  world,  beside 
which  Niagara  is  only  a  leaky  faucet,  will  be  of 
value  only  when  capital  is  used  to  develop  it — 


and  they  are  so  remote  that  we  may  be  using  atomic 
power  plants  first.  He  may  equally  forget  what 
living  standards  in  his  country  would  be  if  foreign 
capital  had  not  come  to  it,  or  how  much  higher 
they  would  be  if  his  government's  policies  had 
been  wiser.  He  forgets  that  Henry  Ford  made 
good  profits  and  certainly  did  the  United  States 
no  harm. 


Need  for  Reciprocal  Understanding 

In  short,  our  problems  in  our  inter-American 
relations  are  largely  economic,  and  they  largely 
boil  down  to  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to 
cooperate  in  the  economic  sphere  to  our  mutual 
benefit.  The  first  requisite  of  such  cooperation  is 
reciprocal  understanding.  We  must  understand 
what  our  trade  policy,  our  loan  policy,  our  other 
economic  policies  mean  to  them,  and  that  what  is  a 
trifle  to  us  may  spell  disaster  to  them.  In  turn, 
our  sister  republics  should  appreciate  the  immense 
burdens  which  world  leadership  has  placed  on  our 
shoulders  and  should  realize  that  the  treatment 
they  give  to  foreign  capital  is  far  more  important 
to  them  than  it  is  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
learned  in  the  United  States  that  capital  and  labor 
can  work  together  to  their  mutual  profit;  we  must 
not  be  deterred  either  by  selfishness  or  misguided 
agitation  from  working  together  with  our  sister 
republics  in  the  economic  field  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  Our  sister  republics  will  follow  our 
leadership  in  world  affairs  only  if  they  think  it  to 
their  national  advantage.  As  to  the  possibilities 
of  going  it  alone,  I  think  of  Secretary  Dulles'  wise 
words  in  this  regard.  I  trust  that  through  short- 
sightedness we  shall  never  be  compelled  to  defend 
our  national  existence  along  our  national  frontiers. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  our  relations  with  our 
sister  republics.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  con- 
cerns end  at  the  Kio  Grande.  We  know  that 
through  our  continental  solidarity  we  were  spared 
throughout  this  hemisphere  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  holds  a 
lesson  for  the  future.  We  seek  so  to  order  our 
hemispheric  relations  that  we  shall  enrich  our- 
selves and  our  good  neighbors,  spiritually  and 
materially,  by  living  with  them  in  this  hemisphere 
in  understanding  and  harmony.  If  we  were  to 
heed  the  voices  of  selfishness,  or  to  let  Communist 
agitation  corrode  our  common  sense,  we  could 
easily  destroy  our  future  and  ourselves.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  Americas  will  not  follow  any 
such  shortsighted  path.  The  Americas  are  visibly 
on  the  march  toward  a  better,  brighter  future,  and 
we  must  go  forward  together  in  attaining  it. 
Destiny  has  thrust  upon  this  new  world — this 
American  Continent — a  vital  role  in  the  future 
of  mankind.  The  future  history  of  the  world 
will  be  increasingly  written  in  the  21  sister  repub- 
lics of  the  Americas.  May  it  be  not  only  the  story 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
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of  our  children's  children  but  also  an  example 
which  will  help  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men — everywhere ! 


Commemoration  of  Haiti's 
150  Years  of  Independence 

Press  release  682  dated  December  31 

The  following  messages  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dulles  were  sent  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education  of  Haiti,  respectively,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sesquicentennial  of  Haitian  independ- 


ence : 


December  28,  1953 


Dear  Mr.  President  : 

On  the  historic  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  country's  independ- 
ence on  January  first,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Haiti  the  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

That  devotion  to  freedom  which  impelled  Haiti 
to  achieve  independence  in  1804  had  been  demon- 
strated a  few  years  earlier  in  our  own  Kevolution- 
ary  War  by  generous  Haitian  support  at  Savannah 
and  Yorktown.  The  spirit  then  exemplified,  con- 
tinuing through  the  generations,  is  symbolic  of  the 
friendship  which  is  an  enduring  bond  between  our 
peoples. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

His  Excellency 

General  Paul  E.  Magloire, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince. 


December  31,  1953 
His  Excellency 

Pierre  L.  Ll\utaud, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and,  Education, 
Port-au-Prince. 

My  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  Government 
and  people  of  Haiti  on  this  sesquicentennial  of 
your  country's  independence. 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Extension  of  Migrant  Labor 
Agreement  With  Mexico 

Press  release  681  dated  December  31 

The    migrant    labor    agreement    between    the 
United  States  and  Mexico  under  which  Mexican 
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agricultural  workers  are  admitted  into  the  United 
States  for  employment  as  farm  laborers,  which 
was  to  expire  on  December  31,  has  been  extended 
to  January  15,  1954,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

Durmg  the  past  two  months  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Francis  Wliite,  has  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  clarification  of  sev- 
eral questions  which  have  arisen  under  the  present 
agreement.  The  holiday  season  caused  suspension 
of  these  negotiations  before  it  was  possible  for  the 
two  Governments  to  agree  on  certain  major  issues. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  in  the  co- 
operative arrangements  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  on  this  subject,  the 
agreement  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  to  permit  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
now  under  way. 


Tariff  Arrangement 
Witii  Uruguay 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  24 

The  President  on  December  24  issued  a  procla- 
mation giving  effect  as  of  December  16,  1953,  to 
certain  U.S.  tariff  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Uruguay  in  1949  within  the  framework  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
These  concessions  had  been  withheld  pending 
Uruguay's  accession  to  the  agreement.  Because  of 
the  lapse  of  time  since  1949  and  the  serious  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  the  President  is  not  in  this 
proclamation  making  effective  the  duty  reductions 
provided  for  in  the  1949  agreement  with  respect 
to  canned  beef,  pickled  and  cured  beef  and  veal, 
and  meat  extract,  but  is  binding  the  present  rates 
of  duty  on  these  items  against  increase.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  initiated  discussions  with  the 
Uruguayan  Govermnent  regarding  these  conces- 
sions.    A  copy  of  the  proclamation  is  attached. 

The  President's  action  followed  Uruguay's  sig- 
nature on  November  16,  1953,  of  the  Annecy  and 
Torquay  Protocols  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  making  Uruguay  a  party  to 
the  agreement  on  December  16,  1953.  These 
protocols  provide  that,  on  this  date,  Uruguay  will 
give  effect  to  the  concessions  which  it  negotiated 
at  Annecy,  France,  in  1949,  as  modified  and  sup- 
plemented by  negotiations  at  Torquay,  England, 
in  1950-51,  and  that  the  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  agreement  will  also  give  effect  to 
any  concessions  negotiated  with  Uruguay  that  may 
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have  been  witliheld  pending  Uruguay  s  signature 
In  addition  to  an  undertaking  by  Uruguay  not 
to  impose  duties  higher  than  those  specifaed  tor 
a  number  of  products  of  interest  to  U.S.  exporters, 
the  agreement  provides  for  the  makmg  ot  adjust- 
ments by  Uruguay  in  fixed  official  valuations 
("aforos")  which  Uruguay  uses  as  a  basis  for  as- 
sessing "ad  valorem"  rates  of  duty.  Such  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  brought  about  without  any  increase 
in  the  resulting  incidence  of  duties  as  compared 
with  the  incidence  at  the  time  the  concessions  were 
negotiated. 

Among  the  U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  Uruguay  which  were  withheld  pending  Uru- 
guay's signature  are  the  following  to  which  effect 
is  given  as  of  December  16,  19.53.  The  duty  on 
cattle  hides,  now  5  percent  ad  valorem,  will  be  re- 
duced to  4  percent  ad  valorem.  Binding  of  the 
existing  duty  becomes  effective  on  casein.  Exist- 
ing duty-free  status  of  the  following  becomes 
bound  against  change:  unmanufactured  agates, 
dried  blood;  crude  bones;  bones,  ground,  ash, 
dust,  meal,  and  flour;  animal  carbon  for  fer- 
tilizer; and  tankage,  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  3040 > 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended  by  section 
1  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1934,  by  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved June  7,  1943,  by  sections  2  and  3  of  the  act  of  July 
5,  1945  (ch.  474,  48  Stat.  943,  ch.  118,  57  Stat.  125,  ch.  269, 
59  Stat.  410  and  411),  and  by  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949  (ch.  585,  63  Stat.  698), 
the  period  for  the  exercise  of  the  said  authority  having 
been  extended  by  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1949  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
June  12,  1948,  on  October  10,  1949  he  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  providing  for  the  accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6) 
A7,  All  and  A2051)  of  the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land, the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  which  trade  agreement  for  accession 
consists  of  the  Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  Octo- 
ber 10,  1949,  including  the  annexes  thereto  (64  Stat.  (pt. 
3)  B139)  ; 

2.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  2867  of  December  22, 1949 
(64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A380),  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  the  other  import  re- 
strictions of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles 
imported  Into  the  United  States  of  America  as  were  then 
found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said 
trade  agreement  for  accession  on  and  after  January  1, 
1950,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  2874  of  March  1,  1950,  Proclamation  No. 
2884  of  April  27,  1950,  and  Proclamation  No.  2888  of  May 
13,  1950  (64  Stat.  (pt.  2)  A390,  A399,  and  A405). 

3.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
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President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended  by  the 
acts  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  ex- 
cept the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949,  the 
period  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  under  the  said  sec- 
tion 350  having  been  extended  by  section  1  of  the  said  Act 
of  July  5,  1945  (ch.  269,  59  Stat.  410),  until  the  expira- 
tion ot  three  years  from  June  12,  1945,  on  October  30,  1947 
he  entered  into  an  exclusive  trade  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4) 
3699),  which  exclusive  trade  agreement  includes  certain 
portions  of  other  documents  made  a  part  thereof  and  pro- 
vides for  the  customs  treatment  in  respect  of  ordinary  cus- 
toms duties  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
4.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 

1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1465),  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  in  respect  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  such  continuance  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment  of  products  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
on  and  after  January  1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  proclamations  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22, 

1949  specified  in  the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation, 
and  by  the  said  proclamations  of  December  22,  1949, 
March"  1,  1950,  April  27,  1950  and  May  13,  1950,  specified 
in  the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation; 

5.  Whereas  the  trade  agreement  for  accession  specified 
in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation,  the  date  for  the 
signature  of  which  by  the  Government  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay  was  extended  until  December  31, 
19.53,  has  been  signed  by  the  said  Government  under  such 
circumstances  that  it  will  enter  into  force  for  such  Gov- 
ernment, and  such  Government  will  become  a  contracting 
party  to  the  said  general  agreement,  on  December  16, 19.53  ; 

6.  Whereas  I  determine  that  the  application  of  each 
of  the  concessions  provided  for  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
in  Annex  A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
which  were  withheld  from  application  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
by  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22,  1949,  as  are 
identified  in  the  following  list  is  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out,  on  and  after  December  16,  19.53,  the  said 
trade  agreement  for  accession  : 

Item 

(paragraph)  Rates  of  duty 

19 2%^  per  lb. 

1530  (a) 4%adval. 

1603 Free 

1625 Free 

1627 Free 

1780 Free ; 

7.  Whereas  serious  problems  which  have  developed  in 
the  cattle  and  beef  situation  in  the  United  States  since 
negotiation  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
render  inappropriate  the  application  to  the  products  speci- 
fied in  items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in 
Annex  A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  of  rates 
of  duty  lower  than  those  now  applicable  thereto ; 

8.  Whereas  I  determine  that,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclama- 
tion, it  is  required  or  appropriate,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  as  fully  as  pois- 
sible  while  such  circumstances  exist,  that  the  provisions 
of  Items  705  and  706  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in  Annex 
A  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession,  which  were 
withheld  from  application  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
4  of  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  by  the  said 
proclamation  of  December  22,  1949,  be  applied  as  though 
they  were  stated  as  follows : 
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Tariff 
Ad  0) 
19m, 
para- 
graph— 

705 
706 


Description  of  products 
Extract  of  meat,  including 

fluid. 
Meats,  prepared  or  pre- 
served, not  specially 
provided  for  (except 
meat  pastes,  other  than 
liver  pastes,  packed  in 
air-tight  containers 
weighing  with  their  con- 
tents not  more  than  3 
ounces  each) : 

Beef    packed    in    air- 
tight   containers. 


Eale  of  duty 
iVit  per  lb. 


3ji  per  lb.,  but  not  less 
than  20%  ad  val. 


Other 30  per  lb.,  but  not  less 

than  20%  ad  val.; 

9.  Whekeas  I  determine  that,  in  view  of  the  determina- 
tion set  forth  in  the  sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation, 
the  deletion  of  Item  1530  (a)  from  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  January  1, 

1948,  as  amended  and  rectified,  is  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out,  on  and  after  December  IG,  1953,  the  said 
exclusive  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  third  recital 
of  this  proclamation  : 

Now,  THEKEFORE,  I,  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  S50 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim  as 
follows : 

Part  I 

To  the  end  that  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession 
specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
carried  out  as  fully  as  possible,  the  identification  of  each 
of  the  concessions  provided  for  in  Part  I  of  the  said  Sched- 
ule XX  in  Annex  A  which  is  specified  in  the  sixth  or 
eighth  recital  of  this  proclamation  shall,  on  and  after 
December  16,  1953,  be  included  in  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  December  22, 

1949,  as  supplemented ;  Provided,  That,  unless  and  until 
the  President  proclaims  that  the  circumstances  set  forth 
in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  no  longer  exi.st, 
the  provisions  of  Items  705  and  706  in  the  said  Part  I 
shall  be  applied  as  though  they  were  stated  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  eighth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be 
carried  out,  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  the 
said  proclamation  of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  and 
rectified,  shall,  on  and  after  December  16,  1953,  be  further 
amended  l)y  deleting  therefrom  Item  1530  (a)  referred  to 
in  the  ninth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
aflixed. 

Done  at   the  City   of  Washington   this  twenty-fourth 

day    of    December    in    the    year    of    our    Lord 

[seal]     nineteen    hundred    and   fifty-three,    and   of    the 

Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amerira 

the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth. 
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Agreement  Providing  for 
Wheat  Shipments  to  Jordan 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Jordan,  announced  by  the 
Department  on  October  30,  1953  (press  release 
600) ,  providing  for  the  furnishing  by  the  United 
States  of  up  to  10,000  tons  of  wheat  to  combat 
suffering  resulting  from  famine  conditions  among 
the  people  of  Jordan.  The  grant  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Government  of 
Jordan  for  assistance  when  the  spring  rains  in 
Jordan  were  small  and  late  and  disastrous  crop 
failure  resulted.  The  aid  is  provided  under  the 
famine  relief  act.  Public  Law  216  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, which  authorizes  the  Pi'esident  to  transfer 
agi'icultural  commodities  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  meet  famine  or 
other  urgent  relief  requirements  of  friendly 
peoples.  President  Eisenhower  granted  the  aid  on 
September  2;  his  action  constituted  the  first  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  216.  The  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  was  designated  to  carry  out 
the  operation. 


United  States  Note 


No.  59 


Ameeican  Embassy, 
Amman,  October  H,  195S. 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  .\nierica  for  assistance 
in  combatting  starvation  and  suffering  resulting  from 
famine  conditions  among  the  peot)le  of  Jordan  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  crop  season  just  past.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  recognizing 
the  burden  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom  of  Jordan  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  its  people,  agrees  to  assist  the  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  in  this  enterprise. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  United 
States  legislation  applicable  to  such  assistance  and  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  below,  furnish  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  up  to 
10,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  a  grant  in  order  to 
alleviate  starvation  and  mass  suffering  threatened  by 
famine  conditions  in  Jordan.  The  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  shall  accept  title  to  the 
wheat  upon  delivery  of  wheat  on  board  vessel  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  costs  accruing  thereafter  (other 
than  the  payment  of  freight  to  the  initial  destination  in 
Jordan). 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  maximum  benefits  to  the  people 
of  Jordan  from  the  assistance  to  be  furnished  hereunder, 
the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
undertakes  to : 

(a)  Prepare,  in  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  wheat  made  available  under 
this  Agreement  among  the  people  of  Jordan  and  for  the 
distribution  of  such  wheat  and  products  thereof  (i) 
free  of  cost  to  persons  who  by  virtue  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  are  unable  to  pay  for  them  and 
(ii)  to  others  at  lowest  feasible  prices,  as  agreed  upon, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  two  Governments. 
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(b)  Include  in  such  plan,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  a  system  of  public  works  projects  which  the 
two  Governments  determine  to  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable in  order  that  both  the  country  of  Jordan  and 
the  persons  receiving  assistance  will  receive  maximum 
benefits. 

(c)  Pursue  all  appropriate  measures  to  reduce  its 
relief  needs,  to  increase  production  and  supply,  and  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  within  Jordan  in 
order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  similar  emergencies  in 
the  future. 

(d)  Carry  out  the  plan  agreed  upon,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  may  from  time  to  time  be  mutually  agreed 
to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  famine  relief  objective. 

3.  In  order  to  further  the  public  works  projects  re- 
ferred to  above  and  to  enhance  the  value  to  Jordan  of 
the  assistance  program,  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  establish  in  its  own  name  a  Spe- 
cial Account  in  a  bank  in  Jordan  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments  (hereinafter  called  the  "Special  Account"), 
and  will  deposit  in  this  account  promptly  amounts  of 
local  currency  accruing,  after  deducting  the  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  handling  costs  to  the  Government  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  from  the  sale  of  wheat 
supplied  under  this  Agi-eement,  or  revenues  otherwise 
accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  as  a  result  of  the  import  of  such  wheat.  The 
Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  .Jordan  may 
at  any  time  make  advance  deposits  in  the  Special  Account. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kini;dom  of 
Jordan  may  draw  from  the  Siiecial  Account  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  works 
projects  and  other  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Jordan  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 

5.  The  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of 
them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  thereunder. 
The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
will  provide  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  including 
statements  on  the  use  of  assistance  received  hereunder 
and  other  relevant  information  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  may  need  to  determine  the 
nature  and  scope  of  its  operations  under  this  Agreement 
and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  fur- 
nished or  contemplated. 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
in  Jordan  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the  program 
under  this  Agreement,  Including  information  to  the  people 
of  Jordan  that  this  program  is  evidence  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
them.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  will  make  public,  upon  termination  of  this  program 
and  at  least  once  each  quarter  during  the  course  of  its 
operation,  full  statements  of  operations  hereunder,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  use  of  assistance  received 
and  use  of  the  local  currency  deposited  in  the  Special 
Account. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  agrees  to  pennit  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe,  without 
restriction,  the  distribution  in  Jordan  of  wheat  made  avail- 
able hereunder,  including  the  provision  of  facilities  neces- 
sary for  observation  and  review  of  the  administration 
of  this  Agreement  and  the  use  of  assistance  furnished, 
and  to  receive  any  additional  persons  who  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  Upon  appropriate  notification  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  will  consider 
such  persons  as  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and 
immunities  accorded  to  that  Mission  and  its  personnel 
of  comparable  rank. 
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8.  All  or  any  part  of  the  assistance  provided  hereunder 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  If  it  is  determined  that,  because  of  changed 
conditions,  continuation  of  assistance  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable.  Termination  of  assistance  under  this  pro- 
vision may  include  the  termination  of  deliveries  of  all 
wheat  scheduled  hereunder  and  not  yet  delivered. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  note  from  Your  Excellency  indicating 
that  the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  note  are  acceptable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  con- 
sider that  this  note  and  your  Excellency's  reply  thereto 
constitute  an  Agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 
Such  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  Your 
Excellency's  note  in  reply. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Andrew  G.  Ltnch 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  Hussein  Khalidi, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
Amman,  Jordan. 


Jordan  Note 

21st  October  1953. 
Excellency, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note  No.  59,  dated 
October  14,  1953  regarding  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Assistance  in  combat- 
ting starvation  and  suffering  resulting  from  famine  condi- 
tions among  the  people  of  Jordan  as  a  consequence  of 
the  disasterous  crop  season  just  past  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  Jordan  Government  accept  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  your  above  mentioned  note. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
H.   F.   Khalidi 

H.  E.  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Lynch, 

The  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  V.  S.  A.. 

Amman. 


Limitation  Placed 
on  Oats  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  27 

The  President  on  December  26  signed  a  procla- 
mation limiting  imports  of  oats  into  the  United 
States  from  sources  other  than  Canada  to  2,500,000 
bushels  during  the  period  December  23,  1953,  to 
September  30, 1954. 

The  President  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
report  on  oats  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, made  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  for 
limitations  on  imports  when  those  imports  are 
interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  do- 
mestic price  support  or  marketing  programs. 

Imports  of  oats  from  Canada  had  already  been 
made  subject  to  effective  limitation  pursuant  to 
a  decision  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  limit 
shipments  of  oats  to  the  United  States  to  23  mil- 
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lion  bushels  during  the  period  from  December 
10,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954.^ 

In  communicating  its  decision  to  this  Govern- 
ment the  Canadian  Government  had  indicated 
that  its  action  in  limiting  shipments  of  oats  to  the 
United  States  was  taken  with  the  expectation  that 
substantial  quantities  of  oats  would  not  enter  the 
United  States  from  other  sources  and  thus  displace 
the  competitive  position  of  Canada  which  has  tra- 
ditionally supplied  almost  the  whole  of  United 
States  imports  of  oats.  Accordingly,  the  action 
by  the  President  in  limiting  imports  from  other 
sources  is  supplementary  to  the  Canadian  decision. 
Taken  together,  the  two  actions  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  treating  imports  of  oats  from  all  sources 
on  an  equitable  basis. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  3041^ 

Whereas,  Pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  Section  31  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  IdZn,  49  Stat.  773,  re-enacted  by  Section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  as  amended  by 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  124S,  Section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1950,  64  Stat.  261,  and  Section 
8  (B)  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1951,  65  Stat.  72  (7  U.  S.  C. 
624),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  oats  are  being  or  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  condition.?  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  oats  pursuant  to  Sections 
301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1053,  1054),  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
oats  with  respect  to  which  such  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  6,  19.53,  I  caused  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  the 
said  Section  22  with  respect  to  hulled  and  unhuUed  oats 
and  unhuUed  ground  oats  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 
investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and 
recommendations  made  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  liasis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  hulled  and 
unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
period  December  23,  1953,  to  September  30,  19,")4,  inclusive, 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  said  price-support  program  with  respect  to  oats ;  and 

Whereas,  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  limitations  not  in  excess  of  23,000,000  bushels 
of  the  product  of  Canada  and  not  in  excess  of  2,.500,000 
bushels  of  the  product  of  other  foreign  countries  are 
shown  by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  oats  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  this  Proclamation  during  the  period 
December  23,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954,  will  not  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  said  price-support  program ;  and  I  further  find  and 
declare  such  permissible  total  quantity  to  be  propor- 
tionately not  less  than  50  percentum  of  the  total  average 
aggregate  annual  quantity  of  such  oats  entered,  or  with- 


drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  repre- 
sentative period  July  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1951,  inclusive; 

Whereas,  Canada  has  undertaken  to  limit  exports  of 
oats  to  the  United  States  to  23,000,000  bushels  during  the 
period  from  midnight  December  10,  1953,  to  midnight 
September  30, 1954 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of 
hulled  and  unhulled  oats  and  unhulled  ground  oats,  other 
than  oats  the  product  of  Canada,  entered,  or  witlidrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  period  De- 
cember 23,  1953,  to  September  30,  1954,  inclusive,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  exceed  2,500,000  bushels  of  32  pounds 
each. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  to 
certified  or  registered  seed  oats  for  use  for  seeding  and 
crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and  sealed  by 
an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of  the  coun- 
try of  production  :  Provided,  (a)  that  the  individual  ship- 
ment amounts  to  100  bushels  (of  32  pounds  each)  or  less, 
or  (b)  that  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  more  than 
100  bushels  (of  32  pounds  each)  and  the  written  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  represent- 
ative is  presented  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  bond  is  furnished 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  as  set 
forth  in  the  entry,  plus  the  estimated  duty  as  determined 
at  the  time  of  entry,  conditioned  upon  the  production  of 
such  written  approval  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
entry. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  26th  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 


eighth. 


X^  (-A.S-yL.'i~Z^(.J-<.ju^  A<a<»^ 


'  For  correspondence  with  Canada  on  this  subject,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  4.  1954,  p.  21. 
'  18  Fed.  Reg.  8883. 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Credit  Extended  to  Japan 
for  Purchase  of  Cotton 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  December  23  that  arrangements  have 
now  been  completed  for  the  operation  of  a  credit 
of  $60  million  authorized  by  U.S.  commercial 
banks  to  finance  the  purchase  and  export  of  U.S. 
cotton  to  Japan.  This  credit  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  31/^  percent  per  annum  and  repayable 
in  15  months  is  extended  to  the  Bank  of  Japan 
which  will  designate  Japanese  commercial  banks 
as  its  agents.  The  Japanese  commercial  bank  will 
in  turn  utilize  the  services  of  the  following  U.S. 
commercial  banks  which  will  provide  the  funds: 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
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The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

The  Hanover  Bank 

Irving  Trust  Company 

Manufacturers  Trust  Company 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

J.  Henrv  Schroder  Banking  Corporation 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust  Company 

The  credit  is  to  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  of 
raw  cotton  purchased  under  contract  entered  into 
subsequent  to  December  3,  1953. 

Cost  of  insurance  and  freight  may  be  financed 
under  the  line  of  credit  provided  contracts  are 
made  on  C.  I.  F.,  C&F  or  C&I  terms.  Shipment 
is  restricted  to  vessels  of  United  States  or  Japanese 
registry  unless  a  waiver  is  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  permitting  shipment  on 
a  vessel  of  other  registry.  Financing  will  be 
effectecl  through  letters  of  credit  expiring  not  later 
than  July  31,  1954,  under  which  15-month  drafts 
will  be  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  other  details  of  opera- 
tions of  this  credit  should  be  addressed  by  the 
American  cotton  shipper  to  his  bank  or  banks  in 
the  United  States  or  his  agent  in  Japan. 


Issues  Involved  in 
Syrian  Complaint 

Statements  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations ' 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  December  16 

The  Security  Council  since  October  27  has  had 
under  consideration  tlie  Syrian  complaint  on  the 
diversion  of  the  Jordan  Eiver.  We  have  heard 
the  representatives  of  Syria,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and 
Pakistan  in  a  number  of  important  statements. 
The  United  States  has  followed  the  development 
of  the  debate  with  intense  interest.  As  a  result 
we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  strict  compliance  with  the  armistice 
agreement  entered  into  between  Israel  and  Syria 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  area  and 
this  question  is  intimately  involved  in  the  present 
case. 

Second,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  this  matter  is  to  uphold  that 
armistice  agreement  which  it  endorsed  in  its  reso- 
lution of  11  August  1949  as  superseding  the  truce 
and  facilitating  the  transition  to  permanent  peace. 
The  agent  of  the  Security  Council  for  these  pur- 
poses is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization. 


'  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  21. 


Third,  development  projects  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  undertakings  of  the  parties  under 
the  armistice  agreement  and  which  are  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  do  not  infringe  upon  establislied 
rights  and  obligations  should  be  encouraged.  The 
decision  of  the  Cltief  of  Staff  for  the  continuance 
of  the  diversion  of  the  Jordan  River  project  would 
be  subject  to  these  considerations.  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  as  the  authority  responsible  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  is  the  proper 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  project  now  in 
question  meets  these  conditions.  Any  unilateral 
action,  from  whatever  side,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  tliis  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  threatens 
the  effective  oj^eration  and  enforcement  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  Similarly,  no  government 
sliould,  in  our  opinion,  exercise  a  veto  power  over 
legitimate  projects  in  the  demilitarized  zone. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  United 
States  lias  joined  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  submitting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
circulated.  This  resolution  makes  clear,  in  our 
opinion : 

(a)  That  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization,  as  Chairman  of  the  Syrian- 
Israel  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  is  the  respon- 
sible authority  with  respect  to  questions  affecting 
the  demilitarized  zone  under  article  5  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement ; 

(b)  That  the  issues  raised  by  the  Jordan  River 
diversion  project  should  be  judged  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  accordance  with  Ms  authority  under 
the  armistice  agreement,  and 

(c)  Tliat  in  these  and  other  questions  concerning 
the  status  of  the  demilitarized  zone  an  important 
consideration  should  be  the  just  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  affected,  with 
due  regard  for  the  general  welfare  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  and  individuals  concerned. 

To  these  ends,  Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  the 
Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  will  coojDerate 
fully  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  that  they  will 
mutually  benefit  from  his  decisions.  In  the  ojjin- 
ion  of  the  United  States,  the  draft  resolution  rep- 
resents the  i^roper  line  of  action  for  the  Security 
Council  to  take  in  this  case. 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  December  21 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  the 
representative  of  China,  who,  I  believe,  was  sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  representative  of  Pakistan, 
took  the  position  that  the  language  of  the  pending 
resolution  was  not  clear  as  regards  the  rights  of 
the  parties  under  the  armistice  agreement. 

While  I  do  not  share  their  doubts  and  while  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
would  in  the  normal  course  under  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  naturally  seek  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  the  two  parties  and  would  consult  with  them. 
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I  am  always  glad  to  try  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of 
the  members  and  seek  to  clarify  the  point. 

In  this  spirit,  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  sug- 
gest adding  a  new  paragi-aph — paragraph  14 — to 
read  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede 
the  Armistice  Agreement  or  to  change  the  legal  status  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zoue  thereunder. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  concise  way  of  removing 
any  doubts  which  may  exist  regarding  the  Chief 
of  Stall's  consulting  with  the  parties  in  accordance 
with  their  rights  and  interests.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  doubts  previously  expressed  are  well 
founded,  but  are  glad  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  re- 
solve them  and  in  this  spirit  of  helpfulness,  we 
propose  this  amendment. 

TEXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION^ 

U.N.  doc.  S/3151/Rev.  1 
Dated  December  21,  1953 

The  Security  Council, 

1.  Recalling  its  previous  resolutions  on  the  Palestine 
question; 

2.  Taking  into  consideration  the  statements  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Syria  and  Israel  and  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  on 
the  Syrian  complaint  (S/3108/Rev.  1)  ; 

3.  'Soteg  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  requested  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  on  23  September  1953  "to  ensure  that  the 
authority  which  started  work  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
on  2  September  1953  is  instructed  to  cease  worliing  in  the 
Zone  so  long  as  an  agreement  is  not  arranged" ; 

4.  Endorses  this  action  of  the  Chief  of  Staff; 

5.  Recalls  its  resolution  of  27  October  1953,  taking  note 
of  the  statement  by  the  Representative  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  that  the  work  started  by  Israel  in  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  would  be  suspended  pending  urgent  exami- 
nation of  the  question  by  the  Council ; 

6.  Declares  that,  in  order  to  promote  the  return  of  per- 
manent peace  in  Palestine,  it  is  essential  that  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  of  20  July  1949  between  Syria  and 
Israel  be  strictly  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  Parties ; 

7.  Reminds  the  Parties  that,  under  Article  7,  paragraph 
8  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  where  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  particular  provision  of  the  Agreement 
other  than  the  preamble  and  Articles  1  and  2  is  at  issue, 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission's  interpretation  shall 
prevail ; 

8.  Notes  that  Article  5  of  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment between  Syria  and  Israel  gives  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Syrian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 
mission, responsibility  for  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone; 

9.  Calls  upon  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  maintain  the  demili- 
tarized character  of  the  Zone  as  defined  in  paragraph  5 
of  Article  5  of  the  Armistice  Agreement ; 

10.  Calls  upon  the  Parties  to  comply  with  all  his  deci- 
sions and  requests,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
the  Armistice  Agreement ; 

11.  Requests  and  authorizes  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  of  reconciling  the  interests  involved  in 
this  dispute  including  rights  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
and  full  satisfaction  of  existing  irrigation  rights  at  all 
seasons,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  effect  a  reconciliation,  having  in  view  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  affected  in  a  just 
and  orderly  manner  for  the  general  welfare  ; 


'  Sponsored  by  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 


12.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  to 
co-operate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  these  ends  and  to 
refrain  from  any  unilateral  action  which  would  prejudice 
them; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  sufficient  number  of  experts, 
in  particular  hydraulic  engineers,  to  supply  him  on  the 
technical  level  with  the  necessary  data  for  a  complete 
appreciation  of  the  project  in  question  and  of  its  effect 
upon  the  Demilitarized  Zone ; 

14.  Affirms  that  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  super.sede  the  Armistice  Agreement  or  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  thereunder. 

15.  Directs  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  within  90  days  on  the  measures  taken  to  give 
effect  to  this  resolution. 


Justice  Halpern  To  Serve  on 
U.N.  Minorities  Subcommission 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  December  18 

Philip  Halpern,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  Third  Department,  on  December  18  was 
designated  as  U.S.  alternate  for  the  sixth  session 
of  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
This  Subcommission  will  meet  at  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City  from 
January  4  to  29, 1953. 

Justice  Halpern  was  designated  alternate  on 
this  Subcommission  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord, 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  who  was  elected  to  the  Subcommission  by 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  May  1953. 

The  Subcommission  consists  of  12  members. 
While  they  are  nominated  by  the  Nations  repre- 
sented upon  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
the  members  of  the  Subcommission  serve  as  indi- 
vidual experts  and  not  as  governmental  repre- 
sentatives. Any  member  of  the  Subcommission 
is  authorized  to  appoint  an  alternate  to  serve  in 
his  stead  with  the  consent  of  his  government  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
cedure, Mrs.  Lord  has  designated  Justice  Halpern 
as  her  alternate. 

Justice  Halpern  will  serve  during  the  first  3 
weeks  of  the  Subcommission  session  during  the 
recess  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third  De- 
partment. He  will  then  return  to  the  Appellate 
Division  for  its  January  term  which  commences 
on  January  25. 

The  Subcommission  at  its  next  session  will  plan 
for  the  study  of  discrimination  in  various  fields 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
addition,  the  Subcommission  Mill  consider  the  pos- 
sible definition  of  the  term  "minorities"  and  is  ex- 
pected to  study  a  compilation  of  provisions 
adopted  by  various  countries  for  the  protection  of 
minorities.     Justice  Halpern  will  serve  on  the 
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Subcommission  in  his  individual  capacity  as  an 
expert  in  these  fields. 

Justice  Halpern  served  as  principal  adviser  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  which  met  in  Geneva 
in  April  and  May  1953. 


Appointments  to  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO 

Press  release  665  dated  December  21 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  21  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  18  new  members  to 
the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  the  citizen  group  which  acts  as  liaison 
between  the  Government  and  the  people  in  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

The  National  Commission  is  composed  of  40 
persons  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  60 
persons  who  are  designated  by  national  organiza- 
tions for  appointment  by  the  Secretary.  George 
Sinister,  president  of  Hunter  College,  is  Chairman 
of  the  National  Commission. 

Those  who  received  direct  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  are: 

Mrs.  Stewart  Alexander,  Park  Ridge,  N.  .T. ;  Director  of 
Women's  Activities,  American  Heritage  Foundation. 

Maj.  Gen.  Milton  G.  Baker,  Wayne,  Pa. ;  Superintendent, 
Valle.v  Forge  Military  Academy. 

Leonard  Carmicbael,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Clayton  .J.  Chamberlin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Hawaii. 

Mayor  Fred  A.  Emery  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heffelfinger,  Wayzata,  Minn.,  prominent 
leader  in  cultural,  philanthropic,  political,  and  human 
relations  activities  In  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  J.  Balfour  Miller,  Natchez,  Miss. :  former  Regent, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Henry  Potter  Russell,  Burlingame,  Calif. ;  former 
member  of  U.  S.  delegations  to  Unesco  General  Con- 
ferences, and  long  prominent  in  San  Francisco  cul- 
tural, civic,  and  international  activities. 

Carl  Shelly,  Sparks,  Nev. ;  Publisher,  Sparks  Trihune. 

Lawrence  M.  Stavig,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. ;  President, 
Augustana  College. 

John  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Chief  Curator,  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Secretary  Dulles  also  appointed  the  following 

members  to  the  Unesco  National  Commission  upon 

their  nomination  by  national  organizations : 

Gordon   W.   Allport.   Cambridge,   Mass. ;   Department  of 

Social   Relations,   Harvard   University,   representing 

the   Society   for  the  Psychological   Study   of   Social 

Issues. 

F.  Ernest  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  former  Executive 

Director,  Department  of  Research  and  Survey,  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  representing 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assistant  to  the 

President,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
representing  the  Mpa. 
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Galen  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
representing  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals. 

Agnes  Mongan,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Curator  of  drawings, 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard  University,  represent- 
ing the  College  Art  Association. 

Rudger  H.  Walker,  Logan,  Utah ;  Dean,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  representing 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Vice  President, 
University  of  Minnesota,  rejiresenting  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1946.  In  addition  to 
its  responsibilities  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  serves  as  liaison  between  Unesco, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  the  Amer- 
ican i^eople.  The  100  members  of  the  National 
Commission  serve  without  compensation. 


Official  Termination  of 
International  Materials  Conference 

The  Central  Group  of  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference  met,  as  previously  scheduled, 
on  December  15, 1953,  to  review  the  raw  materials 
situation  and  determine  the  future  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Central  Group  noted  that,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last  Commodity  Committee  on 
September  30, 1953,  there  has  been  no  new  develop- 
ment which  would  call  for  action  by  the  Conference 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference. 

Tlie  Central  Group,  in  noting,  therefore,  that 
the  Imc  had  accomplished  its  tasks,  recognized 
that  the  methods  used  in  coping  with  the  short- 
ages had  been  effective  and  could  serve  as  a  guide  in 
any  future  emergency  shortage.  It  consequently 
recommended  that  the  Conference  be  officially 
terminated  as  of  December  31,  1953. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  Central 
Group  noted  that  representatives  of  all  its  mem- 
bers have  indicated  their  readiness  to  consult 
among  themselves,  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  of 
them,  in  the  event  of  concern  over  threatened 
shortages. 

The  International  Materials  Conference  was 
convened  in  February  1951  at  the  invitation  of  the 
three  sponsoring  Governments  (France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  to  deal  with 
the  raw  materials  shortage  which  developed  in  the 
free  world  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea. 

During  the  period  of  its  activities,  the  Confer- 
ence was  concerned  with  the  following  raw  ma- 
terials: copper,  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  sulfur,  tungsten,  wool,  newsprint,  wood 
pulp,  cotton,  and  cotton  linters. 
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Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


SEVENTY-FOURTH    REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  16-31,  1953  > 


U.N.  doc.  S/3143 

Dated  November  24,  195.3 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  74  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operation-s  in  Korea  for  the  period  16-31 
July  1953,  inclu.sive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1677-16S9  provide  detailed  accounts 
of  these  operations. 

From  the  16th  of  July  until  the  Armistice  was  signed 
on  the  27th  of  July,  there  were  executive  sessions  eacli 
day  except  for  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  the  month.  There 
was  an  executive  plenary  session  on  the  16th,  and  on  the 
19th  day  there  was  both  an  executive  plenary  session  and 
an  executive  liaison  officers  session.  From  the  20th  day 
through  the  26th  there  were  executive  sessions  daily  of 
both  liaison  and  staff  officers  except  on  the  22nd  day  when 
there  was  a  staff  officer  session  only  and  on  the  25th  and 
26th  days  liaison  officers  meetings  only. 

On  19  July  the  Communists  made  public  a  statement 
relative  to  the  implementation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 
The  United  Nations  Command  noted  the  statement  and  re- 
served the  right  to  discuss  the  Communist  statement  pub- 
licly. 

Discussions  during  this  period  concerned  reaching 
agreement  as  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Armistice ;  re- 
vision to  the  Draft  Armistice  Agreement,  Military  De- 
marcation Line  and  Demilitarized  Zone;  preparation  of 
the  documents,  including  maps ;  Temporary  Agreement 
Supplementary  to  the  Armistice  Agreement ;  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.^ 

On  26  July  19.53,  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  announced  that  at  2  :  05 
P.  M.  that  date.  United  Nations  Command  and  Communist 
delegates  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 
In  connection  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  General 
Clark  made  the  following  statement : 

"In  order  to  speed  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  and 
thus  prevent  additional  casualties  which  would  result  from 


'  Transmitted  on  Nov.  23  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
circulation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  .50th  report 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  958 ;  the  51st 
and  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  155;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  224; 
the  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276 ;  the  56th  report.  Mar. 
2,  1953,  p.  348;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  5Sth,  and  59th 
reports.  May  11,  1953,  p.  690;  excerpts  from  the  01st,  64th, 
and  65th  reports,  July  13,  1953,  p.  50 ;  excerpts  from  the 
67th,  6Sth,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  423;  and 
excerpts  from  tlie  70th,  71st,  72d,  and  73d  reports,  Jan.  4, 
1954,  p.  30.  The  60th,  62d,  63d,  and  66th  reports  were 
omitted  from  the  Bulletin. 

'  For  special  report  of  the  Unified  Command  on  the 
armistice,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  246. 


further  delay,  and  because  of  unacceptable  restrictions 
demanded  by  the  Communists  as  a  condition  to  the  appear- 
ance at  Panmunjom  of  their  commanders,  it  has  been 
agreed  tliat  none  of  tlie  commanders  will  sign  tlie  Armis- 
tice Agreement  at  Panmunjom.  Instead,  both  sides  have 
authorized  their  senior  delegates  to  sign  the  agreement  at 
Panmunjom  at  10  o'clock,  Monday,  27  July.  Twelve  hours 
from  that  time  the  armistice  will  become  effective. 

"In  accordance  with  the  agreed  upon  procedure,  the 
documents  signed  by  the  delegates  at  Panmunjom  will  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  the  headquarters  of  the  respec- 
tive military  commanders  for  their  signatures.  I  shall 
sign  the  documents  at  my  advance  headquarters  at  Mun- 
san-ni." 

Liaison  officers  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and 
Communists  reached  agreement  in  executive  session  at 
Panmunjon  on  the  26th  of  July  on  details  pertaining  to  the 
signing  of  an  armistice  and  .set  10  A.  M.,  July  27,  as 
the  time  and  date  for  the  signing. 

On  27  July  1953,  a  military  armistice  between  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  the  armed  forces  of  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China  was  signed  initially  at  10  A.  M. 
at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  by  Lieutenant  General  William  K. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  representing  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  General  Nam  II  for  the  Communist  forces.'  The  doc- 
uments to  be  signed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
Nations  Command  were  then  returned  to  Munsan-ni, 
where  they  were  signed  by  General  Mark  W.  Clark.  The 
armistice  became  effective  at  10  P.  M.,  27  July  1953. 

Even  though  armistice  negotiations  were  culminated 
in  an  agreement  during  this  period,  strongly  Communistic 
prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  Command  custody 
made  last  minute  efforts  to  create  difficulties  for  their 
captors.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  prisoners  in  the  Koje-do 
complex  created  all  the  disturbance.  Various  compounds, 
obviously  on  order  of  their  prisoner  of  war  leaders,  con- 
ducted drills,  shouted,  clapped  their  hands  and  conducted 
frenzied  chants  in  violation  of  long  standing  instructions. 
In  one  instance,  a  United  Nations  Command  enclosure 
commander  was  attacked. 

There  were  detected  during  this  period  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  non-repatriate  prisoners  remaining  in  United 
Nations  Command  custody  were  becoming  increasingly 
apprehensive  about  their  ultimate  fate.  Particular  em- 
phasis, therefore,  was  placed  on  presentation  of  factual 
data  to  these  non-repatriates  to  point  out  the  safeguards 
guaranteed  them  by  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Initiation 
of  this  program  met  with  immediate  success  In  allaying 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  this  category  of  prisoners  and 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  their  camps. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  132. 
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Elements  of  five  Chinese  Communist  Forces  armies  con- 
tinued to  attacls  along  the  KUMSONG  Salient  during 
mid-July,  raising  the  intensity  and  strength  of  enemy  ac- 
tion to  a  new  high  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The 
western  front  remained  relatively  quiet  during  the  period 
while  the  eastern  front  flared  anew  with  North  Korean 
troops  attacking  United  Nations  Command  positions  south 
of  KOSONG  and  astride  the  SOYANG  Valley,  South  of 
SOHUI.  From  the  armistice  on  27  July  until  the  end  of 
the  period,  no  activity  of  significance  was  reported  across 
the  front,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  sightings  of 
enemy  work  details  in  the  forward  areas. 

Enemy  activity  across  the  western  front  again  was 
centered  around  several  United  Nations  Command  outpost 
positions  near  PUNJI  and  Outpost  BETTY,  south  of 
SANGNYONG.  Additionally,  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  previous  period,  the  enemy  launched  a  battalion-size 
attack  against  Outpost  BETTY. 

In  a  United  Nations  Command  division  sector  near 
PUNJI  little  activity  was  noted  early  in  the  period.  In 
this  sector  late  on  19  July  an  undetermined-size  enemy 
force  attacked  and  occupied  Outposts  BERLIN  and  E. 
BERLIN.  These  positions  were  still  in  the  enemy's  hands 
at  the  armistice  signing.  East  of  PUNJI  an  enemy  regi- 
ment heavily  supported  with  artillery  and  mortar  attacked 
United  Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance  positions 
on  24  July.  Friendly  elements  counterattacked  early  on 
25  July  and  restored  lost  positions.  Later  in  the  morning 
an  enemy  company  launched  another  attack  in  the  sam^j 
area.  After  a  brief  firefight  the  enemy  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  Sporadic  firing  continued  until  another  enemy 
company  renewed  the  assault  early  on  26  July.  The 
enemy  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  approximately  one 
hour  of  intense  fighting.  Late  in  the  period  the  United 
Nations  Command  defenders  in  this  sector  experienced  a 
number  of  platoon-size  probes,  all  of  which  withdrew 
after  brief  exchanges  of  fire.  The  adjacent  United  Na- 
tions Command  division  to  the  east  remained  exceedingly 
quiet  with  no  enemy  initiated  action  occurring  that  was 
larger  than  several  squads  in  size. 

South  of  SANGNYONG  in  another  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  sector  enemy  Initiated  action  centered 
around  Outpost  BETTY.  The  Communists  launched  six 
attacks  of  platoon  size  or  larger  against  the  outpost  in 
attempts  to  occupy  the  position.  The  last  attack,  of 
company-size,  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  enemy  had 
any  success.  In  this  engagement  the  Chinese  assaulted 
the  United  Nations  Command  position  on  25  July  and 
after  nine  hours  of  vicious  fighting  the  enemy  force  oc- 
cupied the  center  and  western  portions  of  the  outpost. 
Sporadic  fighting  continued  throughout  the  afternoon  of 
25  July  with  the  United  Nations  Command  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  central  portion  of  the  position. 

In  another  United  Nations  Command  division  sector 
east  of  SANGNYONG,  enemy  activity  decreased  to  a 
marked  degree  from  the  bitter  fighting  of  the  previous 
period.  Only  two  company  and  two  platoon-size  enemy 
initiated  actions  were  reported.  These  actions  were  con- 
centrated against  Outposts  WESTVIEW  and  DALE,  none 
of  which  were  significant  and  the  enemy  withdrew  after 
briefly  probing  United  Nations  Command  positions. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  Chinese  launched  their 
KUMSONG  Bulge  attack  on  13  July  and  continued  to 
expand  initial  successes  during  the  period.  The  weight 
of  the  action  was  against  the  center  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  central  front.  Elsewhere  across  the  central  front, 
enemy  activity  was  of  a  lesser  intensity. 

North  of  CHORWON  in  a  United  Nations  Command 
division  sector,  enemy  activity  was  insignificant.  How- 
ever to  the  east,  the  adjacent  United  Nations  Command 
division  experienced  nine  company  or  larger  size  attacks 
between  16-20  July.  The  remainder  of  the  period  in  this 
sector  was  relatively  quiet.  Early  on  16  July  a  Chinese 
company  unsuccessfully  attacked  positions  of  this  United 
Nations  Command  division  west  of  KUMHWA.  Smaller 
enemy  probes  were  initiated  concurrently  in  adjacent 
areas.    These  actions  were  followed  with  three  attacks  of 


company  to  battalion-size  across  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  front  on  the  night  of  16-17  July.  Action 
was  further  intensified  in  this  area  on  the  subsequent 
night  when  the  enemy  mounted  two  battalion  and  two 
company-size  attacks.  Although  hand-to-hand  fighting 
resulted,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  minutes  to  four  hours.  Two  nights 
later  the  enemy  again  employed  a  company  against  the 
positions  of  this  United  Nations  Command  division. 
Hand-to-hand  combat  raged  over  positions,  the  depleted 
enemy  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  however,  after 
several  hours  of  intense  battle.  Until  the  armistice,  small 
enemy  groups  intermittently  probed  these  positions. 

South  of  KUMSONG  United  Nations  Command  elements 
deployed  across  most  of  the  central  front  continued  to 
fight  determinedly  to  contain  and  repel  enemy  attacks. 
These  attacks  commenced  on  the  night  of  13  July  when 
the  Chinese  with  five  armies  massed  between  KUMHWA 
and  the  PUKHAN  River,  launched  wave  upon  wave  of 
assault  infantry  against  United  Nations  Command  posi- 
tions along  the  KUMSONG  Salient.  Initially  the  enemy 
employed  elements  of  five  divisions  in  the  assault  and 
by  the  close  of  the  battle  eight  divisions  from  the  five 
Chinese  Communist  Forces  armies  had  been  identified. 
This  enemy  attack  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  of  the  KUMSONG  Salient  and  required 
a  major  readjustment  of  United  Nations  Command  front 
line  defenses. 

In  one  United  Nations  Command  division  sector,  east  of 
KUMHWA,  the  enemy  launched  five  attacks  of  battalion 
to  regimentnl-size  against  United  Nations  Command  de- 
fenders. These  enemy  actions  were  concentrated  on  15 
and  16  July  and  were  a  continuation  of  the  large  limited 
objective  attack  launched  by  the  Chinese  against  the 
KUMSONG  Bulge  on  13  July.  Throughout  these  heavy 
attacks  on  15  and  16  July  the  United  Nations  Command 
defenders  fought  bitterly  to  retain  every  position,  how- 
ever, under  the  weight  of  the  Communist  onslaught,  sev- 
eral outpost  iiositions  were  relinquished  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  was  forced  to  withdraw  slightly  to 
compensate  for  minor  penetrations  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  main  line  of  resistance.  By  midnight  16  July 
all  action  had  ceased  and  until  the  armistice  only  a 
scattering  of  small  probes  and  one  minor  company  attack 
were  reported. 

South  of  KUMSONG  in  another  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  sector  the  action  continued  heavy  from  the 
previous  period  as  a  result  of  the  large  scale  attacks  by 
the  Chinese  on  13  July.  The  action  of  an  enemy  division 
attack  reported  in  the  previous  period  against  this  United 
Nations  Command  division  continued  on  through  17  July. 
Subsequently,  there  was  a  slackening  of  activity  in  this 
sector  until  early  on  22  July.  During  the  next  four  days 
the  Chinese  mounted  eight  company  and  battalion-size 
attacks  against  elements  of  this  United  Nations  Command 
division.  Although  the  United  Nations  Command  de- 
fenders were  forced  to  withdraw  from  several  outposts 
there  were  no  large  scale  withdrawals  from  critical  terrain 
and  the  Chinese  were  eventually  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  depleted  assault  units.  Brief  enemy  probes  were 
experienced  by  these  friendly  elements  until  27  July  but 
no  breach  in  the  United  Nations  Command  position  was 
made. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  south  of  KUMSONG  a 
United  Nations  Command  division  fought  to  contain  the 
Chinese  southward  drive  of  13  July.  On  18  and  19  July 
the  enemy  initiated  seven  company  and  battalion-size 
actions  against  elements  of  this  United  Nations  Command 
division,  forcing  the  United  Nations  Command  to  give 
ground  to  the  numerically  superior  Chinese.  However, 
by  20  July  the  tide  of  the  battle  began  to  change  and 
friendly  elements  took  the  offensive  to  regain  a  portion 
of  the  ground  lost.  Remnants  of  the  enemy  assault  force 
began  a  withdrawal  to  the  north  and  the  United  Nations 
Command  was  able  to  re-establish  a  firm  defense.  No 
further  enemy  attacks  were  experienced  in  this  sector 
until  the  enemy  launched  a  two  company-size  attack 
shortly  after  daybreak  on  23  July.    The  enemy  was  re- 
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inforced  to  regimental-size  and  finally  after  five  hours  of 
bitter  lighting  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  with- 
drew slightly.  The  last  action  of  the  period,  west  of  the 
regimental  attack  of  23  July,  occurred  on  25  .Tuly  when 
another  Chinese  regiment  assaulted  the  main  line  of  re- 
sistance positions  for  over  two  hours  before  heavy  United 
Nations  Command  fires  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw. 

Elements  of  another  United  Nations  Command  division 
south  of  KUMSONG  experienced  ten  attacks  of  company 
and  battalion-size  during  the  period.  These  attacks  were 
all  carried  out  between  21  and  24  July  and  resulted  in 
minor  losses  of  terrain  for  the  United  Nations  Command. 
In  most  cases  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
due  to  the  heavy  fire  placed  on  their  assault  units  by  the 
United  Nations  Command.  Although  several  penetrations 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance 
were  made,  vigorous  United  Nations  Command  counter- 
attacks resulted,  in  most  instances,  in  a  resumption  of 
United  Nations  Command  control. 

Slightly  to  the  east  in  an  adjacent  United  Nations  Com- 
mand division  heavy  fighting  commencing  on  13  July  con- 
tinued on  into  late  July.  The  Chinese  maintained 
pressure  with  an  undetermined  large  number  of  enemy  con- 
tinuing the  action  until  21  July.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  enemy  activity  and  for  several  days 
contact  with  the  enemy  was  maintained  only  by  aggressive 
United  Nations  Command  patrols.  The  Chinese  came  back 
with  a  two  platoon  probe  against  an  outpost  of  the  divi- 
sion shortly  before  daybreak  on  26  July.  This  probe  lasted 
for  over  eight  hours  before  the  enemy  completely  with- 
drew. Subsequently,  two  enemy  companies  struck  against 
the  same  friendly  outpost  the  following  evening.  However, 
this  enemy  force  found  stiffening  resistance  and  remained 
in  contact  for  only  one  hour  before  withdrawing. 

As  the  period  opened  a  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
sion was  deployed  astride  the  PUKHAN  River.  Later  in 
the  period  another  United  Nations  Command  division  re- 
lieved the  former  as  the  battle  for  the  KUMSONG  Bulge 
continued  to  bring  pressure  against  elements  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  across  the  central  front.  Early  in  the 
period  the  enemy  was  still  pushing  south  overrunning 
United  Nations  Command  positions  due  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  his  assault  forces.  By  18  July  the  friendly 
forces  in  this  sector  were  beginning  to  contain  and  stabil- 
ize the  front.  As  enemy  attacks  waned  in  intensity,  the 
United  Nations  Command  elements  began  a  series  of  coun- 
terattacks to  seize  the  initiative.  However,  the  enemy 
continued  to  launch  attacks  to  keep  pressure  on  the  United 
Nations  Command.  Typical  of  the  five  company  to  bat- 
talion-size actions  reported  was  the  enemy  battalion  attack 
of  20  July.  In  this  assault  the  enemy  struck  friendly  main 
line  of  resistance  positions  shortly  after  dark  and  the 
mass  of  the  enemy  force  broke  into  the  United  Nations 
Command  trenches  and  engaged  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand defenders  in  a  bitter  hand-to-hand  battle.  Three 
hours  of  intense  fighting  for  control  of  the  position  ended 
with  the  determined  United  Nations  Command  troops  still 
denying  occujiancy  of  the  position  to  the  Chinese.  After 
this  depleted  enemy  force  withdrew  early  on  21  July,  the 
Chinese  remained  relatively  quiet  in  this  sector  imtil  the 
armistice. 

There  was  an  intensification  of  enemy  activity  across 
the  eastern  front  in  comparison  to  the  relative  inactivity 
of  the  previous  period.  A  total  of  eighteen  enemy  ini- 
tiated actions  of  company-size  or  larger  occurred.  These 
enemy  attacks  were  concentrated  against  XMAS  Hill 
south  of  MULGUJI,  Hill  812-Hill  854  complex  south  of 
SOHUI,  and  outpost  positions  south  of  KOSONG. 

During  the  period  one  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
sion, deployed  between  the  PUKHAN  River  and  the  MUN- 
DUNG-NI  Valley,  experienced  three  attacks  of  company- 
size  or  larger.  These  attacks  were  in  consonance  with 
those  of  the  previous  period  against  elements  of  this  divi- 
sion. An  enemy  company  probed  outpost  positions  in  the 
division's  sector  early  on  IS  July  for  one  hour  before  with- 
drawing. Shortly  after  this  action  began,  an  enemy  bat- 
talion, slightly  to  the  east  of  the  other  action,  assaulted 


outposts  of  the  division.  The  enemy  was  again  repelled 
after  approximately  a  two  hour  firefight.  Further  east 
another  enemy  battalion  attacked  outposts  of  the  same 
division  and  engaged  the  United  Nations  Command  de- 
fenders in  hand-to-hand  combat.  A  vicious  battle  ensued 
with  the  United  Nations  Command  relinquishing  control 
of  a  platoon-size  outpost  for  several  hours.  Subsequently 
a  determined  United  Nations  Command  counterattack  re- 
secured  the  position,  with  the  remnants  of  the  enemy 
force  withdrawing  shortly  after  daybreak  on  18  July. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period  this  sector  was 
inactive,  with  the  exception  of  several  minor  probes  on 
19  July. 

The  United  Nations  Command  division  astride  the 
SOYANG  Valley  experienced  a  marked  increase  in  enemy 
attention.  In  the  Hill  812  complex  south  of  SOHUI  the 
enemy  briefly  probed  United  Nations  Command  positions 
with  a  company  on  the  night  of  16-17  July.  This  action 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  platoon  attack  in  which  the 
enemy  reinforced  to  battalion-size  and  overran  the  United 
Nations  Command  main  line  of  resistance.  Concurrently, 
an  enemy  company  attack  slightly  to  the  east  was  success- 
ful, after  a  bitter  battle  in  the  United  Nations  Command 
trenches,  in  throwing  back  the  United  Nations  Command. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  enemy  occupied  the  position  with 
two  battalions.  The  attacks  for  control  of  Hill  S12  re- 
sulted in  enemy  casualties  estimated  at  160  killed  in 
action  and  260  wounded  in  action. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  18  July  the  enemy  attempted  to 
expand  his  success  on  Hill  812  by  attacking  Hill  854,  east 
of  the  SOYANG  Valley,  with  a  regimental-size  assault 
force.  Although  the  enemy  supported  the  effort  with 
30,000  rounds  of  artillery  and  mortar,  the  assaulting  force 
broke  and  withdrew  after  approximately  four  hours  of 
determined  attacks.  Thence  until  the  armistice  on  27 
July,  the  enemy  probed  these  positions  with  minor  size 
forces;  however,  no  actions  of  significance  occurred. 

In  one  United  Nations  Command  division  sector  south 
of  KOSONG  enemy  activity  was  particularly  intense  fol- 
lowing a  lengthy  period  of  inactivity.  The  enemy  launched 
eleven  attacks  of  company-size  or  larger  against  United 
Nations  Command  outpost  or  main  line  of  resistance  jwsi- 
tions  in  this  area.  The  attacks  were  all  brief  and  of 
little  consequence,  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  the 
enemy  mounted  with  a  company  about  daybreak  on  18 
July.  The  enemy  struck  against  United  Nations  Command 
main  line  of  resistance  positions  and  after  a  fierce  close-in 
battle  the  enemy  overran  one  United  Nations  Command 
position.  Elements  of  the  United  Nations  Command  divi- 
sion launched  an  aggressive  counterattack  about  mid- 
morning  but  were  repulsed  by  a  strong  enemy  force  on  the 
objective.  This  sector  of  the  front  remained  active  until 
27  July  with  the  position  remaining  under  enemy  control. 

United  Nations  Command  naval  aircraft,  operating  from 
fast  attack  carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  continued  their 
attacks  on  preselected  targets  and  targets  of  opportunity 
from  the  main  line  of  resistance  to  the  Manchurian  Border. 
More  than  four  thousand  sorties  were  flown  during  the 
period  16  through  27  July.  The  major  effort  of  naval  air 
during  this  period  was  directed  against  Communist  front 
line  and  supporting  positions.  On  13  July,  in  order  to 
counter  an  apparent  effort  by  the  Communist  forces  to 
gain  ground  along  the  front  line  prior  to  an  armistice, 
maximum  support  was  directed  along  the  battleline.  In 
furtherance  of  this  effort  four  carriers  carried  out  oper- 
ations on  around-the-clock  basis  until  27  July  at  22001. 
The  targets  on  these  strikes  in  direct  support  of  friendly 
troops,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  enemy  supply  and 
billeting  areas,  gun  positions,  bunkers,  main  supply  routes, 
and  trenches.  Accurate  evaluation  of  the  results  of  many 
of  these  attacks  was  prohibited  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
target  or  to  the  nature  of  this  type  of  mission. 

The  main  supply  routes  throughout  Northeast  Korea 
were  also  struck  daily  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  enemy  forces  committed  to  the  front  line. 
These  attacks  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  numerous 
railcars,   trucks,  and   other  rolling  stock.     In   addition, 
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several   rail   uncJ   highway   bridges   were  destroyed   and 
numerous  rail  and  road  cuts  were  Inflicted. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Communists  from  augmeutin;; 
their  air  arm  in  Korea,  another  feature  of  naval  air  has 
been  to  maintain  nine  designated  North  Korean  airfields 
in  an  unserviceable  condition.  These  airfields  were  at- 
tacked under  close  observation  to  insure  their  continued 
unserviceability. 

Enemy  coastal-defense  positions  in  the  Wonsan  Harbor 
area  continued  to  receive  special  attention  when  weather 
conditions  permitted.  In  continuation  of  the  effort  to 
neutralize  this  particular  threat  to  our  surface  forces 
and  friendly-held  islands,  air  strikes  and  co-ordinated 
air-gun  strikes  were  scheduled  again.st  the.se  positions. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  these  strikes  was  lessened 
due  to  low  overcast  over  the  target  areas. 

United  Nations  Command  surface  vessels  continued  the 
naval  blockade  of  the  Korean  East  Coast  from  the  vicinity 
of  Kosong  to  Chongjin.  Marginal  weather  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  short  bombardment  in  some  instances. 
However,  routine  day  and  night  patrols  were  made  to 
insure  that  blockade  runners  were  not  using  North  Korean 
ports  or  landing  areas,  and  to  keep  mineswept  areas  under 
surveillance.  In  addition  these  forces  supported  naval 
aircraft  in  the  interdiction  of  east  coast  railroad  and 
highway  .systems  within  range  of  ships'  gunfire ;  supported 
minesweeping  operations ;  supported  troops  ashore  with 
naval  gunfire  and  destroyed  enemy  facilities  and  installa- 
tions whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

A  United  Nations  Command  battleship,  three  cruisers 
and  destroyers  a.ssigned  rendered  direct  support  for  front 
line  ground  forces  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  bomhline. 
These  gunfire  support  missions  were  conducted  against 
enemy  strongpoints,  gun  positions,  troop  movements, 
bunkers,  supply  areas,  trenches  and  supply  routes. 
Harassing  and  interdiction  fire  was  provided  nightly  on 
troop  movements,  rail  and  road  junctions,  supply  areas 
and  other  worthwhile  military  targets. 

Although  enemy  coastal  gun  positions  in  the  Wonsan 
area  were  less  active  than  during  previous  periods  thev 
continued  to  pose  a  threat  to  United  Nations  Command 
surface  forces  and  to  friendy-held  islands  in  that  area. 
Various  units  were  fired  upon  on  numerous  occasions  but 
without  being  hit.  Surface  units  continued  to  harass  these 
gun  positions  daily  with  naval  gunfire  and  air  strikes 
which  were  vectored  in  on  the  particularly  troublesome 
positions  when  weather  permitted. 

All  United  Nations  Command  naval  units  were  ordered 
to  cease  fire  on  27  July  at  lOOOI  except  to  return  enemy 
fire  or  to  answer  calls  for  support  of  United  Nations  Com- 
mand ground  forces.  On  27  July  at  22001,  in  accordance 
with  armistice  agreements,  the  surface  blockade  was 
lifted  and  the  major  task  of  east  coast  surface  forces 
became  the  evacuation  of  friendly-held  Islands  north  of  the 
demarcation  zone. 

Surveillance  patrols  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
were  set  up  to  cover  within  the  three  mile  limit  in  order 
to  protect  friendly  shipping,  guard  against  breaches  or 
incidents  concerning  the  armistice  agreement  and  pre- 
vent infiltration. 

On  20  July  United  Nations  Command  naval  forces  re- 
ceived a  request  to  assist  as  practicable  in  the  search  and 
rescue  of  an  Air  Force  RB  50  and  crew  reported  down  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  A  cruiser,  two  helicopters  and  five  de- 
stroyers were  ordered  to  proceed  and  pick  up  survivors. 
Carrier  based  planes  assisted  in  the  search  and  a  P2V, 
on  routine  anti-submarine  patrol,  was  diverted  to  the 
scene  to  assist.  An  exhaustive  search  was  conducted  for 
nearly  twent.v-four  hours.  A  trawler,  fishing  vessels,  and 
other  .small  craft  were  sighted  in  the  area.  A  lifeboat, 
considerable  wreckage  and  several  oil  slicks  were  de- 
tected.   One  survivor  was  picked  up. 

Marine  aircraft  based  in  Korea  struck  the  enemy  with 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy-five  combat  sorties. 
The  major  effort  was  directed  against  Communist  front 
line  and  supporting  positions  in  an  effort  to  counter  an 
apparent  effort  by  Ihe  Communist  forces  to  gain  ground 
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along  the  front  line  prior  to  a  possible  armistice.  Numer- 
ous bunkers,  gun  and  mortar  positions,  supply  and  per- 
sonnel shelters  and  enemy  strongpoints  were  destroyed  on 
these  close  support  missions.  An  undetermined  number 
of  casualties  were  inflicted  on  enemy  troops.  Although 
bad  weather  greatly  curtailed  the  interdiction  effort  supply 
lines,  troop  and  supply  areas  and  other  military  targets 
were  struck  almost  dail.v.  In  addition,  reconnaissance,  in- 
tercept and  escort  sorties  were  flown  throughout  North 
Korea. 

United  Nations  carrier  based  aircraft  operating  off 
the  Korean  West  Coast  continued  their  strikes  on  enemy 
targets  from  the  front  lines  to  the  Chinnampo  area.  Mar- 
ginal to  non-operational  weather  reduced  the  effective 
sorties  flown  during  the  period.  However,  in  spite  of  gen- 
erally poor  weather  conditions,  nearly  five  hundred  sorties 
were  flown.  Attacks  were  pressed  on  the  troop  billeting 
areas,  transportation  facilities,  supply  areas  and  gun  po- 
sitions throughout  the  Hwanghae  Province.  Many  rail 
cuts  were  inflicted  on  the  main  supply  routes  and  a  number 
of  railcars,  bridges  and  trenches  were  destroyed.  At- 
tacks were  also  made  on  particularly  troublesome  gun  po- 
sitions. Attacks  on  enemy  troop  concentrations  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  numerous  buildings.  Many  troop  cas- 
ualties were  also  inflicted.  After  the  armistice  became 
eflfective  planes  of  this  unit  engaged  in  reconnaissance 
and  shipping  surveillance  flights. 

United  Nations  Command  surface  units  operating  off 
the  west  coast  of  Korea  continued  to  enforce  the  blockade 
of  that  coast  south  of  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  and 
thirty-five  minutes  north  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress, 
mining,  or  supply  and  reinforcement  by  sea.  In  addition 
these  forces  successfully  defended  friendly-held  islands ; 
supported  friendly  guerrilla  activities  and  destroyed  mili- 
tary installations  and  other  worthwhile  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity. Coastal  communications,  troop  concentrations, 
gun  positions  and  other  coastal  targets  were  harassed 
almost  daily  by  gunfire. 

After  the  cease  fire  the  major  task  of  west  coast  surface 
vessels  became  the  expeditious  evacuation  of  personnel 
and  equipment  from  coastal  islands  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  1.3b  of  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

Coastal  areas,  anchorages  and  channels  were  maintained 
free  of  mines  by  daily  minesweeping  operations  and  check 
sweeps  by  United  Nations  Command  minesweepers. 

Patrol  planes  flew  one  hundred  fifteen  scheduled  mis- 
sions during  the  sixteen  day  period.  These  planes  con- 
tinued to  support  the  United  Nations  Command  effort 
in  Korea  by  conducting  daily  shipping  surveillance,  anti- 
submarine and  weather  reconnaissance  missions  over  the 
waters  surrounding  Korea. 

In  order  to  implement  the  exchange  of  prisoners  in 
accordance  with  the  armistice  agreements  United  Nations 
Command  surface  units  were  directed  to  begin  the  lifts 
of  Prisoners  of  War  from  the  various  camps  to  Inchon. 
Three  ships  loaded  with  2400  prisoners  of  war  arrived  at 
Inchon  on  30  July. 

United  Nations  Command  naval  auxiliary  vessels  and 
transports  provided  personnel  lifts  and  logi.stic  support 
for  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  in  Korea. 

The  last  month  of  the  Korean  War  witnessed  a  con- 
certed effort  against  enemy  airfields  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Air  Forces  as  the  Communists 
intensified  their  repair  and  utilization  of  these  installa- 
tions. By  maintaining  close  surveillance  of  the  major 
fields,  it  was  possible  to  immediately  attack  those  that 
showed  signs  of  increa.sed  activity.  Post-strike  and  sur- 
veillance photography,  accomplished  on  27  July  of  thirty 
fields,  revealed  that  none  were  serviceable  for  jet  aircraft 
and  that  only  Uiju  possessed  any  aircraft  which  could 
be  considered  serviceable.  At  this  installation  photog- 
raphy showed  eight  possible  serviceable  aircraft  in  addi- 
tion to  nine  possibly  unserviceable  (or  dummy)  aircraft. 
Therefore,  the  C'oiumunists  are  now  legally  denied  the 
asset  of  a  major  offensive  Air  Force  in  North  Korea  during 
the  period  of  the  armistice,  just  as  they  were  forcefully 
denied  this  capability  throughout  the  Korean  War,  by  the 
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air  superiority  displayed  by  United  Nations  Command  air 
power. 

Tlie  enemy  made  several  last  minute  limited  attacks  to 
acquire  advantageous  vantage  points  along  the  front  line. 
These  thrusts  were  countered  by  air  bombardments  as 
fighter  bomber,  light  bomber  and  medium  bomber  air- 
craft dumped  tons  of  ordnance  on  Communist  positions. 

Throughout  the  period  the  Sabrejets  provided  escort 
and  swept  the  northwest  sector  of  Korea  free  of  MIGs 
in  order  that  the  fighter  bombers  could  attack  their  as- 
signed ground  targets  without  fear  of  Communist  air  at- 
tack. In  this  role  the  Sabrejets  destroyed  twenty  MIGs, 
probably  destroyed  two,  and  damaged  eleven.  During  the 
hours  of  darkness  United  Nations  Command  night  fighter 
aircraft  took  over  the  counter  air  operations,  providing 
escort  for  the  B-29s  and  intercepting  aircraft  of  unknown 
identity  as  detected  by  friendly  ground  radar  screens. 

Fighter  bombers  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  while 
engaged  in  airfield  neutralization  and  close  support  opera- 
tions, still  found  time  to  maintain  pressure  upon  the 
enemy's  transportation  system  and  supply  centers.  Al- 
though the  period  was  marked  by  several  days  of  non- 
operational  weather,  every  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunities  presented  whenever  the  skies  cleared  or  the 
overcast  lifted  to  permit  visual  attacks  against  the  enemy's 
logistical  network.  Approximately  two  thousand  sorties 
were  flown  on  interdiction  and  armed  reconnaissance  op- 
erations as  compared  with  over  three  thousand  sorties 
devoted  to  close  support.  These  attacks  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  buildings,  vehicles,  bridges,  railcars, 
grounded  enemy  aircraft,  suppl.v  stacks,  personnel  shelters, 
a  locomotive,  an  ammunition  dump,  and  several  gun  posi- 
tions. In  addition,  rails  and  roads  were  cut  and  troop 
casualties  were  inflicted.  Runways  were  cratered  or 
enemy  aircraft  attacked  at  Pyongyang  Main,  I'yonggang, 
Uiju,  Taechon,  Sinui.1u  Northeast,  Sinuiju,  Saamcham, 
Pyong-ni,  Namsi,  Kangdong,  Chunggangjin,  Ongjin,  and 
Kanggye  Number  One  airfields. 

Light  bombers  devoted  the  major  portion  of  their  effort 
to  the  close  support  role.  Of  almost  one  thousand  sorties 
flown  by  these  aircraft,  approximately  two  thirds  were  in 
close  support  of  friendly  ground  forces  and  the  remainder 
were  directed  on  armed  reconnaissance  and  interdiction 
missions.  As  in  the  past  the  majority  of  the  effort  took 
Ijlace  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Weather  and  bomb- 
ing methods  precluded  an  assessment  of  the  complete 
results  of  these  aircraft. 

United  Nations  Command  Superforts  accomplished  a 
major  airfield  neutralization  program  and  were  successful 
in  reducing  all  their  assigned  runway  targets  to  an  un- 
tenable state.  Over  half  of  the  two  hundred  plus  sorties 
completed  by  the  Superforts  during  the  twelve  days  period 
were  devoted  to  the  airfield  program.  The  runways  at 
Uiju,  Sinuiju,  Namsi,  Taechon,  Pyong-ni,  Pyongyang  Bast, 
Pyongyang  Main  and  Saamcham  airfields  took  several 
poundings,  and  as  of  27  July  were  left  in  a  severely 
cratered  condition.  Photography  of  19  July  revealed  that 
the  Communists  had  slipped  forty-three  MIG-15s  into 
North  Korea  and  parked  them  in  revetments  at  Uiju 
airfield.  Medium  bomber  strikes  were  immediately  di- 
rected against  the  runway  to  trap  the  MIGs  and  a  sub- 
sequent strike  against  the  revetted  aircraft.  These  two 
missions,  accomplished  on  the  nights  of  20  and  21  July 
were  successful  in  cratering  the  runway  and  possibly 
destroying  .several  of  the  revetted  aircraft. 

Medium  bombers  also  performed  eighty  sorties  expend- 
ing about  720  tons  of  high  explosive  bombs  on  Communist 
front  line  positions  in  close  support  of  United  Nations 
Command  ground  forces.  Three  large  scale  missions  were 
accomplished  in  this  phase  of  operation  on  the  nights  of 
16,  17  and  IS  July  when  twenty-three,  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  sorties  respectively,  were  effective. 

The  distribution  of  psychological  warfare  leaflets  took 
a  back  seat  during  the  airfield  neutralization  program  as 
almost  the  entire  effort  was  required  to  accomplish  this 
priority  mission.  However,  a  total  of  eight  medium 
bomber  leaflet  sorties  were  flown  during  the  twelve  day 


period,  four  of  these  on  the  night  of  26  July.  These  latter 
four  sorties  distributed  "Operation  Wind-up"  leaflets 
throughout  North  Korea,  designed  to  create  demands  by 
the  Communist  fighting  men  upon  their  leaders  to  be 
released  from  service  now  that  the  war  was  about  over. 

Other  targets  attacked  by  the  Superforts  were  the  Hong- 
won  marshalling  yard  and  the  Taewo-ri  supply  area. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  flew  normal  logistical  airlift  of 
supplies,  equipment  and  personnel  in  support  of  United 
Nations  Command  operations  in  Korea. 

In  late  July  l'J53,  President  Eisenhower  directed  that 
distribution  of  about  10,000  tons  of  food  he  made  to  the 
people  of  Korea,  as  a  practical  expression  of  the  sincere 
sympathy  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  for 
the  Koreans,  and  as  a  token  of  United  States  appreciation 
for  their  valiant  struggle  against  Communist  aggression. 
Food  was  obtained  from  reserve  United  States  military 
food  stocks  in  Korea  and  Japan.  Distribution  was  begun 
in  Pusan  on  29  July  1953,  in  Seoul  on  30  July,  and  in 
Taegu  and  Taejon  on  31  July.  Every  person  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  eligible  to  receive  a  food  gift  under 
this  program. 

The  United  States  Government  authorized  an  initial 
expenditure  of  $200  million  for  economic  aid  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,*  to  be  undertaken  immediately,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  co-ordinated  United  Nations  Command- 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  program. 
This  authorization  resulted  from  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  in  July  1953  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Tasca  who,  as  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  Korean  Economic  Affairs,  conducted  a  sur- 
vey in  Korea  on  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the 
Korean  economy.' 


Agreement  Reached  on  Program 
for  Strengthening  Korean  Economy 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  signed  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  December  H: 

COMBINED  ECONOMIC  BOARD  AGREEMENT  FOR  A 
PROGRAM  OF  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
FINANCIAL  STABILIZATION 

A  Program  of  economic  reconstruction  and  financial 
stabilization  shall  be  designed  to  make  a  maximum  con- 
tribution towards  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
Korean  economy.  The  Unc  member  of  the  Combined 
Economic  Board  is  impressed  with  the  needs  of  the  Korean 
economy.  Assuming,  as  both  members  of  the  Combined 
Economic  Board  confidently  expect,  the  full  cooperation 
which  has  characterized  the  association  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America,  both  in  this 
recovery  program  and  in  all  other  relationships,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  the  need  for  funds  can  be  justified,  the 
Unc  member,  on  his  part,  pledges  his  best  efforts  to  obtain 
such  aid  funds  as  are  required  for  the  achievement  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  program.  The  ROK  member  of 
the  Combined  Economic  Board,  on  his  part,  pledges  his 
best  efforts  to  cause  the  maximum  amount  of  Korean 
funds  to  be  used  in  support  of  the  common  undertaking 
to  achieve  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
economy. 

As  in  all  the  relations  between  the  Repiiblic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  with  full  mutual  respect  for  sovereign  rights. 


*For  the  mes.sage  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  authorization,  see  Bthxetin  of  Aug.  10,  1953, 
p.  193. 

'  For  a  summary  of  Dr.  Tasca's  report,  see  ihid.,  Sept.  7, 
1953,  p.  313. 
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within  the  limits  of  funds  available,  the  Combined  Eco- 
nomic Board  will  endeavor  to  ensure  that  obligations  are 
made  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  that  the  procure- 
ment, actual  arrival,  and  distribution  of  goods  are  ex- 
pedited as  much  as  possible. 

In  order  to  raise  the  planned  Investment  in  the  pro- 
gram to  the  highest  level  consistent  with  financial  stability, 
all  endeavors  will  be  made  to  keep  the  deficit  in  the  KOK 
war  account  budget,  which  Is  due  to  the  heavy  defense 
expenditures,  at  a  minimum  through  careful  screening  of 
expenditures  and  the  adoption  of  measures  designed  to 
Increase  tax  and  other  revenues,  and  to  reduce  the  relief 
element  in  the  aid  program.  Investments  will  be  pro- 
grammed in  such  a  manner  that,  due  regard  having  been 
given  to  the  Importance  of  selecting  essential  Investment, 
all  efforts  will  be  made  for  the  maximum  feasible  share 
of  the  total  cost  to  be  borne  by  funds  derived  from  such 
current  Income,  profits,  and  savings  as  are  available  in 
accordance  with  Annex  A. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  estab- 
lished the  ofiielal  exchange  rate  of  ISO  hwan  per  US 
dollar.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  fully  within  the  framework  of  the 
economic  reconstruction  and  financial  stabilization  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  further  inflation  and  to  create  stable 
economic  and  financial  conditions  in  Korea. 

Counterpart  deposits  at  a  rate  of  ISO  hwan  per  US 
dollar  will  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  for  all  aid  goods  and  services  which  arrive  on  or 
after  August  2S,  19.53.  An  amount  not  exceeding  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  cumulatively  deposited,  except  as  tlie 
Combined  Economic  Board  may  approve  a  higher  per- 
centage, shall  be  relea.sed  from  the  counterpart  account  for 
local  expenses  of  the  UN/US  organizations  administering 
tlie  aid  program.  The  remainder  of  the  counterpart  fund 
■will  be  administered  by  the  Combined  Economic  Board 
with  a  view  of  covering  eligible  expenditure  items  in  the 
ROK  war  account  budget  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  agreed.  It  is  understood  that  decisions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  that  part  of  the  counterpart  fund  which  is 
generated  by  UNKRA-financed  imports  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  agent  general  of  Unkra. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  decided 
to  limit  tlie  expansion  of  credit  granted  by  the  Bank  of 
Korea  and  the  commercial  banks  to  an  annual  amount  of 
hwan  5  billion,  except  for  credit  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  counterpart  deposits  and  credit  extended 
from  the  counterpart  fund.  It  is  presently  estimated  that 
the  total  credit  expansion  which  can  take  place  through 
the  banking  system  without  endangering  financial  economic 
stability  would  be  at  the  rate  of  hwan  11  billion  in  the 
coming  twelve  months.  This  magnitude  of  credit  ex- 
pansion together  with  the  utilization  of  Korean  and  aid 
funds  is  designed  to  make  possible  an  increased  level  of 
industrial  recovery  and  reconstruction  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  essential  financial  stability. 

Mutually  satisfactory  procurement  arrangements  now 
being  developed  will  be  instituted  and  announced  shortly. 
These  will  include  suitable  arrangements  to  enable  en- 
terprises to  utilize  FoA  funds  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing necessary  plant,  materials  and  machines. 

The  pricing  of  aid  goods  and  services  offered  for  sale  In 
Korea  shall  be  directed  at  maximizing  collections  from 
these  sales  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Annex  B. 

All  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of  aid  goods  that  arrive 
on  or  after  August  28,  1953  will  be  deposited  in  a  col- 
lection account  with  the  exception  of  those  amounts  needed 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  internal  distribution  of  such  goods. 
The  collection  account  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the 
Bank  of  Korea  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

This  program  will  be  carried  out  by  skillful  and  vigor- 
ous action  as  the  actual  course  of  developments  unfolds. 
Flexibility   in   administering  the  program   will  be  com- 


bined with  the  firm  resolution  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
program.  Prior  to  the  actual  initiation  of  the  programmed 
projects,  the  Combined  Economic  Board  will  determine 
whether  they  retain  their  original  economic  usefulness 
and  financial  feasibility  in  the  light  of  subsequent  de- 
velopments. 

The  quantitative  implications  of  the  program  are  now 
being  developed. 

The  Economic  Coordination  Agreement  of  1952'  and 
the  Economic  Aid  Agreement  of  1948  shall  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  Annex  C.'' 

Signed  in  duplicate  original  this  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1953,  at  Seoul,  Korea. 

C.  Tyler  Wood,  Unc  Economic  Coordinator. 
Paik  Too  Chin,  Prime  Minister,  Republic  of  Korea. 


Annex  A 

FINANCING  THE  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

1.  The  Ceb  is  agreed  that  the  greatest  possible  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  programmed  Investment  shall  be  con- 
tributed by  enterprises  from  their  own  funds  or  savings 
rather  than  from  credit.  This  policy  principle  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  investment  program  in  order  to  ensure 
its  consistency  with  the  attainment  of  financial  stabiliza- 
tion during  the  current  program  period. 

2.  In  order  to  attain  this  objective,  it  is  agreed  that 
in  the  assignment  of  individual  investment  projects  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  enterprises  which  are  able  to  con- 
tribute the  largest  share  of  the  total  iiroject  costs  from 
their  own  funds  or  savings.  As  a  general  rule  no  enter- 
prise will  be  eligible  for  assignment  of  a  new  investment 
project  within  the  program  unless  it  can  provide  an  agreed 
minimum  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  from 
savings. 

3.  The  Ceb  shall,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  of 
the  appropriate  Ceb  committees,  devise  detailed  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  these  principles  and  review 
the  progress  of  financing  the  investment  program.  It  is 
agreed  that  significant  shortfalls  in  the  proportion  of 
savings  obtained  for  financing  the  investment  program 
will  require  adjustment  in  the  volume  of  Investment  goods 
imported  under  the  program  in  order  to  maintain  balance 
with  other  elements  of  the  financial  stabilization  program. 


Annex  B 

FORMULATION  OF  PRICING  POLICY 

1.  The  Combined  Economic  Board  shall  accept  as  a 
basic  principle  in  formulation  of  pricing  policy  the  desir- 
ability of  moving  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  the  direction  of 
price  determination  through  the  operation  of  free  market 
forces. 

2.  Aid  goods  from  all  sources  which  are  offered  for  sale 
in  Korea  shall  be  sold  at  prices  approximating  those  of 
similar  items  in  the  free  market,  but  not  less  than  prices 
reflecting  the  hwan  value  of  the  dollar  landed  cost  con- 
verted at  the  established  exchange  rate  plus  all  costs  of 
internal  distribution.  As  exceptions  the  Combined  Econo- 
mic Board  may  in  its  dLscretion  temporarily  permit  prices 
of  certain  aid  goods  to  reflect  less  than  the  commensurate 
hwan  value  of  the  dollar  landed  cost  converted  at  the 
established  exchange  rate,  where  such  action  will  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  important  program  objec- 
tives. It  is  understood  that,  whenever  deemed  necessary, 
aid  goods  may  be  sold  by  auction  sale. 

3.  In  all  cases,  the  internal  distribution  costs  of  im- 
ported aid  goods,  except  of  those  distributed  free  as  relief 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1952,  p.  499. 
'  Annex  C  is  not  printed. 
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goods,  ■will  be  borne  by  the  ultimate  consumer  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  price  he  pays,  additional  to  the  element  of 
the  price  representing  the  converted  dollar  landed  cost. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  aid  goods  less  costs  of  internal 
distribution  shall  be  deposited  in  the  collection  account, 
which  shall  be  used  for  reducing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  Bank  of 
Korea  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  hwan  costs  of  distributing  aid  goods  as  relief  may  be 
financed  within  the  ROK  budget  by  authorized  releases 
from  the  counterpart  fund. 

4.  The  Combined  Economic  Board,  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  appropriate  committees,  shall 
establish  accounting  and  other  procedures  to  assure  at- 
tainment of  these  objectives.  It  is  agreed  that  significant 
shortfalls  in  collections  will  require  review  of  the  invest- 
ment program  in  light  of  the  attainment  of  financial 
stabilization. 

5.  The  Combined  Economic  Board  shall  accept  as  a 
primary  objective  the  reduction  and  ultimate  elimination 
at  the  earliest  feasible  date  of  exceptions  agreed  to  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  above,  and  shall  instruct  the 
appropriate  Combined  Economic  Board  committees  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  designed  to  attain  this 
objective. 
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Commission  on  German  Debts  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Trusteeship  Council 

Report  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Tamianyika  for  the  Year  1952.  Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.  T/1083,  Sept.  28,  1953.  1  p. 
mimeo. 


Mr.  Pierson  to  Secretary  Dulles 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignation  of  Ambassador 
Warren  Lee  Pierson 

Press  release  679  dated  December  29 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Secretary  Dulles  and  Warren  Lee  Pierson 
upon  the  completion  of  Mr.  Pierson's  work  as 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
sion on  German  Debts: 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Mr.    Pierson 

December  23, 1953 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pierson  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  20, 1953  wherein 
you  submit  your  resignation  as  the  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
Debts,  the  work  of  which  was  concluded  success- 
fully upon  the  entry  into  force  on  September  16, 
1953  of  a  series  of  intergovernmental  agreements 
designed  to  settle  Germany's  external  debts. 

When  you  were  called  upon  to  serve  on  the  Tri- 
partite Commission  on  German  Debts  it  was  not 
expected  that  you  would  be  required  to  devote  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. As  the  negotiations  progressed,  however, 
conflicting  interests  arose  and  numerous  problems 
of  a  very  complex  nature  developed.  The  fact  that 
settlement  arrangements  were  finally  worked  out 
which  are  satisfactory  to  all  parties  at  interest  and 
which  have  reasonalile  prospects  of  fulfillment, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment and  a  tribute  to  your  able  leadership  of  the 
United  States  Delegation.  The  successful  settle- 
ment of  this  problem  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
attainment  of  our  political  objectives  in  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  work  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  completed,  I  accept  your  resigna- 
tion as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Tripartite 


November  20, 1953 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  State 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  resig- 
nation as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  Tripartite 
Commission  on  German  Debts  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador,  to  which  I  was  appointed 
on  June  16,  1951.^ 

The  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts 
was  established  by  the  Governments  of  the  Ee- 

eublic  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
■ritain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order  to  work  out  a  general 
agreement  for  the  settlement  of  German  external 
debts. 

The  Commission  held  preliminary  discussions 
in  June  and  July  1951  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  with  representatives  from  some  of  the 
principal  creditor  countries. 

In  December  1951  the  Commission  reached  a 
decision  with  the  German  Government  on  terms 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments for  post-war  economic  aid  furnished  to 
Germany.^ 

The  Commission  then  summoned  a  general  con- 
ference which  assembled  in  February  1952  at  Lon- 
don to  consider  a  settlement  of  Germany's  pre-war 
debts.  Over  25  creditor  countries  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  and  representatives  of 
private  creditor  groups  also  participated.  In  spite 
of  the  great  complexity  of  the  problems  which 
faced  the  Conference  and  the  number  of  interests 
which  had  to  be  reconciled,  a  report  was  adopted 
in  August  1952  which  received  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  the  creditor  interests  involved.* 

Thereafter  a  series  of  agreements  were  drawn 
up  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference,  which  I  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  London  on  February 
27, 1953.''  The  Agreements  were  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
for  ratification. 

I  participated  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  June  1953.     The 


'  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  35. 
'  lUd.,  Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1021. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  2.52. 

''  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  ihid..  Mar.  9, 
1953,  p.  373. 
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Agreements  received  Senate  approval  shortly 
thereafter.  The  necessary  formalities  having  been 
completed,  the  Agreements  entered  into  effect  on 
September  16,  1953.=  Within  a  brief  time,  as  an 
auspicious  beginning,  the  Federal  Kepublic  ot 
Germany  deposited  about  $17  million  as  the  initial 
payment  on  obligations  owed  to  this  Government 
and  to  the  holders  of  German  dollar  obligations  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreements.^ 

The  assignment  was  a  challenging  one,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  gi'eat  personal  satisfaction  to  me 
that  it  proved  possible  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  German  external  debt  which  ap- 
pears to  have  reasonable  prospects  of  fulfillment. 
I  consider  that  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  me 
has  been  completed.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  support  which  was  given  me  by  the 
Department  and  the  members  of  my  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Lee  PrERSON 

Security  Council  Again 
Postpones  Trieste  Discussion 

Statement  hy  James  J.  Wadsioorth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N:' 

n.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  December  14 

The  Council  has  met  on  three  occasions  during 
the  past  21/2  months  under  this  item,  with  the 

'  lUd.,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  419 ;  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  479. 
•  lUd.,  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  598. 


result  each  time  that  considerations  outside  the 
direct  purview  of  this  Council  have  indicated  the 
advisability  of  postponement.  During  this  period, 
we  are  pleased  to  note,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  tension  which  has  at  times  charac- 
terized the  relations  in  this  area. 

A  very  notable  example  of  the  relaxation  of 
tension  is  the  withdrawal  of  troops  by  both  sides. 
Other  significant  measures  have  likewise  con- 
tributed to  the  relaxation  of  tension. 

The  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  diplomatic  discussions  have  been 
underway  for  some  time  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
for  the  present  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Trieste.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  further  consideration  of  the  Trieste 
item  in  the  Security  Council  at  this  time.  Discus- 
sions looking  toward  the  means  for  achieving  a 
peaceful  solution  are  of  course  continuing.  We 
are  hopeful  that  fruitful  results  will  be  achieved. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Council  decide  at  this  time  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  Trieste  item  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  current  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for 
this  important  matter.* 


'  Made  In  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  14. 
"  Tlie  Council  voted  on  Dec.  14  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration indefinitely. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress    {ExcerptsY 


Mr.   President,   Mr.   Speaker.,   Members   of    the 
Eighty-third  Congress: 

It  is  a  high  honor  again  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress my  views  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  to 
recommend  measures  to  advance  the  security,  pros- 
perity, and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

All  branches  of  this  Government — and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  both  of  our  great  parties — can  support 
the  general  objective  of  the  recommendations  I 
make  today,  for  that  objective  is  the  building  of 
a  stronger  America.  A  Nation  whose  every  citi- 
zen has  good  reason  for  bold  hope;  where  effort 
is  rewarded  and  prosperity  is  shared ;  where  free- 
dom expands  and  peace  is  secure — that  is  what  I 
mean  by  a  stronger  America. 

Toward  this  objective  a  real  momentum  has  been 
developed.  We  mean  to  continue  that  momentum 
and  to  increase  it.  We  mean  to  build  a  better 
future  for  this  Nation. 

Much  for  which  we  may  be  thankful  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  year. 

First  of  all  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  our  sons 
no  longer  die  on  the  distant  mountains  of  Korea. 
Although  they  are  still  called  from  our  homes 
to  military  service,  they  are  no  longer  called  to 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  Nation  has  just  completed  the  most  pros- 
perous year  in  its  history.  The  damaging  effect 
of  inflation  on  the  wages,  pensions,  salaries,  and 
savings  of  us  all  has  been  brought  under  control. 
Taxes  have  begun  to  go  down.  The  cost  of  our 
Government  has  been  reduced  and  its  work  pro- 
ceeds with  some  183,000  fewer  emjiloyees ;  thus  the 
discouraging  trend  of  modern  governments  to- 
ward their  own  limitless  expansion  has  in  our  case 

^Delivered  on  Jan.  7  (H.  doc.  251,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
Also  available  as  Department  of  State  publication  5344. 


been  reversed.  The  cost  of  armaments  becomes 
less  oppressive  as  we  near  our  defense  goals;  yet 
we  are  militarily  stronger  every  day.  During  the 
year,  creation  of  the  new  Cabinet  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  symbolized  the 
Government's  permanent  concern  with  the  human 
problems  of  our  citizens. 

Segregation  in  the  armed  forces  and  other  Fed- 
eral activities  is  on  the  way  out.  We  have  also 
made  progress  toward  its  abolition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  are  steps  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  eliminate  interracial  difficulty. 

Some  developments  beyond  our  shores  have  been 
equally  encouraging.  Communist  aggression, 
halted  in  Korea,  continues  to  meet  in  Indochina 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  France  and  of  the  As- 
sociated States,  assisted  by  timely  aid  from  our 
country.  In  West  Germany,  in  Iran,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  heartening  political  victories 
have  been  won  by  the  forces  of  stability  and  free- 
dom. Slowly  but  surely,  the  free  world  gathers 
strength.  Meanwhile,  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, there  are  signs  that  tyranny  is  in  trouble 
and  reminders  that  its  structure  is  as  brittle  as 
its  surface  is  hard. 

There  has  been  in  fact  a  great  strategic  change 
in  the  world  during  the  past  year.  That  precious 
intangible,  the  initiative,  is  becoming  ours.  Our 
policy,  not  limited  to  mere  reaction  against  crises 
provoked  by  others,  is  free  to  develop  along  lines 
of  our  choice  not  only  abroad  but  at  home.  As  a 
major  theme  for  American  policy  during  the  com- 
ing year,  let  our  joint  determination  be  to  hold 
this  initiative  and  to  use  it. 

We  shall  use  this  initiative  to  promote  three 
broad  purposes:  First,  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
our  people ;  second,  to  maintain  a  strong,  growing 
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economy ;  third,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  hu- 
man problems  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Only  by  real  progi-ess  toward  attainment  of 
these  purposes  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  a  better  and  a  stronger  America.  All  my 
recommendations  today  are  in  furtherance  of  these 
three  purposes. 

Foreign  Affairs 

Because  our  position  as  a  sovereign  nation  in  re- 
lationship to  other  sovereign  nations  overshadows 
and  influences  every  other  problem  to  which  this 
Government  falls  heir,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  start  my  specific  discussions  with  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  affairs. 

American  freedom  is  threatened  so  long  as  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  exists  in  its  present 
scope,  power,  and  hostility.  More  closely  than 
ever  before,  American  freedom  is  interlocked  with 
the  freedom  of  other  people. 

In  the  unity  of  the  free  world  lies  our  best 
cliance  to  reduce  the  Communist  threat  without 
war.  In  the  task  of  maintaining  this  unity  and 
strengthening  all  its  parts,  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility falls  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  retain  the 
most  freedom  and  the  most  strength. 

We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  on  foreign  fronts. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  retain  our  vital  interest  in 
Korea.  We  have  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  a  mutual  security  pact  which  develops  our 
security  system  for  the  Pacific.  I  shall  promptly 
submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. We  are  prepared  to  meet  any  renewal  of 
armed  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  shall  maintain  indefinitely  our  bases  in 
Okinawa.  I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize 
continued  material  assistance  to  hasten  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  struggle  in  Indochina.  This 
assistance  will  also  bring  closer  the  day  when  the 
Associated  States  may  enjoy  the  independence 
already  assured  by  France.  We  shall  continue 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

In  South  Asia,  profound  changes  are  taking 
place  in  free  nations  which  are  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  progress  through  democratic  methods. 
They  provide  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the  dictato- 
rial methods  and  backward  course  of  events  in 
Communist  China.     In  these  continuing  efforts, 


the  free  peoples  of  South  Asia  can  be  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  and  serious 
problems  exist,  we  will  show  sympathetic  and 
impartial  friendship. 

In  Western  Europe  our  policy  rests  firmly  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  will  remain  so  based 
as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  Within  its  organiza- 
tion, the  building  of  a  united  European  commu- 
nity, including  France  and  Germany,  is  vital  to  a 
free  and  self-reliant  Europe. 

This  will  be  promoted  by  the  European  Defense 
Community,  which  offers  assurance  of  European 
security.  With  the  coming  of  unity  to  Western 
Europe,  the  assistance  this  Nation  can  render  for 
the  security  of  Europe  and  for  the  entire  free 
world  will  be  multiplied  in  effectiveness. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  shall  continue 
to  develop  harmonious  and  mutually  beneficial  co- 
operation with  our  neighbors.  Indeed,  solid 
friendship  with  all  our  American  neighbors  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  entire  policy. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  United  Nations, 
admittedly  still  in  a  state  of  evolution,  means  much 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  given  uniquely  valu- 
able services  in  many  places  where  violence  threat- 
ened. It  is  the  only  real  world  forum  where  yt& 
have  the  opportunity  for  international  presenta- 
tion and  rebuttal. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  nations  of  the  world  can, 
if  they  have  the  will,  take  collective  action  for 
peace  and  justice.  It  is  a  place  where  the  guilt 
can  be  squarely  assigned  to  those  who  fail  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  keep  the  peace.  The  United 
Nations  deserves  our  continued  and  firm  support. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Trade 

Now,  in  the  practical  application  of  our  foreign 
policy,  we  enter  the  field  of  foreign  assistance  and 
trade. 

Military  assistance  must  be  continued.  Tech- 
nical assistance  must  be  maintained.  Economic 
assistance  can  be  reduced.  However,  our  economic 
programs  in  Korea  and  in  a  few  other  critical 
places  of  the  world  are  especially  important,  and 
I  shall  ask  Congress  to  continue  support  in  these 
particular  spots  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  forthcoming  budget  message  will  propose 
maintenance  of  the  presidential  power  of  transfer- 
ability of  all  assistance  funds  and  will  ask  author- 
ity to  merge  these  funds  with  the  regular  defense 
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funds.  It  will  also  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  primary  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  military  assistance  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  guidance  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fact  that  we  can  now  reduce  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  in  many  areas  is  gratifying 
evidence  that  its  objectives  are  being  achieved. 
By  continuing  to  surpass  her  prewar  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  Western  Europe  gains  self-reli- 
ance. Thus  our  relationship  enters  a  new  phase 
which  can  bring  results  beneficial  to  our  taxpayers 
and  our  allies  alike,  if  still  another  st«p  is  taken. 

This  step  is  the  creation  of  a  healthier  and  freer 
system  of  trade  and  payments  within  the  free 
world — a  system  in  which  our  allies  can  earn  their 
own  way  and  our  economy  can  continue  to  flourish. 
The  free  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  kinds  of 
arbitrary  restraints  on  trade  that  have  continued 
ever  since  the  war. 

On  this  problem  I  shall  submit  to  the  Congi-ess 
detailed  recommendations,  after  our  joint  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  has  made  its 
report. 

Atomic  Energy  Proposal 

As  we  maintain  our  military  strength  during  the 
coming  year  and  draw  closer  the  bonds  with  our 
allies,  we  shall  be  in  an  improved  position  to  dis- 
cuss outstanding  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  whenever  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  constructive  results. 

In  this  spirit  the  atomic  energy  proposals  of  the 
United  States  were  recently  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.-  A  truly  con- 
structive Soviet  reaction  will  make  possible  a  new 
start  toward  an  era  of  peace  and  away  from  the 
fatal  road  toward  atomic  war. 

Defense 

Since  our  hope  for  all  the  world  is  peace,  we  owe 
ourselves  and  the  world  a  candid  explanation  of 
the  military  measures  we  are  taking  to  make  that 
peace  secure. 

As  we  enter  this  new  year,  our  military  power 
continues  to  grow.  This  power  is  for  our  own 
defense  and  to  deter  aggression.  We  shall  not  be 
aggressors,  but  we  and  our  allies  have  and  will 
maintain  a  massive  capability  to  strike  back. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  in  our  de- 
fense planning: 

First,  while  determined  to  use  atomic  power  to 
serve  the  usages  of  peace,  we  take  into  full  account 
our  gi'eat  and  gi-owing  niunber  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  using  them  against 
an  aggressor  if  they  are  needed  to  preserve  our 
freedom. 

Our  defense,  therefore,  will  be  stronger  if, 
under  appropriate  security  safeguards,  we  share 
with  our  allies  certain  knowledge  of  the  tactical 
use  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  needed  authority. 

Second,  the  usefulness  of  these  new  weapons 
creates  new  relationships  between  men  and  mate- 
rials. These  new. relationships  permit  economies 
in  the  use  of  men  as  we  build  forces  suited  to  our 
situation  in  the  world  today.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  budget  message  on  January  21,  the  air 
power  of  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  receiving 
heavy  emphasis. 

Third,  our  armed  forces  must  regain  mobility 
of  action.  Our  strategic  reserves  must  be  cen- 
trally placed  and  readily  deployable  to  meet  sud- 
den aggression  against  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Fourth,  our  defense  must  rest  on  trained  man- 
power and  its  most  economical  and  mobile  use. 
A  professional  corps  is  the  heart  of  any  security 
organization.  It  is  necessarily  the  teacher  and 
leader  of  those  who  serve  temporarily  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligation  to  help  defend  the  Re- 
public. Pay  alone  will  not  retain  in  the  career 
service  of  our  armed  forces  the  necessary  numbers 
of  long-term  and  able  personnel.  I  strongly  urge, 
therefore,  a  more  generous  use  of  traditional  bene- 
fits important  to  service  morale.  Among  these  are 
adequate  living  quai'ters  and  family  housing  units, 
and  medical  care  for  dependents. 

Studies  of  military  manpower  have  just  been 
completed  by  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Evident  weaknesses  exist  in  the  state  of  readiness 
and  organization  of  our  reserve  forces.  Measures 
to  correct  these  weaknesses  will  be  later  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Fifth,  the  ability  to  convert  swiftly  from  par- 
tial to  all-out  mobilization  is  imperative  to  our 
security.  For  the  first  time,  mobilization  officials 
know  what  are  the  requirements  for  1,000  major 
items  needed  for  military  uses. 

These  data,  now  being  related  to  civilian  re- 
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quirements  and  our  supply  potential,  will  show  us 
the  gaps  in  our  mobilization  base.  Thus  we  shall 
have  more  realistic  plant  expansion  and  stock- 
piling goals.  We  shall  speed  their  attainment. 
This  Nation  is  at  last  to  have  an  up-to-date  mobili- 
zation base — the  foundation  of  a  sound  defense 
program. 

Another  jDart  of  this  foundation  is,  of  coui'se, 
our  continental  transport  system.  Some  of  our 
vital  heavy  materials  come  increasingly  from 
Canada.  Indeed  our  relations  with  Canada,  hap- 
pily always  close,  involve  more  and  more  the  un- 
breakable ties  of  strategic  interdependence.  Both 
nations  now  need  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for 
security  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons.  I  urge 
the  Congress  promptly  to  approve  our  participa- 
tion in  its  construction. 

Sixth,  military  and  nonmilitary  measures  for 
continental  defense  are  being  strengthened.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  we  are  allocating  to  these 
purposes  an  increasing  portion  of  our  effort,  and 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  shall  spend  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  more  for  them  than  in  1953. 

An  indispensable  part  of  our  continental  secu- 
rity is  our  civil  defense  effort.  This  will  succeed 
only  as  we  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  State 
governors,  city  mayors,  and  voluntary  citizen 
groups.  With  their  help  we  can  advance  a  co- 
operative program  wliich,  if  an  attack  should 
come,  would  save  many  lives  and  lessen 
destruction. 

The  defense  program  recommended  in  the  1955 
budget  is  consistent  with  all  the  considerations 
that  I  have  just  discussed.  It  is  based  on  a  new 
military  program  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  me 
following  consideration  by  the  National  Security 
Coimcil.  This  new  program  will  make  and  keep 
Ajnerica  strong  in  an  age  of  peril.  Nothing  should 
bar  its  attainment. 

The  international  and  defense  policies  which  I 
have  outlined  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength  as  we  hold  our  resolute  course 
toward  a  peaceful  world.  We  turn  now  to  mat- 
ters which  are  more  definitely  domestic  m 
character,  though  well  realizing  that  our  situation 
abroad  affects  every  phase  of  our  daily  lives — 
from  the  amount  of  taxes  to  our  very  state  of  mind. 

Internal  Security 

Under  the  standards  established  by  the  new 
employee  security  prograni,  more  than  2,200  em- 


ployees have  been  separated  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  national  security  demands  that  the 
investigation  of  new  employees  and  the  evaluation 
of  derogatory  information  respecting  present  em- 
ployees be  expedited  and  concluded  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  shall  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  additional  funds  where  necessary  to 
speed  these  important  procedures. 

From  the  special  employment  standards  of  the 
Federal  Government  I  turn  now  to  a  matter  re- 
lating to  American  citizenship.  The  subversive 
character  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many 
ways,  including  court  proceedings.  We  should 
recognize  by  law  a  fact  that  is  plain  to  all  tliought- 
ful  citizens — that  we  are  dealing  here  with  actions 
akin  to  treason,  that  when  a  citizen  Imowingly  par- 
ticipates in  the  Communist  conspiracy  he  no  longer 
holds  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  provide  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  convicted  in  the  courts  of  hereafter  conspiring 
to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by 
force  or  violence  be  treated  as  having,  by  such  act, 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
forfeited  his  United  States  citizenship. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  will  soon  ap- 
pear before  your  committees  to  present  his  recom- 
mendations for  needed  additional  legal  weapons 
with  which  to  combat  subversion  in  our  country 
and  to  deal  with  the  question  of  claimed  immunity. 

Strong  Economy 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  great  purpose  of  our 
Government:  Along  with  the  protection  of  free- 
dom, the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  growing 
economy. 

The  American  economy  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  undergirds  our  international  po- 
sition, our  military  security,  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  every  citizen.  This  administration  is 
determined  to  keep  our  economy  strong  and  to 
keep  it  growing. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  in  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  complete  this  transition  without  seri- 
ous interruption  in  our  economic  growth.  But 
we  shall  not  leave  this  vital  matter  to  chance. 
Economic  pre^jaredness  is  fully  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  military  preparedness. 

Subsequent  special  messages  and  the  economic 
report  on  January  28  will  set  forth  economic  plans 
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of  the  administration  and  its  recommendations 
for  congressional  action.  These  will  include  flex- 
ible credit  and  debt  management  policies;  tax 
measures  to  stimulate  consumer  and  business 
spending;  suitable  lending,  guaranteeing,  insur- 
ing, and  grant-in-aid  activities ;  strengthened  old 
age  and  unemployment  insurance  measures;  im- 
proved agricultural  programs ;  public  works  plans 
laid  well  in  advance;  enlarged  opportunities  for 
international  trade  and  investment.  This  enu- 
meration of  these  subjects  only  faintly  hints  the 
vast  amount  of  study,  coordination,  and  planning, 
to  say  nothing  of  authorizing  legislation,  that 
all  together  will  make  our  economic  preparedness 
complete. 

If  new  conditions  arise  that  require  additional 
administrative  or  legislative  action,  the  adminis- 
tration will  still  be  ready.  A  government  always 
ready  to  take  well-timed  and  vigorous  action,  and 
a  business  community  willing,  as  ours  is,  to  plan 
boldly  and  with  confidence,  can  between  them  de- 
velop a  climate  assuring  steady  economic  growth. 


self  to  remain  strong  in  all  those  ways — spiritual, 
economic,  military — that  will  give  us  maximiun 
safety  against  the  possibility  of  aggressive  action 
by  others. 

No  government  can  inoculate  its  people  against 
the  fatal  materialism  that  plagues  our  age.  Hap- 
pily, our  people,  though  blessed  with  more  mate- 
rial goods  than  any  people  in  history,  have  always 
reserved  their  first  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  spirit,  which  is  the  true  source  of  that  free- 
dom we  value  above  all  material  things. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  a 
government  can  try,  as  ours  tries,  to  sense  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  people  and  to  express 
them  in  political  action  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
long  as  action  and  aspiration  humbly  and  earn- 
estly seek  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty, 
there  is  no  end  to  America's  forward  road ;  there 
is  no  obstacle  on  it  she  will  not  surmount  in  her 
march  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  a  free  and  pros- 
perous world. 


Conclusion 

I  want  to  add  a  final  word  about  the  general 
purport  of  these  many  recommendations,  which 
are  not  in  any  sense  exclusive.  Others  will  from 
time  to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Our  Government's  powers  are  wisely  limited  by 
the  Constitution ;  but  quite  apart  from  those  limi- 
tations there  are  things  which  no  government  can 
do  or  should  try  to  do. 

A  government  can  strive,  as  ours  is  striving,  to 
maintain  an  economic  system  whose  doors  are  open 
to  enterprise  and  ambition — those  personal  qual- 
ities on  which  economic  growth  largely  depends. 
But  enterprise  and  ambition  are  qualities  which 
no  government  can  supply.  Fortunately  no  Amer- 
ican government  need  concern  itself  on  this  score ; 
our  people  have  these  qualities  in  good  measure. 

A  government  can  sincerely  strive  for  peace,  as 
ours  is  striving,  and  ask  its  people  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  no  government 
can  place  peace  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  rulers. 
So  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  freedom  it- 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
Held  at  White  House 

Statement  hy  James  G.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  5 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  a  conference 
of  the  legislative  leaders  of  both  parties  was  held 
at  the  Wliite  House  on  January  5. 

At  the  conference  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
sented a  summary  by  areas  of  world  conditions  and 
the  effect  those  conditions  will  have  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin- 
istration then  summarized  the  work  of  his  agency, 
particularly  as  it  will  deal  with  the  request  for 
foreign  military,  economic,  and  technical  assist- 
ance which  the  administration  will  make  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  outlined  the 
defense  plans  of  the  administration  including  a 
recitation  of  the  general  steps  by  which  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  carried  out. 

A  general  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  was 
held  thereafter  on  these  three  presentations. 
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Reply  From  U.S.S.R.  on 
Atomic  Energy  Proposal 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  made  to 
correspondents  on  January  6  hy  Henry  Suydam, 
Chief  of  the  News  Division,  and  a  statement 
handed  to  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  ly 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  o-n  De- 
cember 21: 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SUYDAM 

The  State  Department  confirms  that  tlie  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministei-,  Mr.  [Vyacheslav  M.]  Molotov, 
has  advised  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  through 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  exchange  views  on  pro- 
cedural questions  concerning  the  forthcoming  con- 
versations on  the  question  of  atomic  energy  at 
Washington  through  Ambassador  [Georgi  N.] 
Zaroubin. 

Secretary  Dulles  expects  to  proceed  at  an  early 
date  to  have  the  procedural  conversations  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  indicated  would  be 
acceptable  to  it. 

The  foregoing  involves  the  acceptance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  suggestion  which  Secretary 
Dulles  had  communicated  to  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov. 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT'S 
STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  21 

[Unofficial  traTislation] 

In  his  speech  before  the  United  Nations  Genei'al  Assem- 
bly on  December  8/  President  Eisenhower  of  the  United 
States  of  America  dwelt  on  the  problem  of  the  atomic 
arms  race. 

With  good  reason,  the  United  States  President  empha- 
sized the  danger  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  situa- 
tion created  if  governments  do  not  take  measures  against 
the  atomic  arms  race.  This  is  all  tlie  more  correct  now 
when,  in  addition  to  atomic  weapons,  there  have  already 
been  created  hydrogen  weapons  which  greatly  surpass  the 
atomic  in  their  power.  One  must  also  not  forget  such  new 
types  of  armament  as  rocket  weapons  which  current  tech- 
nology permits  to  be  used  over  thousands  of  kilometers 
without  resort  to  airplanes,  and  also  torpedoes  with  atomic 
warheads,  et  cetera. 

The  discovery  of  the  practical  possibility  of  using  atomic 
energy  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Both  the  possibility  of  using  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes  and  the  possibility  of  its  use 
for  peaceful  purposes  have  been  opened  up.  Up  to  recent 
times,  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  to  use 
atomic  energy  for  the  production  of  armaments.  Mean- 
while, humanity  is  interested  in  having  atomic  energy 
used  only  for  peaceful  needs  and  in  preventing  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  those  jiurposes  which  are  contrary  to 
popular  honor  and  conscience,  like  mass  destruction  of 
people  and  barbaric  ruin  of  cities. 

Almost   30   years   ago   the   governments   of   49   states 
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reached  an  agreement  and  signed  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  having  recognized  as  a  crime  the 
use  of  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of  people.  This 
agreement  between  governments,  signed  also  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  turn,  produced  po.sitive  results. 

Everyone  knows  that  during  the  First  World  War  there 
were  widely  used  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of 
people  as  suffocating  and  poLsonous  gases  and  also  other 
types  of  chemical  weapons  whose  use  has  met  with  deci- 
sive popular  condemnation.  Even  at  that  time  there  was 
also  imminent  the  threat  of  the  use  of  injurious  bacterio- 
logical weapons  serving  the  purpose  of  infecting  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  cities  with  gravest  illnesses,  a  situation 
with  which  the  conscience  of  the  great  majority  of  people 
could  not  reconcile  itself.  This  gave  rise  to  the  necessity 
for  international  agreement  in  the  form  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Geneva  Protocol  which  condemned  and  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
in  war. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  this  Protocol,  signed  by  49  states 
although  still  not  ratified  by  all  states,  it  is  completely 
obvious  that  there  would  liave  existed  no  restraining 
factor  whatsoever  against  the  u.se  of  chemical  and  bacteri- 
ological weapons  in  the  Second  World  War  as  well.  The 
fact  that  in  the  Second  World  War  not  a  single  govern- 
ment decided  to  use  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
shows  that  the  above-mentioned  agreement  among  states 
directed  against  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  had 
a  favorable  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  one  must  not  belittle  the  fact  that,  taking  their 
stand  upon  this  international  agreement,  the  states  of  the 
anti-Hitler  coalition  firmly  announced  that  attempts  by 
the  enemy  to  use  chemical  weapons  in  war  would  be  given 
a  crushing  repulse. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  are  also  fully 
applicable  to  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.  It  is  known 
that  the  United  Nations  do  not  classify  these  weapons 
with  conventional  types  of  armament  hut  consider  them 
as  a  special  type  of  weapons,  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

One  can  understand  the  fact  that  President  Eisenhower, 
who  is  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  military  leaders 
in  the  last  World  War,  has  emphasized  the  destructive 
power  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  In 
mind  that  the  significance  of  this  problem  is  acquiring  still 
greater  force  with  the  passage  of  time. 

It  would  be  completely  incomprehensible  if  states  which 
have  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  did  not  attach  the  requi- 
site significance  to  the  question  of  prohibition  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons,  like  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  or  if  they  were  to  put  off  until  some 
undetermined  future  time  the  achievement  of  international 
agreement  on  this  question.  Such  an  approach  to  this 
important  and  urgent  problem  could  find  no  justification. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  consistently  struggling  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons  and.  in  addition,  for  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  all  other  types  of  armaments.  This 
corresponds  with  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
which  is  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  a  new  war 
and  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  cooperation  among 
peoples. 

In  his  speech  regarding  atomic  weapons  on  December  8, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  noted  the 
great  significance  of  the  problem  of  easing  international 
tension  ami  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  peace- 
ful trust.  This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Soviet  Government  which  unswervingly  is  striving  to  con- 
tribute to  the  lessening  of  tension  in  international  rela- 
tions and  to  assure  the  strengthening  of  peace  in  the  whole 
world. 

In  order  to  achieve  successes  in  this  course,  mutual 
efforts  to  remove  factors  interfering  with  the  lessening  of 
tension  in  international  relations  are  necessary.  As  re- 
gards the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  doing  everything  to  con- 
centrate the  labor  of  the  Soviet  people  and  our  material 
resources  on  the  solution  of  the  new  gigantic  tasks  of  fur- 
ther raising  the  peaceful  economy  and  the  culture  of  the 
eountr.v  and  further  to  widen  international  economic  co- 
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operation  on  the  bases  of  equal  rights  and  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  those  States  which  are 
striving  toward  the  development  of  healthy  trade  and 
which  decisively  condemn  the  policy  which  lias  discred- 
ited itself  in  this  field  of  discrimination  and  pressure  on 
economically  dependent  countries.  The  interests  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  demand  the  cre- 
ation of  military  blocs  and  alliances  directed  against  any 
other  states,  nor  does  it  demand  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  on  the  territory  of  other  states.  The 
Soviet  Union  considers  incompatible  with  normal  rela- 
tions between  states  the  policy  which  would  mean  support 
of  diversionary  subversive  acts  in  other  countries  or 
financing  of  agents-saboteurs.  Efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  states  should  have  led  to  mutual  recognition 
of  the.se  principles  which  cannot  contradict  the  national 
Interests  of  any  state  and  which  at  the  same  time  fully 
accord  with  the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  and  inter- 
national security. 

Specifically  for  this  reason  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders so  important  not  only  the  forthcoming  conference 
in  Berlin  but  also  the  conference  of  five  powers  with  the 
participation  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  since  in 
present  circumstances  only  the  joint  efforts  of  all  great 
powers  together  with  the  efforts  of  other  states  can 
assure  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  whole  international 
.situation  and  appropriate  solution  of  individual  interna- 
tional problems  which  have  come  to  a  head.  This  also 
accords  vyith  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  under 
which  special  responsibility  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
international  security  is  laid  on  five  states:  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
China.  In  addition,  it  is  completely  evident  that  at  the 
present  time  specifically  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
should  represent  the  gi-eat  Chinese  people  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Wishing  to  assist  in  raising  the  role  and  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  in  strengthening  universal  peace,  it 
follows  that  one  must  display  special  pertinacity  in  bring- 
ing together  the  positions  of  the  five  great  powers  on  the 
question  of  cutting  short  the  race  in  atomic  and  all  other 
armaments.  Any  step  toward  agreement  between  these 
powers  both  regarding  the  removal  of  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  and  regarding  the 
cutting  short  of  the  armaments  race  in  general  would 
undoubtedly  be  unanimously  supported  by  all  tlie  United 
Nations.  Above  all,  there  are  present  in  this  course  im- 
portant possibilities  for  lessening  tension  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  for  the  strengthening  of  peace. 

Having  stated  his  opinion  concerning  the  significance  of 
atomic  weapons.  President  Eisenhower  spoke  of  the  de- 
sirability of  holding  appropriate  confidential  or  diplomatic 
conversations  among  interested  states. 

In  addition,  President  Eisenhower  advanced  the  pro- 
posal that  appropriate  states  should  immediately  begin  to 
transfer  and  in  the  future  continue  to  transfer  for  the  use 
for  peaceful  purposes  "from  their  stockpiles  of  normal 
uranium  and  fissionable  materials  to  an  international 
atomic  energy  agency"  which  would  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  proposal,  in  addition,  it  is 
indicated  that  this  international  atomic  energy  agency 
"could  be  made  responsible  for  the  impounding,  storage 
and  protection  of  the  contributed  fissionable  and  other 
material." 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  significance  of  this 
proposal. 

First,  this  proposal  means  that  from  existing  and  newly 
created  reserves  of  atomic  materials  it  is  proposed  to  allot 
for  peaceful  purposes  only  a  "certain"  small  part.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  principal  mass  of  atomic  materials 
will  as  before  be  directed  toward  the  production  of  new 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  that  there  will  remain 
the  full  possibility  of  further  stockpiling  atomic  weapons 
and  for  the  creation  of  new  types  of  these  weapons  with 
still  greater  destructive  force.  Consequently,  this  pro- 
posal in  its  present  form  in  no  way  ties  the  hands  of  the 
states  which  can  produce  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

Secondly,  the  proposal  of  President  Eisenhower  in  no 


way  limits  the  very  possibility  of  using  atomic  weapons. 
Acceptance  of  this  proposal  in  no  way  limits  an  aggressor 
in  using  atomic  weapons  for  any  purposes  and  at  any  time. 
Consequently  this  proposal  in  no  measure  lessens  the 
danger  of  atomic  attacli. 

Thus,  one  must  conclude  that  in  its  present  form  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  United  States  neither  stops  the 
growing  production  of  atomic  weapons  nor  limits  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  these  weapons.  In  evaluating  the  actual 
significance  of  the  proposal  in  question,  one  cannot  but 
take  this  into  account. 

This  proposal  would  have  other  significance  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  atomic  weapons,  which  are  weapons  of  aggres- 
sion. But  in  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  The  question  of 
prohibiting  atomic  weapons  is  passed  over  in  this  speech 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Ei.senhower  emphasizes  the 
special  danger  of  atomic  weapons  which  exists  for  the 
peoples  of  the  entire  world  in  the  present  atomic  age. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  one  can  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  lessening  international  tension  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  over  the  problem  of  outlawing  atomic 
weapons.  To  this  question,  there  cannot  be  two  different 
an.swers.  All  who  are  striving  for  the  lessening  of  ten- 
sion in  international  relations  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  i)eace  cannot  but  demand  that  governments  achieve  the 
most  rapid  and  positive  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  anxiety  felt  by  peoples  is 
principally  connected  with  the  possibility  of  the  outbreak 
of  atomic  war,  the  danger  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  without  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  this  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  which  has  spoken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

No  one  can  deny  the  difl3culties  involved  in  solving  this 
task.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  Nations 
and  primarily  those  states  particularly  concerned  have 
made  sufficient  effort  to  reach  international  agreement  on 
the  question  of  j)rohibiting  atomic  weapons  and  establish- 
ing effective  international  control  for  enforcing  this  pro- 
hibition. Therefore,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain 
to  peace-loving  peoples  a  situation  in  which  the  solution  of 
this  question  was  further  delayed,  or  if  this  question  were 
passed  by  despite  its  extreme  acuteness  at  this  time. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  Government,  as  before,  considers 
that  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well 
as  simultaneous  establishment  of  strict  international 
supervision  over  this  prohibition  is  a  most  important  and 
urgent  problem.  All  peace-loving  peoples  are  interested 
in  the  speediest  solution  of  this  problem. 

If  all  this  means  that  only  a  small  part  of  atomic 
material  will  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  but  that  the 
principal  mass  of  these  materials,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  growing  ceaselessl.v,  will  be  used  for  the  production  of 
increasingly  destructive  atomic  weapons,  then  the  danger 
of  atomic  warfare  is  in  no  way  lessened.  This  can  .serve 
to  weaken  the  people's  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  problem 
of  atomic  weapons  but  cannot  contribute  to  reduction  of 
the  real  danger  of  atomic  warfare. 

If  an  agreement  between  states  means  that  only  a  cer- 
tain small  part  of  atomic  materials  is  to  be  allocated  for 
peaceful  purposes,  while  the  production  of  atomic  weap- 
ons will  continue  to  be  limited  by  nothing,  then  such  an 
international  agreement  would,  in  fact,  give  direct  ap- 
proval to  the  production  of  atomic  weapons.  Interna- 
tional approval  of  the  production  of  atomic  weapons 
would  well  suit  aggressive  forces.  Such  a  situation  not 
only  would  not  make  easier  achievement  of  agreement  on 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
also  be  a  new  barrier  to  the  achievement  of  the  afore- 
mentioned agreement. 

Since  we  are  striving  to  strengthen  the  peace,  neither 
the  weakening  of  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
atomic  warfare  nor  international  approval  of  production 
of  atomic  weapons  can  have  a  place  among  our  objectives. 
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For  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
aim  of  all  peace-loving  states  is  not  restricted  to  alloca- 
tion of  some  small  part  of  atomic  materials  for  peaceful 
purposes.  It  is  essential  that  not  a  certain  part,  but  the 
entire  mass  of  atomic  materials  be  used  wholly  for  peace- 
ful purposes  which  might  open  unprecedented  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
port, for  the  application  of  very  valuable  atomic  discov- 
eries in  medicine,  for  the  improvement  of  techniques  in  all 
areas  where  applied,  and  for  further  and  greater  scien- 
tific progress.  Consequently,  one  should  also  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  and  the  use  of  all  atomic  materials  for  the 
peaceful  needs  of  the  people,  taken  together  with  proper 
concern  for  the  needs  of  economically  weaker  areas,  would 
at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
agreement  on  the  question  of  decisive  reduction  in  con- 
ventional armaments.  This,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  a 
tremendous  alleviation  of  the  tax  burden  which  people  are 
bearing  in  connection  with  the  existence  in  many  states 
of  swollen  armies,  air  forces,  navies,  i.  e.,  in  connection 
with  the  armament  race  which  is  continuing  at  present. 

All  this  requires  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  international  supervision  over  enforcement  of 
this  prohibition  and  unconditional  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Government 
will  continue  to  insist  upon  the  urgency  of  reaching  an 
appropriate  international  agreement  on  this  question. 

As  for  the  declaration  of  President  Eisenhower  con- 
cerning (fcnfldential  or  diplomatic  conversations  in  regard 
to  the  proposal  made  by  him,  the  Soviet  Government  un- 
swervingly following  its  peace-loving  policy  expresses  its 
readiness  to  take  part  in  these  conversations.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  always  attached  great  importance  to 
direct  conversations  between  governments  with  a  view  to 
reaching  mutually  acceptable  agreements  on  questions  in 
dispute  in  the  interest  of  the  strengthening  of  universal 
peace. 

In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  expects  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with 
its  declaration  will  give  the  necessary  clarification  inas- 
much as  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  in  its  substan- 
tive parts  contains  unclear  elements  and  does  not  envisage 
the  necessity  of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  nor 
envisage  either  renunciation  of  u.se  of  this  weapon.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  deeply  convinced  that  humanity 
must  and  can  be  spared  the  horrors  of  atomic  war.  Spe- 
cial responsibility  in  the  decision  of  this  task  rests  on 
those  governments  which  already  possess  the  power  of 
the  atomic  weapon.  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned its  position  is  completely  clear.  It  consists  in 
turning  the  great  discovery  of  the  human  mind  not  against 
civilization  but  for  its  all  around  progress,  not  to  the  mass 
destruction  of  peoples  but  to  peaceful  needs,  for  totally 
assuring  the  raising  of  the  wellbeing  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  discussions  there  will  be  examined 
simultaneously  the  following  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government : 

States  parties  to  the  agreement,  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  reduce  international  tension,  take  upon  themselves 
the  solemn  and  unconditional  obligation  not  to  use  the 
atomic,  hydrogen,  or  other  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 
The  achievement  of  an  international  agreement  on  this 
question  could  be  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  the 
full  withdrawal  from  the  armaments  of  states  of  atomic, 
hydrogen  and  other  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
with  the  establishment  of  strict  international  control 
guaranteeing  the  execution  of  the  agreement  for  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes. 
The  Soviet  Union,  imbued  with  deep  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  humanity  against  the  death-dealing  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons,  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  the 
end  that  this  weapon  will  never  be  turned  against  people. 


Facing  the  New  Year 
With  Confidence 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  can  have  confidence  that 
the  next  year  will  make  peace  and  justice  more 
secure.  During  the  year  that  ends,  we  have  already 
made  great  progress  and  our  society  of  freedom 
has  gained  in  moral  initiative  over  the  forces  of 
reaction. 

In  Korea  the  fighting  is  ended,  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  1954  being  the  first  year  of  peace  in 
Korea  since  1949. 

In  the  realm  of  atomic  weapons.  President 
Eisenhower's  great  address  before  the  United 
Nations  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
take  part  in  talks  which  may  mean  a  recession  of 
the  horror  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  unnatural  and  dangerous  division  of  Europe 
created  by  the  Soviet  occupations  will,  it  seems, 
now  be  discussed  by  the  Soviet  Union  despite  its 
efforts  over  past  months  to  evade  this  topic. 

The  unification  of  Europe  becomes  at  long  last 
a  possibility.  When,  as  we  expect,  this  great  goal 
is  achieved,  then  there  will  be  strength  and  vigor 
in  this  home  of  Western  civilization  such  as  it  has 
never  known  before. 

The  problems  ahead  are  many  and  difficult.  As 
we  approach  them  we  should  all  pray  for  divine 
guidance.  With  that  we  can  have  confidence  that 
next  year  will  indeed  be  a  Happy  New  Year. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Italy 

Press  release  4  dated  January  6 

In  response  to  press  inquiries  as  to  assistance  to 
Italy,  the  Deparhnent  issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  January  6: 

A  substantial  program  of  offshore  procurement, 
which  will  involve  production  and  employment 
in  Italy,  and  a  limited  follow-through  program 
of  economic  aid  including  agricultural  exports 
under  section  550,^  is  under  active  study  in  the 
administration.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sultations with  Ambassador  Luce;  with  Henry 
Tasca,  Director  of  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in 
Italy;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  in  Italy,  General  Christianson, 
during  their  sessions  here  in  Washington. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  also  been  held 
with  tlie  Government  of  Italy.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  mutually  satisfactory  conclusion  will  be 
reached. 


^  Broadcast  over  ABC  radio  on  Jan.  3. 
-  For  the  text  of  sec.  5.50  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  639. 
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Telecommunications  Policy  and  the  Department  of  State 


hy  Richard  T.  Black 


A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  man's  reliance  upon  the  means  for  a  rapid 
exchange  of  intelligence.  In  little  more  than  a 
century  the  crude  novelties  of  Morse,  Marconi,  and 
Bell  have  become  everyday  necessities.  In  the 
United  States  life  would  be  imthinkable  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens  without  the  telephone.  One  or 
more  radio  receivers  are  fixtures  in  almost  every 
home  and,  as  a  result  of  its  phenomenal  popular 
acceptance,  television  is  no  longer  a  phenomenon 
but  a  commonplace.  Less  commonly  recognized 
is  the  staggering  demand  imposed  upon  our  com- 
munications system  by  the  operations  of  business, 
industry,  and  government. 

Enormous  investments  have  been  made  by  pri- 
vate industry  and  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
meet  the  need  for  international  communications 
alone.  Foreign  trade  would  occupy  a  much  less 
significant  position  in  our  economy  were  it  not 
for  the  easy  access  to  adequate  communications 
facilities  enjoyed  by  commercial  interests.  In  these 
crucial  times  the  same  facilities  are  indispensable 
to  the  Government  in  maintaining  almost  instan- 
taneous contact  with  its  listening  posts  abroad. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  military  communications  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  cold  war  the  dissemination  of  information 
through  broadcasting  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions ^  services  is  hardly  less  significant.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  press  and  newsgathering  agencies 
upon  overseas  communications  is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  mention.  The  standards  of 
safety  achieved  by  ocean  vessels  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  civil  and  military  aircraft  would  be 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  modern  electronic 
communications  and  navigational  devices. 

No  clear  distinction  can  be  made  between  na- 
tional and  international  communications.  At  the 
present  stage  of  technical  development,  the  radio- 
frequency  spectrum  is  a  limited  resource  incapable 


'  In  annex  2  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  (Atlantic  City,  1947)  "telecommunication"  is 
defined  as  any  transmission,  emission,  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writing,  images  and  sounds,  or  intelligence 
of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio,  visual,  or  other  electro- 
magnetic systems. 


of  satisfying  the  claims  of  all  potential  users.  Nor 
can  electro-magnetic  radio  waves  be  confined  with- 
in national  borders.  They  travel  freely  across  the 
earth,  interfering  with  other,  similar  waves  when 
not  controlled  by  international  agreement.  The 
continued  expansion  of  radio,  wire,  and  cable  fa- 
cilities is  necessarily  accompanied  by  negotiations 
for  their  construction,  maintenance,  and  use. 

In  no  field  of  scientific  advance  is  the  techno- 
logical shrinking  of  the  world  more  apparent  than 
in  telecommunications ;  in  none  is  the  need  for  co- 
operative leadership  more  pressing.  Within  the 
United  States  the  limited  resources  of  communica- 
tions are  sought  by  a  number  of  claimant  agencies, 
each  of  whose  needs  must  be  evaluated  and  some- 
how met.  The  responsibility  for  this  task  is 
shared  between  the  President,  acting  through  vari- 
ous government  agencies  of  the  Executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress,  principally  tlrrough  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Wherever  domes- 
tic requirements  impinge  upon  the  corresponding 
requirements  of  other  countries,  there  must  be  a 
focal  point  for  the  coordination  of  interests.  Un- 
der its  overall  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  the  Department  of  State,  and  with- 
in the  Department  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
Staff,  is  charged  with  this  coordinating  function. 
Internationally,  the  common  meeting  ground  for 
the  exposition  and  resolution  of  telecommimica- 
tions  problems  is  found  within  the  framework  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
(Itu)  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Telecommunication  Union 
derives  from  the  earlier  International  Telegraph 
Union,  which  was  established  in  18G5.  The  ear- 
liest of  the  international  organizations  boasting  a 
continuously  operating  administrative  structure, 
the  Telegraph  Union  exerted  a  substantial  influ- 
ence upon  the  structure  of  later  organizations, 
notably  the  League  of  Nations.  Although  the 
original  aims  of  the  Union  were  modest,  being 
primarily  concerned  with  wire  telegraphy  on  the 
European  continent,  the  creation  of  such  an  organ- 
ization was  indicative  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  orderly  development  of  corn- 
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munications.     With  the  emergence  of  radio  the 
Union  attracted  worldwide  participation. 

Prince  Henry's  Plight 

The  first  International  Radio  Conference  was 
held  at  Berlin  in  1903  as  a  result  of  difficulties 
experienced  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  during 
his  voyage  home  after  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  attempts  to  send  a  courtesy  message  to  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Eoosevelt  were  thwarted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Marconi  Company  to  trans- 
mit traffic  from  a  ship  station  of  its  German  com- 
petitor. When  advised  of  this  incident,  the  Gei*- 
man  Emperor  enlisted  the  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  efforts  to  reach  an  international 
agreement  prohibiting  the  refusal  by  shore  sta- 
tions of  messages  from  ships  at  sea. 

The  resulting  protocol  embodied  this  principle 
and  others  which  remain  the  basic  law  of  inter- 
national radio  regulations  to  this  day — notably, 
the  recognition  of  priority  for  distress  calls,  the 
regulation  of  radio  services  to  avoid  interference 
between  stations,  and  the  exemption  of  military 
services  from  the  radio  regulations  except  for  the 
provisions  relating  to  distress  calls  and  interfer- 
ence. Significant  progi-ess  was  made  in  1927  when 
the  first  international  table  of  radio-frequency 
allocations  was  adopted.  In  spite  of  limitations 
imposed  by  established  ship  services  in  the  high- 
frequency  range  and  by  the  existence  of  many 
mixed  service  stations,  a  guide  was  thus  formu- 
lated for  policing  the  radio  spectrum.  The  ad- 
ministrative consolidation  of  principles  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operations  of  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  eventually  was  accomplished 
by  the  Madrid  Telecommunications  Convention  of 
1932,  at  which  time  the  Telegraph  Union  was  sup- 
planted by  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union. 

As  new  techniques  were  developed,  higher  fre- 
quency bands  were  opened  up.  Improved  navi- 
gational aids,  aeronautical  communications,  land 
mobile  stations,  television,  and  FM  broadcast- 
ing services  made  their  appearance  or  reached 
promising  stages  of  development.  The  exigencies 
of  World  War  II  were  met  by  great  technical  ad- 
vances and  a  consequent  further  increase  in  the 
demand  for  high  frequencies.  The  resulting 
overcrowding  of  the  high-frequency  broadcasting 
bands  created  serious  interference  problems. 

To  cope  with  the  expanding  services  and  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  the  war,  a  further  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Conference  was  con- 
vened in  1947  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.^  Probably 
the  most  important  single  accomplishment  of  the 
conference  was  the  general  acceptance  of  a  new 
frequency  allocation  table.  By  now,  however,  the 
structure  of  the  Union  itself  was  seriously  inade- 

'  For  an  article  on  the  conference,  see  Butxetin  of  Nov. 
30,  1947,  p.  103.'5. 


quate  and  a  drastic  reorganization  was  brought 
about  by  the  new  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention.  This  convention  established  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  as  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union. 
The  Plenipotentiary  Conference  normally  meets 
once  every  5  years;  the  first  meeting  was  held  in 
19,52  at  Buenos  Aires,  where  a  slightly  revised  con- 
vention was  signed.' 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention  made  further 
jirovision  for  an  Administrative  Council  which 
meets  at  least  once  a  year  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  functions  between  plenipotentiary  conferences. 
Through  the  instrument  of  the  Council  the  Union 
is  able  to  deal  promptly  with  problems  of  policy. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Union  was  reorganized  into  a 
General  Secretariat  with  increased  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  three  permanent  technical  commit- 
tees, which  conduct  studies  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions on  technical,  operating,  and  tariff  questions, 
were  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Union.  These  three  committees  are  the  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Consultative  Committee,  the 
International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee, 
and  the  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. Corresponding  to  their  work  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  Convention  are  three  sets  of  interna- 
tional technical  regulations  which  provide  a  uni- 
form code  of  operations  for  the  international  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  radio  industries.  The  regu- 
lations are  periodically  revised  at  administrative 
conferences  held  every  5  years. 

A  major  innovation  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention  of  1947  was  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board  (Ifrb)  of  11  members  to  give  further 
impetus  to  the  economic  use  of  radio  frequencies. 
The  fundamental  concept  of  such  a  board  was  em- 
bodied in  United  States  proposals  at  Atlantic  City. 
Although  the  Board  as  finally  constituted  differs 
in  some  aspects  from  that  envisaged  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  shown  promise  of  becoming  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  instrument  in  the  resolution  of 
international  frequency  problems. 


U.S.  Leadership  in  Telecommunications 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  user  of  world  telecommunications 
facilities.  The  vastly  increased  scope  of  U.S. 
participation  in  world  affairs,  tJie  assumption  of 
larger  international  responsibilities,  the  influence 
exerted  by  U.S.  private  and  public  agencies 
abroad,  and  the  resulting  amplified  role  of  com- 
munications have  left  this  Government  no  choice 


'International  Telecommunication  Convention,  Buenos 
Aires  1952,  containing  Pinal  Protocol  to  the  Convention, 
Additional  Protocols  to  the  Convention,  Resolutions,  Rec- 
ommendations and  Opinion,  published  by  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
Geneva,  1953 ;  also  available  as  S.  Exec.  R.,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess. 
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but  to  assume  active  and  energetic  leadership  in 
all  phases  of  international  telecommunications 
activities. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  State 
was  concerned  primarily  with  the  legal  aspects  of 
telecommunications  arising  as  a  consequence  of 
this  country's  participation  in  a  number  of  con- 
ventions and  agreements  and,  eventually,  its  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union.  Accordingly,  the  related  Departmental 
functions  were  assigned  to  the  Treaty  Division  in 
1935.  By  1938  the  increasing  complexity  of  prob- 
lems having  both  political  and  economic  implica- 
tions led  to  the  incorporation  of  telecommunica- 
tions responsibilities  in  the  newly  created  Division 
of  International  Communications.  In  the  face  of 
war-occasioned  burdens  and  the  prospect  of  their 
continuation  in  the  postwar  period,  further  adjust- 
ments were  made  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  in  Janu- 
ary 1944,  at  which  time  the  Telecommunications 
Division,  now  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
Staff,  was  created. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Department  to  achieve 
a  telecommunications  policy  which  parallels  the 
political  and  economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  the  specific  aim  of  insuring  that  the 
Government,  private  organizations,  and  citizens 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  an 
equitable  basis  for  the  use  of  available  communica- 
tions facilities  in  order  that  each  may  receive  the 
maximum  benefits  consistent  with  a  fair  return  for 
services  rendered.  This  concept  involves  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  fa- 
cilities which  will  most  effectively  serve  and 
protect  the  communications  interest  of  the  United 
States;  opposition  to  discriminatory  practices  in 
this  field  wherever  they  may  arise ;  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  low,  uniform  rates  which  will  provide 
adequate  revenue  to  the  private  operating  com- 
panies. The  Telecommunications  Policy  Staff  is 
responsible  for  the  initiation  and  coordination  of 
policy  activities  which  will  achieve  these  objec- 
tives in  coordination  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned. 

The  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
Staff  represents  the  United  States  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union.  In  the  fulfillment  of  other 
responsibilities  the  Staff  is  represented  on  nu- 
merous interdepartmental  committees.  The  Tele- 
communications Coordinating  Committee,  for 
example,  was  established  in  1946,  principally  to 
advise  the  Department  of  State  on  problems  of 
international  telecommunications  policy.  It  acts 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  can  take  final 
action  when  specifically  authorized  by  unanimous 
concurrence  of  all  government  agencies  repre- 
sented by  its  membership.  Its  chairman  is  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications, and  its  members  include  representa- 


tives fi'om  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  an 
observer  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions coordinating  mechanisms  is  the  Interdepart- 
mental Kadio  Advisory  Committee  (Irac)  which 
was  created  in  1922.  Under  law  the  President  is 
responsible  for  assigning  radio  frequencies  for  use 
by  U.S.  Government  stations.  Such  assignments 
are  accomplished  periodically  through  the  instru- 
ment of  Executive  orders.  In  actual  practice,  the 
Irac,  as  a  Presidential  advisory  agency,  may  be 
said  to  assign  frequencies  to  government  radio 
stations,  thus  paralleling  the  similar  function  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  relation  to  nongovernment  stations.  In 
addition  to  its  frequency  assignment  fimctions, 
the  Irac  furnishes  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  and  the  Federal  agencies  on  various 
technical  matters  of  interagency  interest.  One  of 
its  current  major  activities  relates  to  plans  for 
the  frequency-band  clearance  and  frequency  shifts 
required  to  implement  the  frequency-allocation 
table  in  the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Regulations  of 
1947. 


International  Allocation  of  Frequencies 

This  allocation  plan  grew  out  of  intensive  ef- 
forts by  the  members  of  the  Itu  in  recognition  of 
the  serious  need  for  a  greatly  expanded  allocation 
table.  Differing  little  in  its  fundamentals  from 
previous  plans,  it  nonetheless  accomplished  the 
tremendous  task  of  scientifically  allocating  fre- 
quency bands  to  all  existing  radio  services.  Par- 
ticular provision  was  made  for  additional  exclu- 
sive frequency  bands  for  the  international  broad- 
casting and  aeronautical  services.  Having  spent 
more  than  4  months  in  the  development  of  the 
allocation  table,  the  conferees  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  stage,  the  implementation  of  the 
table  through  assignment  of  specific  frequencies 
to  the  hundreds  of  stations  to  be  accommodated 
within  the  broad  allocations  by  services.  Instead, 
the  conference  created  a  temporary  body  known 
as  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  (Pfb)  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  an  international  frequency 
list  which  would  attempt  to  provide  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  all  countries  on  the  basis  of  sound 
engineering  principles.*  It  was  intended  that  as 
many  countries  as  possible  be  represented  on  this 
Board,  which  commenced  work  in  Geneva  in  Janu- 
ary 1948.  The  United  States  was  represented  by 
a  large  delegation  of  engineers  from  government 
and  private  industr3\ 

In  view  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  had  been  fui'ther  provided  that  frequency 
lists  for  certain  bands  should  be  prepared  by  spe- 
cial conferences  convened  for  that  purpose.    Thus, 

*  For  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  Board,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  9.  1951,  p.  593. 
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two  conferences  were  held  in  1949  and  1950  to 
prepare  a  frequency  assignment  plan  for  high- 
frequency  broadcasting  stations.  During  1948  and 
1949  conferences  convened  in  Switzerland  to  de- 
velop an  aeronautical  radio-frequency  plan.  In 
addition,  efforts  were  made  to  reach  agreement  on 
frequency  assignment  plans  for  the  several  regions 
of  the  world.  Of  these  various  conferences  only 
the  Aeronautical  Administrative  Conferences 
were  entirely  successful  in  achieving  satisfactory 
agreements. 

The  original  concept  had  been  that  the  fre- 
quency lists  resulting  from  the  special  conferences 
would  be  incorporated  with  the  master  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  for 
final  approval  by  an  Extraordinary  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  which  would  also  establish 
the  date  when  the  Atlantic  City  frequency  alloca- 
tions would  take  effect.  Unfortunately  this  con- 
cept could  not  be  realized.  The  task  assigned  to 
the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  was  much  more 
complex  than  had  been  envisaged  at  Atlantic  City, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  narrower  fre- 
quency bands  allotted  to  the  fixed  services  under 
the  Atlantic  City  Table.  In  general  the  countries 
of  the  world  submitted  frequency  requirements  far 
in  excess  of  their  actual  or  foreseeable  needs  and 
well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  frequency  spec- 
trum to  accommodate  the  desired  services.  Fur- 
thermore, the  work  of  the  Pfb  was  carried  out  in 
a  period  of  increasingly  disturbed  world  condi- 
tions accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  sincere  co- 
operative effort.  As  a  result  the  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  scheduled  to 
convene  at  The  Hague  in  1950  was  postponed. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  resolution  of  the  Itu 
Administrative  Council  jiroposing  that  the  con- 
ference meet  at  Geneva  in  August  1951  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Union's  member- 
ship. The  conference  was  convened  as  scheduled 
and  the  resulting  agreement  was  signed  on 
December  3,  1951. 


Results  of  Geneva  Conference 

Although  the  Pfb  had  been  unable  to  produce 
an  acceptable  master  frequency  list,  it  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  further  progress.  Through 
its  efforts  the  obstacles  to  implementation  of  the 
Atlantic  City  plan  were  more  clearly  defined,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  data  was  collected  with 
respect  to  the  actual  use  of  frequencies.  The  im- 
practicability of  devising  an  overall  assignment 
plan  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  Geneva 
Conference  faced  the  task  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  implementation  of  allocations  by  other 
means. 

A  possible  solution  lay  in  the  practical  expedient 
of  a  gradual  implementation  based  on  actual  fre- 
quency usage  and  without  reference  to  final  dates 
for  the  completion  of  this  process.  Being  less 
crowded,  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  above  27.5 


megacycles  presented  no  great  problem.  The 
previously  adopted  plan  for  the  shifting  of  the 
aeronautical  mobile  services  into  their  allotted 
bands  was  available  for  implementation.  Similar 
accord  was  reached  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  a 
method  for  transfer  of  the  Maritime  Mobile 
Services  into  their  Atlantic  City  bands.  It  was 
envisaged  that,  through  the  evolutionary  process 
of  such  partial  realinements,  the  fixed,  land- 
mobile,  and  tropical  broadcasting  services  over 
a  period  of  time  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
conform  to  their  proper  allocations,  and  such  has 
been  the  encouraging  tendency  in  actual  practice. 

As  the  agreed  plans  have  taken  effect  the  gradual 
occupancy  of  frequencies  previously  used  by  other 
services  has  in  turn  caused  the  latter  to  seek  fre- 
quencies within  their  allotted  bands.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  employ  the  gradual  adjustment  pro- 
cedure for  high-frequency  broadcasting  stations, 
and  the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  International 
HF  Broadcasting  Frequency  List  on  the  basis  of 
pre-engineered  plans  taking  into  account  the  actual 
requirements  of  all  countries. 

A  further  decision  was  reached  that  the  1955 
session  of  the  Administrative  Council  should  re- 
view reports  prepared  by  the  Ifrb  on  the  progress 
made  under  the  gradual  adjustment  process  for  the 
fixed,  land-mobile,  and  tropical  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  the  plans  made  for  the  high-frequency 
broadcasting  stations  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  definite  date  could  then  be  established  for  bring- 
ing the  Atlantic  City  Table  into  force.  If  so,  the 
Administrative  Council  would  make  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Ittj  membership  for  its  ap- 
proval. If  not,  it  would  consider  similar  reports 
from  the  IrRB  at  each  subsequent  session  of  the 
Council  until  it  became  practical  to  establish  such 
a  date. 

In  the  meantime  remarkable  progress  has  been 
achieved.  The  United  States,  having  exercised 
its  leadership  in  the  authorship  and  activation  of 
plans  for  the  orderly  sharing  of  radio  frequencies 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  must  meet  its  own 
obligations  to  conform  with  those  plans.  Already 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  changes  affecting  U.S. 
services  as  a  result  of  the  Earc  agreement  have 
been  implemented,  and  this  trend  may  be  expected 
to  continue. 

Such  advances,  though  impressive,  represent 
but  a  small  segment's  interest  in  the  furtherance 
of  U.S.  telecommunications  objectives.  In  the 
field  of  radio  alone  the  problems  are  extremely  di- 
verse. There  are,  for  example,  more  than  2,500 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though it  is  possible  to  minimize  domestic  problems 
of  interference  between  those  stations  through  the 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  international  agreements  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  degree  of  protection 
between  broadcasting  stations  in  neighboring 
countries. 
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Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  mutual  prob- 
lem, the  countries  of  the  North  American  region, 
namely,  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom  (in  respect  of 
the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica) ,  and  the  United  States, 
have  in  the  past  negotiated  agreements  designed 
to  harmonize  the  use  of  frequencies  in  the  medium- 
wave  broadcasting  bands.  Two  such  agreements 
have  already  expired  by  their  terms  of  reference. 
A  third,  which  was  negotiated  more  than  2  years 
ago  and  was  signed  by  all  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned except  Haiti  and  Mexico,  has  so  far  been 
ratified  only  by  Cuba.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
investments  of  time  and  money  in  U.S.  standard- 
band  broadcasting  and  of  its  far-reaching  influ- 
ence as  an  information  and  advertising  medium, 
the  Department  believes  it  highly  desirable  that 
this  agreement  be  ratified.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  international  instrument,  the  United  States  in- 
evitably will  be  faced  with  difficulties  having  no 
legal  basis  for  settlement. 

Prospects  for  International  Television 

The  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  field  of  tele- 
vision during  the  period  since  World  War  II  are 
awesomely  apparent,  particularly  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  continuing  expansion  of  this  com- 
munications medium  again  raises  questions  of  an 
international  character.  The  Department  has 
long  recognized  that  the  full  potentialities  of  tele- 
vision will  be  realized  only  with  the  development 
of  unhampered  visual  communication  between 
nations. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  present  facilities 
do  not  make  feasible  the  widespread  international 
exchange  of  televised  information.  During  the 
early  stages  of  research  and  experimentation, 
engineers  in  different  countries  proceeded  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  as  a  result  television 
systems  became  established  on  varying  technical 
standards.  The  United  Kingdom,  for  example, 
employs  a  system  producing  an  image  of  405  lines; 
France  has  two  systems  producing  images  of  441 
and  819  lines;  a  number  of  other  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  use  625  lines ;  the  United  States  and 
a  number  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries  use 
525  lines. 

In  spite  of  concerted  attempts  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  standards  permitting  the 
international  exchange  of  television  programs, 
economic  and  political  factors  have  precluded  the 
universal  adoption  of  existing  experimental  and 
publicly  operating  systems.  It  is  unlikely  that 
complete  uniformity  will  ever  be  achieved,  al- 
though recent  findings  and  studies  show  promise 
of  methods  by  which  television  signals  may  be 
converted  for  rebroadcast  between  countries  with 
differing  technical  standards.  The  525-line  and 
the  625-line  systems  have  a  compatibility  feature 
not  present  in  other  systems  which  makes  possible 
the  reception  of  signals  from  either  of  the  two 


systems.  Through  minor  recei  ver  ad j  ustments,  the 
programs  of  countries  employing  different  systems 
may  thus  become  available  to  audiences  near  in- 
ternational boundaries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  development  of 
compatible  television  systems  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  progress  is  en- 
couraging, but  among  all  nations  in  order  that 
audiences  everywhere  may  someday  have  access  to 
this  extraordinary  instrument  for  undersranding 
between  peoples. 

Past  prophecies  in  the  communications  field  have 
been  exceeded  many  times,  and  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  technical 
advancement.  The  flowering  of  radio  techniques 
has  been  accompanied  by  equally  impressive  de- 
velopments in  other  sectors  of  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. The  telephone  and  ocean  cable  systems  of 
the  world  have  achieved  an  enviable  record  of  de- 
pendable service,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  their 
role  will  continue  to  increase  in  importance.  The 
tremendous  accretion  of  communications  facilities 
brought  about  by  radio  has  not  sufficed  to  accom- 
modate the  still  greater  increase  in  the  need  for 
communications  and  electronic  devices. 

A  growing  number  of  experts  close  to  the  prob- 
lem of  radio  frequency  management  have  con- 
cluded that  the  time  will  come  when  communica- 
tions between  fixed  points  of  transmission  and 
reception  will  be  carried  by  wire  and  cable 
wherever  possible.  Through  augmented  cable 
facilities  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  telephone  sub- 
scriber of  the  future  will  be  heard  by  his  counter- 
part in  London,  Paris,  or  beyond  as  clearly  and 
conveniently  as  local  callers  are  heard  today.  The 
telegraph  sender,  already  efficiently  accommo- 
dated, will  become  the  beneficiary  of  further  tech- 
nological improvements.  The  communications  in- 
dustry relies  upon  government  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  aims.  Through  the  coordination  of  overall 
U.S.  interests  at  home  and  the  promotion  of  those 
interests  abroad,  the  Department  of  State  makes 
its  own  contribution  to  the  progressive  expansion 
of  world  telecommunications  facilities. 

•  Mr.  Black.,  author  of  the  above  article.,  is  a 
foreign  affairs  officer  in  the  Telecommunications 
Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions Policy. 


Emergency  Relief  for 
Hong  Kong  Fire  Victims 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  hy 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, at  a  press  conference  on  January  4.: 

To  provide  emergency  help  to  some  60,000  es- 
capees from  Communist  China,  whose  settlements 
were  gutted  by  a  Christmas  fire  in  the  British 
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Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  Foa  over  the  week- 
end authorized  $160,000  out  of  its  Escapee  Pro- 
gram funds  toward  the  procurement  of  shelter, 
food,  and  medical  care  for  the  homeless. 

The  funds  are  being  made  available  to  the  relief 
authorities  in  Hong  Kong  through  the  United 
States  Consul  General  there.  The  Britisli  Gov- 
ernment in  Hong  Kong  has  already  provided  £200,- 
000  ($500,000)  for  disaster  relief.  Other  action 
already  taken  by  the  free  world  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  escapees  from  Red  China  includes  a  $10,000 
gift  from  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  efforts  by  various 
voluntary  agencies. 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  United  States 
Congress  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  assist- 
ance to  refugees  who  have  fled  the  Soviet  orbit  in 
pursuit  of  a  life  that  can  be  lived  in  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  Wlien  a  catastrophe  such  as  the 
Christmas  fire  at  Hong  Kong  strikes,  it  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  humanity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  relieve  suffering  by  helping  to 
provide  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  for  free- 
dom-loving people  in  distress.  I  am  confident  that 
these  United  States  funds  will  bring  substantial 
help  to  the  refugees  from  Eed  China  and  give  them 
new  hope  as  the  new  year  begins. 

FoA  received  $9  million  this  year  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  escapee  and  refugee  program 
for  relief  and  resettlement  throughout  the  world. 
The  major  efforts  to  date  have  been  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  This  is  the  second  re- 
cent use  of  funds  to  assist  refugees  from  Red 
China. 


India's  Railway  System 
To  Receive  FOA  Aid 

India's  railway  system,  vital  to  communications 
within  the  country,  will  receive  100  new  loco- 
motives and  5,000  new  freight  cars  as  part  of 
United  States  economic  aid  to  India  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  was  announced  on  December  28  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

An  agreement  signed  in  New  Delhi  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FoA  Mission  to  India  and  the 
Government  of  India  calls  for  expenditures  of  $20 
million  of  U.S.  funds  and  32  million  rupees 
(about  $6.73  million)  on  the  project.  The  Indian 
Government  will  deposit  the  equivalent  of  $20 
million  in  rupees  in  a  fund  to  be  used  on  further 
development  projects  agreed  to  by  the  Indian  and 
American  Governments. 

United  States  funds  will  go  for  purchase  of  the 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  outside  of  India.  It 
is  expected  that  bids  will  be  received  from  most 
countries  of  the  free  world  having  facilities  to 
manufacture  railroad  rolling  stock.  Rupee  costs 
will  be  used  for  ocean  transportation  to  India, 
handling  costs  and  assembly  of  freight  cars  im- 
ported under  the  agreement. 

The  project  is  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of 


Indian  railroads  under  India's  Five  Year  Plan. 

With  34,123  miles  of  track,  the  Indian  railways 
system  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world,  exceeded 
only  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Canada.  The  system  carries  80  percent  of  internal 
freight  traffic  and  70  percent  of  passenger  traffic. 
It  employs  more  than  900,000  persons.  The  aver- 
age daily  number  of  trains  is  3,877  and  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  more  than  three  million. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  traffic  on  available  facili- 
ties, the  passenger  system  is  probably  the  most 
crowded  in  the  world. 

Indian  railways  have  been  in  operation  100 
years.  The  present  situation,  calling  for  replace- 
ment of  many  over-age  locomotives,  arises  largely 
from  the  strains  placed  on  the  system  in  World 
War  II.  Despite  a  large  increase  in  volume  of 
traffic,  Indian  railways,  even  with  their  own 
shortages,  released  a  large  number  of  locomotives 
and  cars  for  various  theaters  of  war,  abroad  as 
well  as  in  India. 

Under  the  5-year  development  plan,  India  has 
already  placed  orders  for  769  locomotives  and  will 
place  orders  for  500  or  more  during  the  last  2  years 
of  the  plan.  Similarly  orders  have  been  placed 
for  32,293  new  freight  cars  already,  and  29,000 
more  will  be  ordered  in  the  last  2  years  of  the  plan. 

By  March  1956,  however,  some  3,600  locomotives 
will  be  over  40  years  old.  It  is  estimated  that  once 
the  accumulated  arrears  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments are  overtaken,  the  j^resent  level  of  traffic 
can  be  moved  with  about  7,800  locomotives  with 
an  average  age  of  20  years.  At  this  level,  replace- 
ment requirements  will  be  about  200  locomotives 
a  year,  well  within  the  productive  capacity  of 
India's  two  locomotive  plants. 

Some  73,000  freight  cars  are  over-aged  already 
or  will  be  during  the  period  of  the  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  normal  annual  requirement,  once  arrears  are 
cleared,  would  be  about  6,000  cars  and  this  also 
can  be  met  from  present  manufacturing  capacity. 

The  element  of  railway  transport  is  closely  in- 
volved with  other  sectors  of  tlie  economic  devel- 
opment program  now  under  way  in  India.  Food 
grains,  other  agricultural  products  and  mineral 
products  including  coal,  manganese,  and  other 
ores,  make  up  60  percent  of  the  freight  tonnage 
of  the  railways.  Efficient  transport  is  imperative 
not  only  for  the  sustenance  and  development  of 
the  country  but  for  maintenance  of  essential  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries. 

American  aid  to  India  in  the  past  2  years  has 
been  devoted  primarily  to  measures  to  increase 
agricultural  production,  a  top  priority  area  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  This  has  included  import  of 
fertilizer,  along  with  technical  assistance  for  ex- 
pansion of  India's  own  new  Sindri  fertilizer  plant, 
the  biggest  in  Asia.  It  has  also  included  import 
of  iron  and  steel  for  farm  implements,  to  aug- 
ment India's  own  steel  output,  and  projects  for 
drilling  irrigation  wells,  adding  to  the  thousands 
already  in  existence. 
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Heavy  equipment  has  been  imported  to  help 
speed  lip  construction  of  flood  control  and  irriga- 
tion dams  on  India's  rivers,  for  which  the  country 
itself  is  making  a  large  financial  outlay.  The 
Indo-American  technical  program  includes  also 
a  community  development  program,  to  bring  better 
cultivation  methods,  better  health  practices,  and 
literacy  training  to  the  nation's  rural  population. 


Technical  Cooperation  Survey 
in  Surinam  and  Britisli  Guiana 

The  departure  of  a  group  of  American  teclini- 
cians  for  Surinam  and  British  Guiana  in  January 
to  discuss  the  initiation  of  jjrograms  of  technical 
cooperation  for  those  countries  was  announced 
on  December  23  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration. 

The  survey  gi'oup  is  being  sent  to  the  two  coun- 
tries in  response  to  requests  from  their  govern- 
ments which  were  transmitted  to  Foa  by  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments. 

Eugene  Clay,  Director  of  the  Northern  Latin 
American  Division  of  Foa,  and  W.  Alan  Laflin, 
Foa  Regional  Engineer  for  Latin  America,  will 
head  the  group.  Other  members  will  include 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  education, 
health,  and  community  development. 

The  economy  of  Surinam  is  largely  agricul- 
tural. Its  most  important  products  are  rice,  citrus 
fruits,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coconuts.  The 
country  has  large  forests  but  has  not  been  able 
to  develop  its  wood  industry  adequately  mainly 
because  of  transportation  difficulties.  As  a  result, 
the  logging  work  has  been  concentrated  along  the 
banks  of  the  country's  rivers. 

The  chief  mineral  being  exploited  presently  is 
bauxite,  and  the  country  is  the  largest  exporter 
of  this  material.  In  1952,  3  million  tons  were 
exported. 

The  suggested  technical  cooperation  program 
may  involve  projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries,  vocational  and  agricultural 
training,  housing,  internal  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution, and  perhaps  public  health. 

The  economy  of  British  Guiana  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  sugar  cane  and  the  government  is 
interested  in  technical  cooperation  programs  to 
help  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 


Export- Import  Bank  Reports 
on  1953  Activities 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  January  7  that  during  the  6  months 
ended  December  31,  1953,  it  had  made  new  loan 


commitments  in  the  amount  of  $172  million  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  addition,  allocated  $12.5 
million  under  credits  previously  authorized.  For 
the  entire  calendar  year  1953  the  bank's  new  credit 
commitments  amounted  to  $559  million. 

In  this  same  6  months  period  the  bank  disbursed 
$424.3  million  under  loan  authorizations.  Dis- 
bursements for  the  calendar  year  1953  totaled  $647 
million,  during  which  time  collection  of  principal 
payments  on  all  loans  totaled  $305  million. 

For  the  calendar  year  the  total  revenue  of  the 
bank  from  interest  on  loans  amounted  to  $80  mil- 
lion and  expenses  amounted  to  $26.2  million  of 
which  $25.2  million  was  paid  as  interest  on  funds 
borrowed  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  $1  million 
paid  out  for  operating  expenses.  Deductions  of 
these  expenses  from  gross  revenue  left  net  earn- 
ings for  the  calendar  year  of  $53.8  million  and 
for  the  final  6  months  of  $27.9  million. 

In  June  the  Directors  approved  the  payment 
of  a  $22.5  million  dividend  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  representing  214  percent  on  the  $1 
billion  of  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  all  of  which 
is  held  by  the  Treasury.  This  dividend  was  paid 
out  of  the  net  earnings  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1953.  The  bank's  undivided  profits 
for  the  6  months  ended  December  31,  1953,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulated  reserve  for  possible 
contingencies,  aggregate  $323.6  million. 

The  credits  authorized  during  the  6  months 
ended  December  31,  1953,  increased  the  total  of 
credits  authorized  by  the  bank  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  February  1934  to  $6.5  billion. 
As  of  December  31,  1953,  the  total  amount  dis- 
bursed under  such  authorizations  was  $4.5  billion. 
Of  this  amount  $1.7  billion  has  been  repaid. 

Loans  outstanding  on  December  31,  1953, 
amounted  to  $2.8  billion,  and  the  unutilized  por- 
tion of  established  active  credits  was  $519.1  mil- 
lion. The  uncommitted  lending  authority  of  the 
bank  stood  at  $1.1  billion  at  the  year  end. 

In  addition  to  its  operations  with  its  own  funds, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  as  agent  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  paid  $34.3  million  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  during  the  current  calendar 
year  from  collections  made  under  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  relating  to  approximately  $1.5  billion 
in  loans  to  17  countries. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  to  Congress,^  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  on  April  30,  1953,  went 
into  effect  on  August  5, 1953,  when  Maj.  Gen.  Glen 
E.  Edgerton  took  office  as  Managing  Director  and 
assumed  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the 
5-man  Board  of  Directors.  The  Managing  Direc- 
tor is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Director,  Lynn  U. 
Stambaugh,  and  an  Assistant  Director,  Hawthorne 
Arey. 


'  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  July  13, 1953,  p.  49. 
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U.N.  Command  Defines  Position  on  Nonrepatriated  War  Prisoners 


Following  are  the  texts  of  (1)  a  statement  made 
by  General  John  E.  Hull,  United  Nations  Com- 
rnander,  on  Decemher  23  and  {2)  a  letter  from 
General  Hull  delivered  on  Decemher  28  to  General 
K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chairman  of  the  Neutral  Natio-ns 
Repatriation  Commission,  setting  forth  the  United 
Nations  Command  position  on  the  return  to  civil- 
ian status  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea: 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  23 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission,  signed  at  Panmunjom 
on  June  8  of  this  year  ^  as  an  annex  to  the  armi- 
stice agreement  which  later  halted  armed  conflict 
in  Korea,  resolved  an  issue  which  alone  had  pro- 
tracted the  cease-fire  discussions  for  more  than  a 
year. 

The  issue  was  the  right  of  a  Pow  who  resists  re- 
patriation to  seek  asylum  and  of  a  detaining  power 
to  grant  it.  This  right  is  based  on  respect  under 
the  law  for  individual  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
To  upliold  it  the  Unc  fought  throughout  the  long 
and  at  times  frustrating  negotiations. 

Paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of  reference  provide 
that  at  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  the  transfer 
of  custody  of  Pow  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatri- 
ation Commission,  access  to  captured  personnel  by 
representatives  of  their  original  sides  shall  termi- 
nate. That  90-day  period  of  explanations  comes 
to  an  end  on  December  23. 

Paragraph  11  provides  that  as  of  the  end  of  the 
day  of  22  January  these  men  will  become  entitled 
to  their  freedom  as  civilians.  There  will  no  longer 
be  authority  for  their  custody  by  the  Indian  troops. 
As  civilians  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  go  to  any 
available  country  of  their  choice.  Public  state- 
ments made  by  representatives  of  the  ROK  and  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
contain  open  invitations  to  the  nearly  8,000  Korean 
and  more  than  14,000  Chinese  anti-Communists, 
respectively,  in  the  south  Cfi  camp  to  make  their 
new  homes  in  the  ROK  and  in  the  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  National  Government  of  the 


'  BuiXETiN  of  June  22,  1953,  p.  866. 
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Republic  of  China.  Representatives  of  these  2 
nations  are  being  informed  that  my  command  will 
use  all  available  facilities  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  the  individuals  who  desire  to  go  to  those 
countries.  Under  paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of 
reference  to  the  Nnrc  and  the  Indian  Red  Cross  are 
to  assist  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  apply  to 
go  to  neutral  countries  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Communist  obstructions 
have  caused  disagreements  and  disrupted  the  ex- 
planations to  nonrepatriate  Pow.  Despite  the 
fact  that  agreement  was  once  reached  concerning 
the  fundamental  rights  of  these  thousands  of 
prisoners,  the  Communists  have  persisted  in  em- 
ploying their  habitual  frustrating  tactics  to  the 
extent  that  the  work  of  the  Nnrc  has  been  inter- 
fered with  and  the  already  difficult  job  of  the 
Custodial  Force,  India,  greatly  complicated. 

With  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  explana- 
tions, I  desire  to  express  my  profound  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  Indian  troops.  In  their  unique 
and  sensitive  mission  these  officers  and  men  have 
demonstrated  an  almost  unprecedented  capacity 
for  military  firmness  and  humane  restraint.  Their 
rigid  adherence  to  mandate  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  terms  of  reference  has  earned  them  the  plaudits 
of  all  f  airminded  nations  of  the  world  and  an  un- 
shakable confidence  in  their  ability  to  continue 
their  duty  in  the  same  splendid  manner  until  their 
mission  is  completed  some  30  days  hence. 

LETTER  TO  GENERAL  THIMAYYA 

Dear  General  Thimayya  : 

I  have  read  carefully  the  interim  report  concurred 

in  by  the  Indian,  Czechoslovakian  and  Polish  dele- 
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gations  and  tlie  interim  report  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  delegations.  I  have 
also  read  the  accompanying  communications  indi- 
cating the  manner  in  which  failure  to  agree  to  a 
single  point  developed.  Of  the  two  reports,  I  find 
that  prepared  by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  delega- 
tions much  more  objective,  factual  and  indicative 
of  the  ojierations  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatria- 
tion  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  90-day  period  for 
explanations  has  now  terminated,  and  because  the 
issues  during  this  phase  of  Neutral  Nations  Repa- 
triation Commission  operations  have  been  so 
clearly  identified  by  both  reports,  I  see  little  posi- 
tive value  to  be  gained  by  expressing  detailed 
opinions  on  such  issue.  However,  in  order  to 
clarify  unmistakably  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  on  what  I  consider  to  be  certain 
key  elements,  I  am  constrained  to  submit  once 
more  a  reiteration  of  certain  salient  points: 

A.  The  United  Nations  Command  categorically 
denies  any  implication  that  we  have  attempted,  in 
any  way,  to  exercise  control  to  the  slightest  degree 
over  prisoners  in  the  south  camp  by  the  intro- 
duction of  agents  provocateur,  or  that  we  have 
attempted  to  maintain  any  type  of  covert  intel- 
ligence network. 

B.  The  allegation  that  prisoners  alone  in  the  south 
camp  were  responsible  for  the  failure  to  complete 
explanations  I  find  totally  unacceptable.  Al- 
though the  United  Nations  Command  had  no 
permanent  representation  in  either  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  or  custodian 
force,  India,  it  appears  clearly  obvious  from  re- 
ports received  from  our  duly  authorized  liaison, 
observation  and  explainer  personnel,  as  well  as 
from  official  statements  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  itself,  that  the  primary 
causes  of  failure  were  due  to: 

(1)  The  severe  disappointment  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  at  their  inability  to 
secure  more  than  a  nominal  percentage  of  re- 
turnees from  groups  receiving  explanations. 

(2)  The  delaying  tactics  adopted  by  Korean 
People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
including : 

(A)  Unreasonable  and  changing  demands  for 
facilities. 

(B)  Refusal  to  accept  reasonable  numbers  of 
willing  prisoners  for  explanations  during  each 
day. 

(C)  Refusal  of  Korean  People's  Army  and 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  to  utilize  available 
explaining  time  unless  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission  and  Custodian  Force, 
India  conformed  to  all  their  demands  which  in- 


cluded the  use  of  force  and  other  impracticable  ' 
actions. 

C.  The  United  Nations  Command,  on  the  other 
hand,  supports  fully  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the 
Indian,  Swedish  and  Swiss  delegations  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  force  against  defenseless  prisoners. 

D.  The  terms  of  reference  plainly  specify  that  ex- 
planations would  be  terminated  as  of  23  December 

1953.  We  therefore  cannot  accept  any  alternate 
proposal  which  may  be  made  by  any  other  agency 
on  this  point,  just  as  we  shall  not  accept  any  other 
proposal  which  amends  the  date  22  January,  the 
last  day  upon  which  prisoners  in  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  custody  can  be  denied 
their  freedom. 

E.  The  termination  date  of  custody,  22  January 

1954,  120  days  after  the  Neutral  Repatriation 
Commission  originally  assumed  custody,  is  fixed 
and  does  not  depend  on  the  holding  of  any  politi- 
cal conference,  the  holding  of  which  was,  by  terms 
of  the  armistice  agi'eement,  to  be  recommended 
to  their  respective  governments  by  the  command- 
ers of  each  side  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

With  specific  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
of  28  December  1953  (forwarding  the  aforemen- 
tioned reports)  which  discusses  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 
mission now  that  the  explanation  period  has 
ended  and  no  political  conference  is  in  session,  I 
believe  the  foregoing  views  are  sufficiently  clear 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  sound  and  logical  course 
of  action.  As  of  230001 1  January  1954,  prisoners 
now  in  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatria- 
tion Commission,  having  then  become  entitled  to 
civilian  status  are  free  to  move  to  destinations  of 
their  choice.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  assisted 
by  the  United  Nations  Command,  I  suggest  that 
they  be  moved  south  in  orderly,  manageable 
groups  and  according  to  a  phased  schedule,  so 
that  they  may  be  received  at  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  location  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand is  fully  prepared  to  receive  them  and  aid 
them  to  move  to  destinations  of  their  choice  to 
settle  into  peaceful  civilian  pursuits. 

For  those  who  may  apply  to  go  to  neutral  nations, 
the  United  Nations  Command  (as  ]ireviously  out- 
lined to  you)  stands  ready  to  assist  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  in  care  and  dis- 
position during  the  period  22  January-21  Febru- 
ary. Whether  we  can  continue  assistance  after  21 
February  will  depend  upon  the  situation  then  pre- 
vailing ;  I  can,  however,  assure  you  of  our  coopera- 
tion insofar  as  practicable  in  my  capacity  as  a 
military  commander. 

With  assurances  of  my  continued  esteem,  I  am, 
sincerely  yours,  J.  E.  Hui^l,  General,  United  States 
Army,  Cormnander-in-Chief. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  REPORT:     FOR  THE  PERIOD  AUGUST  1-15,  1953' 


r.N.  doc.  S/3.148 
Dated  December  4,  1953 

I  lierewith  submit  rejiort  number  75  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
August  1953,  inclusive. 

The  period  1-15  August  marlied  the  beginning  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  result 
of  long  and  careful  planning  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand became  evident  as  the  various  agencies  and  support 
groups  established  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
carry  out  the  implementation  were  phased  into  operation 
on  schedule. 

After  the  exchange  of  credentials  by  both  sides  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  held  frequent  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  procedures  agreeable  to  both 
sides. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  method  of  operation  of 
Joint  Observer  Teams  which  were  dispatched  to  their 
assigned  areas.  Marking  of  boundaries,  clearing  of 
hazards  and  construction  of  the  various  installations  were 
begun  within  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  Civil  Police  and  the 
type  of  arms  they  may  carry  within  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  Neutral  Nations  In.spection  Teams  were  dispatched 
to  the  Ports  of  Entry  of  both  sides. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  an  advance  party  rei)- 
resenting  the  Indian  contingent  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission  and  the  Custodial  Forces,  India, 
arrived  in  Tokyo.  This  group  was  headed  by  Mr.  N.  K. 
Nehru  and  Major  General  Thorat.  The  Indians  were 
briefed  at  United  Nations  Command  Headquarters  on  the 


'  Transmitted  on  Dec.  3  to  the  Secretary-General,  for 
circulation  to  members  of  the  Security  Council,  by  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  U.N.  Text  of  the  50th  report  ap- 
pears in  the  Bulletin  of  Dee.  15,  1952,  p.  958 ;  the  51st 
and  52d  reports,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1034;  the  53d  report, 
Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  155 ;  the  54th  report,  Feb.  9,  1953.  p.  224 ; 
the  55th  report,  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  276;  the  56th  report. 
Mar.  2, 1953,  p.  348 ;  excerpts  from  the  57th,  58th,  and  59th 
reports,  May  11,  19.53,  p.  690;  excerpts  from  the  61st, 
64th,  and  65th  reports,  July  13,  1953,  p.  50 ;  excerpts  from 
the  67th,  68th,  and  69th  reports,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  423; 
excerpts  from  the  70th,  71st,  72d,  and  73d  reports,  Jan.  4, 
1954,  p.  30 ;  and  the  74th  report,  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  61.  The 
60th,  62d,  63d,  and  66th  reports  were  omitted  from  the 
Bulij;tin. 


arrangements  made  by  the  United  Nations  Command  for 
the  reception  of  Indian  troops  into  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
including  movement,  quarters  and  logistical  support  to 
be  provided.  After  this  first  briefing  the  Indian  party 
was  flown  to  Korea  where  they  were  met  by  the  Senior 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  and  further  briefed  at  the  site  of  their 
prospective  operations.  The  group  then  proceeded  to  the 
Communist  Headquarters  where  they  remained  for  two 
days.  Upon  their  return  to  Munsan-ni  the  Indian  party 
met  with  the  Senior  Member  United  Nations  Command 
Military  Armistice  Commission  and  his  staff  at  which 
time  the  two  groups  drafted  a  tentative  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding",  with  regard  to  facilities  and  support 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  instiillation 
within  the  Demilitarized  Zone  on  the  United  Nations 
Command  side  of  the  Demarcation  Line.  The  Indian 
party  then  returned  to  Tokyo  where  one  more  short  con- 
ference was  held  at  United  Nations  Command  Head- 
quarters. At  this  conference  the  tentative  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding",  was  discussed  with  representatives  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief's,  United  Nations  Command, 
staff  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The 
Indian  Advance  Party  tlien  departed  Toyko  for  India. 

Adhering  scrupulously  to  the  terms  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  for  the  repatriation  of  captured  personnel, 
the  United  Nations  Command  commenced  delivery  to  the 
Communists  on  5,  August  1953,  of  those  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  direct  repatriation.  De- 
tailed plans,  which  had  been  prepared  long  in  advance, 
were  implemented  in  order  to  insure  orderly  and  efficient 
delivery  in  accordance  with  the  daily  schedules  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety,  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  sick 
and  injured  personnel  to  be  repatriated  by  our  side. 

As  was  the  case  during  the  exchange  of  sick  and  injured 
captured  personnel  during  April  and  May  1953,  the  main 
difliculties  encountered  in  the  deliveries  were  created, 
not  by  the  numerous  logistical  and  other  problems  nor- 
mally to  be  expected  during  a  move  of  this  magnitude,  but 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  Early  in  the  exchange. 
Communist  returnees,  obviously  under  orders,  ripped 
newly  Issued  clothing,  cast  aside  comfort  items  and,  in 
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general,  tried  to  present  as  dismal  a  picture  as  possible 
for  the  Communist  photojn'aphers  who  were  conveniently 
on  hand.  Positive  evidence  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand had  provided  adequate  food  and  medical  care  for 
all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  was  plain  for  all 
to  see,  and  was  duly  recorded  by  press  representatives. 

In  spite  of  all  the  diflBculties  and  obstacles  placed  in 
the  United  Nations  Command  path  by  the  returning  hard 
core  Communists,  the  United  Nations  Command  handled 
its  portion  of  the  exchange  with  patience  and  firmness. 
By  the  end  of  the  period  of  this  report,  a  total  of  29,630 
prisoners  in  United  Nations  Command  custody  had  been 
returned  to  Communist  control. 

Meanwhile,  as  those  United  Nations  Command  repatri- 
ates from  Communist  control  began  telling  their  indi- 
vidual stories,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  every  measure  possible  to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  their  captives  that  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  had  started  the  war.  The 
conditions  of  the  first  returnees  bore  mute  evidence  of 
the  inadequate  and  often  brutal  treatment  United  Nations 
Command  prisoners  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  By  15  August,  the  following  numbers  of 
United  Nations  Command  personnel  had  been  released 
from  Communist  captivity  and  were  well  on  their  way 
to  home  and  loved  ones : 

United   States 957 

Other  United  Nations 693 

Republic   of   Korea 2,726 

Total 4,370 

At  2200  hours  on  27  July,  the  order  to  cease  fire  was 
complied  vv'ith  by  United  Nations  Command  divisions 
along  the  entire  battle  front  and  withdrawal  to  new  de- 
fensive positions  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  was 
begun. 

Seventy- two  hours  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all 
United  Nations  Command  troops  had  withdrawn  south  of 
the  zone.  Subsequently  unarmed  troops  returned  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  clear  mine 
fields  and  other  hazards  to  the  safe  movement  of  personnel 
of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  and  its  Joint  Ob- 
server Teams.  Other  unarmed  troops  were  engaged  in 
salvaging  equipment,  and  marking  the  southern  border  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone.  These  operations  continued 
throughout  the  period. 

Meanwhile,  south  of  the  zone  United  Nations  Command 
troops  were  expeditiously  re-establishing  their  new  lines 
of  defense  and  instituting  a  training  programme  designed 
to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  morale  and  combat  readiness. 

In  accordance  with  the  Armistice  Agreement  all  hostili- 
ties ceased  and  the  United  Nations  Naval  Blockade  of  the 
Korean  Coast  was  terminated  at  2200  on  27  July.  One 
of  the  immediate  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  Naval  Forces 
became  the  evacuation  of  the  coastal  islands  of  Korea. 
On  2  August,  United  Nations  Command  Naval  Forces  re- 
ported that  the  withdrawal  of  personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment  had  been  completed  from  all  islands  north  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  off  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  and  from  islands  lying  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  provincial  boundary  line  between  Hwang- 
iae  Do  and  Kyonggi-Do  oft  the  west  coast  except  the 
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island  groups  of  Paengyong  Do,  Taechong  Do,  Sochong 
Do,  Yonpyong  Do  (including  Kunyonpyong  Do  and  Soyong- 
yong  Do),  and  U-Do  which  are  to  remain  under  the  mili- 
tary control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  United  Nations 
Command. 

The  basic  concept  of  all  United  Nations  Naval  operations 
in  the  first  post  Armistice  fifteen-day  period  has  been  that 
of  maintaining  forces  in  position  to  counter  immediately 
further  aggression  or  attack;  conduct  training  exercises, 
and  achieve  a  high  state  of  material  readiness.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  units  not 
required  in  execution  of  initial  tasks  or  in  operating  areas 
adjacent  to  Korea  were  placed  in  a  maintenance  status. 

United  Nations  Naval  aircraft  operating  from  fast  at- 
tack carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  conducted  intensive 
training  exercises,  maintained  an  alert  state  of  readiness, 
and  at  all  times  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Agreement.  One  thousand  and  one 
hundred  seventy-eight  sorties  were  flown  during  the  period. 
The  largest  percentage  of  these  were  training  flights. 

During  this  period  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  a  marked 
impact  area  in  East  Korea  to  be  used  for  training  purposes 
was  investigated.  At  the  close  of  the  period  an  area  was 
under  preparation  and  will  be  available  about  1  September. 

A  United  Nations  Command  carrier  has  been  selected 
as  a  helicopter  landing  platform  in  order  to  lift  approxi- 
mately ,5000  Indian  troops  from  Inchon  to  the  Demil- 
itarized Zone.  The  troops  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Inchon  by  ship  from  1  through  26  September.  The  troops 
will  then  be  transferred  to  the  carrier  by  landing  craft 
thence  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  by  Army  and  Marine 
helicopters. 

Patrols  were  established  and  have  been  conducted  off 
the  Korean  West  Coast  to  seaward  of  the  Han  River 
Estuary  under  supervision  and  south  of  thirty-seven 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes  north  latitude  for  protection 
of  the  friendly  coast.  Patrols  ofC  the  Korean  East  Coast 
were  established  and  executed  from  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to  127 
degrees  east  longitude.  No  significant  events  were 
observed  at  any  time. 

Planes  from  the  First  Marine  Air  Wing  based  in  Korea 
conducted  intensive  training  exerei.ses  during  the  period. 
In  addition  fift.y-four  intercept  and  day  and  night  patrol 
sorties  were  flown.     No  significant  activity  was  reported. 

United  Nations  Naval  patrol  planes  continued  their 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas. 
These  planes  flew  one  hundred  seven  sorties  during  the 
period,  conducting  daily  shipping  surveillance,  anti-sub- 
marine and  weather  reeonnaLssance  missions  over  the 
water  surrounding  Korea.  In  addition,  these  planes  sup- 
ported and  engaged  in  special  training  exercises  as 
directed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  sixty-day  deadline  for  the  comple- 
tion of  "BIG  SWITCH"  as  agreed  to  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Armistice  Agreement,  embarkation  of  prison- 
ers of  war  in  ships  .sijecially  cribbed  for  this  purpo.se  began 
on  2S  July.  The  importance  of  this  operation  is  shown,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  ten  ships  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  return  to  the  United  States  were  retained  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

As  of  15  August  the  United  Nations  Command  had  lifted 
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33,760  prisoners  of  war  from  Koje-Do,  Cheju-Do,  Yonchi- 
Do,  Pongam-Do  and  Chogu-ri  to  Inchon  and  838  sick  and 
wounded  repatriates  from  Koje-Do  to  Pusan  for  further 
transportation  by  rail  to  the  exchange  site.  This  repre- 
sents about  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  to  be 
lifted.  Mutually  planned  and  agreed  daily  quotas  have 
been  met  with  only  minor  problems.  Heavy  rains  halted 
transportation  of  prisoners  of  war  from  Inchon  to  the 
exchange  site  on  13  August.  Two  vessels  were  used  as 
floating  stockades  during  the  night.  However,  trucks 
began  making  deliveries  on  the  14th.  Normal  quotas  were 
being  accepted  the  following  day.  Several  ships  have 
reported  instances  of  chanting  and  singing  by  the  prison- 
ers with  scattered  attempts  to  demolish  partitions.  All 
of  these  demonstrations  were  controlled  without  casualty. 

Auxiliary  vessels  continued  to  provide  mobile  logistics, 
salvage,  towing  and  additional  services  as  required  by  all 
afloat  units. 

Salvage  operations  are  continuing  on  the  Cornhusker 
Mariner  aground  to  seaward  of  the  Pusan  Harbor  baffles. 
On  14  August  salvage  workers  commenced  securing  ship 
for  expected  typhoon  "Nina".  The  salvage  oflBcer  re- 
ported that  he  planned  to  cut  the  ship  in  vicinity  of 
frame  106  and  beach  stern  and  bow  sections  separately 
in  safe  water. 

The  removal  of  the  sunken  dredge  in  Inchon  Harbor 
has  now  been  given  highest  priority  among  the  harbor 
clearance  projects  in  the  Far  East.  The  removal  of  the 
dredge  has  been  scheduled  to  begin  about  15  September. 

United  Nations  Command  Naval  auxiliary  vessels  and 
transports  provided  personnel  lifts  and  logistic  support 
for  the  United  Nations  Command  forces  in  Korea. 

In  order  to  combat  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  after 
a  prolonged  period  of  combat  operations  United  Nations 
Naval  Commands  have  envisaged  plans  whereby  the 
morale  of  Naval  forces  may  even  be  enhanced  during 
Armistice  operations.  These  plans  include  additional  op- 
portunities for  fleet  forces  to  visit  ports  in  the  western 
Pacific,  full  opportunity  for  maintaining  upkeep  and 
maintenance  schedules  and  increased  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual ship,  unit,  group  and  force  training  exercises. 

The  Far  East  Air  Forces  continued  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  by  conducting  non- 
combat  operations  during  the  period.  To  minimize  the 
possibility  of  air  violations  of  the  Armistice  conditions, 
additional  controls  were  placed  on  the  movement  of 
United  Nations  aircraft  in  areas  immediately  adjacent 


to  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  coastal  regions  as  well 
as  upon  the  entry  and  exit  of  aircraft  into  and  out  of 
South  Korea.  Patrols  were  flown  immediately  south  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  of  the  315th  Air  Division  con- 
tinued airlift  operations  between  Japan  and  Korea  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  In 
this  task,  3558  sorties  transported  9471.3  tons  of  cargo, 
including  49,052  passengers  and  medical  evacuees.  Also 
included  in  this  total  were  260  repatriated  United  Na- 
tions prisoners  of  war  whose  physical  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  a  trip  by  surface  vessel  inadvisable. 

Air  Sea  Rescue  Units  of  Far  East  Air  Forces  continued 
their  assigned  role  of  search  and  rescue  of  missing  aircraft 
and  crews,  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  recovery  of  other  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  distress. 

Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  newly  appointed  United  Nations 
Command  Economic  Co-ordinator,  will  replace  Dr.  Henry 
J.  Ta.sca,  former  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
for  Korea  Economic  Affairs,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command  Economic  Adviser  and  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Combined  Economic  Board  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Mr.  Wood  will  establish  his  ofiice  in  Korea 
where  he  will  co-ordinate  the  existing  aid  programmes  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  and  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  with  the  additional  United 
States  economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  resulting 
from  Dr.  Tasca's  report  to  the  President  concerning  ways 
and  means  for  strengthening  the  Korean  economy.^ 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations  collective 
action  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  Command  has  sub- 
mitted bi-weekly  reports  on  its  activities  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition,  special  supplementary  reports  were 
submitted  on  appropriate  occasions.  In  general,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bi-weekly  United  Nations  Command  reports 
has  been  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Korea.  In  light  of  the  armistice  in  Korea,  which 
has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  need  for  regular  bi-weekly  reports.  However,  the 
United  Nations  Command  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  July  7, 
1950  by  rendering  reports  from  time  to  time  as  appropriate 
on  the  activities  undertaken  in  implementation  of  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreement. 


^  For  a  summary  of  Dr.  Tasca's  report,  see  Bxjlletin  of 
Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  313. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Arab  Refugee  Situation 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  NEAR  EAST 
REFUGEE  SURVEY  COMMISSION  i 

December  11,  1953 
I.  Basis  and  Scope  of  Study 

The  Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the 
Near  East  was  appointed  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Its  members  are  the  Honorable 
Edwin  L.  Mechem,  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Chairman,  Honorable  P.  Kenneth  Peterson,  Legis- 
lator and  Member  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, from  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  James  L.  Fieser, 
former  Vice  Chairman  and  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
each  representative  of  a  different  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  was  set  up  in  October,  1953, 
under  provision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  as  follows: 

Section  706,  Title  V.  Relating  to  organization  and  gen- 
eral provision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  as  follows:  *  *  *  (g)  Near  East  Refugees — 
add  after  Sec.  548,  the  following  new  section : 

Section  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the 
world  in  general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make 
a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East  and 
report  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress  within 
one  hundred  tifty  da.vs  after  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  IS.'JS  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  for 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and 
recommendations,  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  a  program  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  tal- 
ents of  these  refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  re- 
sources of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  the  Commission 
would  depart  for  the  Near  East  on  November  7, 
and  that  about  three  weeks  would  be  spent  in  the 
area  studying  the  situation.  On  their  return  the 
Commission  would  complete  its  report  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  by  December  14,  1953,  as 
provided  by  Section  549  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  quoted  above. 

^  Transmitted  on  Dec.  14  to  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


Circumstances,  however,  necessitated  a  defer- 
ment of  the  field  survey  to  a  more  feasible  date. 
It  was  therefore  detemiined  that  an  interim  report 
be  filed  pending  a  later  visit  to  the  Near  East  to 
study  the  situation  at  first  hand,  when  a  final  re- 
port would  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  survey  the  conditions  in  the  area  first 
hand,  it  decided  to  commence  its  examination  of 
the  problem  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Consultation  with  official  representatives  of 
the  Arab  and  Israeli  Governments  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Consultation  with  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  ofiicials  of  the  United  Nations,  and  at- 
tendance at  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Palestine  question. 

3.  Consultation  with  Members  of  Congi'ess  who 
have  recently  been  in  the  Near  East. 

4.  Meet  with  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  Interview  officials  of  voluntary  and  non-gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  conduct  relief  pro- 
gi"ams  in  the  Near  Ea.st  area. 

6.  Conferences  with  r«presentatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  ( UNRWA) ,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervisory  Organi- 
zation, and  with  the  former  United  Nations  Act- 
ing Mediator  for  Palestine,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

7.  Consultations  on  water  resources  with  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  Special  Representative  of  the 
President,  and  with  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

8.  Study  of  reports,  and  other  documentation 
on  the  subject. 

All  of  the  above  were  done,  and  in  all  contacts  the 
Commission  was  received  cordially. 

Because  the  Commission  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  firm  findings  until  an  inspection  of  con- 
ditions in  the  area  is  possible,  this  is  necessarily 
an  interim  report. 

II.  The  Problem 

The  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  are  the  vic- 
tims of  political,  economic,  social,  and  religious 
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forces  between  Arab  States  and  what  is  now  Israel. 
The  movements  and  inter-relationship  of  events 
which  resulted  in  this  situation  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
continue  to  influence  the  attitudes  of  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  in  dealing  with  the  refugee  prob- 
lem as  outlined  in  Section  VIII  below.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  following  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion of  1917,  favoring  the  establishment  in  Pales- 
tinex)f  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  there 
was  increasing  friction  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
as  the  latter  became  more  numerous  and  achieved 
a  I'ecognized  status  through  the  Jewish  Agency 
under  the  British  mandate.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  before  and  during  World 
War  II  led  to  increased  pressures  for  mass  Jewish 
migration  to  Palestine  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  question 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  Palestine  Mandate  under 
the  League  of  Nations  led  the  British  Grovernment 
to  place  the  Palestine  question  before  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Api'il  1947.  In  response  to  the  British 
proposal,  the  General  Assembly  established  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Palestine  to  submit  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  in 
September  1947.  Its  report  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1947,  adopting  a  Plan  of  Partition  for 
Palestine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
Arab  State  and  a  Jewish  State  from  the  former 
Palestine  Mandate,  with  a  separate  international 
status  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  two  proposed  states  was  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  a  United  Nations  commission.  The 
immediate  rejection  of  this  proposal  by  the  Arab 
nations,  the  indicated  detennination  of  "the  British 
Government  to  surrender  authority  over  the  man- 
dated area,  and  the  determined  planning  by  Jew- 
ish elements  to  assume  the  statehood  recommended 
for  them  by  the  General  Assembly  led  to  violence 
and  terrorism  in  the  area.  Thus  when  on  May  15, 
1948,  Israel  declared  its  statehood  and  was  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
several  other  nations  and  when  on  the  same  date 
the  British  Government  formally  surrendered  its 
mandatory  powers,  open  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween armed  forces  of  neighboring  Arab  States 
and  Israel. 

By  reason  of  hostilities,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Palestinian  Arabs  fled  to  neighboring  Arab 
countries,  hopeful  of  an  early  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes.  In  1949  their  numbers  were  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000.  Approximately  half  of  them 
found  refuge  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
where  they  constitute  over  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  countiy.  Over  200,000  fled  to  the 
City  of  Gaza  and  its  environs,  under  Egyptian 
control,  where  they  out-numbered  the  local  inhabit- 
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ants  three  to  one.  Another  group  of  100,000 
moved  northward  to  Lebanon,  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  country  by  10%.  Nearly  100,000 
took  refuge  in  Syria. 

Their  shelter  was  whatever  they  could  find — 
mosques,  barracks,  schools,  huts,  and  even  caves. 
For  many  months  the  Arab  governments  made 
temporary  arrangements  for  feeding  them.  Since 
this  was  a  burden  which  the  Arab  States  could  not 
long  sustain,  they  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
for  help. 

III.  Early  United  Nations  Interest  and  Concern 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  inunediately  faced  with  a  three-fold 
task :  bringing  about  cessation  of  hostilities ;  as- 
sisting in  the  negotiation  of  armistice  agreements ; 
and  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees. 
Through  a  series  of  decisions  by  the  Security 
Council  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Bundle  in  their  successive  roles  as  United  Nations 
mediators,  the  first  two  tasks  were  substantially 
completed  early  in  1947.  With  respect  to  relief, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
November  1948  established  a  $32  million  relief 
program  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  all  governments,  with  field  operations 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. This  was  admittedly  a  stop-gap  relief 
measure  which  left  unresolved  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  refugees. 

The  United  Nations  was  equally  concerned  with 
the  longer  range  task  of  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  issues  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  In  its  resolution  of  December 
11,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  established  a  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission,  whose  principal 
function  was  to  assist  the  Governments  concerned 
to  achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  out- 
standing between  them.  In  paragraph  11  of  this 
same  resolution,  it  dealt  with  the  political  aspects 
of  the  refugee  question  in  the  following  terms : 

11.  Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighl)ours  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
and  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property 
of  those  choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  which  under  principles  of  international  law 
or  in  equity,  should  be  made  good  by  the  Governments 
or  authorities  responsible. 

Subsequent  action  by  the  United  Nations  is  dealt 
with  in  Section  VI  below. 


IV.  United  States  Interest  and  Concern 

The  American  people  have  a  natural  humani- 
tarian concern  in  the  plight  of  these  imfortunate 
people.  During  the  past  three  and  one-half  years 
they  have  made  contributions  through  numerous 
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religious,  charitable,  and  philanthropic  groups  for 
the  welfare  of  these  people  amounting  to  about 
$8,000,000. 

The  stake  of  this  Government  in  the  Near  East, 
as  related  to  the  refugee  problem,  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  dated  July  24, 1953 : 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  doing  what  it 
can  to  help  solve  the  refugee  problem  because  of  its  di- 
rect relationship  to  the  economic  and  political  stability 
and  the  security  of  the  Near  East.  The  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  internal  order  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  threatened 
hy  economic  chaos.  Communist  penetration,  or  military 
hostilities.  Disorder  with  a  resultant  possibility  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  this  part  of  the  world  would 
threaten  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  generally. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  its  interest  and  concern  is 
given  in  Section  VII  below. 


V.  Present  Situation  of  the  Refugees 

There  are  now  870,000  registered  refugees  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees.  They  are 
distributed  as  follows : 

Jordan 475,  000 

Gaza 208,  000 

Lebanon 102. 000 

Syria 85,  000 

In  addition,  about  5,000  in  Iraq  are  being  assisted 
by  that  Government. 

The  1600  calorie  daily  ration  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  flour,  dried  vegetables,  oils,  and 
fats,  is  considered  a  minimvim  sustaining  ration. 
The  cost  per  person  for  all  relief  is  estimated  at 
slightly  less  than  $3.00  per  month.  One-third  of 
the  refugees  now  live  in  Unrwa  camps,  while  the 
remainder  live  in  towns  and  villages,  many  of  them 
in  make-shift  shelter.  Their  numbers  are  grow- 
ing as  a  result  of  a  natural  increase  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  annually. 

Substantial  numbers  of  them  are  close  to  their 
former  homes  in  what  is  now  Israel.  Many  cross 
the  armistice  lines  to  sow  crops  in  the  spring  and 
reap  them  in  the  fall.  Tiiese,  and  crossings  for 
other  purposes,  often  result  in  shooting  incidents 
and  constitute  a  continuing  source  of  tension  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  particularly 
along  the  Israel-Jordan  border. 

Except  in  Jordan,  the  refugees  have  no  citizen- 
ship and  no  employment  rights.  In  Jordan,  where 
the  refugee  population  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  the  presence  of  (he  ref- 
ugees has  tended  to  depress  wage  levels  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  already  low  standard  of  living 
prevailing  in  that  country.  Moreover,  there  are 
in  addition  about  120,000  who  are  not  refugees,  but 
who  have  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  as  a  result 


of  armistice  lines  which  separate  their  homes  from 
their  lands  or  places  of  occupation. 

In  Lebanon  where  there  is  under-employment 
of  the  indigenous  peoples,  the  refugees  are  neither 
accorded  legal  permission  to  work  nor  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  clue  to  the  delicate  balance  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  on  which  their  political 
system  is  based. 

In  Syria  consideration  is  being  given  to  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  the  refugees  to  work 
and  to  acquire  citizenship. 

In  Gaza,  a  city  of  80,000  before  hostilities,  con- 
ditions are  exceptionally  deplorable  because  the 
economic  activity  of  that  city  has  been  severely 
curtailed  since  it  was  cut  off  from  its  normal  eco- 
nomic life  under  the  Palestine  Mandate.  The 
addition  of  a  refugee  population  of  more  than 
200,000  in  this  small  strip,  25  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  has  created 
an  impossible  economic  situation. 

VI.  Efforts  To  Resolve  the  Problem 

The  refugee  problem  has  been  inexorably  linked 
with  the  general  problem  of  resolving  outstand- 
ing issues  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  In 
the  words  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,^ 

The  refugee  problem  is  the  principal  unresolved  issue 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Outstanding  issues  are 
generally  listed  as  compensation  to  the  refugees,  repatria- 
tion of  the  refugees,  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  holy  places.  None  of 
these  issues  can  }ye  separated  from  the  refugee  problem 
because  that  is  the  human  problem. 

Despite  the  connection  of  the  refugee  problem 
with  the  overall  political  problem,  plans  and  pro- 
grams were  needed  to  provide  for  refugee  em- 
ployment and  the  reduction  of  ration  rolls  with- 
out awaiting  settlement  of  other  outstanding  is- 
sues. This  need  was  first  recognized  in  lO-tO  when 
a  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for 
the  Middle  East  was  established  mider  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  mis- 
sion, after  a  field  survey,  pointed  to  the  need  to 
provide  immediate  employment  for  refugees  on 
useful  works  such  as  roads,  afforestation  and  ter- 
racing, which  did  not  require  extensive  planning. 
At  the  same  time  it  pointed  to  certain  longer  range 
developmental  possibilities  in  the  countries  shel- 
tering the  refugees  and  recommended  a  number  of 
))ilot  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Economic  Survey  Mission,  the  General  Assembly, 
on  December  8,  1949,  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  (Unrwa)  to  take  over  the  relief  opera- 
tion initiated  in  1948,  and  to  undertake  works 
projects  for  refugee  employment.  These  projects, 
initiated  by  Unrwa  in  1950,  demonstrated  that 

=  BuiXETiN  of  June  8,  1953,  p.  823. 
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refugee  skills  could  be  constructively  used,  even 
though  they  did  not  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary reduction  in  the  ration  rolls.  Moreover, 
they  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  longer 
range  development  programs  which  would  oner 
continuing  employment  for  refugees.  _ 

It  was  with  such  possibilities  in  mind  that  the 
Director  and  Advisory  Commission  of  Unrwa  rec- 
ommended to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  a  three-year  "reintegration"  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,000,  and  relief  costs  esti- 
mated for  the  same  three-year  period  at  $50,000,- 
000.  This  program  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  January  26,  1952. 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  Unrwa  in  the 
implementation  of  this  program  has  been  to  find 
practicable  projects  at  reasonable  cost  in  countries 
where  the  refugees  are  presently  located,  which 
are  politically  acceptable  to  the  governments  con- 
cerned. A  brief  description  of  the  major  efforts 
and  results  to  date  follows : 

Jordan.  In  a  country  of  scarce  resources — agri- 
cultural, industrial,  or  mineral — and  an  extremely 
low  standard  of  living,  development  prospects 
were  not  bright.  Attention  was  focused,  however, 
on  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  lands  in  the  Jor- 
dan Valley  through  water  storage  facilities  and 
irrigation  works.  A  proposal  was  advanced  'w\ 
1952  for  a  liigh  dam  on  the  Yai'muk  River  for 
storage  and  power  purposes,  under  which  the 
stored  water  of  the  Yarmuk  would  be  used  to  irri- 
gate both  sides  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley  within 
the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

A  program  agreement  was  concluded  between 
Unrwa  and  Jordan  under  which  Unrwa  agreed 
to  reserve  to  December  31,  1953,  $40,000,000  for 
such  a  development,  provided  that  it  was  feasible 
and  principally  benefited  refugees. 

Before  embarking  on  a  development  involving 
the  water  interests  of  other  countries,  Unrwa  de- 
cided that  a  desk  study  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
waters  should  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effective  and  economic  use  under  a  compre- 
hensive plan  without  regard  to  existing  bound- 
aries. This  study,  undertaken  by  Charles  T.  Main. 
Inc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  TVA,  and  com- 
pleted in  October  1953,  resulted  in  a  basic  plan 
for  the  unified  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  entire  Jordan  Valley.  This  plan  was  de- 
veloped without  regard  to  political  frontiers,  and 
shows  how  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  mav  be  effi- 
ciently stored  and  controlled  for  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power.  It  is  designed  to  give  max- 
imum benefits  to  all  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  River,  including  the  refugees,  with  the 
least  cost. 

A  rough  cost  estimate  of  the  unified  plan  would 
be  $121,000,000,  without  power  phases  included, 
and  of  which  about  $42,000,000  would  be  for  works 
in  Jordan,  not  including  land  development.  The 
high  dam  on  the  Yarmuk  is  shown  in  this  report 
to  be  excessively  costly  in  terms  of  storage  for 
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irrigation  purposes  when  the  natural  reservoirs  of 
Lake  Tiberias  could  be  utilized  at  a  relatively 
small  cost.  This  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  a  lower  dam  on  the  Yarmuk  designed  pri- 
marily for  power.  Of  still  greater  importance, 
far  more  water  would  be  available  under  the  uni- 
fied plan  for  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  lower  Jor- 
dan and  consequently  benefit  a  larger  number  of 
I'efugees.  Acceptance  of  the  basic  principle  of 
the  plan  by  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel  is 
essential  if  the  far-reaching  benefits  contemplated 
under  it  are  to  be  realized.  Without  acceptance  of 
its  basic  principles,  this  prospect  for  a  livelihood 
for  some  150-200,000  refugees  in  Jordan  may  be 
lost. 

In  view  of  the  economic  and  political  importance 
of  the  unified  plan,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston  as  his  Special  Representative  to  explain 
its  significance  and  benefits  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. In  the  meantime,  the  necessary  detailed 
engineering  surveys  are  proceeding  on  projects  in 
Jordan  which  are  consistent  with  the  plan,  and  on 
which  construction  could  be  started  within  the 
coming  yeai'. 

Meanwhile,  other  projects  are  in  operation  in 
Jordan.  An  $11  million  progi-am  agreement  was 
concluded  with  Jordan  in  1952  under  which  proj- 
ects are  being  undertaken  to  provide  a  living  for 
approximately  6,000  refugee  families  (30,000 
refugees) .  A  number  of  projects  under  this  pro- 
gram have  been  completed,  including  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  villages  of  refugees  whose  homes  were 
formerly  in  Israel,  but  whose  lands  lie  along  the 
Jordanian  side  of  the  armistice  line.  This  pro- 
gram has  also  included  housing  projects  in  Am- 
man, the  capital  of  Jordan,  and  several  small 
agricultural  settlements  where  ground  water  has 
been  found.  A  vocational  training  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1  million  has  been  undertaken  to 
provide  technical  training  in  vocations  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  for  trained  persons.  Other 
projects  have  included  loans  to  private  enterprises 
providing  employment  of  refugees  through  the 
Jordan  Development  Bank,  part  of  whose  capi- 
tal is  subscribed  by  Unrwa. 

Syria.  A  $30  million  program  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  Unrwa  and  the  Syrian 
Government  which  reserves  $30  million  for  agri- 
cultural, technical  training,  educational  and  other 
projects  to  provide  employment  for  the  85,000 
refugees  now  resident  in  Syria.  One  agricultural 
settlement  for  200  families  (1,000  refugees)  is  near 
completion.  With  regard  to  larger-scale  projects, 
the  Director  of  Unrwa  in  his  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1953,^  stated  that : 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  find  areas  suitable 
for  more  significant  agricultural  development,  and  two 
survey  expeditions  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  in 
north  and  northeast  Syria.  The  conclusion  reached  as  a 
result  of  these  surveys  was  that  the  area  had  great  po- 
tentialities and  that  opportunities  existed  on  State  do- 
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main  land,  not  only  for  major  schemes,  btit  also  for  many 
projects  involving  only  minor  pumping  from  the 
Euphrates,  which  could  be  completed  and  put  to  use  com- 
paratively quickly.  Detailed  topographical,  engineering 
and  soils  survey  would  have  to  be  made  before  the  suit- 
ability of  any  given  site  for  a  major  scheme  could  be 
accurately  assessed,  but  so  far  government  permission 
for  these  surveys  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Egypt.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  200,000  refugees  at  Gaza 
and  has  extended  full  cooperation  to  Unrwa  in 
exploring  various  possibilities  for  settling  these 
refugees  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Surveys  were 
made  two  years  ago  for  underground  water  re- 
sources which  would  be  capable  of  supporting 
i-efugee  communities  in  that  area.  The  results 
of  these  surveys  were  negative.  During  the  past 
year  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  siphoning  water  from  a  sweet  water  canal 
fed  by  the  Nile,  under  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  reclaiming  lands  in  that  area 
which  might  benefit  some  60  to  70  thousand 
refugees.  Detailed  surveys  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  extent  of  the  irrigable  area,  expected  to  be 
completed  within  eight  months,  are  now  being 
made  under  a  program  agreement  between  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  Unrwa,  for  which  $30 
million  has  been  reserved  by  Unrwa. 

The  work  of  Unrwa  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  has  thus  far  been  confined  largely  to 
negotiations  of  program  agreements  and  the  iden- 
tification and  survey  of  projects  under  those  agree- 
ments. Consequently,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
$200,000,000  reintegration  fund  has  been  actually 
expended  on  the  reintegration  program,  with  the 
result  that  relief  costs  have  continued  on  a  larger 
scale  than  estimated  when  the  three-year  program 
was  adopted.  The  United  States  and  other  dele- 
gations to  the  United  Nations  expressed  great  con- 
cern with  the  slow  progress  on  reintegration  and 
the  resulting  costs  of  continuing  relief.  This  sit- 
uation was  reviewed  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  current  session  in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the 
authorized  term  of  Unrwa,  previously  fixed  for 
June  30,  1954.  The  General  xVssembly,  after  re- 
viewing the  report  of  the  Director  and  Advisory 
Commission  of  Unrwa,  decided  to  extend  the  life 
of  Unrwa  until  June  30,  1955,  and  to  review  the 
program  again  at  its  next  session  in  the  autumn 
of  1954.  It  likewise  authorized  relief  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1954  of  $24.8  million. 
This  increase  over  1953  is  attributable  to  the  need 
to  provide  additional  shelter  for  refugees  moving 
into  camps,  and  to  provide  rations  for  refugees  not 
previously  assisted.  The  General  Assembly  also 
established  a  relief  budget  for  the  fiscal  period 
1955  of  $18  million.  The  following  table  shows 
Unrwa 's  total  authorized  relief  program  for  fiscal 
years  1952-55. 

1952 $27,  000,  000 

im^ $23,  000,  000 

1954 $24,  800,  000 

19.'55 $18,  000,  000 

Total $92,  800,  000 


VII.  U.S.  Financial  Support 

The  great  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  this  area  of 
the  world  has  prompted  generous  U.S.  support 
for  the  refugee  program  and  the  sharing  of  a  high 
proportion  of  its  costs.  This  has  been  manifested 
by  the  Congress  in  its  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
contributions  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
relief  program  in  1949,  have  totalled  $153,513,250. 
Of  this  a^mount,  $109,450,000  has  actually  been 
paid,  including  $43,450,000  for  the  relief  and 
works  program  through  June  30,  1951. 

In  January  1952,  a  $250  million  relief  and  rein- 
tegration program  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Toward  this  program  Congress  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  1952  and  $60,063,- 
250  for  1953  for  a  total  of  $110,063,250.  Of  this 
amount,  the  United  States  has  actually  paid  the 
following : 

Fy  1952  Fy  195S  Total 

Relief $18,000,000    $16,000,000    $34,000,000 

Reintegration---    32,000,000     32,000,000 


$50,  000,  000    $16,  000,  000    $66,  000, 000 

Of  the  $32  million  shown  in  the  table  above  for  re- 
integration in  1952,  $20  million  is  still  held  in  a 
special  United  States  Treasury  account  on  which 
Unrwa  may  draw  when  the  funds  are  needed  for 
disbursement. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  only 
$16  million  was  paid  out  in  1953,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $44  million  which  was  not  paid.  Congress  re- 
appropriated  this  sum  for  fiscal  1954.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  $15  million  of  this  amount  will  be 
paid  toward  the  current  year's  relief  requirements 
with  the  remaining  $29  million  being  held  avail- 
able for  the  reintegration  program.  In  addition. 
Congress  authorized  a  sum  of  $30  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  the  understanding  that  an 
appropriation  under  that  authorization  would  not 
be  sought  unless  the  rehabilitation  program  moved 
forward  with  such  speed  that  it  would  be  required 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  financing  of  the  program  by  contributing 
governments  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis.  United 
States  contributions  have  been  limited  to  not  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  contributions  of  other  gov- 
ernments. Up  to  the  present  time,  U.  S.  pay- 
ments have  represented  approximately  65  percent. 
Plowever,  as  larger  expenditures  are  required  by 
the  Agency  for  large  scale  projects,  it  is  expected 
that  the  U.  S.  will  need  to  furnish  70  percent  of 
the  total.  The  balance  of  contributions  has  come 
from  56  countries — the  USSR  and  satellite  coun- 
tries contributing  nothing. 

Prior  to  Congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  indicated 
concern  with  the  rate  of  progi-ess  being  made  in 
resolving  the  problem.     In  the  report  of  its  sub- 
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committee  which  held  hearings  on  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

American  aid  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  In  fact  ttie 
subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  unless  considerably 
more  progress  is  shown  in  the  near  future  than  has  been 
shown  up  to  this  time,  the  Congress  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  continuing  aid  for  this  program  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American  people  are  moved  by  strong  humfimtarian 
motives,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  indefinitely 
so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  involved  in  this  situation 
when  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  show  so  little  initiative 
in  helping  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  There 
is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  longer  the  United  States 
continues  to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire  there 
will  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  this  area  to  make  real 
efforts  on  their  own  to  liquidate  the  problem. 

These  sentiments  were  reflected  in  the  statement  of 
Congressman  James  P.  Richards,  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  when  the 
question  of  continuation  of  Unewa  was  under 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  No- 
vember 1953.* 


VIII.  The  Political  Aspects  of  the  Arab  Refugee 
Problem 

The  unresolved  problems  of  the  Arab  refugees 
are  the  result  of  the  determined  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  the  States  of  Israel. 
Briefly,  it  can  best  be  presented  by  stating  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parties  involved,  as  stated 
to  the  Commission:  (1)  The  Arab  States;  (2)  Is- 
rael, and  (3)  the  refugees. 

(1)  The  Arab  States.  The  Arab  attitude  is 
basically  that  Palestine  is  an  area  inhabited  by 
Palestinian  Arabs  for  centuries  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  legally  and  morally  entitled  to  the  lands 
from  which  the  refugees  fled  as  a  result  of  hostili- 
ties in  1947-48.  Arab  leaders  reject  the  claims  of 
the  Israeli  Government  that  there  is  any  other 
outstanding  legal  or  moral  claim  to  Palestinian 
lands.  They  have  pointed  out  that  a  Jewish  state, 
as  such,  existed  for  only  150  years  in  the  4,000 
years  of  the  recorded  history  of  Palestine.  Thej' 
regard  the  circumstances  of  flight  by  the  refugees 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  premeditated  aggression 
and  teiTor  by  organized  Israeli  groups.  They  cul- 
minated in  fear-invoking  incidents  designed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  fear  among  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  so  as  to  make  them  abandon  their 
homes  and  lands. 

The  Arabs  contend  that  it  was  only  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Palestinian  Arabs  left  their  homes 
and  became  unwilling  refugees  in  neighboring 
Arab  States.  These  Arab  States  gave  them  refuge 
and  aid  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  under  no 
circumstances  did  they  assume  moral  or  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  them  as  their  kin.      Their  only 

"  For  text  of  a  statement  by  James  P.  Richards  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  759. 


relationship  is  one  of  common  language.  Their 
predominant  Moslem  faith  is  one  which  the  Arab 
States  share  with  350  million  Moslems  in  other 
countries  from  the  Philippines  to  Spain  to  whom 
they  owe  no  moral  or  legal  responsibility  for 
their  well-being.  The  Arabs  insist  that  simple 
justice  requires  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  and  lands, 
or  if  they  do  not  elect  to  return  to  Palestine,  that 
they  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
property.  They  repeatedly  point  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  by  the  United  Nations 
contained  in  its  Resolution  of  December  11,  1948. 

The  Arab  States  basically  fear,  and  often  repeat, 
that  Israel's  motives  are  to  further  expand  its 
territory,  by  force  or  other  devices.  Therefore, 
any  peace  settlement  would  be  only  an  interlude 
before  hostilities  would  be  resumed  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  The  Arabs  contend  that  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
Nations  are  principally  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  of  Israel  and,  therefore,  are 
bound  to  find  the  solution  to  the  refugee  problem. 

(2)  Israe}.  The  attitude  of  Israeli  leaders  is 
basically  that  there  are  historical  and  moral  rights 
to  their  homelands  in  Palestine  which  date  back 
to  Biblical  times.  Also  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  their 
religious  obligation  to  re-establish  a  Jewish  State. 
It  is  contended  that  this  is  "righting  an  historical 
wrong".  This  principle,  they  hold,  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917.  They 
point  to  the  migration  of  their  people  during  the 
period  of  the  British  Mandate  in  which  they 
legally  and  properly  obtained  claims  to  land,  in 
addition  to  that  owned  by  the  Levantine  Jewish 
people  who  had  lived  there  for  centuries.  They 
regard  the  hostilities  of  1948  as  being  acts  of 
Arab  aggression  and  point  to  the  Arab  refusal  to 
accept  the  Partition  Plan.  They  also  maintain 
that  whea  the  Palestinian  Arabs  fled  into  neigh- 
boring Arab  countries  they  did  so  of  their  own 
accord  at  the  urging  of  Arab  leaders.  Moreover, 
these  areas  have  since  been  settled  and  built  up 
by  their  people,  and  as  such  they  have  established 
aright  to  the  lands. 

Although  the  Israeli  Government  recognizes 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  lands  owned  by 
the  Arabs,  it  regards  this  as  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  general  peace  settlement.  Repeatedly 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  since  1948,  in  addition 
to  350,000  refugees  from  Europe,  they  have  re- 
settled over  300,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab 
and  Moslem  countries,  principally  from  Iraq, 
Yemen  and  North  Africa.  Because  they  are  ac- 
tive in  the  integration  of  these  Jewish  refugees 
they  consider  the  Arabs  should  show  a  similar 
concern  for  the  integration  of  Palestinian  refu- 
gees into  Arab  countries. 

The  Israeli  Government  takes  determined  ex- 
ception to  the  policy  of  the  Arab  States  in  im- 
posing and  maintaining  an  economic  blockade  of 
Israel  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them 
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into  economic  impotence.  Further,  Israel  takes 
the  position  that  their  neighboring  Arab  States 
intentionally  permit  the  continuance  of  these  de- 
plorable refugee  conditions  on  the  borders  of 
Israel  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  ten- 
sions between  them  and  Israel,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mobilizing  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  the 
Arab  position. 

Finally,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Israel 
which  has  invoked  the  provision  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  for  a  settlement  of  all  points  of  dispute 
leading  to  a  final  settlement  with  the  Arab  States, 
but  it  is  the  Arab  States  which  refuse  to  negotiate 
a  peace  settlement. 

(3)  The  Refugees.  The  attitude  of  the  refugees 
themselves  is  more  difficult  to  assess,  because  there 
is  no  single  authoritative  voice  to  speak  for  them. 
However,  representatives  of  several  non-govern- 
mental agencies  assisting  the  refugees  refer  to 
their  state  of  mind  as  wanting  to  be  repatriated  to 
their  homes  in  Israel.  This  matter,  however,  is 
subject  to  some  division  of  informed  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  refugees  would  be  reluctant  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  under  Israeli  rule.  It  is  con- 
tended that  laws  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  punitive 
and  discriminatory  to  the  Arabs  who  remain  in 
Israel,  and  would  be  worse  if  large  numbers  of 
them  were  repatriated.  However,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  refugees  demand  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  their  right  to  repatriation,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  be  comjiensated  for  their  property 
now  in  Israel. 

United  Nations  Action 

The  general  attitude  and  position  of  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  outlined  above  has  seriously  impeded 
any  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  in  bringing  the  parties 
together  to  resolve  the  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween them.  As  a  result  of  this  failure,  the  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  confined  primarily  to  studying  the 
compensation  problem  and  making  arrangements 
for  unfreezing  of  blocked  accounts  of  Arabs  in 
banks  located  in  Israel.  Meanwhile,  an  uneasy 
state  of  armistice  exists  under  the  terms  of  the 
separate  armistice  agreements  between  Israel  and 
each  of  her  surrounding  Arab  neighbors.  The  ob- 
servation and  enforcement  of  these  agreements 
is  entrusted  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  backed 
up  by  the  Security  Council. 

IX.  Observations 

This  report  is  of  necessity  not  a  complete  state- 
ment because  the  Commission  has  not  as  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  area.  The  Com- 
mission feels,  however,  that  the  following  observa- 
tions, although  general  in  nature,  are  fundamental 
and  deserve  immediate  and  further  exploration. 


It  is  hoped  that  more  concrete  recommendations 
can  be  made  by  the  Commission  following  its  in- 
vestigation in  the  area. 

The  refugee  problem  is  inextricably  woven  into 
the  entire  economic,  social,  and  political  situation 
which  afflicts  the  Middle  East  of  today. 

Economic  development  of  the  area,  without 
doubt,  will  make  the  possibilities  of  peace  more 
capable  of  realization.  However,  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  The  Commis- 
sion sees  no  permanent  solution  to  the  refugee 
problem  until  there  is  a  more  favorable  political 
atmosphere  leading  to  a  workable  peace  estab- 
lished between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

The  depth  of  the  emotions  and  the  character 
of  the  issues  involved  on  both  sides  are  not  such 
as  to  lend  themselves  to  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  by  economic  considerations 
alone. 

This  government  has  both  a  stake  and  responsi- 
bility, together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  final  solution  of  the  refugee 
jiroblem.  Arabs  and  Israelis,  for  different  rea- 
sons, recognize  our  concern  in  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission makes  the  following  observations : 

( 1 )  Support  should  be  given  to  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  continue 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  (Unrwa)  until  June  30,  1955. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

(2)  Temporary  and  stop-gap  projects  are  not 
the  solution  to  the  economic  distress  of  the  people 
in  this  area.  It  follows  that  only  a  permanent 
and  practical  plan  of  development  is  the  answer 
to  the  economic  side  of  the  refugee  problem.  The 
l^rinciples  of  the  unified  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Jordan  River  appear  to  be  the  best  forward 
step  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  water  appears 
to  be  the  most  valued  resource  in  this  area,  and  in 
shortest  supply.  The  Commission  feels  that  this 
will  overcome  the  inertia  enveloping  the  refugee 
l)roblem  and  give  that  necessary  impetus  which 
would  put  the  refugees  in  a  position  to  help  them- 
selves and  become  independent  of  the  largess  of 
others. 

(3)  Despite  the  difficult  situation  as  related  to 
the  i-efugees,  there  appear  to  be  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  permanent  economic  improvement  of 
refugee  families.  This  involves  the  development 
of  irrigation  projects  and  appurtenant  works 
which,  if  developed,  could  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  a  substantial  part  of  this  area.  The 
surveys  now  in  progress  should  be  pursued  to  com- 
pletion as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  if  the 
projects  are  feasible  and  economically  sound,  in 
order  that  agreements  can  be  reached  at  an  early 
date  to  clear  the  way  for  commencement  of 
construction. 

(4)  All  available  resources,  both  private  and 
public,  must  be  used  to  restore  that  sense  of  mutual 
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dignity  and  personal  respect  between  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  peoples  which  did  exist  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  legi  slation  or  force.  The  United 
States,  as  an  interested  party,  should  do  all  within 
its  power  to  accomplish  this  end.  One  certain 
way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  state 
our  objectives  clearly  and  to  show  our  intention  to 
be  impartial  and  consistent. 

(5)  To  give  positive  moral  assurance  to  the 
parties  that  we  will  accept  our  share  of  responsi- 
bility, together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  only  on  the  condition  that  any 
and  all  agreements  made  will  be  kept  in  good 
faith. 

It  is  felt  that  the  opportunity  exists  now  for  a 
more  substantial  beginning  to  solve  the  refugee 
problem.  However,  it  must  not  be  half-hearted 
and  indecisive,  and  it  must  be  geared  to  objectivity 
and  good  will  for  all  of  the  governments  involved, 
and  with  firm  assurance  that  we  are  not  motivated 
by  selfish  considerations. 

It  is  clear  that  economic  assistance  alone  is  not 
capable  of  winning  the  respect  and  affection  of 
these  peoples  and  that,  therefore,  we  and  the 
United  Nations  must  move  with  decision  and  de- 
termination in  all  our  relationships  with  these 
governments  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

state  Department  Information  Program — Information 
Centers.  Hearings  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40.  Part 
6,  May  6  and  14,  1953,  pp.  357-415 ;  Part  7,  July  1,  2, 
and  7, 1953,  pp.  417-482 ;  Part  8,  July  14,  1953,  pp.  483- 
496:  Part  9,  Composite  Index,  August  5,  1953,  pp. 
I-XVII. 

State  Department — Student-Teacher  Exchange  Program. 
Hearing  before  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40.  June  10  and  19, 
1953,  21  pp. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlis  on  II.  J.  Res.  104,  providing 
for  creation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  construct  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  United  States  Territory  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  ;  authorizing  the  Corporation  to  con- 
summate certain  arrangements  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  of  Canada  relative  to  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Seaway ;  empowering  the  Cor- 
poration to  finance  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Seaway  cost  on  a  self-liquidating  basis ;  and  for  other 
purposes.     June  11,  12,  15,  16, 17,  and  18,  1953,  539  pp. 

Miscellaneous  Hearings.  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Amendment  (S.  J.  Res.  97) .  Vol.  I, 
July  20,  1953,  pp.  45-72. 

Amendments  to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  Hear- 
ings before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  34,  S.  145,  S.  151,  S.  155,  S.  249, 


S.  373,  S.  1765,  S.  2171,  S.  2231,  S.  2315,  and  S.  J.  Res. 
92.     July  20,  21,  and  22,  1953,  555  pp. 

Famine  Relief.  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  H.  R.  G016,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make  agricultural  com- 
modities owned  by  it  available  to  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  assist  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements  in  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States.  July  22,  23,  and 
24,  1953,  173  pp. 

Security — United  Nations.  Hearings  before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  Pur.suant  to 
S.  Res.  40.     September  17  and  18,  1953,  67  pp. 

Thirty-fourth  Report  to  Congress  on  I^nd-Lease  Opera- 
tions. Message  from  the  President  transmitting  the 
thirty-fourth  report  on  operations  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1952.  (Payments  and  Settlements ;  Cur- 
rent Settlement  Negotiations;  Status  of  Nations; 
Lend-I>ease  Act.)     September  24,  19.53,  32  pp. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Marek  Stanislaw  Korowicz.  Hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties.    September  24,  1953,  pp.  25S5-2609. 

Importation  of  Feed  Wheat.  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
Canadian  wheat  classified  as  "wheat,  unfit  for  human 
consumption,"  under  paragraph  729.  Tariff  Act  of 
19.30.  Part  2,  October  8  and  9,  19.5.3— Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  October  13  and  14,  1953— Galveston,  Tex. ; 
pp.  167-545. 

Transfer  of  Occupation  Currency  Plates — Espionage 
Phase.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Abroad  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40. 
October  20  and  21,  1953,  64  pp. 

Stockpile  and  Accessibility  of  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War.  Hearings 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels  Economics  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
143,  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  accessibility  and 
availability  of  supplies  of  critical  raw  materials. 
Part  1,  Department  of  the  Interior :  Bureau  of  Mines, 
October  20,  21,  23,  and  24,  1953,  351  pp. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Summary  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  atomic  power  development  and  private  enterprise. 
December  1953,  23  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Legislation  and  Related  Documents,  with 
explanatory  notes.  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     December  1953,  201  pp. 
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The  Evolution  of  Foreign  Policy 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 


It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration  took  office.  During  tliat  year  I 
have  often  spoken  of  various  parts  of  our  foreifjjn 
policies.  Tonight  I  should  like  to  present  an 
overall  view  of  those  policies  which  relate  to  our 
security. 

First  of  all,  let  us  recognize  that  many  of  the 
preceding  foreign  policies  were  f^ood.  Aid  to 
Greece  and  Turlcey  had  checked  the  Communist 
di"ive  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  European  Re- 
covery Program  had  helped  the  peoples  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  pull  out  of  the  postwar  morass. 
The  Western  powers  were  steadfast  in  Berlin  and 
overcame  the  blockade  with  their  airlift.  As  a 
loyal  member  of  the  United  Nations,  we  had  re- 
acted with  force  to  repel  the  Communist  attack 
in  Korea.  When  that  effort  exposed  our  militar3' 
weakness,  we  rebuilt  rapidly  our  military  estab- 
lishment. We  also  sought  a  quick  buildup  of 
armed  strength  in  Western  Europe. 

These  were  the  acts  of  a  nation  which  saw  the 
danger  of  Soviet  communism;  which  realized  that 
its  own  safety  was  tied  up  with  that  of  others; 
which  was  capable  of  responding  boldly  and 
promptly  to  emergencies.  These  are  precious 
values  to  be  acclaimed.  Also,  we  can  pay  tribute 
to  congressional  bipartisanship  which  puts  the  na- 
tion above  politics. 

But  we  need  to  recall  that  what  we  did  was  in 
the  main  emergency  action,  imposed  on  us  by  our 
enemies. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

1.  We  did  not  send  our  army  into  Korea  be- 
cause we  judged  in  advance  that  it  was  sound 
military  strategy  to  commit  our  Ai-my  to  fight 
land  battles  in  Asia.  Our  decision  had  been  to 
pull  out  of  Korea.  It  was  Soviet-inspired  action 
that  pulled  us  back. 

'■2.  We  did  not  decide  in  advance  that  it  was 
wise  to  grant  billions  annually  as  foreign  eco- 


'  Made  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Kelations,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  12  (press  release  8). 
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nomic  aid.  We  adopted  that  policy  in  response 
to  the  Communist  efforts  to  sabotage  the  free 
economies  of  Western  Europe. 

3.  We  did  not  build  up  our  military  establish- 
ment at  a  rate  which  involved  huge  budget  defi- 
cits, a  depreciating  currency,  and  a  feverish  econ- 
omy because  this  seemed,  in  advance,  a  good 
policy.  Indeed,  we  decided  otherwise  until  the 
Soviet  military  threat  was  clearly  revealed. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  emergencies  are  al- 
ways possible,  and  our  survival  may  depend  upon 
our  capacity  to  meet  emergencies.  Let  us  pray 
that  we  shall  always  have  that  capacity.  But, 
having  said  that,  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  that 
emergency  measures — however  good  for  the 
emergency — do  not  necessarily  make  good  per- 
manent policies.  Emergency  measures  are  costly ; 
they  are  superficial;  and  they  imply  that  the 
enemy  has  the  initiative.  They  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  to  serve  our  long-time  interests. 

The  Need  for  Long-Range  Policies 

This  "long  time"  factor  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. 

The  Soviet  Communists  are  planning  for  what 
they  call  "an  entire  historical  era,"  and  we  should 
do  the  same.  They  seek,  through  many  types  of 
maneuvers,  gradually  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
free  nations  by  overextending  them  in  efforts 
which,  as  Lenin  put  it,  are  "beyond  their 
strength,  so  that  they  come  to  practical  bank- 
ruptcy." Then,  said  Lenin,  "our  victory  is  as- 
sured." Then,  said  Stalin,  will  be  "the  moment 
for  the  decisive  blow." 

In  the  face  of  this  strategy,  measures  cannot  be 
judged  adequate  merely  because  they  ward  off  an 
immediate  danger.  It  is  essential  to  do  this,  but 
it  is  also  essential  to  do  so  without  exhausting 
ourselves. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration  applied 
this  test,  we  felt  that  some  transformations  were 
needed. 

It  is  not  sound  military  strategy  permanently 
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to  commit  U.S.  land  forces  to  Asia  to  a  degree 
that  leaves  us  no  strategic  reserves. 

It  is  not  sound  economics,  or  good  foreign  policy, 
to  support  permanently  other  countries ;  for  in  the 
long  run,  that  creates  as  much  ill  will  as  good  will. 
Also,  it  is  not  sound  to  become  permanently  com- 
mitted to  military  expenditures  so  vast  that  they 
lead  to  "practical  bankruptcy." 

Change  was  imperative  to  assure  the  stamina 
needed  for  pennanent  security.  But  it  was 
equally  imperative  that  change  should  be  accom- 
panied by  understanding  of  our  true  purposes. 
Sudden  and  spectacular  change  had  to  be  avoided. 
Otherwise,  there  might  have  been  a  panic  among 
our  friends  and  miscalculated  aggression  by  our 
enemies.  We  can,  I  believe,  make  a  good  report  in 
these  respects. 

We  need  allies  and  collective  security.  Our 
purpose  is  to  make  these  relations  more  effective, 
less  costly.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  more 
reliance  on  deterrent  power  and  less  dependence 
on  local  defensive  power. 

This  is  accepted  practice  so  far  as  local  com- 
munities are  concerned.  We  keep  locks  on  our 
doors,  but  we  do  not  have  an  armed  guard  in  eveiy 
home.  We  rely  principally  on  a  community  se- 
curity system  so  well  equipj^ed  to  punish  any  who 
break  in  and  steal  that,  in  fact,  would-be  aggres- 
sors are  generally  deterred.  That  is  the  modern 
way  of  getting  maximmn  protection  at  a  bearable 
cost. 

What  the  Eisenhower  administration  seeks  is  a 
similar  international  security  system.  We  want, 
for  ourselves  and  the  other  free  nations,  a  maxi- 
mum deterrent  at  a  bearable  cost. 

Local  defense  will  always  be  important.  But 
there  is  no  local  defense  which  alone  will  contain 
the  mighty  landpower  of  the  Communist  world. 
Local  defenses  must  be  reinforced  by  the  further 
deterrent  of  massive  retaliatory  power.  A  poten- 
tial aggressor  must  know  that  he  cannot  always 
prescribe  battle  conditions  that  suit  him.  Other- 
wise, for  example,  a  potential  aggressor,  who  is 
glutted  with  manpower,  might  be  tempted  to  at- 
tack in  confidence  that  resistance  would  be  con- 
fined to  manpower.  He  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  in  places  where  his  superiority  was  de- 
cisive. 

The  way  to  deter  aggression  is  for  the  free  com- 
munity to  be  willing  and  able  to  respond  vigor- 
ously at  places  and  with  means  of  its  own 
choosing. 

So  long  as  our  basic  policy  concepts  were  un- 
clear, our  military  leaders  could  not  be  selective 
in  building  our  military  power.  If  an  enemy 
could  pick  his  time  and  place  and  method  of  war- 
fare— and  if  our  policy  was  to  remain  the  tradi- 
tional one  of  meeting  aggression  by  direct  and 
local  op])osition — then  we  needed  to  be  i-eady  to 
fight  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Tropics ;  in  Asia",  the 
Near  East,  and  in  Europe;  by  sea,  by  land,  and 
by  air ;  with  old  weapons  and  with  new  weapons. 


The  total  cost  of  our  security  efforts,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  over  $50  billion  per  annum,  and 
involved,  for  1953,  a  projected  budgetary  deficit 
of  $9  billion;  and  $11  billion  for  1954.  This  was 
on  top  of  taxes  comparable  to  wartime  taxes;  and 
the  dollar  was  depreciating  in  effective  value. 
Our  allies  were  similarly  weighed  down.  This 
could  not  be  continued  for  long  without  grave 
budgetary,  economic,  and  social  consequences. 

But  before  military  planning  could  be  changed, 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  as  represented  by 
the  Xational  Security  Council,  had  to  take  some 
basic  policy  decisions.  This  has  been  done.  The 
basic  decision  was  to  depend  primarily  upon  a 
great  capacity  to  retaliate,  instantly,  by  means  and 
at  places  of  our  choosing.  Now  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  shape 
our  military  establishment  to  fit  what  is  our 
policy,  instead  of  having  to  try  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  enemy's  many  choices.  That  permits  of 
a  selection  of  military  means  instead  of  a  multi- 
plication of  means.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  possible 
to  get,  and  share,  more  basic  security  at  less  cost. 

The  Far  East 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  concept  has  been  ap- 
plied to  foreign  policy,  taking  first  the  Far  East. 

In  Korea  this  administration  effected  a  major 
transfonnation.  The  fighting  has  been  stopped 
on  honorable  terms.  That  was  possible  because 
the  aggressor,  already  thrown  back  to  and  behind 
his  place  of  beginning,  was  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  fighting  might,  to  his  own  great 
peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  and  methods 
which  he  had  selected. 

The  cruel  toll  of  American  youth  and  the  non- 
productive expenditure  of  many  billions  have  been 
stopped.  Also  our  armed  forces  are  no  longer 
largely  committed  to  the  Asian  mainland.  We 
can  begin  to  create  a  strategic  reserve  which 
greatly  improves  our  defensive  posture. 

This  change  gives  added  authority  to  the  warn- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
fought  in  Korea  that,  if  the  Communists  renewed 
the  aggression,  the  United  Nations  response  would 
not  necessarily  be  confined  to  Korea. 

I  have  said  in  relation  to  Indochina  that,  if  there 
were  open  Red  Chinese  army  aggression  there, 
that  would  have  "grave  consequences  which  might 
not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

I  expressed  last  month  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  position  in  Okinawa.^ 
This  is  needed  to  insure  adequate  striking  power 
to  implement  the  collective  security  concept  which 
I  describe. 

All  of  this  is  summed  up  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's important  statement  of  December  26.^ 
He  announced  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
U.S.   ground  forces  in  Korea.     He  pointed  out 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  17. 
'Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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that  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  Far  East  will 
now  feature  "highly  mobile  naval,  air  and  am- 
phibious units";  and  he  said  in  this  way,  despite 
some  withdrawal  of  land  forces,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  capacity  to  oppose  aggression  "with 
even  greater  effect  than  heretofore." 

The  bringing  home  of  some  of  our  land  forces 
also  provides  a  most  eloquent  rebuttal  to  the  Com- 
munist charge  of  "imperialism." 


NATO 

If  we  turn  to  Europe,  we  see  readjustments  in 
the  Nato  collective  security  effort.  Senator  Van- 
denberg  called  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pledges 
"the  most  practical  deterrent  and  discouragement 
to  war  which  the  wit  of  man  has  j'et  devised." 
But  he  said  also  that  "if  the  concept  and  objective 
are  to  build  sufficient  forces  in  being  to  hold  the 
Russian  line  ...  it  presents  ruinous  corollaries 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  after  the  aggression  in  Korea,  its 
members  made  an  emergency  buildup  of  military 
strength.  I  do  not  question  the  judgment  of  that 
time.  The  strength  thus  built  has  served  well 
the  cause  of  peace.  But  the  pace  originally  set 
could  not  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council,  the 
United  States  put  forward  a  new  concept,  now 
known  as  that  of  the  "long  haul."  *  That  meant 
a  steady  development  of  defensive  strength  at  a 
rate  which  will  preserve  and  not  exhaust  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  allies  and  ourselves.  This 
would  be  reinforced  by  the  striking  power  of  a 
strategic  air  force  based  on  internationally  agreed 
positions. 

We  found,  at  the  Council  of  last  December,  that 
there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  "long  haul" 
concept  and  recognition  that  it  better  served  the 
probable  needs  than  an  effort  to  create  full  de- 
fensive land  strength  at  a  ruinous  price.° 


European  Defense  Community 

One  of  the  emergency  aspects  of  Nato  is  that 
it  was  begun  befoi-e  there  was  a  solid  foundation. 

For  example,  AVestern  Europe  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defended  without  a  defense  of  West 
Germany.  West  Germany  cannot  be  defended 
without  help  from  the  Germans.  German  par- 
ticipation is  excluded  by  the  armistice  arrange- 
ments still  in  force. 

The  West  German  Republic  needs  to  be  freed 
from  the  armistice;  and  new  political  arrange- 


'  For  a  report  on  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council, 
see  ibid.,  May  11,  19.5.3,  p.  673. 

'  For  a  report  on  the  December  meeting  of  the  Nato 
Council,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1954,  p.  3. 


ments  should  be  made  to  assure  that  rearmed  Ger- 
mans will  serve  the  common  cause  and  never  serve 
German  militarism. 

The  French  produced  a  plan  to  take  care  of 
this  matter.  It  was  to  create  a  European  De- 
fense Community,  composed  of  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and  West 
Germany.  They  would  have  a  European  army, 
including  Germans,  but  there  would  be  no  na- 
tional armies  in  West  Europe. 

A  treaty  to  create  this  defense  community  was 
signed  in  May  1952.  But  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  took  office  last  January,  no  gov- 
ernment had  sought  parliamentary  ratification, 
and  the  project  was  nigh  unto  death. 

President  Eisenhower  is  deeply  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  long-term  assurance  of  security 
and  vitality  for  Europe,  and  therefore  for  the 
Western  World  including  the  United  States,  un- 
less there  is  a  unity  which  will  include  France 
and  Germany  and  end  the  disunity  which  has  led 
to  recurrent  wars,  and  in  our  generation  to  two 
world  wars.  As  Nato's  Chief  Commander,  and 
now  as  President,  he  continues  to  make  clear  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to 
the  consummation  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity and,  we  would  hope  thereafter,  a  political 
community. 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and 
indeed  future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy.  Distrust 
between  France  and  Germany  is  inflammable,  and 
already  Communist  agents  are  looking  to  it  as  a 
means  for  international  arson. 

There  are  of  course  immense  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  final  consummation  of  Franco-German 
unity.  But  we  have  confidence  that  peace  will 
soon  have  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
the    Edc. 

New  collective  securitj'  concepts  reduce  non- 
productive military  expenses  of  our  allies  to  a 
point  where  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  also  to 
reduce  economic  aid.  There  was  need  of  a  more 
self-respecting  relationship,  and  that,  indeed,  is 
what  our  allies  wanted.  Trade,  broader  markets, 
and  a  flow  of  investments  are  far  more  healthy 
than  intergovernmental  grants-in-aid. 

There  are  still  some  strategic  spots  where  the 
local  governments  cannot  maintain  adequate 
armed  forces  without  some  financial  support  from 
us.  In  these  cases,  we  take  the  judgment  of  our 
military  advisers  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  For  example,  we  have  contributed 
largely,  ungi'udgingly,  and  I  hope  constructively, 
to  end  aggression  and  advance  freedom  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is  being  con- 
tinued, and  we  stand  ready  to  meet  nonrecurrent 
needs  due  to  crop  failures  or  like  disasters. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  foreign  budgetary  aid  is 
being  limited  to  situations  where  it  clearly  con- 
tributes to  military  strength. 


January  25,    1954 
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The  Hope 

In  the  ways  I  outlined  we  gather  strength  for 
the  long-term  defense  of  freedom. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  claim  to  have  found  some 
magic  formula  that  insures  against  all  forms  of 
Communist  successes.  It  is  normal  that  at  some 
times  and  at  some  places  there  may  be  setbacks  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  What  we  do  expect  to  in- 
sure is  that  any  setbacks  will  have  only  temporarj' 
and  local  significance,  because  they  will  leave  un- 
impaired those  free  world  assets  which  in  the  long 
run  will  prevail. 

If  we  can  deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean 
general  war,  and  that  is  our  confident  resolve,  then 
we  can  let  time  and  fundamentals  work  for  us. 
We  do  not  need  self-imposed  policies  which  sap 
our  strength. 

The  fundamental,  on  our  side,  is  the  richness — 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material — that  freedom 
can  produce  and  the  irresistible  attraction  it  then 
sets  up.  That  is  why  we  do  not  plan  ourselves 
to  shackle  freedom  to  preserve  freedom.  We  in- 
tend that  our  conduct  and  example  shall  continue, 
as  in  the  past,  to  show  all  men  how  good  can  be 
the  fruits  of  freedom. 

If  we  rely  on  freedom,  then  it  follows  that  we 
must  abstain  from  diplomatic  moves  which  would 
seem  to  endorse  captivity.  That  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  conspiracy  against  freedom.  I  can  assvire 
you  that  we  shall  never  seek  illusory  security  for 
ourselves  by  such  a  "deal." 

We  do  negotiate  about  specific  matters  but  only 
to  advance  the  cause  of  human  welfare. 

President  Eisenhower  electrified  the  world  with 
his  proposal  to  lift  a  gi'eat  weight  of  fear  by  turn- 
ing atomic  energy  from  a  means  of  death  into  a 
source  of  life."  Yesterday,  I  started  procedural 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  that  topic. 
We  have  persisted,  with  our  allies,  in  seeking 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  liberation  of 
Austria.  Now  the  Soviet  rulers  have  agreed  to 
discuss  these  questions.  We  expect  to  meet  tliem 
soon  in  Berlin.  I  hope  they  will  come  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  will  equal  our  own. 

We  have  sought  a  conference  to  unify  Korea 
and  relieve  it  of  foreign  troops.  So  far,  our  per- 
sistence is  unrewarded ;  but  we  have  not  given  up. 
_  These  efforts  at  negotiation  are  normal  initia- 
tives that  breathe  the  spirit  of  freedom.  They 
involve  no  plan  for  a  partnership  division  of 
world  power  with  those  who  suppress  freedom. 

If  we  persist  in  the  courses  I  outline  we  shall 
confront  dictatorship  with  a  task  that  is,  in  the 
long  run,  beyond  its  strength.  For  unless  it 
changes,  it  must  suppress  the  human  desires  that 
freedom  satisfies— as  we  shall  be  demonstrating. 
If  the  dictators  persist  in  their  present  couree, 
then  it  is  they  who  will  be  limited  to  superficial 
successes,  while  their  foundation  crumbles  under 
the  tread  of  their  iron  boots. 

'  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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Human  beings,  for  the  most  part,  want  simple 
things. 

They  want  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  But  that  is  not 
easily  granted  by  those  who  promote  an  atheistic 
creed. 

They  want  to  think  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  reason.  But  that  is  not  easily 
granted  by  those  who  represent  an  authoritarian 
system. 

They  want  to  exchange  -^aews  with  others  and 
to  persuade  and  to  be  persuaded  by  what  appeals 
to  their  reason  and  their  conscience.  But  that 
is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  believe  in  a 
society  of  conformity. 

They  want  to  live  in  their  homes  without  fear. 
But  that  is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  believe 
in  a  police  state  system. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  work  productively  and 
creatively  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
But  that  is  not  easily  granted  by  those  who  look 
upon  human  beings  as  a  means  to  create  a  power- 
house to  dominate  the  world. 

We  can  be  sure  that  there  is  going  on,  even 
within  Russia,  a  silent  test  of  strength  between 
the  powerful  rulers  and  the  multitudes  of  human 
beings.  Each  individual  no  doubt  seems  by  him- 
self to  be  helpless  in  this  struggle.  But  their 
aspirations  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  mighty 
force. 

There  are  signs  that  the  rulers  are  bending  to 
some  of  the  human  desires  of  their  people.  There 
are  promises  of  more  food,  more  household  goods, 
more  economic  freedom. 

That  does  not  prove  that  the  Soviet  rulers  have 
themselves  been  converted.  It  is  rather  that  they 
may  be  dimly  perceiving  a  basic  fact,  that  is  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  any  rulers  indefi- 
nitely to  suppress  the  human  spirit. 

In  that  God-given  fact  lies  our  greatest  hope. 
It  is  a  hope  that  can  sustain  us.  For  even  if 
the  path  ahead  be  long  and  hard,  it  need  not  be 
a  warlike  path ;  and  we  can  know  that  at  the  end 
may  be  found  the  blessedness  of  peace. 


Meeting  Place  Agreed  on 
for  Berlin  Conference 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
at  Berlin,  on  January  17  l)y  the  Oipce  of  the  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  Identical 
statements  were  released  hy  representatives  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

At  their  fifth  meeting  held  at  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Berlin  on  January  16,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  High  Commissioners  in  Gennany  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ee- 
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publics  further  considered  the  question  of  select- 
ing a  meeting  place  for  the  conference  of  their 
four  foreign  ministers  which  is  to  begin  in  Berlin 
on  January  25,  and  other  teclmical  matters  con- 
cerning the  conference. 

The  representatives  agreed  that  two  buildings 
should  be  used  for  the  conference  and  selected  the 
building  at  32  Elsholz  Strasse  which  was  formerly 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  the  building  at  63-65  Unter  den 
Linden,  the  residence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  High  Com- 
missioner in  Germany. 

The  representatives  further  agreed  that  for  the 
first  week  of  the  conference  the  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  building  formerly  used  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council,  that  during  the  second  week  the 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  residence  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  that  during 
the  third  week  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
building  formerly  used  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  that  thereafter  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ings will  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  conference. 

Experts  were  nominated  for  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  technical  arrangements. 


Austria  Urges  Treaty  Action 

Press  release  12i  dated  January  12 

FolJovnng  are  the  tenets  of  a  note  dated  Jan- 
uary 5  from  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
reply  of  the  U.S.  Governm,ent  dated  January  12 
regarding  the  mutval  desire  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments for  the  early  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  state 
treaty : 

Austrian  Note  of  January  5 

The  Federal  Government  has  learned  with  great 
satisfaction  froni  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Republic  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  conference  of  the  four  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  above-mentioned  states  will 
start  in  Berlin  on  Januai'y  25, 1954. 

Within  the  spirit  of  its  own  repeatedly  issued 
statements  as  well  as  of  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  the  Austrian 
Federal  Government  again  addresses  the  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  this  occasion  to  concede  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Austrian  question  such  a  place  within 
the  framework  of  the  forthcoming  conference  as 
would  facilitate  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement 
and  the  earliest  possible  determination  of  the  state 
of  afl'airs  which  has  burdened  and  oppressed  this 
comitiy  for  so  many  years. 

The  Federal  Government  expresses  the  firm  ex- 
pectation that  the  hopes  of  the  Austrian  nation 
will  not  be  frustrated  again. 


U.S.  Note  of  January  12 

With  reference  to  the  Austrian  Government's 
note  of  January  5,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  shared  for  many  years  the  deep  desire 
of  the  Austrian  nation  for  an  early  conclusion  of  a 
State  Treaty.  To  this  end  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  July  15,  1953,  in  proposing  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  declared  that  an  Austrian  Treaty  clearly 
constitutes  an  essential  element  of  European  settle- 
ment which  tlie  TTnited  States  Government  regards 
as  a  major  contribution  to  peace,  and  that  agree- 
ment on  such  a  treaty  should  be  reached  finally 
whenever  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  might  meet.^ 
Again  in  its  notes  to  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  September  2,  October  18,  November 
16,  November  25,  and  December  8,-  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expressed  the  earnest 
belief  that  an  Austrian  Treaty  should  be  concluded 
at  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Government  of  Austria  may  be  assured  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  intention  of  the 
Govenmient  of  the  United  States  to  seek  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  restoring  to  Austria  its  well 
deserved  political  and  economic  independence  by 
agreement  among  the  occupying  powers  on  the 
terms  of  an  Austrian  Treaty.  The  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  will  be  such  an  oppor- 
tunity and  the  Government  of  Austria  may  be  con- 
fident that  its  aspirations  will  there  be  given  every 
support  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Export  Policy 
Toward  Soviet  Bloc 

Seci-etary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  reported 
on  January  13  that  U.S.  export  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  bloc  continues  unchanged.  Under  this 
policy,  the  U.S.  Government  is  approving  the  ex- 
port of  nonstrategic  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
European  satellites,  except  for  transactions  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  interests  of 
the  free  world.  But  U.S.  exports  to  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea  continue  under  a  complete 
embargo. 

Tliis  statement  on  export  control  policy  is  con- 
tained in  the  Connnerce  Secretaiy's  25th  Quarterly 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  oper- 
ations under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Secretary  Weeks  said: 

From  the  outset,  our  security  export  controls  have  been 
selective — belns  concentrated  on  tliose  soods  specially 
identified  as  of  strategic  value  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Despite 
the  absence  of  substantive  export  restrictions  on  goods 
of  little  or  no  strategic  value,  however,  our  exports  of 
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the  latter  to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  fallen  to  extremely  low 
levels  over  the  past  several  years.  To  a  considerable 
degree  this  has  reflected  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  obtaining  non-strategic  and  con- 
sumer-type goods. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  U.S.  policy  generally  to  ap- 
prove the  export  of  non-strategic  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  European  satellites,  except  where  a  particular 
transaction  is  viewed  as  having  adverse  net  impact  upon 
the  security  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Secretary  Weeks  explained  that  $1,732,590 
worth  of  nonstrategic  goods  were  licensed  to 
European  Soviet  bloc  destinations  during  the  12- 
month  period  from  October  1, 1952,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1953.  This  represented  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value  of  export  license 
ajDplications  filed  for  these  destinations. 

However,  U.S.  exports  to  these  countries 
dropped  to  a  new  low  of  $220,000  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1953,  compared  with  quarterly  aver- 
age exports  in  1952  of  $279,000,  and  representing 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  1947  quarterly 
rate  of  $85,000,000. 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes  comprised  73  percent  of 
these  second  quarter  1953  exports.  The  balance 
was  made  up  largely  of  secondhand  clothing  and 
other  nonstrategic  commodities. 

Secretary  Weeks  further  reported  that  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1953  a  general  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  strategic  export  com- 
modity coAerage  was  initiated.  "This  effort,"  he 
said,  "is  aimed  at  (1)  restricting  the  commodity 
coverage  to  those  specific  grades  and  types  which 
can  be  identified  as  of  strategic  significance  to  the 
bloc  and  which  can  be  effectively  controlled;  (2) 
assuring  that  the  coverage  of  strategic  com- 
modities is  adequate  to  meet  the  security  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  countries, 
through  extensive  consultations  with  industry. 
United  States  government  technicians,  and  offi- 
cials of  other  cooperating  governments;  and  (3) 
administering  the  security  export  control  program 
in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
cooperation  of  friendly  nations  and  the  export 
community." 

Secretary  Weeks  pointed  out  that  the  Commerce 
Department  maintains  an  embargo  on  all  exports 
to  the  China  mainland  and  North  Korea,  as  well 
as  a  transportation  order  which  bars  U.S.  ships 
and  planes  from  calling  at  or  carrying  goods  in- 
tended for  Communist  China. 

Owing  to  more  effective  controls  exercised  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Government  over  the  flow  of 
strategic  commodities  to  Commimist  China,  U.S. 
export  policy  to  Hong  Kong  has  been  liberalized. 
Relaxation  of  consumer  goods  exports  to  Hong 
Kong,  begun  in  mid- 1953,  was  further  developed 
in  the  third  quarter  by  establishing  the  new  "Gen- 
eral License  Hong  Kong"  (not  requiring  prior 
application)  for  such  nonstrategic  consumer  com- 
modities as  dairy  products,  grains,  cotton  and 
wool  manufactures,  paper  and  soap  and  toilet 
preparations. 


In  addition,  the  report  explained  the  progress 
of  the  Commerce  Department  in  decontrolling 
short-supply  export  controls  on  a  wide  range  of 
commodities,  and  the  institution  of  procedures 
designed  to  simplify  the  administration  of  export 
controls.  These  have  resulted  in  economies  for 
the  Government  and  business. 

The  Secretary's  report  on  third-quarter  1953 
operations  is  published  under  the  title,  "Export 
Control,  Twenty-fifth  Quarterly  Report."  The 
65-page  publication  may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  or  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Field  Office. 


Claims  Against  Former  Ruling 
Dynasty  of  Egypt 

Press  release  14  dated  January  14 

A  recent  change  in  the  Egyptian  law  relating 
to  the  property  of  the  former  royal  family  will 
be  of  interest  to  American  persons  or  firms  having 
claims  against  members  of  the  former  riding 
dynasty  of  Egypt. 

Law  no.  598  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  legal 
committee  empowered  to  handle  all  claims  against 
any  member  of  the  Mohammed  Ali  Dynasty. 
Claims  against  any  member  of  the  dynasty  must 
be  submitted,  without  court  fees,  to  the  "Chair- 
man, Legal  Committee,  Mohammed  Ali  Dynasty, 
Ministi-y  of  Justice,  Cairo,  Egypt,"  by  Febru- 
ary 7,  1954.  The  claim  must  be  submitted  in  an 
original  and  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  claimants  involved,  and 
must  give  details  with  supporting  documents. 

It  has  been  confirmed  that  persons  who  previ- 
ously submitted  claims  to  the  Confiscated  Property 
Liquidation  Committee,  which  has  now  been  abol- 
ished, should  submit  new  claims  to  the  newly 
formed  Legal  Committee. 


Halle  Selassie  to  Visit  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  12 

His  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia, has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  visit  Washington  as  his 
guest.  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  month  of  May  for  a  visit  of 
several  days,  to  be  followed  by  a  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

The  visit  will  mark  the  first  time  that  a  sov- 
ereign of  Ethiopia  has  come  to  the  United  States, 
although  His  Majesty  The  Emperor  had  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  before  the  war. 
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U.N.  To  Release  War  Prisoners  to  Civilian  Status 


Following  are  the  textn  of  (J)  a  letter  dated 
January  H  from  Lt.  Gen.  K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chair- 
man of  the  Neutral  Nation.'i  Repatriation  Com- 
mission, to  Gen.  John  E.  Hull.,  United  Nations 
Commander;  {2)  statements  of  January  14-  by 
the  Swiss  ami  /Swedish  memhers  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission  regarding  Gen- 
eral Thimayya's  letter;  and  {3)  a  letter  dated 
January  16  from,  General  Hull  in  reply  to  General 
Thimayya's  letter. 


GENERAL  THIMAYYA'S  LETTER  OF 

JANUARY  14 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  commission's 
letter  Nr  Nnrc/Kep/1  dated  2nd  January  1954^ 
and  your  reply  dated  6th  January  1954.^ 

1.  As  mentioned  in  the  commission's  letter 
dated  2nd  January  1954,  the  Nnrc  has  been  able, 
hitherto,  to  implement,  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  procedures  set  out  in  the  terms  of  reference. 

2.  The  unrepatriated  prisoners  in  the  custody 
of  the  commission  include  a  number  of  POWs 
who  have  declined  to  exercise  their  right  of  re- 
patriation. There  are  also  a  much  larger  number 
who  have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  reference 
and  the  rules  made  thereunder  in  regard  to  the 
exercise,  by  the  POWs,  of  their  right  of  repatria- 
tion. 

3.  The  question  of  the  disposition  of  POWs  who 
have  not  exercised  their  right  to  repatriation  has 
to  be  referred  by  the  Nnrc  to  the  political  con- 
ference. Although  such  reference  is  mandatory, 
it  has  not  eventuated  as  the  said  political  con- 
ference has  not  materialized.  P^urther,  the  ex- 
planation procedures  to  M-liich  all  prisonere  are 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  reference  and  which 
are  enjoined  on  the  commission  have  been  carried 
out  only  in  respect  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  of  the  POWs  in  custody. 

4.  These  and  other  failures  in  respect  of  the 
implementation  of  the  terms  of  reference  are  due 
to  causes  and  factors  which  have  not  originated 
with  the  Nnrc  and  the  custodial  force  of  India 
and  for  which  they  bear  no  responsibility. 

5.  Further  or  fuller  implementation  by  the  com- 
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mission  of  the  procedures  and  of  the  purposes  of 
the  terms  of  reference  as  from  the  date  of  the  24th 
December  1953  was  possible  only  by  agreement 
between  or  with  the  two  commands  in  respect  of 
extension  of  the  periods  of  explanation  and 
custody  and  with  regard  to  such  alternate  or  ex- 
tended procedures  as  may  have  become  necessary 
by  the  failure  of  the  political  conference  to 
materialize. 

6.  The  Nnrc  has  repeatedly  made  suggestions 
and  requests  to  the  two  conunands  in  respect  of 
these  matters.  The  facts  of  the  situation  confront- 
ing the  Nnrc  were,  finally,  set  out  at  length  in  its 
letter  and  annexed  memorandum  of  2  January. 

7.  In  particular,  the  commission  posed  four 
questions  on  mattei-s  which  are  basic  to  any  fuller 
implementation  of  the  repatriation  agreement  by 
the  Nnrc  and  requested  your  answers  in  respect 
of  them. 

8.  The  Nnrc  has  been  favored  with  your  re- 
plies to  each  of  these  questions.  Your  answers 
seek  "to  remove  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  mis- 
understanding of  Unc  views"  and  have  reiterated 
"the  firm  position"  of  the  Unc. 

9.  The  Nnrc  notes  that  the  firm  position  of  the 
Unc  in  respect  of  each  of  the  four  matters  is: 

(a)  That  continuance  of  explanations  is  not 
possible ; 

(6)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Unc  it  is  "ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a  political  conference  will 
be  in  session  prior  to  22nd  January" ; 

(e)  That  the  Unc  sees  no  justification  for  en- 
tering into  any  discussion  to  consider  the  dispo- 
sition of  unrepatriate  POWs;  and 

(d)  That  the  competence  of  the  CFI  [Custodian 
Force,  India]  for  holding  POWs  in  custody  ceases 
on  the  23rd  January  1954  at  0001  hours. 

10.  The  above  answer  setting  out  the  firm  po- 
sition of  the  Unc  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Unc  is  unable  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
conditions  or  procedures  which  are  basic  to  and 
without  which  the  Nnrc  cannot  seek  to  implement 
further  procedures  and  purposes  of  the  terms  of 
reference. 

11.  The  Nnrc  has,  therefore,  to  make  its  de- 
cision in  the  light  of  the  existing  situation  and  its 
own  appreciation  of  the  terms  and  purposes  of 
the  terms  of  reference  and  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  arising  therefrom. 
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12.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  your  reply  of  the 
6th  Januaiy  1954  you  have  further  set  out  the 
views  of  the  Uno 

(a)  That  the  political  conference  has  "no  de- 
termining relationship  to  the  questions  of  POWs 
in  Nnkc  custody" ; 

(i)  That  paragraph  11  of  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence ^  preclude  your  entering  into  any  discussion 
to  consider  further  the  disposition  of  the  POWs; 

((?)  That  the  position  as  set  out  in  (&)  above 
"was  clearly  indicated  in  tlie  armistice  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  terms  of  reference  for 
the  Nnrc"  ;  and 

(d)  That  it  is  "the  express  responsibility  of  the 
commission  to  release  prisoners  to  civilian  status" 
on  the  23rd  January  1954  at  0001  hours. 

13.  The  Nnrc  has  received  from  the  Ivpa 
[Korean  People's  Army]  and  Cpv  [Chinese 
People's  Volunteei's]  command  their  answer. 
They  insist : 

(a)  That  the  explanation  period  should  be  ex- 
tended and  explanations  resumed; 

(6)  That  the  problem  of  the  uni-epatriated 
prisoners  should  be  referred  to  the  political  con- 
ference; and 

(c)  That  the  Nxrc  and  Cfi  should  continue 
to  exercise  "their  legitimate  functions". 

14.  The  Nnrc  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
its  own  position,  based  on  the  terms  of  reference 
and  its  purposes,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  same 
in  regard  to  aforesaid  affirmations  set  out  in  para- 
graph 12  herein : 

(1)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agree  tliat  the  polit- 
ical conference  has  no  determining  relationship  to 
the  question  of  the  POWs  as  stated  in  your  reply. 
The  view  of  the  conunission  is  that  the  political 
conference  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  and 
procedures  laid  down  in  paragraph  11.  The  elim- 
ination or  the  non-emergence  of  an  integral  part 
of  the  pattern  cannot  be  regarded  as  inconsequen- 
tial or  having  little  or  no  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
procedures  or  on  the  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
status  and  disposition  of  the  POWs  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Nnrc  to  make. 

(2)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agree  that  the  terms 
of  paragraph  11  preclude  further  discussion  on 
matters  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  commands.  The  Nnrc  has  on 
various  occasions  sought  agreements  with  either 
or  both  commands  and  has  not  regarded  such  dis- 
cussion with  or  between  the  commands  for  the 
implementation  of  tlie  terms  of  reference  and  its 
purposes  as  being  precluded.  It  will  also  be  re- 
called that  the  temporary  agreement  Annexure  2 
of  the  armistice  agreement  is  dated  the  27th  of 
July  1953  after  the  signature  of  the  terms  of 
reference  Annexure  1  on  the  8th  day  of  June  1953. 

(3)  The  Nnrc  was  not  party  to  the  armistice 
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negotiations  and  has  no  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
cations made  by  the  parties  to  each  other  during 
the  negotiations  to  which  you  refer  in  your  reply. 
(4)  The  Nnrc  is  unable  to  agi-ee  that  it  has  the 
express  responsibility  to  release  prisoners  to  civil- 
ian status.  The  terms  of  reference  do  not  provide 
for  such  release.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
the  commission  shall  "declare  relief  from  the  POW 
status  to  civilian  status"  subsequent  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  procedures  prescribed  in  the 
terms  of  reference.  These  procedures  however 
have  not  been  implemented,  and  in  consequence, 
the  Nnrc  is  rendered  lacking  in  capacity  even  to 
"declare"  such  "relief". 

15.  The  Nnrc  has  given  deep  and  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  the  status  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  POWs  in  its  custody  in  the  situation 
confronting  it  and  come  to  the  following  decisions : 

(1)  The  Nnrc  has  no  competence  to  release 
POWs ;  such  an  eventuality  is  not  provided  for,  or 
contemplated  by  the  terms  of  reference ; 

(2)  The  final  disposition  of  POWs  which  alone 
would  include  release  is  not  assigned  to  the  Nnrc 
by  tlie  terms  of  reference ; 

(3)  The  Nnrc  has  no  competence  at  present  to 
"declare"  "relief"  from  POW  status  to  civilian 
status  of  the  prisoners  in  its  custody  as  the  proce- 
dures prescribed,  preceding  such  declaration,  have 
not  been  implemented. 

(4)  The  Nnrc  has  not  been  enabled  to  continue 
custody  beyond  the  23rd  of  January  1954  or  to 
perform  any  functions  to  further  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  terms  of  reference  owing  to  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  commands  concerned. 

16.  In  the  light  of  the  above  decisions,  I,  as 
Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  of  the  commission 
and  having  the  custody  of  the  POWs  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  correct  and  lawful  and 
peaceful  course  open  is  to  restore  the  prisoners  to 
the  custody  of  the  former  and  respective  detaining 
sides  immediately  prior  to  the  23rd  of  January 
1954. 

17.  I  therefore  propose  to  request  you  to  accept 
the  restoration  of  custody  as  on  20th  of  January 
1954  at  0900  hours  and  hope  that  this  will  be  com- 
pleted as  speedily  as  possible. 

18.  Restoration  of  custody  will  take  place  on  the 
border  of  the  southern  sector  of  the  DZ  and  the 
CFI  i^erimeter  and  the  POWs  be  accepted  on  your 
side  of  the  border  according  to  established  pi'oce- 
dures  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  POWs. 

19.  I  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  of  the 
commission  desire  to  state  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  in  restoring  the  POWs  to  the  custody  of 
former  detaining  sides,  I  am  doing  so  because  I 
can  neither  retain  custody  of  POWs  nor  further 
implement  the  terms  of  refeience  nor  release  them. 
I  am  not  doing  so  to  establish  any  alteration  in 
their  status  or  to  effect  the  final  disposition  of 
POWs. 
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20.  Further,  the  commission  in  pursuance  of  its 
function  and  authority  to  interpret  the  terms  of 
reference,  is  of  the  view  that  the  alteration  of  the 
status  of  POWs  either  by  declaration  of  civilian 
status  or  disposition  in  any  other  manner  requires 
the  implementation  of  the  procedures  of  explana- 
tion and  political  conference  to  precede  it;  such 
procedures  being;  pursued  to  their  legitimate  termi- 
nation as  prescribed  in  the  aforesaicl  terms,  unless 
the  two  commands  agree  on  alternative  procedures 
or  courses  of  action  in  regard  to  status  and  dis- 
position of  POWs.  Any  unilateral  action  by  any 
party  concerned  will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the 
said  terms  of  reference. 

21.  In  adopting  this  course  the  commission  is 
persuaded  by  its  earnest  desire  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  tlie  armistice  agreement,  to  conform  to 
lawful  and  impartial  procedures  within  the  con- 
text of  the  existing  situation,  to  avoid  possible 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  POWs. 

22.  I  venture  to  express  the  confident  hope  that 
the  respective  commands  will  be  persuaded  by  the 
same  desires  in  the  further  steps  each  of  them  will 
take  in  relation  to  the  status  and  disposition  of 
the  POWs  who  will  soon  be  restored  to  their 
custody. 

23.  i  am  grateful  to  the  Unc  for  the  renewal  of 
its  assurance  that  it  is  prepared  to  assist  the  com- 
mission until  the  time  of  its  dissolution  and  desire 
to  assure  them  that  it  has  endeavored  to  discharge 
its  obligations  with  objectivity  and  to  the  best  of 
its  abilities.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  reply  to 
this  by  tlie  ICth  of  January  1954. 

K.  S.  TlIIMATTA 

Lieutenant  General 
Chairman  Nnrc 


SWISS  MEMBER'S  STATEMENT 

At  today's  meeting  of  the  Nkrc,  the  chairman, 
General  Thimayya,  has  informed  the  Commission 
of  two  letters  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  two  com- 
mands, proposing  the  restitution  of  the  POWs  to 
the  former  detaining  sides  prior  to  23  January. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  Swedish  proposal  of 
11  January,^  which  was  supported  by  the  Swiss 
member  of  the  Commission,  regarding  the  declara- 
tion of  transfer  of  the  POWs  to  civilian  status, 
the  Swiss  delegation,  notwithstanding  certain  le- 
gal objections,  is,  on  principle,  prepared  to  agree 
with  restitution  of  the  POWs  to  both  commands 
for  humanitarian  reasons.  However,  in  the  view 
of  the  Swiss  delegation,  the  Nnrc  has,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  above-mentioned 
letters,  no  right  to  declare  the  restitution  of  the 
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POWs  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  no  al- 
teration in  their  status  be  made  or  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  POWs  shall  have  no  effect  on  their  final 
disjiosition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission 
has  never  taken  such  a  decision. 

The  Swiss  delegation  disagrees  with  these  two 
letters.  The  chairman  has  decided  to  send  them 
in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 


SWEDISH    MEMBER'S  STATEMENT 

The  chairman  of  the  Nnrc  has  today,  in  his  own 
name  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  written  to 
the  Commands  of  both  sides  proposing  the  res- 
toration of  the  POWs  remaining  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Nnrc  to  the  respective  commands  from 
which  they  were  received. 

As  the  Swedish  proposal  regarding  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  Nnrc  to  declare  the  relief  from 
the  POW  status  to  civilian  status  of  such  remain- 
ing prisoners  on  January  22  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  Nnrc,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
possibility  of  reaching  agi'eement  within  the  Nnrc 
on  the  final  disposition  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
the  Swedish  member  thought  it  reasonable  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  restored  to  the  former  de- 
taining sides. 

The  Swedish  member  objected,  however,  to  the 
motivations  contained  in  the  said  letters  on  the 
grounds  that  they  gave  the  impression  of  being 
the  unanimous  view  of  Nnrc,  whereas  in  almost 
all  cases  they  represented,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  only,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, composed  one  way  or  another. 


GENERAL  HULL'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  16 

I  have  read  your  letter  of  14  January  in  which 
you  propose  to  request  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  accept  the  restoration  of  custody,  be- 
ginning at  0900  hours,  20  January,  of  those 
prisonei-s  of  war  given  over  to  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions EepatriatioifCommission  by  this  command. 

In  my  communication  to  you  of  6  January,  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
stated  clearly.  That  position  has  not  and  will 
not  be  changed,  since  it  is  founded  on  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  terms  of  reference 
which  embody  the  factore  of  humanity  and  justice 
for  the  prisoners  themselves  and  the  recognition 
of  their  inalienable  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 

It  is  recognized  that  Communist  intransigence 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Kepa- 
triation  Commission  fully  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion under  its  agreed  terms  of  reference.  The 
United  Nations  Command  in  good  faith  turned 
over  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  with 
confidence  that  each  prisoner  would  be  given  full 
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opportunity  to  hear  explanations  and  to  make 
freely  and  without  coercion  his  own  choice  as  to 
his  future.  The  United  Nations  Command  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  explain  their  rights  to  repa- 
triation to  the  prisoners  it  turned  over  to  custody 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission. 
The  United  Nations  Command  also  sought  to  assist 
the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission  in 
conducting  explanations  to  prisoners  of  war  for- 
merly detained  by  the  United  Nations  Command. 
Failui'e  to  complete  explanations  to  more  than  a 
minority  of  prisoners  of  war  formerly  detained 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Korean 
People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  to 
continue  explanations  except  under  conditions  of 
their  own  choosing,  which  conditions  required  the 
use  of  physical  force  against  tlie  prisoners  of  war. 
Such  use  of  force  is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  universally 
accepted  concepts  of  human  decency  and  rights. 
The  United  Nations  Command  supports  and  com- 
mends the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commis- 
sion and  the  Custodian  Force,  Indian,  in  their 
refusal  to  use  force  illegally  against  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  United  Nations  side  has  made  every  effort 
to  convene  the  political  conference  recommended 
in  Paragraph  60,  Armistice  Agreement,  and  ref- 
erenced in  Paragraph  11,  Terms  of  Eeference, 
Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission,  which 
was  to  consider  within  the  specified  period  of 
thirty  days  the  disposition  of  prisoners  of  war. 
These  efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  the  other 
side.  However,  as  I  made  clear  in  my  letter  of 
6  January,  the  plain  intent  of  Paragraph  11  of 
the  Terms  of  Eeference  is  to  prevent  either  party 
to  the  agreement  from  frustrating  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  indefinite  captivity  for  the 
prisoners. 

For  the  United  Nations  Command  now  to  agree 
to  further  and  indefinitely  prolonged  captivity 
of  these  prisoners  of  war  would  negate  the  very 
principle  of  human  rights  for  which  so  many  men 
of  this  command  have  fought  and  died.  Such 
unjust  and  unworthy  action  is  intolerable  to  any 
free  people,  and  is  obviously  unthinkable.  The 
United  Nations  Command  agreed  to  the  Terms 
of  Eeference  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation 
Commission  only  because  they  included  a  prohi- 


bition against  enforced  repatriation,  and  made 
clear  pi-ovisions  for  the  final  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  to  civilian  status  120  days  after  being 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Ee- 
patriation Commission. 

I  reiterate  the  unalterable  conviction  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  that  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Eepatriation  Commission  has  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  and  release  to 
civilian  status  at  23  January  all  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  refused  repatriation.  Failure  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission  to  ful- 
fill this  obligation  would  be  a  deliberate  avoidance 
of  an  imj^ortant  element  of  the  Teims  of  Eeference 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  could  not  con- 
cur in  an  action  constituting  default  by  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Eepatriation  Commission. 

The  United  Nations  Command  cannot  accept 
custody  of  these  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  your  proposal.  However,  in 
view  of  your  stated  intention  to  release  unilat- 
erally the  prisoners  of  war  starting  20  January, 
the  United  Nations  Command  must  necessarily  be 
prepared  to  arrange  for  their  accommodation  and 
disposition.  In  processing  these  personnel,  after 
they  leave  the  demilitarized  zone,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  do  so  out  of  regard  for  hu- 
manitarian consideration  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  prisoners  the  fullest  possible  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  the  agreement  was  designed 
to  assure  to  them.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, in  accordance  with  the  agreement  on  pris- 
oners of  war,  will  honor  its  obligation  to  treat 
them  as  fully  entitled  to  their  freedom  as  civilians 
on  23  January.  You  are  already  aware  of  the 
detailed  plans  for  processing  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  Nations  Command.  The  re- 
turn to  the  United  Nations  Command  of  personnel 
prior  to  230001  January  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  failure  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation 
Commission  fully  to  discharge  its  duties,  but  this 
failure  will  in  no  way,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
affect  the  rio;ht  of  prisoners  of  war  to  become 
civilians  at  that  time  regardless  of  their  physical 
location. 

Accordingly,  I  have  instructed  the  Command- 
ing General,  Eighth  United  States  Army,  to  ad- 
just his  present  plans  to  permit  handling  and 
processing  of  personnel  beginning  20  January. 
He  will,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  you. 
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The  Growing  Structure  of  International  Motor  Traffic  Agreements 


hy  H.  H.  Kelly  and  IF.  G.  Eliot,  3d 


In  the  expanding  field  of  international  travel, 
there  is  rising  a  structure  of  formal  agreements 
among  nations  which  is  rapidly  making  it  easier 
for  motorists  to  travel  in  foreign  countries.  And 
motoring,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
travel. 

These  agreements  are  designed  to  open  wide  the 
highways  of  the  free  world  to  bona  fide  tourists 
in  automobiles,  by  such  essential  means  as  recipro- 
cal recognition  of  drivers'  licenses  and  registration 
plates,  standard  rules  for  safe  driving,  minimum 
equipment  requirements,  unifonn  road  si^s,  and 
facilitation  of  passage  through  customs.  Eventu- 
ally they  should  make  it  almost  as  easy  for  a  U.  S. 
motorist  to  drive  a  car  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  to  take  a  long  trip  in  his  own  country. 

At  the  base  of  the  structure  of  international 
agreements  is  the  Convention  on  Eoad  Traffic.^ 
This  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  a  United  Nations 
conference  at  Geneva  in  1949,  came  into  force  in 
1952,  and  has  been  ratified  to  date  by  the  follow- 
ing: United  States,  France,  Czechoslovakia,^ 
Monaco,  Sweden,  Greece,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Philippines,  Netherlands,  Cuba,  Luxembourg, 
Italy,  the  Vatican  City,  and  Syria.  Further  rati- 
fication by  most  of  tlie  countries  of  the  world 
appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
treaty  is  already  looked  upon  as  the  key  instru- 
ment in  the  field  of  international  motor  traffic. 

The  Geneva  Conference  in  1949  recognized  that 
there  were  certain  specific  problems  which  would 
require  further  study  and  elaboration,  among 
them:  1)  the  definition  of  proper  qualifications  of 
drivers,  2)  the  possible  development  of  a  truly 
worldwide  code  of  road  signs  and  signals,  and  3) 

^  For  an  article  on  "United  Nations  Conference  on  Road 
and  Motor  Transport,"  see  Buixetin  of  Dee.  12,  1949, 
p.  875a. 

'  Czechoslovakia,  which  ratified  the  convention  in  1950, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  have  taken  such 
action.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  motorists  from  that 
country  will  make  application  for  travel  in  the  United 
States  or  that  any  United  States  motorists  will  desire  to 
travel  in  Czechoslovakia  under  existing  conditions.  Pass- 
port and  visa  controls  are  not  affected  by  the  Convention 
on  Road  Traffic. 


the  spelling  out  of  provisions  for  facilitating  clear- 
ance of  tourist  automobiles  through  customs. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  all  of  these  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  member  gov- 
ernments are  now  considering  proposals  for  formal 
agreements  in  these  fields.  The  U.  S.  Government, 
with  tlie  active  assistance  of  State  officials  and 
motoring  associations  among  other  interested 
groups,  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  three  proj- 
ects mentioned  above. 


Qualifications  of  Drivers 

The  1949  Convention  on  Eoad  Traffic  provides 
for  the  international  recognition  of  driving  li- 
censes issued  by  any  Contracting  State  to  persons 
over  18  years  of  age  wlio  have  given  proof  of  their 
competence  to  drive.  It  does  not,  however,  define 
"proof  of  competence."  In  view  of  the  known  wide 
differences  in  licensing  requirements,  the  United 
Nations  in  1952  named  a  small  international  com- 
mittee of  e.xperts,  representing  the  six  principal 
regions  of  the  world,  to  study  the  matter  and  to 
recommend  uniform  international  standards,  with 
particular  reference  to  "proof  of  competence." 

Tliis  committee,  which  elected  as  its  chairman 
Rudolph  F.  King,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a 
lengthy  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  April  15, 
1953.  The  Council's  resolution  on  this  subject  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  annex  8  of  the  1949  con- 
vention to  provide  that  the  requirement  of  "proof 
of  competence"  shall  have  been  met  if  the  driver's 
permit  was  issued  after  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  his  ability  to  drive  safely,  liis  knowledge  of  traf- 
fic laws  and  regidations,  and  his  physical  and  men- 
tal fitness.  The  details  of  this  examination  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  nation,  but  help- 
ful recommendations  are  contained  in  the  full  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  experts.  Other  provisions 
of  tlie  amendment  deal  with  permits  antedating  the 
convention  of  1949,  learners'  permits,  and  permits 
issued  to  disabled  persons. 

Noteworthy  advantages  and  few  drawbacks  can 
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be  foreseen  in  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Most  im- 
portant to  us  would  be  the  assurance  that  foreign 
visitors  driving  on  our  highways  have  met  reason- 
able standards  of  capability  and  proficiency.  We 
are  already,  by  the  1949  convention,  committed  to 
the  recognition  of  foreign  driving  permits;  the 
amendment  would  only  require  that  our  foreign 
visitors  be  generally  as  well  qualified  as  our  own 
drivers. 

Most  of  our  own  drivers,  even  under  the 
strengthened  international  requirements,  would 
continue  to  enjoy  foreign  driving  privileges.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  licensing  procedures  m  all  our 
States  substantially  meet  the  requirements  for 
"proof  of  competence"  as  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment. Most  of  our  States  follow  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators  and  grant  permits  only 
after  tests  of  driving  ability,  knowledge  of  traffic 
laws,  and  eyesight.  The  applicant  also  must  make 
a  formal  certification  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
certain  specified  physical  or  mental  disabilities.  A 
driver  licensed  in  a  substandard  State,  however,  if 
he  wished  to  drive  in  a  foreign  country,  would  have 
to  obtain  another  license  in  a  State  where  adequate 
examinations  are  given. 

Some  difficulty  might  be  experienced,  at  least 
initially,  if  local  enforcement  officials  failed  to 
accept  the  validity  of  foreign  licenses  that  would 
have  to  be  recognized  under  the  amended  con- 
vention. This  could  be  minimized  by  the  sys- 
tematic circulation  of  a  list  of  the  countries  in 
which  "proof  of  competence"  must  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  amendment,  of  itself,  would  require  no  new 
legislation  or  change  of  administrative  procedure 
in  any  State.  A  State  that  does  not  have  ade- 
quate licensing  standards,  however,  would  be 
under  pressure  for  improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
its  citizens  who  wish  to  travel  abroad.  Any  such 
improvement,  indeed,  would  require  only  the  ac- 
ceptance of  standards  already  well  established  in 
this  country. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considerations  the 
Department  of  State,  in  Januaiy  1954,  replied 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  in  the  following 
terms : 

1.  The  United  States  Government  regartls  with  satis- 
faction the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  motor  vehicle  drivers 
in  international  traffic.  The  United  States,  since  1952, 
has  been  a  party  to  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of 
1949,  to  which  the  present  recommendations  constitute 
only  an  amendment  defining  "ijroof  of  competence". 

2.  The  amendment  will  provide  a  more  definite  safe- 
guard against  unqualified  drivers  in  international  traf- 
fic, and  so  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  parties  to  the 
Convention. 

3.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  accordinsly  submit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Annex  8  of  the  Convention  on  Road 
Traffic  of   1949.     If  the   Senate   gives   such   advice   and 


consent,  the  United   States  Government  will  accept  the 
proposed  amendment. 

4.  When  the  amendment  comes  into  force,  the  United 
Nations  should  arrange  for  the  preparation  and  circu- 
lation to  the  member  nations  of  information  as  to  the 
nations  and  political  subdivisions  whose  domestic  re- 
quirements for  driver  licensing  meet  satisfactorily  the 
international  requirements,  to  be  periodically  revised  and 
lirought  up  to  date. 

5.  When  the  amendment  comes  into  force  the  United 
States  Government  will  advise  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  various  states  of  the  Union  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  and  will  transmit  to  them 
periodically  current  information  as  to  the  foreign  drivers' 
permits  that  are  to  be  recognized  as  valid  in  this  country. 


Road  Signs  and  Signals 

The  second  proposed  agreement  relating  to  inter- 
national motor  travel  deals  with  a  worldwide  uni- 
form system  of  road  signs,  signals,  and  markings. 
The  advantages  of  such  uniformity  as  a  conveni- 
ence to  the  tourist  and  as  an  aid  to  greater  safety 
are  obvious. 

A  Protocol  on  Road  Signs  and  Signals,  prescrib- 
ing a  uniform  system  for  such  traffic  control  de- 
vices, was  approved  by  the  1949  Conference  on 
Road  and  Motor  Transport  as  a  part  of  the  1949 
convention.  The  United  States  was  not  able  to 
sign  or  ratify  this  protocol,  since  it  was  based 
wholly  on  European  practices  and  was  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  existing  American  standards. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  the 
United  Nations  in  19.50  appointed  a  special  group 
of  six  experts,  including,  as  its  North  American 
representative,  the  late  H.  E.  Hilts,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  to  study  the  problem  of  possible  further 
unification.  This  group,  after  full  consideration 
of  existing  systems  and  extensive  research  into  the 
visibility,  legibility,  and  intelligibility  of  various 
combinations  of  sign  shapes,  colors,  and  symboliza- 
tion,  submitted  in  1952  its  recommendations  for  in- 
corporating in  a  single  standard  what  appeared  to 
be  the  best  elements  of  existing  practices. 

The  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, by  resolution  of  April  15, 1953,  decided  to  sub- 
stitute the  new  proposals  for  the  1949  protocol  and 
authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with 
the  various  nations  as  to  whether  the  new  protocol 
should  be  opened  for  signature  and  ratification. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Department  of  State,  in  November 
1953,  replied  in  terms  which  sum  up  briefly  the 
potential  value  of  the  proposed  agreement  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  while  indicating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reasons  why  this  country  cannot  accept  it : 

1.  The  United  States  Government  regards  with  satis- 
faction the  work  performed  to  date  by  the  United  Nations 
in  preparing  the  Protocol  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Road 
Signs  and  Signals  for  worldwide  application.  The  report 
of  the  United  Nations  group  of  experts,  in  which  an  officer 
of  this  government  participated  as  the  regional  repre- 
sentative for  North  America,  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
Protocol  represents  a  fair  compromise  among  the  various 
systems  of  signs  and  signals  now  in  use,  and  incorporates 
many  features  of  current  American  practice.    The  report 
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may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  already  its  primary 
objective  iu  establishing  a  desirable  basis  for  worldwide 
uniformity.  Whether  or  not  the  Protocol  is  signed  and 
ratified  by  all  nations  as  a  binding  international  agree- 
ment, its  value  will  be  recognized  as  a  guide  to  national 
practices. 

2.  The  United  States  approves  in  principle  the  proposed 
"Draft  Protocol  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Road  Signs  and 
Signals"  but  is  unable  to  sign  and  ratify  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  All  of  the  road  signs  and  signals  in  this  country 
are  installed  by  the  various  political  subdivisions — states, 
counties,  municipalities,  etc.  Since  a  substantial  measure 
of  uniformity  has  been  achieved  through  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  the  American  Standard  "Manual  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Control  Devices"  and  through  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  does  not  appear  de- 
sirable at  present  to  endeavor  to  impose  by  law  or  treaty 
a  single  national  system. 

(b)  Changes  in  the  American  standard  manual  above 
referred  to  are  under  consideration  from  time  to  time. 
There  Is  need  in  the  United  States  for  a  certain  flexibility 
in  specifications,  which  would  be  impaired  liy  adherence 
now  to  an  international  code. 

3.  The  above  observations  are  based  on  the  special 
situation  existing  in  the  United  Stat&s,  where  road  mile- 
age, vehicle  usage,  sign  and  signal  installations,  and  the 
legal  authority  of  the  individual  .states  present  a  large 
and  complicated  problem.  The  observations  would  not 
appear  to  ai)ply  to  many  other  nations,  in  which  the 
United  Nations  proposals  could  doubtless  be  adopted 
promptly  and  with  relatively  little  difficulty,  for  example. 
tho.se  in  which  road-signing  is  still  in  an  early  state  of 
development  or  those  which  have  centralized  national 
antliority  in  such  matters. 

4.  The  following  answers  are  submitted  to  certain  spe- 
cific questions  posed  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations : 

(a)  The  United  States  has  no  technical  observations 
to  make  on  the  specific  contents  of  the  "Draft  Protocol 
on  a  Uniform  System  of  Road  Signs  and  Signals,"  which 
appear  highly  satisfactory  for  adojjtion  in  numerous  coun- 
tries. Tlie  United  States  hopes  that  the  Protocol  will  be 
so  adopted,  that  the  matter  will  be  kept  under  review 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission,  and  that  the  Secretary 
General  will  report  periodically  on  the  status  of  adoption 
of  the  Protocol  or  of  the  acceiJtance  of  its  provisions  by 
other  means. 

(b)  The  United  States  defers  to  the  judgment  of  other 
governments  as  to  an  appropriate  date  for  the  opening 
of  the  Protocol  for  signature. 

(c)  The  United  States  is  unable  to  sign  or  ratify  the 
Protocol  at  present,  but  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  maintain  contact  with  state 
and  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  adoption 
by  them,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  of  the  uniform 
standards  .set  forth  in  the  Protocol. 


The  Question  of  States'  Rights 

"With  regard  to  the  two  proposals  discussed 
above,  there  may  ajipear  to  be  some  inconsistency 
in  the  positions  taken  by  tlie  U.S.  Government. 
In  tlie  one  case,  the  new  international  agreement 
would  recognize  foreign  drivers'  licenses  without 
any  action  being  taken  by  the  States  individually. 
In  the  other  case,  the  States  will  continue  in  their 
freedom  to  use  road  signs  and  signals  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Actually  there  is  no  real  conflict  in  principle. 


Both  proposals  lie  in  the  field  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  control  of  which  has  always 
been  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government,  subject 
to  the  action  of  Congress.  Recognition  of  foreign- 
driver  jDermits  by  international  treaty  has  im- 
portant practical  advantages.  Aside  from  the 
administrative  difficulties  that  would  lie  involved, 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  individual  States 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with  foreign 
countries.  In  any  event,  the  United  States,  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  of  1949 
and  the  Convention  on  tlie  Regulation  of  Inter- 
American  Automotive  Traffic  of  1943,  has  already 
accepted  recognition  of  foreign-driver  permits  as 
national  policy.  The  standardization  of  road 
signs  and  signals,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  con- 
sidered practical  because  the  benefits  of  decentral- 
ized administration  still  seem  to  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  a  more  complete  uniformity, 
even  on  an  international  basis.^ 


Customs  Formalities  on  Automobiles  and  Tourism 

A  third  project  which  stems  in  part  from  the 
basic  work  performed  on  the  1949  Convention  on 
Road  Traffic  relates  to  customs  formalities  for  the 
temporary  importation  of  private  vehicles  and  for 
tourism.  Its  purpose  is  to  standardize  and  sim- 
plify the  requirements  to  which  tourists'  automo- 
biles and  tourists'  effects  in  general  are  subject 
when  crossing  international  boundaries. 

In  June  1949  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (Ece)  completed  a  draft  cus- 
toms convention  covering  both  automobiles  and 
general  touring  in  a  single  document.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  world  Conference  on  Road 
and  Motor  Transport  at  Geneva  gave  attention  to 
the  special  problem  of  customs  formalities  for 
private  automobiles  and  wrote  into  article  3  of 
the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic  brief  provisions 

^  In  the  developing  of  these  positions,  the  following 
agencies  and  organizations,  which  were  consulted  and 
given  complete  documentation,  approved  the  statements  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  essentially  as  quoted  above 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  with  respect  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  proposals,  stated  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  express 
a  judgment :  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Justice,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  Ameri- 
can Autoni-obile  Association,  American  Automobile  Tour- 
ing .\lliance,  American  Municipal  Association,  American 
Road  Builders  Association,  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies, 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Institute  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neers, International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inter- 
national Road  Federation,  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Control  Devices,  National  Association  of  Auto- 
motive Mutual  InsTirance  Companies,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  National  Committee  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Laws  and  Orilinances,  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  National  Highway 
Users  Conference,  National  Safety  Council,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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encouraging  the  simplification  of  customs  require- 
ments and  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  customs 
bond  or  pass  \cariiet  de  fossages  en  douane)  issued 
by  authorized  motoring  associations.  It  became 
apparent  at  the  conference  that  much  more  com- 
prehensive provisions  would  be  necessary  eventu- 
ally and  that  automobiles  and  tourists'  personal 
effects  represented  two  separate  problems.  So  the 
lines  were  laid  for  the  task  which  is  now  nearing 
comi^letion. 

In  1952,  acting  upon  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Transport  and  Communications  Connnission 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  circulated  to 
all  member  governments  for  comment  the  Ece 
draft  convention  and  other  material.  Keplies  in- 
dicated the  desirability  of  having  two  separate 
conventions,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(on  the  recommendation  of  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission)  adopted  on  April 
15,  1953,  a  resolution  instructing  the  Secretary- 
General  to  convene  a  conference  of  governments 
in  1954.  In  November  the  United  Nations  gave 
notice  that  the  conference  will  be  held  at  New 
York  City  beginning  May  11,  1954. 

The  United  States  position  for  the  conference 
is  now  being  prepared  at  Washington,  on  the  basis 
of  comprehensive  documentation  assembled  by  the 
United  Nations  Seci-etariat.  The  principal  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  are  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  but  the  advice 
of  other  units  of  government  will  be  obtained 


through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Foreign  Travel.  Close  liaison  is  also  being  main- 
tained with  private  groups,  notably  motoring  and 
touring  associations. 

A  fact  that  already  has  emerged  from  the  study 
of  the  documents  is  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  countries  in  the  world  in  its 
treatment  of  international  travelers.  For  the 
foreign  visitor  entering  the  United  States  there 
are,  in  the  usual  case,  no  fonnalities  of  any  kind, 
other  than  an  oral  declaration,  for  the  temporary 
entry  of  his  automobile  or  personal  effects.  For 
the  U.S.  resident  returning  from  abroad  the  ex- 
emption of  up  to  $500  for  free  entry  of  purchases 
is  unequaled  in  other  countries. 

If  successful  solutions  are  found  at  the  New 
York  conference  next  May,  the  resulting  agree- 
ments among  nations  of  the  free  world  may  be 
expected  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  facilitation 
of  international  travel,  which  in  many  of  them  is 
an  increasingly  important  economic  and  social 
factor.  For  the  individual  motorist  or  tourist, 
whose  name  is  legion,  advantages  of  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  dreaded  "clearance  through  customs" 
are  manifest. 

•  The  authors:  Mr.  Kelly  is  in  charge  of  inland 
transport  matters  for  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Eliot  is  head  of  the  traffic  safety  and  motor 
vehicle  regulations  unit  in  the  Highway  Trans- 
port Research  Branch,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Earnings  on  U.S.  Investments 
Overseas  During  1952 

Earnings  on  U.S.  investments  abroad  amounted 
to  $2.7  billion  in  1952,  the  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
on  December  23.  According  to  a  recently  com- 
pleted analysis  published  in  the  December  Su?-vey 
of  Current  Business,  the  1952  total  was  slightly 
above  1951  and  nearly  50  percent  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  6  earlier  postwar  yeai*s. 

Earnings  of  foreign  investments  are  the  sum  of 
the  U.S.  share  of  earnings  of  U.S.-controlled  di- 
rect investment  companies  (whether  remitted  to 
this  country  or  held  abroad  as  inidistributed  sub- 
sidiary earnings),  receipts  from  foreign  portfolio 
securities  owned  by  United  States  investors,  and 
receipts  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  credits  ex- 
tended abroad. 

Expansion  in  earnings  reflects  the  gi-eatly  en- 
larged American  investment  abroad.  This  invest- 
ment aided  foreign-economic  development  and 
contributed  in  substantial  measure  to  meeting  the 


high  postwar  world  demands  for  raw  materials 
and  enlarged  foreign  requirements  for  the  broad 
range  of  products  turned  out  in  increasing  quan- 
tity by  American-owned  enterprises  abroad.  New 
postwar  capital  investment  by  these  enterprises 
through  1952  aggregated  over  $8  billion,  of  which 
about  half  represented  reinvested  foreign  earn- 
ings, the  Survey  article  states. 

Earnings  of  about  $2.3  billion  on  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  comprised  85  percent  of  the  1952 
total.  Wliile  this  represented  a  slightly  higher 
amount  than  in  1951,  the  earnings  remitted  to  the 
United  States  declined  for  the  first  time  in  the 
postwar  period.  In  1949,  there  was  a  drop  in 
earnings  associated  with  the  business  adjustment 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  the  ac- 
companying reductions  in  some  important  world 
prices,  but  income  remittances  were  maintained  by 
cutting  down  on  undistributed  earnings.  Last 
year,  however,  total  profits  were  higher,  but  there 
was  a  decline  in  remittances  as  earnings  retained 
abroad  were  the  largest  for  any  year.  In  part, 
this  reflected  some  impediments  to  the  transfer  of 
earnings  by  reason  of  exchange  controls,  but  the 
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remainder  was  held  to  finance  expansion  progi'ams 
or  for  other  corporate  purposes. 

Retained  earnings  in  1952  amounted  to  $875  mil- 
lion, and  dividends  and  brancli  profits  remitted  to 
the  United  States  to  about  $1.4  billion.  These  earn- 
ings were  after  payment  of  foreign  income  taxes 
wliicli  in  1950  amounted  to  30  percent  of  before-tax 
earnings.  The  tax  rate  has  been  higher  in  subse- 
quent years,  thougli  a  more  recent  percentage  fig- 
ure is  not  available.  Thus,  these  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment companies  have  paid  well  over  $800 
million  per  year  in  the  past  3  years  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  form  of  direct  income  taxes.  Their 
actual  contribution  to  foreign  government  tax  re- 
ceipts is,  of  course,  larger  not  only  because  of  in- 
direct taxes  but  by  reason  of  the  general  lift  which 
their  operations  give  to  the  national  income  and 
hence  the  tax  base  of  countries  in  which  they 
operate. 


U.S.  Equity  in  Earnings  of  Direct   Private   For- 
eign Investments,  by  Area  and  Industry,  1951 
and  1952 

(million  of  dollars) 

Total 

Canada 

Latin 
Amer- 
ican Re- 
publics 

Western 
Em-ope 

other 
Coun- 
tries 

Total : 

1951 

1952 

Petroleum: 

1951 

1952 

Manufactur- 
ing: 

1951 

1952 

Mining     and 
smelting: 

1951 

1952 

Other   indus- 
tries; 

1951 

1952 

2,236 

2,280 

S96 
1,013 

696 
643 

220 
209 

424 
416 

420 
419 

3 

12 

26S 
257 

68 
54 

81 
97 

888 
888 

409 
438 

170 
156 

104 
96 

206 
197 

302 
305 

49 
79 

194 
169 

4 
5 

54 
53 

627 
667 

436 

483 

65 
61 

44 
53 

83 
69 

Sales  by  these  direct-investment  enterprises  in 
the  U.S.  market  yield  more  dollars  than  are  cur- 
rently required  for  the  remittance  of  earnings  to 
the  United  States  and  account  for  about  one-third 
of  their  total  earnings.  Furthermore,  the  enter- 
prises established  abroad  since  the  war  have  be- 
come major  sources  of  supply  for  various  products 
which  formerly  had  to  be  purchased  for  dollars 
in  the  United  States. 

Income  received  on  U.S.  portfolio  investments 
abroad,  i.e.,  holdings  of  foreign  securities,  claims, 
or  miscellaneous  assets  not  connected  with  foreign 
affiliated  companies,  was  nearly  $200  million  in 
1952.  Income  from  this  source  was  small  relative 
to  the  income  from  direct  investments,  which  indi- 
cates the  major  shift  in  the  character  of  our  invest- 
ments abroad  over  the  past  quarter  century.  In 
the  1920's,  when  portfolio  lending  predominated, 
portfolio  earnings  represented  over  40  percent  of 
total  earnings,  as  against  less  than  10  percent 
today. 

Interest  payments  by  foreign  countries  on  cred- 
its extended  by  the  U.S.  Government  were  about 
$200  million  in  1952,  and  further  payments  on 
schedule  would  bring  an  increase  in  1954.  About 
80  percent  of  the  interest  is  paid  by  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  mainly  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France. 

Partial  data  available  for  1953  indicate  little 
overall  change  in  earnings  on  direct  investments, 
although  there  are  some  difi'erences  among  indus- 
tries. Prices  of  many  mineral  and  agricultural 
commodities  produced  abroad  by  the  U.S. -con- 
trolled enterprises  were  lower  in  1953,  but  there 
was  no  major  change  in  petroleum  production  or 
prices.  The  petroleum  companies  account  for 
about  two-fifths  of  direct  investment  earnings. 
Industrial  activity  in  many  foreign  countries  in- 
creased late  in  1952  and  continued  to  rise  in  1953, 
so  that  manufacturing  earnings  are  expected  to  be 
higher  this  year  than  in  1952. 


The  Office  of  Business  Economics  analysis 
throws  interesting  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
these  direct  investment  companies  operating 
abroad  supply  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  market.  They 
provided  one-fifth  of  total  U.S.  imports  in  1952, 
according  to  a  detailed  study  of  19  commodities  of 
major  importance  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Some  of 
the  commodities — such  as  petroleum,  copper, 
nickel,  and  aluminimi  (including  bauxite) — are 
obtained  almost  entirely  from  foreign  enterprises 
in  which  Americans  are  the  principal  investors. 
For  others  like  crude  rubber  and  iron  ore,  a  smaller 
share  comes  from  U.S. -controlled  companies.  In 
the  case  of  iron  ore,  however,  the  supply  from  U.S.- 
developed  sources  abroad  through  new  investments 
currently  being  made  will  be  greatly  expanded, 
and  this  will  also  be  true  of  such  commodities  as 
manganese  and  titanium. 


FOA  Country  Directors  in 
Latin  America  Meet 

Directors  of  U.S.  Operations  Missions  in  19 
Latin  American  countries  began  a  five-day  con- 
ference in  Lima  on  January  14  to  report  progress 
on  current  programs  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  United  States  has  been  carrying  on  tech- 
nical-cooperation programs  in  the  19  countries 
since  1942  and  currently  has  available  $22  million 
to  finance  projects  which  are  carried  out  on  a  joint 
basis  with  the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  education, 
health,  public  administration,  natural  resources, 
and  transportation  are  designed  to  increase  the 
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standard  of  living  in  the  various  countries  througli 
teacliing  local  technicians  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  the  various  fields  of  activities.  Contributions 
of  the  local  governments  to  the  joint  programs 
average  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Op- 
erations, and  other  key  Foa  officials  directly  con- 
cernecl  with  Latin  American  operations  attended 
the  regional  meeting.  Similar  conferences  have 
previously  been  held  with  the  Foa  country  di- 
rectors in  Western  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  A 
Far  East  meeting  is  planned  for  Manila  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  on-the-spot  regional  meetings  have  been 
arranged  by  Foa  as  part  of  its  program  to  decen- 
tralize operations  and  delegate  authority  to  the 
field  personnel.  Through  these  meetings,  Wash- 
ington officials  are  able  to  get  firsthand  reports  on 
the  j^rogress  of  the  programs  and  advise  field 
personnel  of  current  operating  policies. 

U.S.  Operations  Missions  to  the  following 
countries  were  represented  at  the  meeting:  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Repul)lic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 


Expansion  of  Cuban 
Nickel  Production 

More  nickel  for  American  defense  was  assured 
with  an  announcement  on  January  12  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  that  it  will  go  for- 
ward with  an  expansion  of  the  Government-owned 
nickel  plant  at  Nicaro,  Cuba,  and  contribute 
financial  assistance  to  promising  research  in  new 
nickel  metallurgy. 

The  new  program  was  announced  by  Edmund 
F.  Mansure,  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
ujjon  notification  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  had  certified  that  the  Nicaro  ex- 
pansion and  nickel  research  are  "essential  to  na- 
tional defense." 

Mr.  Mansure  also  announced  that  the  Odm 
certification  has  made  available  $43  million  to  en- 
large Nicaro's  capacity  by  75  percent  and  has  ear- 
marked $1  million  as  a  research  fund. 

"In  its  conception  and  design,"  Mr.  Mansure 
stated,  "the  new  program  will  lay  a  foundation  for 
extending  the  production  of  nickel  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  In  this  important  respect,  it 
differs  from  some  earlier  expansion  programs 
which  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  definite 
quantities  of  nickel  over  varying  teniis  of  years. 

"The  size  and  scope,  moreover,  reflect  the  fact 
that  nickel  remains  a  vital  commodity  in  short 


supply.  Therefore,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
building  our  sources  of  production  to  the  level  at 
which  supplies  will  equal  the  combined  military, 
stockpile,  and  civilian  requirements." 

Mr.  Mansure  pointed  out  that  the  progi'am  en- 
visions the  commercial  utilization  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  eastern  Cuba. 

"This  is  a  goal,"  he  went  on,  "in  which  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  have  been  in  full  accord, 
not  only  to  develop  a  reliable  source  of  vital  de- 
fense metals,  but  also  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  economic  base  in  both  countries. 

"In  rehabilitating  and  operating  Nicai'o,  Gsa 
has  had  earnest,  abiding  cooperation  in  Cuba — 
by  the  National  Government,  by  private  industry, 
and  by  labor.  For  this  reason  we  are  confident 
that  the  Nicaro  expansion  will  be  advanced 
smoothly  and  quickly  to  its  rewarding  goal." 

Now  in  ojieration,  the  Nicaro  plant  is  currently 
producing  nickel  at  a  rate  approaching  28  million 
pounds  a  year.  The  certified  plan  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  75  percent  in  capacity.  Preliminary 
engineering  studies  have  already  been  undertaken 
for  the  new  structures  and  equipment  which  will 
be  required  to  carry  the  development  from  plan- 
ning to  production. 

Built  early  in  World  War  II,  Nicaro  was  shut 
down  in  1047  and  later  transferred  to  the  National 
Industrial  Reserve  in  Gsa.  Its  rehabilitation  was 
undertaken  in  1951,  and  the  production  was  re- 
newed in  January  1952,  a  year  later.  Full  opera- 
tion was  reached  in  July  1952  and  has  been  sus- 
tained ever  since.  The  plant  is  operated  under 
a  management  contract  by  the  Nickel  Processing 
Corporation  jointly  owned  by  a  Cuban  corpora- 
tion, Fomento  de  Minerales,  and  the  American 
firm  National  Lead  Company. 

Mr.  Mansure  pointed  out  that  completion  of 
the  ex])ansion  should  make  available  at  Nicaro 
a  highly  desirable  nickel-producing  plant  for 
American  industry. 

"Full  conversion  of  the  Nicaro  enterprise  to 
private  management,  private  operation,  and  pri- 
vate ownership  continues  to  be  a  foremost  goal 
toward  which  we  are  advancing  the  project," 
Mr.  Mansure  added. 

The  research  fund  allotment  recognizes  that 
world  conditions,  reflecting  in  part  increased  de- 
mand for  nickel  and  in  part  inroads  on  reserves 
previously  in  use,  have  brought  nickel  metallurgy 
to  an  experimental  crossroads. 

Various  new  processes,  some  with  their  variants, 
are  being  advanced  and  tested  in  many  parts  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  an  intensive  search 
for  economical  methods  of  exploiting  ores  which 
have  refused  to  respond  to  traditional  nickel 
metallurgy.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  one  or 
more  of  the  processes  may  unlock  the  development 
of  valuable,  latent  reserves  in  Brazil,  Canada, 
Cuba,  United  States,  and  Venezuela,  Gsa  will  em- 
ploy the  research  funds  to  help  carry  forward 
constructive  experimentation. 
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British  Token  Import  Plan 
To  Be  Extended 

The  British  Token  Import  Plan  will  be  ex- 
tended throngli  1954,  but  new  procedures  and  reg- 
ulations will  be  established  for  operation  of  the 
Plan,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  The  new  procedures  are  now'  being 
worked  out  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  Bfc 
said. 

The  British  Token  Import  Plan,  established 
with  the  United  States  in  194:6,  enables  eligible 
U.S.  manufacturers  or  their  agents  to  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom  token  shipments  of  specified 
commodities  whose  importation  fi'om  dollar 
sources  is  generally  prohibited  by  the  British 
Government. 

Details  of  the  new  procedures  for  19.54  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  be  reported  within  a  few 
weeks,  Brc  said.  At  that  time  Brc  will  also 
notify  i^ast  participants  in  the  Plan.  Every  effort 
will  then  be  made  to  expedite  distribution  of  the 
revised  application  forms  and  x^rocessing  of 
applications. 


Export- Import  Bank 
Credit  to  Ecuador 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
January  8  announced  a  credit  of  $2,500,000  to  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador  to  assist  in  financing  the 
cost  of  improving  and  ex]")anding  the  airport  facil- 
ities of  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  The 
total  cost  of  improvements  desired  by  Ecuador 
for  the  two  airports  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$4,800,000.  The  cost  of  the  airports  in  excess  of 
the  credit  to  be  extended  by  the  bank  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Ecuador. 

With  the  technical  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Ecuador 
has  prepared  jn-eJiminary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, conforming  to  Caa  standai'ds,  for  those 
parts  of  the  projects  which  will  be  undertaken 
under  the  credit.  The  utilization  of  the  bank's 
credit  will  be  confined  to  such  phases  of  the  proj- 
ects as  runways,  taxiways,  aircraft  parking 
aprons,  vehicle  parking  areas,  and  a  new  light- 
ing system  for  the  Guayaquil  airport.  Ecuador 
has  agreed  to  provide  funds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  terminal  buildings  and  for  other 
improvements  which  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

Terms  of  financing  include  the  provision  that 
engineering  and  construction  are  to  be  performed 
by  U.S.  engineering  and  contracting  firms  accept- 
able to  the  bank.  The  loan  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4'%  percent  per  annum  and  will  be 
repaid  over  a  period  of  approximately  15  years 
beginning  January  1,  1957. 


The  need  for  the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Quito  and  Guayaquil  airports  has  long 
been  recognized.  Because  of  the  momitainous  and 
irregular  topography  of  Ecuador,  air  travel  is  the 
most  rapid  and  economical  type  of  transportation 
available  to  unite  various  isolated  sections  of  that 
country  and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  both  in- 
ternal and  international  commerce.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  runways  at  both  Quito  and  Guaya- 
qiiil  are  lelow  Caa  standards.  The  facilities  at 
Quito  are  now  inadequate  for  the  larger  type 
4-motor  planes  being  used  in  international  air 
transportation.  The  proposed  improvements 
will  result  in  opening  this,  the  capital  city,  to  in- 
ternational flights  of  all  types.  The  Guayaquil 
runway  will  not  only  be  extended  but  will  be  re- 
oriented and  rebuilt  to  provide  adequate  drainage 
to  overcome  a  swampy  condition  now  existing  at 
the  airport.  Kunways  at  both  airports  will  be 
provided  with  asphaltic  concrete  or  similar  type 
flexible  pavement. 


Entry  Into  Force  of  Estate-Tax 
Convention  With  Australia 

Press  release  5  dated  January  7 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Canberra,  the  estate-tax  convention  with  Australia, 
signed  at  Washington  on  May  14,  1953,  was 
brought  into  force  on  January  7,  1954,  by  the  ex- 
change at  Canberra  on  that  date  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

The  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  is 
one  of  three  tax  conventions  with  Australia  signed 
on  May  14,  1953.^  The  other  two  relate  to  income 
and  gifts.  All  three  were  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  9,  1953,  and  ratified  by  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  July 
23.  The  income-tax  and  gift-tax  conventions  were 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instnunents 
of  ratification  on  December  14,  1953.  A  press  re- 
lease in  regard  to  those  two  conventions  was  issued 
on  December  22,  1953. 

The  provisions  of  the  estate-tax  convention  with 
Australia  follow,  in  general,  the  pattern  of  such 
conventions  with  a  number  of  other  countries. 
They  are  designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of 
estates  in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country 
have  interests.  The  conventions  apply,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  only  to  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  national  government  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 


"  Bulletin  of  June  S,  195.3,  p.  819. 
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Under  its  terms  the  estate-tax  convention  with 
Australia  is  effective  only  with  respect  to  estates  or 
inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  on  or  after 
January  7,  1954. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Greece 
Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  IS  dated  January  16 

On  January  15,  1954,  the  Pi'esident  proclaimed 
the  income-tax  and  estate-tax  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  Greece.  Those  two  conven- 
tions for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one  relating  to  taxes 
on  income  and  the  other  relating  to  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  pereons,  were  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  20,  1950. 

They  were  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
September  17,  1951,  subject  in  the  case  of  the 
income-tax  convention  to  an  understanding  and 
in  the  case  of  the  estate-tax  convention  to  a  reser- 
vation relating  to  the  application  of  certain  pro- 
visions involving  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  taxes. 

After  communicating  the  understanding  and 
reservation  to  the  Greek  Government  and  receiving 
from  that  Government  assurances  concerning  their 
acceptability,  the  President  ratified  the  two  con- 
ventions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1951,  subject  in  the  one  case  to  the  under- 
standing and  in  the  other  case  to  the  reservation. 


According  to  the  provisions  of  each  of  the  con- 
ventions, the  instruments  of  ratification  were  to 
be  exchanged  at  Athens.  Final  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  were  made  in  December  1953,  after 
the  completion  of  necessary  parliamentary  proce- 
dures in  Greece. 

The  instruments  of  ratification  with  respect  to 
both  conventions  were  exchanged  on  December  30, 
1953,  whereupon  the  conventions  entered  into  force 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  terms.  The 
income-tax  convention  is  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1953.  The  estate-tax  convention  is  effective  be- 
ginning December  30,  1953,  applicable  solely  to 
estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  dying 
on  or  after  that  date. 

The  provisions  of  the  conventions  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  tax  conventions  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  with  a  niunber  of  other 
countries.  The  income-tax  conventions  are  de- 
signed to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxation 
on  the  same  income.  The  estate-tax  conventions 
are  designed  to  eliminate  double  taxation  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  in  one  country  of 
estates  in  which  nationals  of  the  other  country 
have  interests. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
conventions  apply  only  with  respect  to  United 
States  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  They  do  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 


Administration  of  tlie  British-U.S.  Zone  of  Trieste  During  1952 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  report  iy  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  John  Winterton,  Commander  of  the  British- 
U.S.  Zone  of  the  Free  Ten^itory  of  Trieste,  for 
the  period  January  1-December  31,  1952.  The 
report  was  trans^nitted  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  Decemher  23,  1953,  ty  the  U.S.  and 
British  representatives  to  the  United  Nations. 

U.N.  doe.  S/3156 
Dated  December  23,  1053 

General  Review 

This  Report,  my  second  and  the  twelfth  of  the 
series,  deals  with  the  administration  of  the 
British/United  States  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  for  the  year  1952. 

Pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
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ing  which  was  signed  in  London  on  9  May  1952,' 
I  appointed,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
a  number  of  senior  Italian  officials  to  the  Allied 
Military  Government  who,  under  a  Senior  Di- 
rector of  Administration,  were  responsible  to  me 
for  much  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Zone.  A  copy  of  the  London  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  is  attached  at  Appendix  "A"  to 
this  Report.' 

Administrative  Elections  were  held  in  all  Com- 
munes of  the  Zone  in  May  1952.  In  the  Com- 
munes of  Trieste  and  Muggia  the  "linked  list" 
system  was  used,  under  which  the  party  or  group 
of  "linked"  parties  polling  the  greatest  number 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  19,  1952,  p.  779. 
'  The  appendixes  are  not  printed  here. 
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of  votes  secured  two  thirds  of  the  seats;  in  the 
remaining  four  Communes  a  form  of  propor- 
tional representation  was  retained.  The  results 
showed  that  in  the  Commune  of  Trieste,  where 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Zone  is  concentrated,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats remained  the  largest  single  party :  together 
with  the  other  three  "centre"  parties  they  com- 
mand a  majority  on  the  Council. 

I  am  again  ]jleased  to  report  that  in  general  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  Zone  continued,  and  that 
a  further  increase  was  registered  in  industrial 
production. 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  ship-building 
programme  laid  down  in  1950,  the  total  tonnage 
of  new  shipping  constructed  during  the  year  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  1951.  A  new  pro- 
gramme has,  however,  been  drawn  up  which 
should  ensure  full  employment  in  the  Zone's  yards 
during  1953/54. 

Owing  principally  to  increased  competition 
from  the  German  North  Sea  Ports,  commercial 
traffic  through  the  Port  of  Trieste  showed  a  slight 
decline.  This  situation  was  carefully  watched 
and  measures  were  studied  in  concert  with  other 
interested  railway  administrations  with  a  view 
to  preventing  further  deterioration. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  outlined  in  my  pre- 
vious reports,  development  of  the  Zaule  Industrial 
Area  continued  to  be  encouraged  by  evei-y  means. 
In  this  area  a  total  of  twenty-six  industrial  plants 
were  already  operating,  or  in  course  of  completion, 
an  increase  of  ten  over  1951. 

The  employment  situation  showed  little  change. 
The  number  of  registered  employed  decreased 
during  the  year  by  some  1,500,  and  the  monthly 
average  of  registered  unemployed  remained 
around     19,000. 

On  30  June  1952,  the  M.  S.  A.  Mission  in  Trieste 
was  closed  and  the  Zone  was  included  in  the  sphere 
of  the  M.  S.  A.  Mission  to  Italy.  Lire  counter- 
part funds  from  former  E.  E.  P.  aid  continued  to 
be  used  for  loans  for  ship-building  and  other  in- 
dustries. Nearly  all  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
were  paid  for  with  "free"  dollars  made  available 
by  the  Italian  Government. 

The  overall  improvement  in  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  the  Zone  continued  in  1952,  a  further 
slight  reduction  being  achieved  in  the  budgetary 
deficit.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  this 
was,  as  in  previous  years,  met  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  special  effoi't  was  made  to  increase  the  rate  of 
construction  of  pojmlar  housing  for  which  the  de- 
mand showed  no  signs  of  slackening.  A  total  of 
2,000  million  lire  was  allocated  from  the  Zone's 
budget  and  1,133  apartments  were  completed  or 
nearly  completed  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  maximum  assistance  possible  was  also  given 
to  private  initiative  in  this  sphere. 

Movement  through  the  Zone's  Displaced  Per- 
sons' camps  was  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  arrivals 


totalling  2,018  and  departures  2,416.  The  Camp 
population  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  3,924. 
I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  which,  with 
already  established  Welfare  Organizations,  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance. 


Section  i — The  Economic  Situation 

1.  DOLLAR  ALLOCATIONS 

At  the  end  of  June  1952,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (Msa)  Mission  in  Trieste  was  closed,  and 
the  Zone  was  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Msa 
Mission  to  Italy. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  910,052  dollars  from 
the  balance  of  allocations  under  the  former  Euro- 
pean Kecovery  Progi-amme  were  used,  principally 
for  the  importation  of  bread  grains  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Italian  Government  provided  a  total  of  11.1 
million  dollars,  compared  with  approximately  7.5 
million  dollars  in  1951,  for  the  purchase  of  a  wide 
variety  of  necessary  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
The  chief  of  these  were  crude  mineral  oil,  bread 
grains,  iron  and  steel,  and  non-ferrous  metals. 

In  June  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
Italian  Government  whereby  the  latter  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  Allied  Military 
Government's  requirements  of  bread  grains  at  a 
price  that  would  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
controlled  price  of  bread  and  pasta  in  the  Zone. 

Erp/Msa  imports  are  shown  at  Appendix  B,  and 
purchases  with  dollars  provided  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  Appendix  Bl. 

2.  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  again  rose  slightly  during  the 
year.  The  index  (1938  =  100)  which  stood  at 
4,964  in  January,  rose  to  5,148  in  April,  and  after 
receding  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  5,000  had 
returned  to  the  April  figure  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  monthly  average  was  5,055  as  compared  with 
4,892  in  1951.  The  index  for  clothing  declined 
from  6,640  in  January  to  5,449  in  December,  thus 
reversing  the  trend  recorded  in  the  early  months 
of  1951,  when  it  was  increasing  in  consequence  of 
a  general  rise  in  world  prices  of  raw  materials. 
The  cost  of  housing  advanced  from  766  to  970,  re- 
flecting a  further  legal  increase  in  rents.  The  cost 
of  foodstuffs,  utilities  and  miscellaneous  items  fol- 
lowed approximately  the  trend  of  the  General 
Index. 

A  table  showing  the  average  monthly  expendi- 
ture in  lire  of  the  typical  family  on  the  various 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living  index, 
and  the  variations  of  the  index  for  the  years  1938, 
1951  and  1952,  is  given  at  Appendix  C. 

3.  LOANS 

During  1952,  the  Allied  Military  Government 
granted  loans  totalling  3,332  million  lire  to  assist 
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local  business,  industry  and  public  utilities. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  tliese  loans  were  financed 
from  Erp  Counterpart  Funds,  and  the  remainder 
through  the  Allied  Military  Government  budget. 
The  former  included  1128  million  lire  for  ship- 
building, 325  million  lire  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  stages 
of  the  construction  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  100  million 
lire  for  the  construction  of  a  paper  worlis. 

The  principal  loans  from  budgetary  funds  were : 
307  million  lire  to  an  electricity  distributing  com- 
pany, 300  million  lire  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  local  telephone  service  and  210 
million  lire  to  the  General  Warehouses  Company. 
In  addition,  850  million  lire  was  loaned  to  private 
individuals  from  the  Building  Development  Fund, 
230  million  lire  to  building  contractors,  and  842 
million  lire  was  invested  in  low-rent  popular 
housing. 

The  Small  and  Medium  Loans  Fund  and  the 
three  loan  funds  established  in  cooperation  with 
local  banks,  lent  a  total  of  375  million  lire  to  small 
businesses,  artisans  and  cooperatives  during  tlie 
year.  Approximately  250  million  lire  of  this  sum 
was  advanced  by  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

Section  II — Financial  Situation 

The  Zone's  finances  continued  to  improve. 
The  satisfactory  position  of  the  "ordinary"  budget 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  pay  increases  awarded 
to  all  statal  employees  in  June  1952.  These  in- 
creases ranged  from  5%  to  45%,  and  were  retro- 
active to  1  July  1951.  "Extraordinary"  expend- 
iture in  the  form  of  liousing  subsidies  and  loans 
to  industry  and  public  utilities  continued  at  a 
high  level. 

The  final  deficit  for  the  first  half  year  of  1952 
which  was  underwritten  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  4,651  million  lire.  This  was 
some  841  million  lire  less  than  originally  esti- 
mated. The  Italian  Government's  contribution 
included  1,001  million  lire  as  a  special  grant  to 
the  Trieste  shipbuilding  programme,  and  4,292 
million  lire  representing  the  net  difference  be- 
tween revenue  collected  in  the  Britisli-United 
States  Zone  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Eepublic  and 
revenue  collected  in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the  Zone. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  final  deficit  and  the 
Italian  Government's  contributions  was  repre- 
sented by  increased  revenues  and  economies  in 
jDrior  budgetary  periods. 

Tlie  estimated  deficit  for  the  second  half  year 
of  1952  was  5,760  million  lire,  an  increase  of  500 
million  lire  over  the  comparable  figure  for  1951. 
In  addition  the  Italian  Treasui-y  provided  some 
712  million  lire  as  a  subsidy  to  shipbuilding. 

There  was  a  further  marked  increase  in  sav- 
ings during  the  year.  A  table  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  deposits  and  current  accounts  with  the 
banks  and  post  office  compared  with  1951  is  at 
Appendix  D. 

The  budget  agreement  for  the  second  half  of 


1952  is  shown  at  Appendix  E,  and  that  for  the 
first  half  of  1953  at  Appendix  F. 

Section  III — Industry 

1.  GENERAL 

Tliere  was  a  further  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  Zone  during  1953,  the  index  ( 1939  = 
100)  rising  from  113.7  in  1951  to  127.9  in  1952. 

This  increase  was  sliared  generally  among  the 
Zone's  major  industries,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  vegetable  oil  refineries  whicli  continued  to 
experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  industries. 
Modernisation  of  the  plants  of  the  Ilva  Steel  Mill, 
the  Aquila  Oil  Refinery  and  the  Trieste  Jute  Mill, 
was  almost  completed  and  their  output  rose  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  ZAULE  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

The  ])rocess  of  broadening  the  base  of  the  Zone's 
economy,  wliich  is  at  present  largely  dependent  on 
shipbuilding  and  on  traffic  through  the  Port,  was 
continued.  Progress  was  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Zaule  Industrial  Area.  The  first  public  works 
I^rogramme,  designed  to  pre^Dare  this  area  for  the 
recei^tion  and  development  of  new  industries,  was 
completed,  and  the  second  programme,  comple- 
mentary to  the  first,  was  started.  During  the  year, 
394  million  lire  were  made  available  by  the  Allied 
Military  Government  for  the  general  development 
of  the  area,  raising  to  1,645  million  lire,  the  total 
funds  appropriated  for  this  project  since  its  in- 
ception. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  26  industries 
already  operating  or  in  course  of  completion  in 
the  area,  with  a  total  capital  investment  of  over 
13,000  million  lire.  Among  those  whose  construc- 
tion was  started  during  the  year  were  the  S.  Giusto 
Cotton  ISIill  and  the  Trieste  Glass  Works,  while 
work  continued  on  the  Italcementi  Cement  Works, 
a  match  factory  and  a  wool  spinning  mill.  The 
construction  of  a  further  six  plants  is  planned  for 
the  near  future  with  a  capital  investment  of  about 
3,000  million  lire. 

3.  SHIPBUILDING 

The  shipbuilding  industry  experienced  a  suc- 
cessful year,  although  the  total  tonnage  con- 
structed was  lower  than  that  of  1951.  The  only 
major  vessel  to  be  completed  during  1952  was  the 
25,000  ton  passenger-cargo  motor  vessel  "Augus- 
tus" which  was  delivered  to  the  Italia  Line  in 
February.  The  fitting  out  of  the  passenger- 
cargo  motor  vessels  "Victoria"  and  "Asia"  each 
of  11,600  tons,  for  Lloyd  Triestino,  continued. 
The  tanker  "Andromena"  of  12,300  tons,  for 
A.  G.  I.  P.  Rome,  was  launched  in  August,  and  the 
keel  of  a  21,000  ton  tanker  for  F.lli.  d'Amico, 
Rome,  was  laid  in  September.  The  keels  of  a 
further  18  smaller  vessels  were  laid,  ten  were 
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launched  and  nine  delivered.  Details  of  the  com- 
plete profiramme  for  1952  are  shown  at  Appendix 
G.  In  addition  239  commissions  for  repairs  and 
refitting  were  carried  out. 

The  j'ear  under  review  saw  the  virtual  comple- 
tion of  the  shipbuilding  programme  laid  down 
in  1950.  Negotiations  were  therefore  opened  with 
the  Italian  Government  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
a  continuation  of  work  for  the  Zone's  shipyards. 
The  progi'amme  decided  upon  envisages  the  con- 
struction during  1953-1954  of  two  ships  for  Lloyd 
Triestino,  the  construction  of  up  to  45,000  tons  of 
large  tankers  or  cargo  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons, 
and  of  up  to  8,000  tons  of  smaller  vessels  of  less 
than  2,000  tons.  In  addition,  a  tug  is  to  be  built 
for  the  Captain  of  the  Port.  2d()  million  lire 
has  been  set  aside  for  ship  repairs. 

Section  IV — Labour 

During  1952  the  number  of  registered  employed 
decreased  from  90,575  in  January  to  89,058  in  De- 
cember, a  trend  that  was  partly  reflected  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered  unemployed 
from  18,852  to  19,185  over  the  same  period.  This 
movement  was  due  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  re-qualification  courses 
and  work-relief  schemes. 

The  total  number  of  work  permits  issued  to 
Italian  citizens  coming  from  outside  the  Zone  was 
1,477  on  31  December  1952  compared  with  1,785 
on  31  Decemlier  1951.  The  number  of  such  per- 
mits issued  to  aliens  showed  a  similar  decrease. 
Most  of  these  were  for  building  operatives. 

A  total  of  182  strikes  were  called  during  the  year 
involving  209,000  workers  and  the  loss  of  627,269 
working  hours. 

It  is  estimated  that  wage  adjustments  obtained 
by  about  75  per  cent  of  the  registered  employed 
more  than  offset  the  slight  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Workers  in  both  industry  and  commerce  benefitted 
from  an  increase  in  real  wages  of  between  3  per 
cent  and  8  jser  cent. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  establishment  for  the 
Commune  of  Trieste,  and  the  application  to  em- 
ployees of  local  bodies  of  pay  increases  already 
granted  to  statal  employees,  were  discussed  with 
the  Italian  Government  in  June  and  agreed  in 
principle. 

A  sample  survey  of  the  labour  force  covering 
3,530  families  in  the  Commune  of  Trieste  and  284 
families  in  the  smaller  communes,  was  carried  out 
during  the  week  8-15  March.  Some  results  of 
this  survey,  compared  with  figures  obtained  in 
March  1951,  are  shown  at  Appendix  H. 

Section  V— Public  Works 

Tlie  budget  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Utilities  for  1952  amounted  to  5,286 
million  lire.  Housing  was  again  the  principle 
item,  accounting  for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 


total.  Other  major  items  were:  Work  relief  and 
re-qualification  coui'ses,  18  j^er  cent;  roads  and 
sewers,  12  per  cent ;  public  buildings,  including 
schools  and  hospitals,  8  per  cent.  A  loan  of  300 
million  lire  was  granted  to  a  power  company  in 
order  to  secure  continuity  of  the  supply  of  elec- 
tric power  to  the  Commune  of  Trieste. 

Other  important  Public  Works  carried  out 
during  the  year  included  the  continuation  of  work 
on  a  secondary  school  and  a  reformatory,  the  ini- 
tiation of  work  on  a  new  settlement  for  refugees, 
and  the  extensive  repair  and  resurfacing  of  roads 
by  hot  bituminization. 

Details  of  the  housing  programme,  showing  the 
number  of  apartments  constructed  during  1952 
compared  with  previous  years  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  financed  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  are  given  at  Appendix  I. 


Section  VI — Foreign  Trade 

Traffic  through  the  Port  of  Trieste  during  1952 
again  showed  an  overall  increase.  A  total  of  6.9 
million  tons  was  handled  compared  with  6.6  mil- 
lion tons  in  1951,  and  5.4  million  tons  in  1938. 
This  increase  was  wholly  accounted  for  by  move- 
ment of  goods  by  sea  which  rose  by  340,000  tons 
compai'ed  with  1951,  whereas  movement  by  rail 
decreased  by  nearly  70,000  tons. 

Traffic  was  again  most  intense  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  with  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
last  quarter.  The  lowest  monthly  figure  recorded 
was  411,000  tons  in  December.  Goods  handled 
followed  the  same  pattern  as  in  recent  years,  the 
bulk  being  formed  by  Austrian  timber  for  the 
Levant  and  crude  mineral  oils  from  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Competition  from  the  North  Sea  Ports, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  con- 
tinued, and  was  principally  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  rail  traffic.  Of  particular  significance 
was  the  decision  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  Ger- 
man Kailways  at  a  Conference  held  in  Linz  in 
November,  to  terminate  tariff  agi'eements  regulat- 
ing traffic  to  and  from  Austria. 

Trade  with  Yugoslavia  increased,  monthly  im- 
ports through  the  frontier  clearing  account 
amounting  to  an  average  of  78  million  lire  and 
exports  to  47  million  lire,  an  increase  over  1951  of 
18  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  respectively.  The 
principal  items  imported  were  livestock,  timber 
and  fish.  Exports  included  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical equipment,  fruits  and  rice.  Imports  from 
the  Yugoslav  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory,  at  a 
monthly  average  of  63  million  lire,  showed  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent  as  compared  with  1951,  and 
exports  at  a  monthly  average  of  52  million  lire,  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent.  These  figures  exclude 
charges  for  the  hospitalization  of  Yugoslav  Zone 
patients  in  Trieste  hospitals  which  amounted  to 
approximately  15  million  lire  during  the  year. 
Except  that  wine  featured  as  one  of  the  principal 
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imports,  goods  traded  were  much  the  same  as  those 
traded  with  Yugoslavia. 

Foreign    trade    statistics    are    shown    at    Ap- 
pendix J. 


undergraduates  inscribed  in  the  various  faculties. 
This  compares  with  2,638  who  attended  courses 
during  the  year  1951/1952.  A  new  school  for 
specialists  in  Labour  and  Social  Security  Legis- 
lation was  added  to  the  faculty  of  law. 


Section  VII— Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Fisheries 

Owing  to  bad  weather  which  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  crops  and  generally  hampered 
field  work,  the  year  1952  was  a  poor  one  for  agri- 
culture. The  crop  harvest  was  30  per  cent  below 
normal  and  livestock  prices  remained  at  a  low 
level.  In  spite  of  a  shortage  of  fodder,  the  inci- 
dence of  disease  among  cattle  was  not,  howevei', 
exceptional.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, including  livestock,  was  estimated  at 
1,900  million  lire  against  2,300  million  lire  in 
1951. 

Progress  was  made  in  land  reclamation  and  re- 
afforestation projects,  and,  in  addition,  the 
Allied  Military  Government  contributed  66  mil- 
lion lire,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  of  414  land  improvement  projects.  Agri- 
cultural training  courses  and  experimental  work 
continued  normally,  and  grants  were  made  for 
the  purchase  of  concentrated  cattle  feed,  plants, 
and  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  importa- 
tion of  pedigree  cattle. 

The  fish  catch  at  3.8  million  kgs.  was  some  5 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1951,  and  exports  fell  by 
about  10  per  cent. 


Section  VI 11 — Internal  Affairs 

1.  EDUCATION 

The  new  school  year  opened  on  7  October  1952 
with  31,785  pupils  attending  the  various  statal 
schools  in  the  Zone,  an  increase  of  439  over  the 
attendance  for  the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  number  of  class  rooms 
available,  the  shortage  which  has  persisted  since 
the  war  still  necessitated  the  organization  of 
morning  and  afternoon  shifts  in  many  of  the 
schools.  Free  school  lunches  continvied  to  be 
provided  to  needy  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
training  schools.  Those  assisted  in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  1951/1952  school  year  numbered  3,427  in 
the  Italian,  and  1,384  in  the  Slovene  language 
schools.  During  the  summer,  about  7,000  school 
children  spent  a  month's  holiday  in  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea.  The  number  would  have  been 
gi-eater  but  for  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  which 
necessitated  the  curtailing  of  the  programme  at 
a  number  of  the  camps.  The  kindergartens,  of 
which  there  are  48  distributed  throughout  the 
Zone,  continued  to  function  normally. 

The  new  academic  year  was  inaugurated  at 
Trieste  University  on  16  November  with  2,124 


2.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  general  standard  of  health  in  the  Zone  dur- 
ing 1952  was  satisfactory.  Mild  epidemics  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  which  developed  during 
the  year  gave  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  continued  to  give  encour- 
aging results,  574  new  cases  being  reported  com- 
pared with  692  in  1951.  There  is  still,  however, 
much  to  be  done  in  this  field.  Both  the  birth  and 
death  rates,  at  respectively  9.45  and  11.36  per 
thousand  inliabitants,  were  slightly  lower  than 
in  1951.  Work  on  the  new  400  bed  sanitorium  in 
Trieste  continued.  Completion  of  this  hospital 
will  release  badly  needed  beds  in  other  hospitals 
which  in  the  post-war  period  have  had  temporarily 
to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  tubercular  patients. 

During  the  year  a  new  Institute  for  Anatomy 
and  Pathology  was  established  in  Trieste  General 
Hospital,  and  180  million  lire  was  appropriated 
by  the  Allied  Military  Government  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Centre  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Cancer,  designed  to  provide  free  treatment  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Zone's  health  services  was  made  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Allied  Military  Government  seven  scholar- 
ships to  enable  local  doctors  to  attend  university 
clinics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
France  and  Germany. 

The  incidence  of  infectious  diseases  is  shown 
at  Appendix  K. 


3.  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Expenditure  for  relief  and  social  services  again 
increased  in  1952.  Public  assistance  in  its  various 
forms  cost  1,623  million  lire,  compared  with  1,483 
million  lire  in  1951.  The  increase  was  partly  due 
to  salary  increases  granted  to  the  personnel  of  the 
various  agencies  concerned,  but  for  the  most  part 
to  a  revision  of  invalid  and  old  age  pensions,  and 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  families  requiring 
direct  financial  assistance. 

During  the  winter  1951/1952  42  million  lire  was 
again  distributed  by  the  Winter  Relief  Fund  Com- 
mittee to  needy  families. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  with  the 
collaboration  of  two  experts  loaned  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment initiated  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
organization  of  social  assistance  in  the  Zone. 
Wlien  completed,  this  study  should  enable  a  more 
rational  approach  to  be  made  to  the  pi-oblem. 
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4.  CENSUS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Checking  of  the  iiiateriiil  obtained  from  the 
census  of  the  popuhition  held  on  4  November  1951 
was  completed  in  March  1952.  The  number  of 
permanent  residents  of  the  Zone  was  296,229,  of 
whom  138,200  were  males  and  158,029  females, 
representing  an  increase  of  25,657  since  the  census 
of  21  April  1936.  There  was  a  total  of  77,977 
living  quarters  containing  2-19,039  habitable  rooms. 
This  was  equivalent  to  an  occupation  quota  of  1.19 
persons  per  room.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  poimlation  is  given  at  Appendix  L. 


5.  CENSUS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

A  census  of  industry  and  commerce  conducted 
on  5  November  1951  revealed  that  there  were  11,- 
306  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  in  the 
Zone,  with  a  total  of  91,173  employees,  of  which 
the  Commune  of  Trieste  accounted  for  10,437  with 
88,947  employees.  A  more  detailed  analysis  is 
given  at  Appendix  M. 


6.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ELECTIONS 

On  25  May  1952  elections  for  new  Communal 
Councils  took  place  throughout  the  Zone.  In  the 
Communes  of  Trieste  and  Muggia  the  "linked- 
list"  system,  under  which  the  party  or  group  of 
"linked"  parties  polling  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  secures  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  Council, 
was  used  for  the  first  time.  In  the  remaining 
Communes  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion was  employed. 

The  total  number  of  registered  electors  was 
217,241  representing  73.34  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion resident  in  the  Zone  on  4  November  1951.  The 
number  of  votes  cast  was  197,228  or  94.03  per  cent 
of  the  electorate.  Valid  votes  totalled  193,886, 
98.03  per  cent  of  all  votes  cast. 

In  the  Commune  of  Trieste  a  total  of  178,984 
valid  votes  were  cast,  divided  between  14  electoral 
lists.  Of  these  the  "linked-list"  comprising  the 
Christian  Democrat,  Liberal,  Republican,  and 
Venezia  Giulia  Socialist  Parties  polled  83,753 
votes  (46.79  per  cent),  thus  securing  40  of  the  60 
.seats  on  the  Council.  The  Communist  Party  se- 
cured 6  seats,  and  the  Independence  Front,  and  the 
Italian  Social  Movement  (Neo-fascist)  linked 
with  the  National  Monarchist  Party  secured  5 
each. 

In  the  Connnune  of  Muggia  the  F.  T.  T.  Com- 
munist Party  lead  with  58.30  per  cent  of  the  valid 
votes  cast,  followed  by  the  Christian  Democrat 
Group  with  21.12  per  cent. 

In  the  other  Communes  the  successful  parties 
were  respectively:  San  Dorligo  della  Valle, 
F.  T.  T.  Communist  Party  with  49.31  per  cent; 
Duino-Aurisina,  Slovene  Union  with  42.90  per 
cent;  Sgonico,  Slovene  Union  with  50.98  per  cent; 


and  Monrupino,  Slovene  Union  with  53.48  per 
cent.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  electorate  and  of 
how  they  used  their  votes  is  contained  in  Ap- 
pendices N  and  Nl. 


Section  IX— Public  Safety 

Apart  from  a  disturbance  connected  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tripartite  declaration  of  20 
March  1948,  the  year  1952  was  a  good  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  law  and  order.  No  case  of  murder 
was  reported  and  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  crimes. 

Crime  statistics  are  given  at  Appendix  O. 


Section  X — Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees 

The  number  of  refugees  entering  the  Zone  dur- 
ing the  Spring  and  Summer  progressively  dimin- 
ished. The  camp  population  fell  from  4,218  on 
31  December  1951  to  3,443  at  the  end  of  July  1952. 
The  flow  then  took  an  upward  trend  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  figure  stood  at  3,924. 

Migration  activities  continued,  but  it  became 
more  difficult  to  settle  refugees  overseas  mainly 
for  reasons  connected  with  limitations  on  immi- 
gration opportunities  in  overseas  areas.  Never- 
theless, departures  during  the  year  numbered  2,416 
against  2,018  arrivals.  The  countries  of  origin 
of  tliese  arrivals  and  other  statistics  concerning 
refugees  and  optants  are  given  at  Appendix  P. 

The  International  Refugee  Organization  ceased 
operations  early  in  the  year  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Provisional  Inter-governmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe. 
This  organization,  later  renamed  Inter-govern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration,  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  Trieste,  and  together  with 
the  already  established  welfare  organization  ren- 
dered most  valuable  assistance. 

The  position  of  aged  and  infinn  refugees  still 
presents  many  difficulties,  but  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  generously  provided  permanent 
homes  for  many  of  these  unfortunates.  Efforts 
on  their  behalf  continue,  and  construction  of  a 
new  camp  was  started  where  they  can  be  accom- 
modated in  more  suitable  surroundings.  The 
tubercular  sanitorium,  I'eferred  to  in  my  last  re- 
port, was  completed  and  is  in  full  use.  It  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  medical  staff 
in  examining  all  refugees,  and  has  also  shown 
encouraging  results  in  checking  the  course  and 
diffusion  of  this  disease.  The  health  of  the 
refugees  in  general  also  improved. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  movement  of  refugees, 
the  influx  of  optants  for  Italian  nationality  from 
that  part  of  Venezia  Giulia  ceded  to  Yugoslavia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
has  practically  ceased.  Whereas  in  1951  there 
were  5,587  such  optants,  in  1952  their  number  fell 
to  78. 
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Section  XI— Posts  and  Telecommunications 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  programme  of  modernization  and 
expansion  of  services  which  was  referred  to  in 
my  last  report,  a  reasonable  profit  was  shown  for 
the  year  by  the  Post  and  Telecommunications 
administration.  A  picture  telegraph  service  was 
inaugurated  which  enables  pictures  to  be  sent  or 
received  by  telephone  land-line  connected  to  most 
of  the  principal  European  cities.  A  radio  tele- 
phone link  between  Trieste  and  "Venice  was  in- 
stalled, which  has  the  possibility  of  future  expan- 
sion and  simultaneous  use  for  television. 


Tenth  I  titer- American 
Conference  Agenda 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  the  agenda  for  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  'beginning  March  1.  This  agenda  was 
afproved  after  fuU  consideration  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  at  its  meet- 
ing of  Novemher  10, 1953. 

I.  Juridical-PoUtical  Halters 

1.  Peaceful  Relations : 

a.  Possibility  of  Revising  tlie  American  Treaty  on 
Pacific  Settlement  (Pact  of  Bogota)  ; 

b.  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  (Report  of  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee;  Organization, 
Operation,  and  Purpose  of  the  Committee)  ; 

c.  Inter-American  Court  of  .Justice ; 

d.  Other  Pertinent  Instruments  Relating  to  Pacific 
Settlement. 

2.  Colonies  and  Occupied  Territories  in  America  and  Re- 
port of  the  American  Committee  on  Dependent  Terri- 
tories. 

3.  Regimen  of  Political  Asylees,  Exiles,  and  Refugees : 

a.  Draft  Convention  on  "Regimen  of  Political  Asylees, 
Exiles,  and  Refugees  (Territorial  Asylum ) "  ; 

b.  Draft  Convention  on  "Diplomatic  Asylum". 

4.  Protocol  to  the  Convention  on  Duties  and  Rights  of 
States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife. 

5.  Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

II.  Economic  Matters 

6.  Reports  on  the  Present  Situation  and  on  the  General 
Economic  Outlook. 

7.  Economic  Development :  Status  of  Development  Plans  ; 
Coordination  of  National  Economies ;  and  Measui-es — 
National  and  International — including  Financial,  to 
Facilitate  Balanced  Economic  Expansion  in  All  Fields. 

8.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources :  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

9.  Commercial  Cooperation :  Expansion  of  Regional,  Inter- 
American,  and  International  Trade :  Problems  of  Sup- 
ply and  Demand;  Prices,  Terms  of  Trade;  Reduction 
of  Barriers  to  International  Trade;  Customs  Nomen- 
clature. 

10.  Technical    Cooperation :    Program    of   Technical   Co- 
operation of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 


11.  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council : 

a.  Composition,  Operation,  and  Means  of  Action ; 

b.  Coordination  of  Its  Worlj  with  That  of  Other  Inter- 
national Organizations. 

III.  Social  Matters 

12.  Social  Aspects  of  Economic  Development. 

13.  Human  Rights :  Measures  for  Promoting  Human 
Rights  without  Impairing  National  Sovereignty  and 
the  Principle  of  Non-intervention. 

14.  Development  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  in 
America. 

15.  Problems  of  Housing  of  Social  Interest :  Considera- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  Problem  of  Low-Cost  Housing;  and  Pos- 
sibility of  Establishing  an  Inter-American  Bank  for 
the  Financing  of  Housing  of  Social  Interest. 

16.  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Rural  Exodus. 

17.  Social  Welfare  Work. 


18. 
19. 

20. 


21. 


IV.  Cultural  Matters 

Cultural  Cooperation. 

Revision   of   the    Convention    for   the   Promotion    of 

Inter-American  Cultural  Relations. 

Reports  and  Proposals  from  the  Pertinent  Organs  of 

the  Organization  of  American  States  on : 

a.  Cultural  Charter  of  America ; 

b.  Inter-American  Congress  of  Ministers  and  Direc- 
tors of  Education,  Rectors,  Deans,  Educators,  and 
Students. 

Affirmation  of  the  Historical  Interest  of  the  American 
Republics  in  the  Island  of  San  Salvador. 

v.  Organizational  and  Functional  Matters 

22.  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee : 

a.  Functioning; 

b.  Selection  of  the  Countries  to  be  Members  Thereof. 

23.  Committee  for  Cultural  Action : 

a.  Functioning ; 

b.  Selection  of  the  Countries  to  be  Members  Thereof. 

24.  Report  Submitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the 
Work  Accomplished  by  the  Organs  of  the  Organiza- 
tion since  the  Previous  Conference. 

25.  Inter-Auierican  Commission  of  Women. 

26.  Inter-American  Specialized  Conferences  and  Other 
Intergovernmental  Meetings  of  Interest  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States :  Standards  That  Should  be 
Observed  with  Reference  Thereto. 

27.  Administrative  and  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

28.  Designation  of  the  Place  of  Meeting  of  the  Eleventh 
Inter-Amerleau  Conference. 


U.S.  Delegation 

to  International  Conference 

Executive  Board  (WHO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  13 
(press  release  13)  the  following  delegation  to  the  thir- 
teenth session  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  opened  at  Geneva  on  Jan- 
uary 14 : 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  JI.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Health,  Public  Health  Sei-vice,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  Who 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  International  Health  Rep- 
resentative,  Division   of  International   Health,   Public 
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Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Alternate  U.S.  Kepresentative  on  the  Exec- 
Titive  Board 
Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Adviser 

The  Executive  Board,  which  meets  at  least  twice  a 
year,  is  the  executive  organ  of  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly, the  supreme  authority  of  Who.  The  Board  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  designated  by  the  following  18 
member  nations :  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Greece.  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia.  New  Zealand,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Its  last  meeting 
was  held  at  Geneva,  May  28-30,  1953. 

The  agenda  for  the  thirteenth  session  provides  in  its 
more  than  75  items  for  an  extensive  review  by  tlie  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  operations  and  programs  of  Who. 
It  will  examine  rejiorts  on  (1)  the  work  performed  by 
expert  and  special  committees  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  quarantine  measures,  malaria,  poliomyelitis, 
rabies,  yellow  fever,  and  rheumatic  diseases;  (2)  the 
progress  being  made  on  a  number  of  projects,  such  as  a 
campaign  against  smallpox,  the  standardization  of  labora- 
tory tests  of  foods,  and  the  selection  of  nonproprietary 
names  for  drugs;  and  (3)  a  wide  variety  of  administra- 
tive and  financial  matters,  including  budget  estimates 
for  1955,  the  scale  of  assessments  for  member  countries, 
and  revision  of  staff  rules  for  the  Who  secretariat. 


Personnel  Policy :  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  Statement  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  before  the  Fifth  Committee  at  its 
412th  meeting  on  25  November  1953.  A/C.5/.566,  Nov. 
25,  1953.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy :  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  Note  by  Secretariat.  A/C.5/ 
L.255,  Nov.  30,  1953.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy :  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  Advi.sory  Committee.  Report  by  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  A/C.5/L.259,  Nov.  30,  1953. 
2  pp.  mimeo. 

Personnel  Policy:  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Question.  Statement  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/C.5/574,  Dec.  3,  19.53.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Personnel  Policy. 
A/2.533,  Nov.  2,  19.53.     CI  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapters  IV 
and  V)  Report  of  the  Third  Committee.  A/2573, 
Nov.  25,  1953.     38  pp.  mimeo. 

Scale  of  Assessment  for  the  Apportionment  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations :  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee.    A/2577,  Nov.  24,  19.53.     12  pp.  mimeo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  ^ 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  18  December  1953  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Israel  Addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council.  S/3153,  Dec.  18,  1953.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  I>ated  28  December  1953  from  the  Representatives 
of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/3157,  Dec. 
29, 1953.    1  p.  mimeo. 


General  Assembly 

Staff  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations:  Question  of  a 
Probationary  Period.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.    A/2591,  Dec.  2,  1953.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  19.54.  Draft 
Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee.  A/C.5/L.264,  Dec.  6, 
1953.     66  pp.  mimeo. 

Scale  of  Assessment  for  the  Apportionment  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations :  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  458th  plenary  meeting  on  27 
November  1953.  A/Resolution/134,  Nov.  28,  1953. 
4  pp.  mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Of- 
ficial Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Disarmament  Connnission, 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  sub.scriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Senate  Begins  Consideration  of 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  With  Korea 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL' 

The  White  House,  January  11^  195^. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  1,  1953.- 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  docmnent  containing  the  Joint  statement 
by  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  8, 
1953,^  on  the  occasion  of  the  initialing  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  in  Seoul,  and  the  text  of  an 
address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  on 
October  1,  1953.* 


'  S.  Exec.  A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  1. 

"  For  text  of  the  draft  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 
1953,  p.  204.  The  final  text  differs  from  the  draft  only 
in  that  article  V  of  the  former  concludes  with  the  words 
"at  Washington,"  and  the  last  paragraph  reads  "Done 
in  duplicate  at  Washington,  in  the  English  and  Korean 
languages,  this  first  day  of  October,  1953." 

'  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

*/6('(7.,  Oct.  12,  19.53,  p.  484. 
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Tliere  is  further  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  de- 
signed to  deter  aggression  by  giving  evidence  of 
our  common  determination  to  meet  the  common 
danger.  It  thus  reaffirms  our  belief  that  the  se- 
curity of  an  individual  nation  in  the  free  world 
depends  upon  the  security  of  its  partners,  and 
constitutes  another  link  in  the  collective  security 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  treaty  submitted  here- 
with, and  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 
DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower. 


REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  ° 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  30,  1953. 
The  President, 

I'he  White  House  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view 
to  the  transmission  thereof  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  1,  1953. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  negotiated 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  me  during  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Korea  last  August  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern  with  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee.  Senate  leaders  were  consulted  and 
kept  fully  informed  of  the  exchange  of  views 
which  led  to  the  development  and  formulation  of 
this  treaty. 

As  I  stated  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a 
defense  treaty  firmly  dedicated  to  peace.  It  is 
designed  to  deter  aggression  by  making  clear  that 
each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  area  upon  the  territory  administratively 
controlled  by  either  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  declares  that  it  would  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.  The  undertaking  of 
each  party  to  aid  the  other  operates  only  in  case 
that  party  is  the  victim  of  external  armed  attack. 
Armed  attack  by  a  party,  either  against  a  foreign 
state,  or  against  ten-itory  not  at  the  time  recog- 
nized by  the  other  as  lawfully  brought  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  first,  does  not  bring 
the  treaty  into  operation.  An  armed  attack  by 
either  party  does  not  obligate  the  other  to  come  to 
its  assistance. 

As  another  step  in  the  development  of  a  Pacific 
security  system,  the  treaty  will  complement  the 
earlier  treaties  which  have  entered  into  force  with 


'  S.  Exec.  A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan.  Lilie  those  treaties,  the  treaty  with  Korea 
is  in  full  conformity  with  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
affirms  the  belief  of  this  Government  that  the  se- 
curity of  an  individual  nation  in  the  free  world 
depends  upon  the  security  of  its  partners  and  con- 
stitutes another  link  in  the  collective  security  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  six  sub- 
stantive articles.  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances for  making  the  ti'eaty,  providing  in 
jDarticular  that  the  treaty  is  designed  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  parties  "pending  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  area." 
Thus  evolutionary  developments  are  contemplated 
as  in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Article  I  is  identical  with  the  comparable  ar- 
ticles in  the  tripartite  and  Philippine  treaties, 
except  for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  phrase 
whereby  the  parties  agree  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  any 
party  toward  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II  calls  for  consultation  between  the 
parties  whenever  the  temtorial  integrity,  polit- 
ical independence,  or  the  security  of  either  party 
is  threatened  by  external  armed  attack.  The 
article  also  embodies  the  principle  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  239, 80th  Congress,  the  Vanden- 
berg  resolution,"  which  calls  for  "self-help  and 
mutual  aid"  by  all  the  parties  to  security  arrange- 
ments joined  in  by  the  United  States  and  which 
involve  commitments  by  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  the  article  are  similar  to  compa- 
rable provisions  in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  with  the  Philippines. 

Article  III  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty.  Under 
that  article  each  party — 

recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on 
either  of  the  Parties  in  territories  now  under  their  re- 
spective administrative  control,  or  hereafter  recognized 
by  one  of  the  Parties  as  lawfully  brought  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  other,  would  be  dangerous 
to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes. 

This  language  is  the  same  as  the  comparable  pro- 
visions in  the  treaties  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  with  the  Philippines  except  that  it 
defines  the  area  within  which  the  treaty  is  to 
operate,  namely  in  territories  now  under  the 
respective  administrative  control  of  either  party, 
or  hereafter  recognized  by  one  of  the  parties  as 
lawfully  brought  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  other.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of 

"  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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Korea  presently  has  effective  control  over  only 
part  of  Korea.  If  either  contracting  state  should 
initiate  an  armed  attack  against  any  territory 
not  under  its  administrative  control  when  the 
treaty  was  signed  or  thereafter  recognized  by  the 
other  as  lawfully  brought  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  first,  the  treaty  would  not  apply. 
Under  its  terms  the  treaty  could  continue  to  be 
applicable  in  event  that  a  political  settlement 
unifying  Korea  is  reached.  In  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  and  Philippine  treaties  the 
area  within  which  they  ai'e  to  operate  is  defined 
in  a  separate  article. 

Article  IV  grants  to  the  United  States  the 
i"ight  to  dispose  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  in  and 
about  the  territory  of  Korea  as  determined  by 
mutual  agreement.  It  does  not  make  such  disposi- 
tion automatic  or  mandatoiy. 

According  to  article  VI,  the  treaty  has  indefi- 
nite duration,  but  either  party  may  terminate 
it  1  year  after  notice  is  given. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  treaty  as  a 
deterrent  to  aggression  and  thus  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific  area,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Fostek  Dulles. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES  ' 

Press  release  11  dated  January  13 

Tlie  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  United  States  has  been 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  treaty  is 
an  outgrowth  of  our  experience  with  aggressive 
communism  and  represents  a  carefully  considered 
attempt  to  prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  a  recur- 
rence of  that  aggression  in  Korea. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant and  necessaiy. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Korean  war  would  have 
broken  out  if  the  Communist  aggressors  had 
known  in  advance  what  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  would  do.  They  miscalculated. 
They  thought  that  they  would  meet  no  opposition 
except  from  the  Republic  of  Koi-ea  itself,  and  the 
ROK's  at  that  time  had  only  a  small  military  force 
designed  primarily  to  preserve  the  internal 
security. 

The  Communists  did  not  expect  that  only  a  few 
hours  after  they  struck,  June  25,  1950,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  would  move  rapidly  to 
set  in  motion  an  international  military  action  to 
repel  the  aggression.     Nor  did  they  expect  that 


the  United  States  would  take  a  vigorous  role  as 
leader  and  chief  contributor  to  the  United  Nations 
effort  to  help  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  drive  back 
the  invaders.  Nor  could  the  aggressors  know  that 
the  United  Nations  effort  woukl  be  maintained 
through  more  than  3  years  of  bloody  strife  which 
ended  in  an  armistice  on  July  27, 1953. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  Communist  mis- 
calculation that  the  first  major  purpose  of  the 
treaty  becomes  clear.  It  is  to  prevent  any  renewal 
of  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  by  joining 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statement  of  our  common  determination 
to  defend  ourselves  against  external  armed  attack, 
so  that  no  potential  aggressor  can  be  under  the 
illusion  that  either  of  us  stands  alone  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to 
give  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  formal  assurance  of  our  continued 
concern  for  their  security  as  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific  area.  It  is  an  assurance 
to  which  they  are  fully  entitled  by  their  valiant 
and  unwavering  struggle  against  the  Communist 
invaders.  It  was  an  assurance  which  they  sought 
as  the  armistice  negotiations  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  knew  that  the  Communist  threat  re- 
mained poised  in  the  north,  ready  to  strike  again. 
They  wanted,  from  us,  a  deterrent  to  that  threat. 

Last  May  and  June,  while  the  armistice  was 
being  negotiated,  there  was  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  President  Rhee  and  President  Eisen- 
hower,* in  the  course  of  which  President 
Eisenhower  stated  that  he  was  "prepared  promptly 
after  the  conclusion  and  acceptance  of  an  armi- 
stice to  negotiate"  with  President  Rhee  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  along  the  lines  of  the  treaties  here- 
tofore concluded  between  this  country  and  other 
Pacific  nations.  The  President's  proposal  was,  at 
the  time,  discussed  with  congressional  leaders. 

In  subsequent  efforts  to  work  out  an  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  an  armistice  with  the  Communists,  I  gave 
Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  mission  of  going  to 
Korea  in  late  June  to  consult  with  President 
Syngman  Rhee.  A  considerable  area  of  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  Mr.  Robertson  and  President 
Rhee.®  The  armistice  with  the  Communists  was 
signed  on  July  27,  1953;  and  shortly  thereafter  I 
flew  to  Korea  to  exchange  further  views  with 
President  Rhee  on  what  should  be  done  to  secure 
Korea  against  the  Communist  threat  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  independence  and  unity  for  the 
Korean  people.  In  the  course  of  those  discussions, 
I  negotiated  with  President  Rhee  the  text  of  the 


'  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Jan.  13. 


'  For  text.?  of  President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  June  6 
and  President  Rhee's  replv  of  June  19,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  1.5.  1953,  p.  8.35  and  July  6,  1953,  p.  13. 

°  For  test  of  a  joint  statement  hy  President  Rhoe  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Robertson  following  the  conclusion 
of  their  talks,  see  ibid.,  July  20,  1953,  p.  72. 
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Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  is  now  before  you, 
and  the  Korean  Foreign  Minister  and  I  initialed 
the  draft  text  in  Seoul  on  August  7. 

At  the  same  time  we  issued  a  joint  statement 
which  reflected  the  mutual  understanding  we  had 
reached  as  a  result  of  our  discussions.  The  state- 
ment noted  that  the  Armistice  Agreement  con- 
templated that  a  political  conference  would  be 
held  with  the  Communists  and  that  Korean  and 
United  States  delegations  would  cooperate  to  seek 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea  as  a  free^  and 
independent  nation;  that  the  Kepublic  of  Korea 
would  take  no  unilateral  action  to  unite  Korea  by 
military  means  for  the  agreed  duration  of  the 
political  conference;  and  that  between  the  date 
of  the  statement  and  the  date  when  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  could  be  expected  to  come  into 
force  and  eft'ec"t  through  ratifications,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  the  United  Nations 
Command  which  would  comply  with  the  armistice 
terms.  These  understandings  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  both  countries  in  good  faith. 

I  should  now  like  to  describe  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  itself  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
benefits  and  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  it 
gives  to  the  two  signatories. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  recognizes  the  rela- 
tion between  the  security  interests  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  United  States  and  states  the  de- 
sire of  the  two  countries  to  strengthen  their  efforts 
for  collective  defense,  pending  the  development 
of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective  collective 
security  system  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  first  of  the  six  articles  of  the  treaty  affirms 
the  intention  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States  to  refrain  in  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  obligations  assumed  by 
either  country  toward  the  United  Nations.  This 
article  makes  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  a  defense 
treaty  dedicated  to  peace. 

Article  two  provides  for  joint  consultation  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  whenever  the  security  of  either  country  is 
threatened  by  armed  attack.  This  article  also 
calls  on  both  countries  to  employ  "self-help  and 
mutual  aid"  to  develop  means  "to  deter  armed 
attack. 

Article  three,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty, 
states  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  area  on  either  country,  will  act  to 
meet  the  danger  in  accordance  with  their  consti- 
tutional processes.  This  article  constitutes  a  clear 
warning  to  the  Communists  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  ignore  a  renewed  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  effective  con- 


trol over  only  part  of  Korea;  it  clearly  does  not 
apply  to  territories  which  are  not  now  under 
tlie  administrative  control  of  either  country  or 
which  are  not  at  some  future  time  recognized  by 
one  party  as  having  been  lawfully  brought  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  other.  If 
either  country  should  initiate  an  armed  attack 
against  any  territory  not  under  its  administrative 
control  when  the  treaty  was  signed  or  thereafter 
recognized  by  the  other  as  lawfully  brought  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  first,  the  treaty 
would  not  apply.  An  armed  attack  by  either 
country  does  not  obligate  the  other  to  come  to 
its  assistance. 

In  article  four  the  Republic  of  Korea  grants 
the  United  States  the  right  to  dispose  land,  air, 
and  sea  forces  in  and  about  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. It  does  not  require  tlie  United  States  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  if  agi'eed  peace  arrangements 
called  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  this 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  treaty. 

Article  five  requires  that  the  treaty  be  ratified 
by  constitutional  process  before  it  shall  come  into 
force. 

The  last  article,  the  sixth,  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely  but  that 
eitlier  country  may  terminate  it  one  year  after 
giving  notice. 

In  summary,  then,  the  treaty  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  the  successful  joint  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  United  Nations,  to  repel 
the  Communist  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Its  primary  value  consists  in  giving  the  Commu- 
nists notice,  bej'ond  any  possibility  of  misinterpre- 
tation, that  the  United  States  would  not  be  in- 
different to  any  new  Communist  aggression  in 
Koi-ea.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  reaffirmation  will, 
in  combination  with  the  other  measures  which 
we  are  taking  in  the  Far  East,  disabuse  the  Com- 
munists of  any  ideas  of  launching  another  aggres- 
sion in  Korea. 

Beyond  this  primary  consideration,  the  treaty 
also  has  significance  as  another  step  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  Pacific  security  system,  adding  to  the 
treaties  which  have  already  been  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  Like  these  other  se- 
curity treaties,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  affirms 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  security  is  found  in  collective  commu- 
nity measures.  As  such,  the  treaty  is  evidence  of 
our  desire  for  peace  and  our  conviction  that  to 
maintain  peace  it  is  essential  to  demonstrate,  in 
concert  with  other  free  nations,  our  firm  and  clear 
resolve  to  react  to  aggression. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  by  the 
President  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 
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The  Process  of  Federating  Europe 


hy  Rohert  R.  Bowie 

Director,  Policy  Planning  Staff  ^ 


Historically,  federalism  has  been  a  process  for 
creating  wider  political  communities  for  promot- 
ing specific  interests  common  to  several  existing 
states.  For  the  formation  of  a  federation,  the 
component  states  must  recognize  that  their  prob- 
lems and  interests  are  common  and  that  they  can 
7wt  be  effectively  handled  by  the  separate  states  or 
by  mere  cooperation.  Diagnosis  has  often  been 
slow  and  painful.  The  federal  remedy  is  not  likely 
to  be  applied  until  the  ills  have  become  acute  and 
less  radical  cures  have  clearly  failed. 

In  the  past,  the  ])roblems  which  have  most  often 
led  to  the  formation  of  new  federal  states  have 
been  defense  and  economic  needs.  In  the  United 
States,  in  Australia,  Canada,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  the  federation  had  its  origin  in  the 
inability  of  the  individual  states  to  provide  either 
security  or  viable  economies  in  isolation.  In  each 
case,  some  higher  political  authority  was  needed  to 
mobilize  their  resources  for  common  defense  and 
to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce  among  them. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  need  for  a  new 
federal  state  is  recognized  and  acted  on  depends 
on  many  factors.  Temperament,  training,  and  in- 
terest will  make  many  people  slow  to  accept  the 
necessity  of  federation.  State  officials  are  likely 
to  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  deal  witli  the  pressing  problems.  Those 
who  profit  by  protected  markets  will  resist  the 
need  for  change.  Existing  loyalties  and  patriot- 
isms will  all  counsel  delay.  Against  such  inertia 
or  opposition,  the  requisite  suppoi't  for  federation 
has  generally  been  produced  only  by  the  threat  of 
military  or  economic  disaster. 

In  many  ways,  the  current  efforts  to  achieve 
European  unity  reveal  a  similar  pattern.  But 
there  is  novelty  and  invention  in  the  methods 
adopted  to  make  progress.  The  urgency  of  the 
problems  made  it  essential  to  begin  at  once  and 
proceed  under  forced  draft.  Hence  in  seeking  to 
build  a  supranational  European  government,  the 


1  Address    made    before    the    Bicentennial    Conference, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  .Ian.  14. 


proponents  have  relied  heavily  on  the  dynamic 
conception  of  federalism  as  an  evolving  and  grow- 
ing process.  They  have  started  with  incomplete 
measures,  banking  heavily  on  the  continuance  of 
the  process  for  their  ultimate  success. 

The  Postwar  Situation  in  Europe 

In  terms  of  need,  conditions  in  Europe  after  the 
war  were  ripe  for  the  creation  of  some  form  of 
federal  state. 

By  1945,  Europe  had  suffered  a  radical  decline 
in  its  power,  economic  well-being,  and  morale. 
For  several  centuries  the  states  ot  Europe,  with 
their  developed  industries  and  military  power,  had 
governed  much  of  the  world  and  shaped  its  his- 
tory. Their  rivalries  and  nationalism  had  broken 
out  into  repeated  conflicts  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  two  world  wars.  In  their  aftermath, 
the  situation  was  profoundly  changed.  Europe  lay 
almost  impotent  between  two  emergent  giants-^ 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Contemplating  their  plight,  many  Europeans 
Avere  bitterly  disillusioned  with  nationalism.  If 
Europe  was  to  survive,  they  concluded,  it  was  es- 
sential to  find  some  way  to  bury  past  hatreds  and 
to  live  and  work  together  in  peace.  For  the  future, 
France  and  Germany  must  somehow  reconcile  and 
merge  their  vital  interests.  European  unity, 
which  had  been  advocated  as  an  ideal  for  cen- 
turies, took  on  a  new  appeal  as  a  practical  pro- 
gram. To  a  weakened  and  divided  Europe,  unity 
offered  a  new  faith  and  a  vision  of  a  peaceful  and 
stable  future. 

The  economic  reasons  for  European  integration 
went  deeper  than  the  war.  For  purposes  of  mod- 
ern industry  and  commerce,  the  separate  states  of 
Europe  were  too  small.  Tariffs,  quotas,  currency 
restrictions,  transport  barriers,  and  private  cartels 
all  served  to  divide  Europe  into  a  series  of  air- 
tight markets,  each  too  restricted  for  efficient  out- 
put and  distribution.  Any  single  state  was  power- 
less to  correct  the  situation.  It  was  forced  to 
consider  only  its  separate  interests  and  to  impose 
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more  and  more  barriers  to  commerce  with  the  out- 
side. A  general  European  government  was  needed 
to  promote  the  common  interest  in  a  wider  market 
and  freer  trade. 

Likewise,  it  was  apparent  that  no  European  state 
could  defend  itself  alone.  Despite  terrible  war 
damage,  the  Soviet  Union  had  great  and  growing 
military  and  industrial  power.  No  single  nation 
had  the  resources  in  terms  of  money,  materiel, 
or  men  to  face  the  Soviet  threat  by  itself.  None 
would  be  able,  merely  in  terms  of  strategy,  to 
defend  itself  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Nor  was  a  coalition  an  adequate  answer.  Sepa- 
rate national  forces,  even  if  combined,  would  be 
grossly  inefficient  and  could  hardly  produce  a 
properly  balanced  total  force  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  Effective  defense,  within  Europe's 
means,  required  European  institutions  which  could 
combine  its  resources  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Men  were  not  lacking  who  saw  the  need  for 
European  unity.  Among  them  were  practical 
leaders  like  Schuman,  Pleven,  and  Jean  Monnet  in 
France ;  Adenauer  in  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic; Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium;  de  Gasperi  of 
Italy;  and  many  others.  Their  experience  in 
grappling  with  Europe's  problems  convinced  them 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  Europe  to  unify  under 
supranational  institutions  if  its  peoples  were  to 
live  and  prosper  together  in  security  and  peace. 
The  merging  of  the  basic  interests  of  West  Ger- 
many and  its  neighbors  offered  the  only  hope  for  a 
constructive  and  permanent  solution  of  their  rela- 
tions. The  revival  of  West  Germany  under 
leaders  devoted  to  the  European  idea  provided  an 
historic  opportunity  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
slip  away. 

The  problem  was  how  to  proceed.  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  what  has  been  done  so  far  toward  eco- 
nomic, defense,  and  political  unity. 


Measures  for  Economic  Unity 

In  dealing  with  Europe's  postwar  economic  dif- 
ficulties, organizations  like  Oeec  [Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation],  Epu 
[European  Payments  Union],  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  had  performed  useful  functions.  But, 
while  they  provided  a  basis  for  cooperation  among 
the  states  of  Europe,  they  acted  only  by  unanimity 
and  could  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  their  most 
hesitant  member.  It  was  becoming  clear,  how- 
ever, that  if  Europe  was  ever  to  solve  her  basic 
economic  problems,  she  must  promptly  achieve 
more  organic  unity  by  creating  European  agen- 
cies capable  of  acting  for  the  common  interest. 

But  the  obstacles  to  such  closer  economic  unity 
were  and  are  formidable,  and  deeply  rooted.  The 
very  maturity  of  the  European  economies  was  a 
source  of  special  difficulties.  The  long  history  of 
tariffs  and  other  measures  to  protect  national  mar- 
kets had  created  entrenched  vested  interests  cer- 
tain to  oppose  their  removal. 


Moreover,  the  expanded  economic  role  of  the 
modern  state  complicates  the  task  of  attempting 
to  establish  a  new  federation.  Today,  when  the 
state  accepts  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
economy,  it  manages  the  budget,  taxation,  cur- 
rency and  credit,  and  regulation  of  imports  and 
exports  as  interrelated  means  for  discharging  this 
function.  If  a  new  federal  state  initially  assumed 
this  broad  responsibility,  it  would  probably  be 
unable  to  cope  with  it.  Yet  to  try  to  disentangle 
some  of  these  threads  for  transfer  to  a  federation, 
while  leaving  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  member 
states,  would  hardly  provide  a  permanent  work- 
able solution. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  M.  Schuman,  in  May 
1950,  suggested  a  unique  method  for  getting 
started.  In  proposing  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, he  stated  that  his  plan  had  three  major 
purposes:  (1)  to  promote  Franco-German  trust 
and  rapprochement  by  putting  their  primary  raw 
materials,  coal  and  steel,  under  common  European 
institutions;  (2)  to  make  a  start  toward  freer 
European  trade  by  opening  up  a  single  market  for 
these  two  basic  industries;  (3)  to  establish  the 
nucleus  of  federal  institutions.  Six  countries — 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux 
nations — joined  in  establishing  the  Community. 

Separating  out  the  coal  and  steel  industries  for 
European  control  was  no  easy  task.  In  many 
ways  they  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their  sepa- 
rate national  economies.  In  transferring  them  to 
the  European  agencies,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Treaty 
inevitably  left  certain  threads  untied. 

The  creators  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
were  well  aware  that  over  time  these  loose  ends 
might  well  cause  serious  trouble.  But  they  were 
not  planning  for  a  static  future.  Tliey  did  not  ex- 
I)ect  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to  stand  alone 
indefinitely.  It  was  looked  on  as  a  first  step  only. 
The  essential  thing  was  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward unity  before  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Their 
plan  and  purpose  was  to  start  in  motion  a  proc- 
ess— a  process  of  growth — which  would  ultimately 
embody  wider  functions  and  authority. 

In  part  this  method  was  directed  to  accumulat- 
ing experience  and  in  part  to  creating  a  climate 
of  opinion.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was 
intended  to  teach  by  example  the  benefits  of  even 
limited  economic  unity.  It  was  also  designed  to 
start  the  training  and  creation  of  a  group  of  Euro- 
pean officials  whose  loyalty  was  wider  than  na- 
tional loyalty;  whose  horizons  were  wider  than 
national  horizons.  Finally,  it  was  to  provide  a 
symbol  and  a  center  around  which  new  loyalties 
could  group  themselves.  It  was  to  be  the  living 
sign  of  a  future  Europe  which  would  beckon  others 
toward  European  solutions  for  other  problems. 

In  the  span  of  a  little  more  than  3  years,  the 
initial  idea  has  already  borne  fruit  to  an  amazing 
extent.  The  Coal  and  Steel  Community  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  sort 
of  limited  federation.     Its  institutions  are  set  up 
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and  functioning  effectively.  It  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  group  of  civil  servants  who  owe  their 
allegiance  to  the  European  Community  and  not  to 
the  member  states.  The  decisions  of  the  Commu- 
nity in  the  common  interest  liave  been  loyally 
accepted  by  the  member  states. 


Measures  for  European  Defense 

As  I  have  said,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
was  intended  only  as  the  beginning.  But  the  next 
step  came  more  quickly  than  might  have  been 
expected.  While  the  Coal  and  Steel  Treaty  was 
being  negotiated,  the  Communists  struck  in  Korea. 
This  attack,  and  the  fear  that  Europe  might  be 
next,  focused  attention  on  the  pitiful  weakness  of 
its  defenses.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  effec- 
tive defensive  strength  in  Europe  would  require 
participation  of  German  forces. 

France,  which  opposed  any  revival  of  a  Ger- 
man national  army,  drew  on  the  example  of  the 
Schuman  Plan  for  a  solution.  In  the  fall  of 
1950,  M.  Pleven  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Euro- 
pean army,  integrating  French,  German,  and 
other  units  under  European  institutions.  In  May 
1952,  the  six  states  initialed  the  draft  treaty  for 
the  European  Defense  Community.  It  has  been 
ratified  by  West  Germany  and  the  lower  houses 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  awaits  ap- 
proval in  P^rance,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg. 

In  its  essence,  the  European  army  idea  was 
even  more  radical  than  that  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  involved  more  formidable  diffi- 
culties. It  dealt,  after  all,  with  more  vital  issues, 
charged  with  deep-seated  loyalties  and  antago- 
nisms and  impinging  directly  on  the  individual 
citizens  who  serve  in  its  military  forces  or  who 
must  make  financial  sacrifices  for  their  support. 
Furthermore,  the  close  tie  between  military  and 
foreign  policies  calls  for  some  means  to  harmonize 
them. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Defense  Treaty  are 
relatively  less  complete  than  those  under  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Treaty.  The  f  ramers  of  the  treaty  were 
aware  that,  as  a  result,  the  Defense  Community, 
as  it  stood,  would  hardly  be  viable  over  the  long 
run.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  the  gaps  could 
be  filled  by  the  existence  of  Nato  and  of  the  pro- 
cedures established  there.  But  before  very  long 
it  would  be  essential  to  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Defense  Community,  and  in  view  of  its  vital  na- 
ture of  activity,  this  would  not  be  feasible  unless 
its  institutions  were  constructed  ultimately  on  a 
broader  democratic  base. 


The  Political  Community 

Accordingly,  the  Defense  Treaty  included  a 
special  provision  (article  38)  to  meet  this  need. 
Under  it,  the  Assembly  of  the  Defense  Community 
was  assigned  the  constituent  role  of  working  out 


and  submitting  to  the  government  a  stronger 
framework  for  a  federal  or  confederal  structure, 
to  be  based  on  a  bicameral  legislature  and  on  the 
separation  of  powers  between  it  and  an  executive. 
This  work  was  to  begin  only  after  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified.  During  the  summer  of  1952,  how- 
ever, the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  countries 
decided  to  request  the  Coal  and  Steel  Assembly, 
slightly  augmented,  to  draft  a  statute  for  a  Euro- 
pean Political  Community.  The  work  began  at 
once  and  was  pushed  ahead  energetically.  By 
March  1953,  a  draft  statute  was  ready  and  was 
submitted  to  the  six  governments,  which  are  at 
present  considering  it. 

A  political  community  is  the  logical  and  prac- 
tical next  stage  in  the  process  of  federation.  This 
project,  as  now  developed  in  draft,  woidd  set  up 
stronger  political  organs  for  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and,  when  realized,  the  Edc.  Build- 
ing on  the  earlier  structures,  it  would  include  a 
popularly  chosen  parliamentary  assembly,  execu- 
tive organs,  and  a  judiciary.  It  would  aim  at  the 
progressive  achievement  of  a  common  market 
among  the  member  states,  with  free  movement  of 
goods,  capital,  and  persons.  This  project  is  being 
and  will  continue  to  be  heatedly  debated. 

Prospects  for  the  Future 

Statesmen  of  vision  have  evolved  in  Europe  a 
unique  process  of  federation  tailored  to  the  pe- 
culiar problems  and  difficulties  that  face  them. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  process  has  been 
in  developing  federal  institutions,  stage  by  stage, 
through  successive  agencies,  wielding  limited 
powers  in  specific  fields.  This  method  has  made 
possible  an  innnediate  start  in  applying  the  fed- 
eralist solution  to  pressing  current  problems.  It 
relies  on  a  cumulative  process  of  growth  and  grad- 
ual fulfillment.  It  assumes  that  existing  residues 
of  traditional  and  nationalist  thinking  may  best  be 
changed  through  actual  experience  and  example. 

This  method  provides  an  inner  compulsion  to- 
ward growth.  Once  certain  functions  are  dele- 
gated, once  pailial  communities  are  established, 
their  initial  success  can  create  pressures  to  widen 
their  functions  and  cure  their  deficiencies.  The 
commitment  embodied  in  the  steps  already  taken 
leads  to  the  next  logical  step.  The  rapid  start 
with  the  Political  Community  Treaty  shows  how 
effectively  this  compulsion  can  operate. 

But  the  method  also  involves  serious  risks.  The 
same  deficiencies  which  provide  motives  to  go 
further  can,  if  not  cured,  undermine  the  communi- 
ties already  created.  A  process  of  this  sort  cannot 
stand  still ;  it  must  go  forward  or  seriously  recede. 
That  is  the  risk  inherent  in  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects?  No  one  can  say 
for  sure.  In  terms  of  need,  certainly,  European 
unity  has  an  aspect  of  ultimate  inevitability.  No 
other  way  has  been  proposed  to  enable  Europe  to 
achieve  security,  economic  health,  and  social  sta- 
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bility,  or  to  attain  the  permanent  and  essential 
reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany. 

Decision  cannot  wait  upon  ideal  conditions, 
which  are  not  likely  to  materialize.  Drift  and 
indecision  would  only  mean  increasing  insecurity, 
rising  economic  pressures,  social  tensions,  political 
radicalism,  and  "crisis  governments." 

Forsaking  the  past  and  its  conflicts,  the  six 
nations  have  set  out  on  the  more  hopeful  road  to- 
ward unity.  The  results  thus  far  are  encouraging. 
Persistent  efforts  to  maintain  the  momentum 
should  insure  that  the  Edc  and  the  political  statute 
are  carried  through  and  put  into  effect. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of 
Europe  hangs  on  the  early  success  of  these  efforts. 
The  situation  will  not  stand  still.  The  present 
historic  opportunity  can  be  lost  by  indecision  or 
delay.  Grim  realities  demand  that  the  six  states 
overcome  fears  and  hesitations  and  go  forward, 
without  faltering,  in  hammering  out  tighter  bonds 
of  union. 


Netherlands  Action 
on  EDC  Treaty 

Statement  iy  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  20 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Netherlands, 
through  action  today  by  the  First  Chamber,  has 
completed  legislative  action  on  the  treaty  to  cre- 
ate the  European  Defense  Connnunity. 

The  Netherlands  thus  becomes  the  first  country 
to  complete  the  necessary  legislative  processes.  I 
am  gratified  at  the  steady  i^rogress  toward  the 
achievement  of  conditions  in  Europe  which  will 
insure  permanent  peace  and  prosperity. 


American  Assistance  to 
Netherlands  Flood  Victims 

Wliite  House  press  release  dated  Jauuary  15 

FoUoioing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  received  hy  the 
President  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Juliana  of 
the  Netherlands: 

Mr.  President, 

Now  that  the  last  gap  in  the  dykes  has  recently 
been  closed,  I  feel  impelled  to  address  myself  to 
you  and  the  American  people,  moved  by  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  The  floods  which  ravaged 
our  country  in  February  have  brought  great  dis- 
tress to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  compatriots 
and  caused  extensive  damage.  It  has  been  a  great 
comfort,  however,  that  with  a  spontaneity  to 
which  history  furnishes  no  parallel,  sympathy 
with  the  victims  was  shown  from  all  sides  while 
valuable  active  assistance  was  given  as  well. 


You  sent  us  aeroplanes,  helicopters  and  am- 
phibious vehicles  which  have  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  dm'ing  the  rescue  work ;  goods  and 
clothes  were  collected  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  considerable  amounts  of  money  were 
raised.  You  did  even  more  than  that :  units  of  your 
armed  forces  rushed  up ;  by  their  utmost  exertions, 
toiling  day  and  night  on  the  inundated  lands  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives  under  the  most  un- 
favourable weather  conditions,  they  saved  victims 
and  their  cattle  and  helped  in  plugging  the  innu- 
merable breaches  in  the  dykes.  All  those  who  did 
their  utmost  to  help  us  have  earned  our  deep-felt 
gratitude  because  they  have  proved  that  human 
solidarity  does  not  stop  at  frontiers.  On  behalf 
of  the  victims  and  all  my  compatriots  I  address 
myself  to  you  and,  in  doing  so,  to  the  American 
people  to  express  what  can  hardly  be  expressed 
in  words  :  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  everything  you 
did  when  the  sea — our  faithful  friend  and  eternal 
enemy — held  our  country  in  its  crushing  grip. 

I  seize  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  my  sincere  wishes  both  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic  and  for  your  personal  well- 
being. 

Juliana 

SoESTDijK,  January  8, 1954 
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Programs  for  Building  National  and  international  Security 


Excerpts  from  the  President's  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 


Mutual   Military  Program 


Because  our  own  national  security  is  vitally 
dependent  on  the  continued  strength  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  free  woiid,  we  have  undertaken 
over  the  past  several  years  to  assist  them  in  build- 
ing the  military  forces  necessary  to  deter  Com- 
munist aggression  from  without  or  subversion 
from  within.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1950, 
when  the  armed  strength  of  the  free  world  was  at 
low  ebb,  $18  billion  have  been  made  available  to 
furnish  military  equipment  and  training  to 
friendly  nations.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
will  have  been  spent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1954.  This  assistance,  combined  witli  their  own 
resources,  enables  our  allies  and  friends  to  ecjuip 
and  train  an  equivalent  of  175  army  divisions, 
about  220  air  force  squadrons,  nearly  1,500  naval 
aircraft,  over  440  naval  vessels,  and  related  combat 
and  logistic  units  to  back  up  these  forces. 

These  friendly  forces  located  in  key  strategic 
areas  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  are  largely 
supported  by  the  countries  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, substantial  forces  are  exclusively  supported 
by  our  allies.  Without  all  of  these  forces  the 
United  States  would  be  faced  with  a  potential 
defense  burden  so  costly  that  it  could  well  sap  the 
economic  vitality  of  our  Nation.  These  forces 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

Since  the  mutual  military  program  is  so  closely 
integrated  with  our  own  military  plans  and  pro- 
gram, it  is  shown  this  year  in  the  defense  chapter 
of  part  II  of  the  budget  and  is  discussed  here  as 
part  of  our  national  security  program.  Because 
the  mutual  military  program  is  also  an  integral 


'  H.  <loc.  264,  83(1  Cong.,  2d  sess. :  transmitted  Jan.  21. 
The  full  text  of  the  message  is  for  sale  l)y  the  Suijerin- 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  $1.50  a  copy  (paper  cover). 


part  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  continue  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties for  the  mutual  military  program  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  witliin  the  terms  of  the  mutual  security  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  budget,  mutual  military  program  funds 
are  shown  under  the  new  obligational  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  However,  this 
arrangement  is  being  reviewed  and  my  recommen- 
dations will  be  set  forth  in  connection  with  the 
authorizing  legislation  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress.  This  authorizing  legislation  should 
permit  adjustments  in  the  composition  of  our  aid 
programs  to  meet  changing  needs  due  to  new  in- 
ternational developments.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  maintain  the  present  Presi- 
dential powers  of  transferability  of  all  foreign 
assistance  funds,  whether  for  military,  technical, 
or  economic  assistance. 

The  i-ecent  Paris  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  set  realistic  force  goals  for 
the  14  member  nations,  which  will  provide  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  defensive  strength  of 
Nato.  The  mutual  military  program  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  initial  equipment  ancl  certain  mobiliza- 
tion reserves  needed  to  meet  these  new  goals. 
Meanwhile,  our  allies  are  themselves  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  Their  military  budgets  during 
the  period  of  this  program  exceed  by  many  times 
the  value  of  the  equipment  we  have  so  far  de- 
livered. They  have  expressed  their  determination 
to  continue  their  efforts  at  high  levels. 

Despite  the  jDrogress  which  Nato  has  made,  we 
are  nevertheless  faced  with  a  serious  need  to 
achieve  the  luiity  in  Europe  which  is  necessary  for 
strength  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
As  is  well  known,  the  treaty  constituting  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  is  not  as  yet  in  effect. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  reasons 
why  the  Edc  is  urgently  needed.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Europeans  who  must  decide  on 
this  essential  next  step  toward  building  a  Euro- 
pean community  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  at 
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stake  and  will  in  the  near  future  reach  their 
decisions. 

Nato  is  engaged  in  a  reappraisal  of  strategy  and 
tactics  to  reflect  the  prospective  availability  of 
atomic  and  other  new  weapons.  These  studies,  to 
be  meaningful,  require  the  dissemination  of  cer- 
tain information  regarding  atomic  weapons  to 
Nato  commanders.  This  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  Nato  planning  and  provide  a  greater 
measure  of  security  for  all.  I  shall  recommend 
that  the  Congress  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  permit  us  to  disseminate  classified  information 
to  our  allies  with  regard  to  the  tactical  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  This,  of  course,  would  be  accom- 
plished under  stringent  security  regulations.  It 
is  essential  that  action  on  this  matter  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  during  the  current  session. 

In  Indochina,  where  the  French  Union  and  As- 
sociated States  forces  are  holding  back  Communist 
efforts  to  expand  into  the  free  areas  of  Asia,  the 
United  States  is  making  a  major  contribution  by 
providing  military  equipment  and  other  military 
support.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of 
this  military  assistance  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  improving  the  situation.  Additional  native 
forces  must  be  trained  and  equipped  to  preserve 
the  defensive  strength  of  Indochina.  This  assist- 
ance is  required  to  enable  these  gallant  forces  to 
sustain  an  offensive  that  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  victory. 

We  have  helped  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
This  assistance  will  be  continued  as  will  assistance 
to  other  countries  of  the  free  world  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  some  of  the  American 
Republics. 

The  mutual  military  program,  like  our  domestic 
military  program,  is  now  designed  to  build 
strength  for  the  long  pull  rather  than  meet  a  given 
target  date.  Accordingly,  we  will  concentrate  on 
helping  equip  forces  which  our  allies  can  them- 
selves support  over  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
minimum  dependence  upon  aid  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  succeeded  in  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1955  compared  to  previous  years. 

Our  mutual  security  pi-ogram  continues  in  two 
related  parts — the  economic  and  technical  pro- 
gram is  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the  mutual 
military  program  and  is  discussed  in  a  later  section 
under  international  affairs.  In  that  section  is  a 
comparative  summary  of  the  combined  program. 

Development  and  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

In  my  speech  before  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8,  1953,^  I  made  proposals  looking  toward 
a  resolution  of  the  atomic  danger  which  threatens 
the  world.  My  budgetary  recommendations  for 
the  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1955  contemplate  both  new  ef- 
forts to  advance  peacetime  applications  of  atomic 
energy  and  also  additional  production  of  fission- 
able materials.  All  men  of  good  will  hope  that 
these  fissionable  materials,  which  can  be  used  both 
for  peace  and  for  military  defense,  will  ultimately 
be  used  solely  for  peace  and  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Under  the  recommendations  in  this  budget,  ex- 
penditures of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
rise  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  highest  point  in 
our  history.  Operating  costs  will  rise  signifi- 
cantly as  newly  completed  plants  are  brought  into 
production.  Capital  expenditures  will  continue  at 
a  high  level  as  construction  goes  forward  on  major 
new  plants  authorized  in  recent  years.  New  ob- 
ligational  authority  recommended  in  1955  is  above 
that  provided  in  1954,  because  of  the  expansion  in 
operations.  Initiation  of  new  construction  proj- 
ects will  be  at  a  lower  level  than  in  recent  years, 
and  they  will  be  limited  essentially  to  facilities 
directly  related  to  the  production  program  and  to 
several  urgently  needed  research  and  development 
facilities.  In  all  areas  of  activity  the  Commission 
is  making  strenuous  effoi'ts  to  effect  economies;  re- 
sults are  being  accomplished  in  the  reduction  of 
unit  costs. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  for  operations 
from  $912  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  $1,182 
million  in  1955  is  due  primarily  to  expanded  oper- 
ations at  the  Commission's  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Paducah,  Portsmouth,  Hanford,  and  Savannah 
River,  as  plants  are  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion. To  meet  the  greater  requirements  for  raw 
materials  for  this  enlarged  productive  capacity, 
increased  amounts  of  uranium  ores  and  concen- 
trates will  be  purchased.  Due  to  vigorous  efforts 
in  recent  years  to  expand  our  sources  of  supply  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  increased  amounts  are 
now  being  made  available  to  match  the  increase  in 
requirements. 

Atomic  reactor  development  will  be  focused 
I^articularly  upon  the  development  of  industrial 
atomic  power  for  peacetime  uses.  The  Commis- 
sion will  move  forward  on  the  construction  of  a 
large  atomic  power  reactor  to  be  initiated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  marking  a  significant  advance  in 
the  technology  of  peacetime  atomic  power.  Re- 
search and  development,  including  construction 
of  experimental  facilities,  will  continue  also  on 
several  other  types  of  reactors  which  show  prom- 
ise of  ultimately  producing  power  at  economic 
rates. 

The  launching — this  month — of  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  U.  S.  S.  Nautilus,^  will  be  followed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1955  by  the  launching  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Seawolf,  a  second  atomic  submarine  of 
different  design.  Research  on  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  aircraft  propulsion  by  atomic  energy 
will  continue. 


^  The   Nautilus  was  launched   on   Jan.   21   at   Groton, 
Conn.,  after  being  christened  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 
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With  the  advent  of  various  technical  develop- 
ments relating  to  atomic  power  and  with  the 
greater  availability  of  raw  materials  and  fission- 
able materials,  the  time  has  arrived  for  modifica- 
tion of  tlie  existing  atomic  energy  legislation  to 
encourage  wider  participation  by  private  in- 
dustry and  by  other  public  and  private  groups  in 
tills  country  in  tlie  development  of  this  new  and 
uniquely  attractive  energy  source  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Such  widespread  participation  will  be 
a  stmiulatiiig  and  leavening  force  in  this  impor- 
tant field  and  will  be  consistent  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  American  industrial  development.  The 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
last  summer  held  public  hearings  which  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  of  identifying  and 
developing  both  the  problems  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  emerge  as  preparations  are  made 
to  depart  from  the  Federal  Government's  existing 
monopoly  in  this  field.  Legislation  is  being  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  which  would  encour- 
age such  participation  and  yet  retain  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  necessary  controls  over 
this  awesome  force. 

Further  amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
is  needed  also  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  our  atomic  energy  development  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  I  shall  recommend  amendments 
which  would  permit,  with  adequate  safeguards, 
a  greater  degree  of  exchange  of  classified  infor- 
mation with  our  allies,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  military  defenses — as  already  mentioned — 
and  to  enable  them  to  participate  more  fully  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power  for  peacetime 
purposes.  I  shall  recommend  also  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  transfer  of  fis- 
sionable material  to  friendly  nations  to  assist 
them  in  peacetime  atomic  power  development, 
particularly  those  nations  which  are  supplying 
us  with  uranium  raw  materials.  This  proposed 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  previously  mentioned 
amendment,  will  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  These  legis- 
lative recommendations  are  independent  of  my 
recent  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national agency  to  advance  the  peacetime  bene- 
fits of  atomic  energy,  for  which  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  needed. 

It  is  now  feasible  to  plan  to  terminate  Federal 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  towns  of  Oak 
Kidge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Washington.  To 
enable  the  citizens  of  these  communities  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  a  more  normal  fashion, 
legislation  will  be  recommended  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  purchase  their  own  homes  and  to 
establish  self-government  in  these  communities. 


Stockpiling  of  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  national  stockpile  goals,  and 


further  substantial  progress  is  expected  during 
the  fiscal  year  1955.  By  the  end  of  1955  about 
50  of  the  73  materials  objectives  will  be  virtually 
completed.  Consequently,  expenditures  will  de- 
cline sharply  from  $919  million  in  1953  to  $770 
million  in  1954  and  $585  million  in  1955.  The 
total  value  of  all  stockpile  objectives  is  estimated 
at  $7.2  billion,  of  which  about  5.5  billion  will  be 
on  hand  by  June  30,  1955,  to  meet  industrial  and 
mobilization  requirements  in  times  of  emergency. 
In  addition  to  these  direct  expenditures  from 
stockpile  appropriations,  the  borrowing  authority 
IJrovided  under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  dis- 
cussed in  the  finance,  commerce,  and  industry  sec- 
tion of  this  message,  is  used  primarily  for  expand- 
ing the  supply  of  critical  materials.  Net  expendi- 
tures under  this  authority  are  estimated  at  $381 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  and  $308  million  in 
1955.  Therefore,  a  total  of  nearly  $900  million 
will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  critical  materials  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

My  budget  recommendations  for  the  interna- 
tional programs  of  the  Government  will  enable 
us  to  hold  our  newly  won  initiative  in  world  af- 
fairs and  move  toward  a  lasting  peace.  The 
budget  for  international  affairs  and  finance  in- 
cludes funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs,  for  the  programs  for  economic  and 
technical  development  abroad,  and  for  our  foreign 
information  and  exchange  program. 

The  mutual  military  program,  which  was  for- 
merly included  in  the  budget  along  with  these 
programs  under  the  heading  "International  se- 
curity and  foreign  relations"  has  been  discussed  in 
this  budget  message  as  part  of  the  national  se- 
curity progi-am.  At  the  same  time,  military  as- 
sistance is  intimately  related  to  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  extent  of  our  assistance  under  both  the 
mutual  military  program  and  mutual  economic 
and  technical  program  is  shown  in  a  summary 
table  below.  This  table  covers  all  components  of 
the  present  mutual  security  program.  This  entire 
program  is  directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
conditions  overseas  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
contribute  to  our  own  security  and  well-being. 

Our  national  security  and  international  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  deter  would-be  aggressors 
against  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  and  to  strengthen  our  efforts  for  peace 
by  all  aopropriate  means  including  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  With  a  position  of 
strength,  an  efl'ective  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions by  the  Department  of  State  is  the  keystone 
of  our  efforts  to  win  our  way  to  peace.     There  has 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 

1955  recom- 

1953  1954  mended  or 

actual  estimated         estimated 

Xluial'mliitary  program -U  954         $4,200  $4,275 

Mutual  economic  and  technical  program 1,702  1,300  1,125 

Total 5, 656  5, 500  5, 400 

New  obligational  authority: 

Mutual  military  program  > 4,  236  3,  800  2,  500 

Mutual  economic  and  technical  program  - 1,907  926  1,010 

Total 6,  143  4, 726  3, 510 

'  Does  not  include  reappropriations  of  $321  million  for  1953  and  $1,763  million  for  1954. 
2  Does  not  include  reappropriations  of  $128  million  for  1953  and  $179  million  for  1954. 


never  been  a  time  when  the  future  security  and 
welfare  of  our  country  were  more  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  wise  leadership  in  the  realm  of 
world  affairs.  My  recommendation  for  funds  for 
the  Department  of  State  will  enable  it  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

Some  countries  are  still  facino;  such  economic 
conditions  that  they  are  not  able  solely  by  their 
own  efforts  to  support  the  desired  military  effort 
or  to  provide  for  the  economic  growth  and  progi'ess 
essential  to  our  mutual  objectives.  It  is  thus  still 
necessary  that  supplementary  good's,  services,  and 
technical  skills  be  provided  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  for  these  purposes  that  funds  for  economic 
and  technical  development  are  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1955. 

Through  our  information  and  exchange  pro- 
gi-am  we  are  attempting  to  achieve  a  clear  under- 
standing by  others  of  our  aims,  objectives,  and 
way  of  life  and  a  better  understanding  by  us  of  the 
aspirations  and  cultures  of  other  countries.  Such 
mutual  undei-standing  increases  our  ability  to  exer- 
cise strong,  sympathetic,  and  cooperative  leader- 
ship in  the  mutual  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  achieve 
their  common  goals. 


During  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
our  international  programs.  Not  only  have  our 
allies  and  friends  grown  in  military  strength,  but 
also  a  continued  high  level  of  production  and 
increased  gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  permitted 
European  countries  to  become  more  nearly  self- 
supporting.  This  improvement  makes  it  possible 
for  estimates  of  ex[)enditures  for  economic  and 
technical  programs  included  in  this  budget  to  be 
significantly  lower  than  the  already  reduced  level 
of  the  fiscal  year  1954.  Significant  contributory 
factors  in  this  progress  have  been  our  assistance 
in  past  years  and  the  positive  and  constructive 
fiscal  and  other  economic  measures  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  other  countries  themselves.  As 
a  result  the  fiscal  year  1955  represents,  in  a  sense, 
a  period  of  transition  from  heavy  dependence  by 
a  large  number  of  countries  upon  massive  bilateral 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  such  assistance  in  more  limited  circum- 
stances. Progress  in  such  a  transition  will  gen- 
erally depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  our  own 
policies,  and  those  of  our  friends,  contribute  to 
increased  private  investment,  increased  exports 
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[Fiscal  years. 


In  millions] 

Gross  expenditures 


Net  expenditures 


Program 


1953 
actual 

$150 


1954 
esti- 
mated 

$129 


1955 
esti- 
mated 


1963 
actual 


1954 
esti- 
mated 


1955 
esti- 
mated 


$125       $150       $129       $125 


1,943     1, 


105 
370 


1,960     1,555 


658 
370 


Conduct  of  foreign  affains 

Economic  and  technical  development: 

Present  program  ' 2,  396 

Propo.sed  legislation '  .    . 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  disposal  (proposed 

legislation) 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activities     ....  106 

Total 2,652     2,167     1,697     2,216     1,779     1,250         1,546 

'  Gross  expenditures  exclude  private  bank  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  net  repayments 
thereof  in  the  amounts  of  4  million  dollars  in  1953,  82  million  dollars  in  1954,  and  188  million  dollars  in  1955. 
buch  amounts  are  included  in  table  1  and  Special  Analysis  B 


95 


97 


106 


95 


97 


Recom- 
mended new 
obligational 
authority 

for  1955 

$116 

15 
1,010 

300 
105 
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to  the  United  States,  internal  financial  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  some  countries,  and  multilateral 
cooperation  for  the  achievement  of  strong  and 
self-supporting  economies. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 

The  burden  of  the  vastly  enlarged  responsibility 
involved  in  our  international  affairs  falls  heavily 
upon  the  Department  of  State  since  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  officer  responsible,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  development  and  control  of  all  for- 
eign policy  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments  and  international  agen- 
cies. Successful  dischai'ge  of  this  broad  respon- 
sibility calls  for  wise  and  informed  diplomatic 
support  to  our  national  leaders  in  negotiations 
carried  on  at  the  highest  levels  as  at  Bermuda 
and  Berlin.  It  requires  the  day-to-day  represen- 
tation of  our  national  interest  through  some  273 
diplomatic  missions  and  consular  offices  abroad. 
We  also  must  continue  to  give  our  firm  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organ- 
izations, and  bear  a  part  of  the  costs  of  these 
organizations  and  their  pi-ograms.  A  successful 
administration  of  our  foreign  policy  requii-es  the 
State  Department  to  report  and  appraise  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  conditions  and  trends 
abroad ;  to  provide  foreign  policy  guidance  to  all 
agencies  carrying  on  progi'ams  overseas;  and  to 
coordinate  in  the  field  all  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  overseas  programs.  Finally,  advice  must  be 
furnished  as  to  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
domestic  programs. 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  are  estimated 
at  $125  million.  This  expenditure  represents  a 
decrease  of  $4  million  from  1954,  resulting  from 
reduction  of  personnel  and  other  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  including  the  curtailment  of 
civilian  occupation  activities  in  Germany. 


Economic  and  Technical  Development 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical development  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,028  million,  compared  with  $1,555 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  and  $1,960  million 
in  1953. 

This  budget,  as  did  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget, 
reflects  proportionately  gi'eater  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It 
contemplates  new  appropriations  for  aid  to  very 
few  European  coimtries. 

In  the  Far  East  there  is  a  need  for  contributions 
to  provide  for  relief  in  Korea  and,  now  that  hos- 
tilities have  been  terminated,  for  an  expanded 
reconstruction  program  for  that  war-devastated 
country.  Funds  are  also  recommended  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  security  of  Formosa  and  to  sup- 
port further  the  effort  of  our  friends  combating 
Communist  aggression  in  Indochina.    This  budget 


also  provides  for  technical  assistance  and  economic 
development  in  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia  to  encourage  continued 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  their  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Near  East  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  helping  relieve  the  plight  of  Arab  refu- 
gees through  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
refugee  agency,  and  for  technical  assistance  and 
supplementary  economic  development  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  and  Iran. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  budget  for  con- 
tinuing the  technical  assistance  program  for  Latin 
America.  This  program,  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years,  contributes  to  a  reduction  of 
social  and  economic  problems  upon  which  com- 
munism feeds  and  which  hampers  the  development 
of  stable  and  growing  economies. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

I  plan  to  request  authority  soon  to  use  a  part  of 
our  accumulated  surpluses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  assist  in  strengthening  the  economies  of 
friendly  countries,  and  otherwise  to  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. Authority  will  be  requested  to  use  for  this 
purpose  over  a  3-year  period  up  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  budget  anticipates  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  reimburse  that  Corpora- 
tion for  commodities  used. 

This  program  for  use  of  agricultural  surpluses 
is  designed  to  complement  our  general  program  of 
economic  and  technical  development  and  must  be 
closely  coordinated  with  it.  The  program  for  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  involves  the 
use  of  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. No  additional  budget  expenditures  will 
be  required  for  these  commodities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  this 
program  that  it  is  purely  temporary,  predicated 
upon  adoption  of  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
gi-am  which  should  not  involve  the  continued  ac- 
cumulation of  large  surpluses.  Special  safeguards 
will  be  provided  which  will  require  that  commodi- 
ties furnished  must  be  in  acldition  to  amounts 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  imported  and 
must  not  displace  the  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  countries. 


Foreign  Information 
and  Exchange  Activities 

This  budget  includes  expenditures  of  $97  million 
for  foreign  information  and  exchange  activities, 
including  those  functions  conducted  by  the  new 
United  States  Information  Agency.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million  over  the  ex])enditures  for  for- 
eign information  and  exchange  pi-ograms  in  the 
fiscal  year  19.54. 
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In  October,  on  the  advice  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  I  directed  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  develop  programs  which 
would  show  the  peoples  of  other  nations  that  the 
objectives  and  policies  of  the  United  States  will 
advance  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress,  and  peace.* 

I  believe  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  know 
our  objectives  and  policies,  they  will  join  with  us 
in  the  common  effort  to  resist  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  and  to  achieve  our  mutual 
goals.  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  have  the  tools  to  carry  out  this 
mission. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  will 
reach  77  free  countries  through  radio,  press,  mo- 
tion pictures,  or  information  centers  and  will  reach 
10  Iron  Curtain  countries  through  radio  broad- 
casts. 

My  budget  recommendations  for  information 
and  exchange  activities  include  $15  million  of 
new  obligational  authority  for  educational  ex- 
change programs.  These  programs  are  designed 
to  promote  a  receptive  climate  of  public  opinion 
overseas  through  the  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  over  70  foreign  countries  of  students 
and  persons  who  are  leaders  important  to  the  pres- 
ent or  future  of  their  nations. 


Problems  Facing  Meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  21  dated  January  19 

I  plan  to  fly  to  Berlin  on  Thursday  leaving  here 
about  noon.  The  President  has  kindly  made  the 
"Columbine"  available  to  us  for  the  flight. 

My  principal  assistants  will  be  Mr.  Merchant, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs;  Mr. 
MacArthur,  Counselor;  Mr.  McCardle,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs;  Mr.  Bowie,  Director 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Frank  Nash ;  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson  of 
the  White  House  staff.  Also,  certain  U.S.  Am- 
bassaclors  and  diplomatic  representatives  in  Eu- 
rope, including  Ambassador  Conant  and  Ambas- 
sador Bohlen,  will  be  present  in  Berlin  to  assist  in 
the  consideration  of  those  subjects  with  which 
they  are  primarily  concerned. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  have  met  since  1949,  nearly  5  years  ago.= 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Soviet  policies 
and  tactics  have  changed.     In  the  past,  Soviet 

*  md.,  Nov.  30, 1953,  p.  756. 

'  For  text  of  communique  issued  at  conclusion  of  1949 
meetings,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1949,  p.  857. 


leadership  has  not  sought  any  constructive  results, 
but  rather  has  souglit  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
Western  nations.  They  have  tried  to  stir  up 
French  fear  of  Germany  and  German  resentment 
against  France.  Tliey  have  sought  to  frighten 
the  Western  European  nations  by  picturing  the 
United  States  as  a  militaristic  iiuperialist. 

If  at  the  coming  conference  the  Soviet  pursues 
these  same  tactics  then  the  conference  will  be  a 
futility.  AVe  will  all  have  wasted  our  time,  and 
that  ajDplies  to  the  Soviet  leaders  as  well,  for  the 
Western  nations  are  sufficiently  mature  not  to  be 
fooled  by  tactics  of  division  employed  by  those 
who  themselves  have  consolidated  800  million  peo- 
ple into  a  single  massive  military  bloc. 

If,  as  we  hope,  the  Soviet  leaders  approach  this 
conference  in  a  constructive  mood,  they  will  find 
us  responsive  and  then  there  will  be  plenty  to  do. 
The  conference  could  have  large  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

Austria  needs  to  be  liberated.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial obstacle  in  the  way  except  the  will  to  do  it. 

Germany  needs  to  be  unified.  That  can  be  done 
if  the  four  occupying  powers  pull  down  the  bar- 
riers so  that  a  united  Germany  can  through  free 
elections  create  an  all-German  government.  The 
three  Western  Powers  stand  ready  to  do  that  but 
they  cannot  do  it  alone.  Soviet  concurrence  is 
essential. 

I  look  forward  to  working  in  close  association 
with  Mr.  Bidault  and  Mr.  Eden.  All  three  of 
us  have  had  extensive  experience  in  postwar  nego- 
tiations with  Soviet  leaders.  Our  prior  talks  at 
Bermuda  and  at  Paris,  London,  and  Washington 
have  demonstrated  that  we  think  alike.  Also  our 
views  are  shared  by  Chancellor  Adenauer,  with 
whom  we  maintain  close  contact. 

Departure  Statement  by  the  Secretary  ° 

We  are  going  to  Berlin  on  a  mission  which  is 
difficult,  but  hopeful.  We  shall  need  to  feel  the 
moral  support  of  the  American  people. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  5  years  that  the 
United  States  with  Britain  and  France  will  be 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  subject 
is  the  future  fate  of  Europe.  Will  Germany  and 
indeed  all  Europe  be  unified  for  peace?  Or  will 
divisions  be  imposed  which  will  make  Europe 
again  the  breeder  of  war? 

The  Berlin  conference  will  not  finally  answer 
these  questions.  But  it  will  go  far  to  indicate 
what  the  final  answers  will  be. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  stake  in  this 
matter.  Most  of  us  have  close  ties  with  Europe 
and  we  share  its  culture  and  religion.  Many 
Americans  have  died  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
to  help  to  save  our  civilization  from  being  crushed 
by  the  consequences  of  Europe's  inner  conflicts. 

This  time,  we  believe  that  Europe  will  be  rebuilt 

'  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Jan.  21 
(press  release  28). 
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in  strength.  France  and  Germany  are  cooperating 
and  providing  statesmanlike  leaders.  They  are 
strongly  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

I    believe   that   no   Soviet   efforts   can  prevail 
against  our   constructive   purposes  and   I   hope 


that  that  will  not  be  tried.  If  the  Soviet  leaders 
come  to  Berlin  with  a  genuine  desire  to  create 
conditions  of  peace,  they  will  find  us  openminded 
and  cooperative  and  we  can  together  do  much  good 
for  Germany  and  Austria  and  indeed  for  Europe 
and  the  world. 


Our  Victory  in  Korea 


hy  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs ' 


Pride  in  all  its  forms,  as  we  know,  is  very  repre- 
hensible. And  local  pride — pride  in  one's  place 
of  origin — being  particularly  vainglorious,  is  par- 
ticularly sinful.  However,  I  have  no  repentance 
in  confessing  to  this  sin.  I  am  intensely  proud  of 
Virginia.  And  furthermore,  I  should  say  I  do  not 
believe  the  Almighty  ever  intended  Virginians  to 
be  modest  about  Virginia.  If  He  had.  He  would 
not  have  made  it  so  difficult  for  us. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  proud  of  Virginia's 
contribution  to  our  civilization.  There  have  been 
so  many  great  Virginians  that  they  have  tended  to 
stand  in  one  another's  shadow,  like  trees  that  have 
grown  to  giant  stature,  one  close  beside  another,  in 
soil  of  exceptional  richness.  Had  Jefferson,  for 
example,  been  a  native  of  one  of  the  States  north 
of  the  Potomac,  he  would  today,  I  believe,  have  a 
national  cult  at  least  as  impressive  as  Lincoln's. 
If  Jefferson  has  never  fully  received  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  that  are  his  due,  it  may 
be  in  part  because  he  had  on  either  side  of  him  the 
towering  figures  of  Washington  and  of  Lee.  It 
was  the  fate  of  those  two  incomparable  leaders,  as 
it  was  their  capacity,  to  embody  and  symbolize  in 
their  own  persons  the  great  causes  for  which  tliey 
fought.  We  have  the  feeling  about  them  that,  even 
while  they  lived,  they  were  immortals  and  were 
not  to  be  comprehended  in  terms  common  to  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  It  is  apparent  that  even  their 
contemporaries  felt  this. 

Jefferson,  though  no  less  great  than  Geoi'ge 
Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee  in  terms  of  his 
achievements,  was  by  contrast  an  intensely  human 
figure.  Plis  attainments — and  they  were  extraordi- 
nary, almost  unbelievable  in  their  range — were  the 
attainments  of  a  man  who  realized  within  himself, 
perhaps  as  fully  as  any  one  person  since  Leonardo 

'Address  made  before  the  Virginian  Society  of  Balti- 
more, M(i.,  on  Jan.  22  (press  release  30). 


da  Vinci,  the  potentialities  of  human  beings.  Per- 
haps more  truly  than  any  other  American,  before 
or  since,  Jefferson  visualized  the  significance  and 
promise  of  our  country.  His  vision  is  always  new, 
always  meaningful.  And  it  is  to  his  vision  that 
our  country,  as  long  as  it  is  true  to  itself,  must 
always  be  striving  to  live  up. 

In  all  that  Jefferson  did  as  a  statesman,  you 
feel  his  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  the  young  American  Republic.  He 
was  intensely  aware,  throughout  those  years  of 
struggle,  of  the  importance  to  the  human  race  of 
what  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  trying  to 
achieve.  It  was  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of 
his  writing.    As  he  expressed  it  on  one  occasion : 

"No  experiment  can  be  more  interesting  than 
that  we  are  now  trying,  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  man  may  be  governed 
by  reason  and  truth." 

Although  the  subject  I  have  chosen  to  talk 
about  this  evening  is  Korea,  it  is  to  that  point — 
the  point  that  Jefferson  made — that  I  shall  come 
back  in  the  end.  What  the  American  people  did 
was  significant  for  mankind  in  Jefferson's  day  be- 
cause democracy  was  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  is  significant  today  because  democracy  is  facing 
a  challenge  more  determined  than  perhaps  any  it 
has  had  to  meet  in  the  past. 

Results  of  the  Korean  War 

Tlie  American  people,  I  am  aware,  have  a  gnaw- 
ing feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  over 
the  results  of  the  Korean  war.  The  attitude  of 
many  is  that  because  we  did  not  drive  the  Chinese 
Communists  back  into  Manchuria  and  fully  liber- 
ate Korea  we  failed  in  our  undertaking.  The 
point  is  made  that  North  Korea  is  still  in  the 
grip  of  a  foreign,  Communist  tyranny,  that  this 
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tyranny  denies  the  Korean  people  their  longed- 
for  unity,  and  that  this  is  a  monstrous  injustice. 
That  is  true.  Obviously  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
regi-et  to  all  of  us  that  Communist  power  was  not 
di'iven  back  beyond  the  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivers 
from  whence  it  came  into  Korea  as  a  foreign  in- 
vader. In  addition  to  our  concern  for  the  Ko- 
reans still  under  Chinese  Communist  rule,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
Korea  has  made  them  look  more  formidable  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  And  this  is  not  only 
unfortunate  but  ironical.  For  among  the  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
perhaps  acquired  this  more  imposing  appearance 
are  those  who  were  particularly  unfavorable  to  a 
hoine-thi-ust  against  Communist  China  and  whose 
views  the  United  Nations  Command  necessarily 
took  into  account. 

Historians  will  be  debating  for  years  to  come 
the  factors  for  and  against  a  wider  application 
of  American  military  power  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter 
into  this  debate  although  I  have  strong  personal 
views  on  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  look  at  the 
Korean  war  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  how 
we  might  have  done  better  or  worse  but  of  what 
we  did  accomplish.  First  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that,  while  North  Korea  is  still  held  subject 
to  a  foreign  tyranny  that  prevents  the  reunion  of 
the  Korean  peoples,  East  Germany  is  also  under 
a  foreign  tyranny  that  prevents  the  reunion  of 
the  German  peoples.  The  Baltic  States,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania have  also  been  brought  by  military  force 
under  a  foreign  tyranny.  We  cannot,  however — 
and  this  is  what  we  must  recognize — we  cannot 
charge  our  nation  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
dressing every  wrong  under  which  mankind  suf- 
fers. We  cannot  consider  ourselves  morally  obli- 
gated to  liberate  by  force  of  arms  all  those  peoples 
who  have  had  their  independence  taken  from  them. 
The  restoration  of  the  independence  of  those  who 
have  lost  it  remains  the  constant  concern  of  the 
United  States  Government.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  are  impelled  to  achieve  tliis  ob- 
jective by  war. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  only  one-thirteenth  of 
the  jjopulation  of  the  world  and  there  are  limits 
to  what  we  can  do  with  this  small  numbei'.  More- 
over, we  could  not  expect,  even  if  we  wished,  to 
lead  any  substantial  number  of  the  other  twelve- 
thirteenths  in  a  military  campaign  against  all  the 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  governments  in  the 
world.  Most  of  those  other  peoples,  almost  all 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have  already  been  put 
at  least  once  in  their  lifetimes  through  the  mangle 
of  war.  They  recognize  only  too  well  that  any 
cure  of  mankind's  ills  requiring  a  major  war  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  cost  in  human  lives 
and  suffering  of  liberating  by  force  all  the  coun- 
tries now  held  captive  under  Communist  imperial- 


ism— even  if  we  could  accomplish  it  singlehand- 
edly,  which  we  could  not — would  be  so  fearful  that 
nothing  could  justify  it. 

So  much  for  the  negative  side.  On  the  positive 
side  I  should  like  to  point  to  the  kind  of  victory  we 
won  in  Korea.  For  the  victory  was  very  real  and, 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  announced  objective  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  a  complete  victory. 
The  victory  won  in  Korea,  and  this  is  what  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  generally  fail  to  appreci- 
ate— was  a  victory  over  a  far  older  enemy  of 
mankind  than  the  Communists,  an  enemy  far  more 
terrible  in  the  number  of  its  victims  than  even  the 
tyrannies  of  the  Communist  world.  The  victory 
was  over  aggressive  war  itself.  And  that  was  the 
United  Nations  objective  in  Korea:  to  repel  the 
aggi'ession. 

We  won  this  victory  without  subjecting  man- 
kind to  the  horrors  of  a  general  war,  in  which  the 
pacific  states  must  have  snffei'ed  scarcely  less  than 
the  aggressors.  That  was  what  the  free  nations 
had  twice  befoi-e  in  our  generation  failed  to  do. 
For  their  aggression  in  Korea,  the  Communists 
were  made  to  pay  a  fearful  price  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  killed  and  wounded;  in  the  destruction 
of  vast  quantities  of  their  precious  transportation 
and  military  equipment ;  in  the  setbacks  to  the 
Chinese  industrialization  program;  in  the  wreck- 
age that  was  made  of  North  Korea,  which  before 
the  war  had  been  an  important  economic  asset  to 
the  Communists.  Because  of  that,  because  of  the 
moial  purpose  and  the  military  strength  we 
demonstrated  in  repelling  the  aggression  in  Korea, 
the  danger  of  further  such  Communist  attacks  has, 
I  think  it  is  clear,  been  greatly  reduced. 

Winning  on  a  Principle 

That  gain,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  our  only  gain. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  Korean 
war,  when  the  aggression  had  been  repelled  and 
the  aggressor  stood  behind  the  line  from  which 
his  attack  had  been  launched,  we  were  fighting 
for  another  principle.  We  w'ere  fighting  a  battle 
that  would  have  been  particularly  close  to  the 
heart  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  guiding  belief 
was  that  all  men  are  possessed  of  inherent  and 
xmalienahle  rights — which,  by  the  way,  was  how 
he  expressed  it  in  his  original  draft  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  was  subsequently 
altered.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  hu- 
man beings  are  the  chattels  of  whatever  regime 
controls  their  country  and  as  such  must  obey  its 
every  edict,  however  tyrannical,  or  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  an  ultimate  responsibility  for 
their  own  destinies.  Expressed  in  terms  of  its 
supreme  significance,  the  question  was  whether 
the  state  or  the  human  individual  is  the  instiii- 
ment  of  God's  will.  If  the  former,  then  all  the 
prisoners  whom  we  had  taken  from  the  Commu- 
nists were  subject  to  return  by  force  to  the  Com- 
munist side  as  the  Commimists  demanded.    If 
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the  latter,  then  those  who  did  not  wish  to  retui'n 
were  not  so  subject.  The  Communists  do  not,  of 
couree,  recognize  Ciod.  They  invoke  instead  the 
historical  imperative  and  Marxism-Leninism. 
For  our  part,  we  were  detennined  that  history 
would  follow  not  Marxism-Leninism  or  even  the 
teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  but  the  imperative  of 
God,  who  had  endowed  man  with  inherent  and 
unalienable  rights. 

The  question  of  which  side  would  prevail  on 
this  crucial  point  was  the  issue  of  the  Korean 
war  long  after  the  aggression  had  been  repelled. 
We  were  determined  that  not  one  Chinese  or 
Korean  that  we  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  tyranny  he  abhorred. 
And  in  the  end — probably  because  the  Commu- 
nists understood  that  we  were  ready  to  resort  to 
more  far-reaching  measures  than  we  had  so  far 
applied — we  won  on  this  principle  as  we  had  on 
the  i^rinciple  of  repelling  the  aggi-ession.  At  this 
very  time,  22,000  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 
of  war,  determined  to  resist  I'eturn  to  Communist 
control,  are  being  freed  as  civilians  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Communists 
accepted  6  months  ago  today.  This  is  a  gi'eat 
occasion  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  Communists  must  take  into  account  that, 
in  any  future  conflict  between  the  Communist 
world  and  the  free  woi-ld,  the  unwilling  soldiers 
on  their  side  will  be  able  to  escape  their  tyranny 
by  taking  asylum  with  free  nations.  This  real- 
ization, like  the  defeat  of  their  aims  in  Korea, 
will  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  future  aggression. 
The  jiresent  greatly  diminished  prospect  of  war 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  recognized  by  history 
as  a  great  victory  for  our  side,  a  victory  achieved 
in  Korea  and  also,  I  should  add,  through  Nato. 
But  let  us  remember  that  our  increased  immunity 
from  Communist  attack  is  entirely  and  com- 
pletely, and  in  every  sense,  a  function  of  our  ability 
to  withstand  such  an  attack.  The  moment  the 
Communists  conclude  we  have  lost  that  ability, 
we  shall  stand  in  mortal  peril. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Let  us  not  imagine  that, 
because  in  Moscow's  and  Peiping's  view  an  attack 
on  the  free  world  under  present  circumstances 
would  not  be  profitable,  anything  has  been 
"settled"  between  the  Communist  world  and  our 
own.  Nothing  whatsoever  has  been  settled.  The 
issues  are  precisely  what  they  were  before  the 
attack  on  the  ReiJublic  of  Korea.  The  Com- 
munists are  as  determined  as  ever  to  destroy  all 
centers  of  resistance  to  their  ideology  and  to  the 
agencies  of  their  power.  They  have  simply,  for 
the  present,  adopted  different  techniques. 

We  may  expect  them  now  to  concentrate  on 
strengthening  themselves  and  weakening  us  by 
means  other  than  waging  open  war  against  us. 
We  may  expect  Moscow  and  Peiping  to  continue 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
peoples  to  the  building  up  of  the  industrial  base 
that  will  be  required  for  their  huge  military  ma- 


chines of  the  future.  We  may  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue supporting  and  provisioning  uprisings  and 
rebellions  against  legal  governments  in  the  free 
world  such  as  they  are  now  doing  in  Indochina, 
where  a  situation  of  great  danger  to  us  exists.  We 
may  expect  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit sources  of  discontent  and  revolt  among  the 
"have-nots"  of  the  free  world;  to  sow  and  foster 
confusion,  suspicion,  and  hatred;  to  set  class 
against  class,  color  against  color,  nation  against 
nation.  We  may  expect  them  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  poison  the  minds  of  other  laeoiiles  against 
the  United  States,  to  insist  that  it  is  only  the  anti- 
socialistic  warmongering  elements  of  capitalistic 
America  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  universal  peace. 
Every  Communist  voice  telling  us  that  all  will  be 
happy  and  peaceful  if  only  we  make  the  next  two 
or  three  concessions  will  be  matched  by  voices  on 
our  own  side  explaining,  in  one  way  or  another, 
how  vigilance  and  prepai'edness  are  somehow  un- 
worthy of  us  and,  in  any  case,  are  costly  and 
unnecessary. 

The  period  into  which  we  are  now  entering  will 
be  one  of  increased  rather  than  diminished  diffi- 
culty. War  is  a  marvelous  instrument  for  making 
the  issues  of  a  struggle  graphic  and  unmistakable, 
for  keeping  people's  resolution  up  to  the  mark,  for 
calling  forth  sacrifices  and  endurance.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  peace  we  shall  be  under  strong  temptation 
to  excuse  ourselves  from  the  hard  tasks  that  the 
contest  with  the  Communist  camp  enjoins  upon  us. 
It  will  be  easy  to  rationalize  our  desire  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  all  the  material  pleasures  and  com- 
forts that  are  so  effectively  advertised  to  us  in 
eveiy  newspaper,  magazine,  and  broadcast  and  to 
be  untroubled  by  responsibilities  in  distant  lands. 
It  will  be  easy  to  believe  that  the  Communists  have 
somehow  changed,  that  they  are  becoming  subject 
to  the  softening  influences  that  so  often  overtake 
militant  movements. 

I  pray  that  we  may  resist  these  temptations.  It 
is  only  by  resisting  them,  by  reminding  ourselves 
unceasingly  that  Communist  ambitions  and  pur- 
poses have  not  undergone  the  least  modification 
that  we  may  hope  to  escape  a  final  reckoning  by 
force  with  the  Communist  world — a  military  show- 
down on  terms  advantageous  to  them,  in  cii"cum- 
stances  of  their  own  choosing.  The  question  is 
whether  we  shall  hold  onto  the  advantage  Ave  won 
in  Korea  at  such  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  labor. 

It  may  appear  from  what  I  have  said  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  Communists  and  that  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  passive  defense  and  acquiescence  in 
Communist  control  over  a  third  of  the  earth's 
population.  That  is  far  from  what  I  mean.  If 
you  asked  me  what  kind  of  resolution  of  the  all- 
encompassing  struggle  with  the  tyrannical  empire 
of  the  Communists  we  may  look  forward  to,  I 
should  give  you  a  very  simple  answer.  Commu- 
nism is  a  movement  that  cannot  survive  without 
expanding.    It  cannot  remain  static.    The  strength 
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of  communism  consists  in  the  fanatical  conviction 
of  its  adherents,  and  their  ability  to  persuade 
others,  that  Communist  analysis  is  infallible  and 
that  communism  must,  therefore,  prevail  over  all 
opposition.  It  is  up  to  us  to  destroy  that  illusion 
of  inevitable  Communist  triumph.  By  so  doing, 
we  shall  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  monster. 

Our  all-important  aim  must  be  to  forestall  any 
further  expansion  of  the  empire  of  Moscow  and 
Peiping  while  at  the  same  time  giving  all  those 
peoples  enslaved  under  Communist  imperialism 
real  reason  to  understand  that  they  are  not  alone 
in  their  determination  to  win  back  their  independ- 
ence. The  captive  peoples  must  have  confidence 
that  they  can  look  to  us  for  all  measures  in  their 
behalf  short  of  those  that  would  do  them — and 
other  peoples — more  harm  than  good.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  peoples  and  governments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain — what  is  already  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  peoples — that  communism  is  not 
an  advanced  methodology  for  the  scientific  recon- 
struction of  society  but  is  a  crudely  conceived 
resurrection  of  the  worst  features  of  ancient 
tyrannies  and  that  its  chief  present  employment 
is  to  justify  the  practices  of  Soviet  Russian  and 
Communist  Chinese  imperialism. 

Much,  perhaps  everything,  will  depend  upon  the 
comparative  accomplishments  of  the  two  worlds. 
I  have  every  belief  that  if  we  can  demonstrate  how 
infinitely  more  our  way  of  life  has  to  offer  man- 
kind— especially  those  vast  numbers  of  mankind 
who  have  received  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  it  so 
far — and  that  it  can  generate  more  moral  and 
physical  strength  than  the  Communist  system,  we 


shall  see  a  revulsion  everywhere  against  commu- 
nism and  all  it  stands  for,  an  inevitable  part  of 
which  will  be  a  shattering  of  faith  in  Moscow  and 
Peiping  themselves  and  a  convulsive  breakup  of 
the  whole  monolithic  structure.  The  more  we  can 
succeed  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  peoples 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  more  con- 
vincing evidence  we  can  give  of  our  support  of 
their  cause,  the  more  rapid  that  breakup  will  be. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  contest  ahead 
we  should  do  nothing  to  help  the  Communist  camp 
overcome  its  difficulties.  It  also  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  must  strive  to  make  the  very  most  of 
our  own  opportunities,  in  particular,  to  set  an 
example  impregnable  to  Communist  falsehood  and 
slander. 

I  said  I  should  end  with  JeflFerson.  From  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  he  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
"acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  The  event  of  our  experiment  is  to 
show  whether  man  can  be  trusted  with  self- 
government.  The  eyes  of  suffering  humanity  are 
fixed  on  us  with  anxiety  as  their  only  hope,  and  on 
such  a  theatre  for  such  a  cause  we  must  suppress 
all  smaller  passions  and  local  considerations." 
And  again :  "The  station  which  we  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but  awful. 
.  .  .  And  to  what  sacrifices  of  interest,  or  conven- 
ience, ought  not  these  considerations  to  animate 
us  ?  To  what  compromises  of  opinion  and  inclina- 
tion, to  maintain  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves, and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this  hal- 
lowed ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness." 


U.  N.  Releases  Prisoners  of  War 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  regarding 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  toar  in  Korea  made  hy 
Gen.  John  E.  Hidl,  United  Nations  Commander, 
Secretary  Dulles,  Henry  Gahot  Lodge,  Jr.,  TJ .  S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Naiiotis,  and  James 
J.  'Wadsworth,  Acting  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  and  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
hetxoeen  Gen.  K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chairman  of  the 
Neutral  Natiorhs  Repatriation  Commission,  and 
General  Hitll: 

GENERAL  HULL'S  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  23 

By  action  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nnrc  those 
anti-Communist  Pow's  who  did  not  choose  to  be 
repatriated  or  to  remain  in  Nnrc  custody  for 
assistance  in  going  to  neutral  nations  were  released 
to  territory  under  Unc  control. 

The  action  of  releasing  these  Pow's  without  de- 
clai-ing  their  civilian   status  cannot,  under  the 


agreement  on  Pow's,  lawfully  result  in  the  inhu- 
manity of  continued  indefinite  imprisonment  for 
thousands  of  Koreans  and  Chinese. 

The  Unc  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  would 
fully  respect  the  rights  of  the  Pow's  as  set  forth 
in  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Nnrc  annexed  to 
the  Armistice  Agreement.  The  Terms  of  Refer- 
ence were  developed  in  solemn  agreement  between 
the  opposing  sides  in  the  Korean  conflict.  They 
were  intended,  and  must  be  given  effect,  as  a  guar- 
antee against  indefinite  captivity.  Accordingly, 
all  prisoners  who  have  not  chosen  to  be  repatriated 
are  entitled,  now  that  the  120-day  period  for  their 
custody  by  the  Nnec  has  expired,  to  their  freedom 
as  civilians  and  to  have  this  freedom  respected  by 
all  concei-ned.  The  Unc  considers  that  these  for- 
mer prisoners  now  have  civilian  status.  As  of  0001 
hours  Korean  time  on  23  January  1954  they  be- 
came free  men. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY^DULLES 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  27  dated  January  20 

The  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  ■who  do  not 
desire  to  be  repatriated  are  now  being  released 
and  will  revert  to  civilian  status  punctually  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. We  can  take  great  satisfaction  from  that 
fact.  Oftentimes  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  this  release  would  actually  happen.  Now 
it  has  happened,  and  we  can  all  rejoice  that  human 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  being 
respected.  A  new  principle  of  humanity  has  been 
written  into  the  hard  rules  of  war.  We  have  stood 
fast  for  the  right,  and  it  has  prevailed. 

Recognition  is  due  to  General  Thimayya  of 
India  and  his  Swedish  and  Swiss  colleagues  for 
their  personal  contributions  of  patience  and  cour- 
age in  a  difficult  task,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea,  headed  by  General  Hull. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 


strated  what  the  principle  of  nonf  orcible  repatria- 
tion means  in  human  terms.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
freedom.  It  is  an  international  antislavery  doc- 
trine— shaped  in  United  Nations  debate,  tempered 
on  Korean  battlefields,  incorporated  in  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement,  and  proven  now  by  the 
brave  men  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  com- 
munism forever. 

The  free  world  has  battled  for  an  important 
humanitarian  principle  and  won.  The  prisoners 
who  chose  freedom  over  tyranny  and  persecution 
have  earned  the  respect  of  every  nation  where  the 
rights  of  man,  not  the  powers  of  the  state,  are 
supreme.  Their  freedom  today  further  discredits 
the  false  idea  that  man  is  a  tool,  a  mere  possession 
of  the  state.  Dictators  will  remember  that  neither 
long  detention,  nor  constant  Communist  threats, 
nor  brutal  discipline  can  crush  the  desire  for 
freedom. 

The  free  world  has  jjroven  that  it  will  not  break 
faith  with  those  who  stand  for  freedom  against 
slavery.  It  has  remained  true  to  the  noble  pur- 
poses for  which  free  men  sacrificed  so  much  in 
Korea.  Now,  the  United  Nations  has  struck  a  his- 
toric blow  for  collective  security  and  human 
freedom.     It  could  not  have  done  less. 


Press  release  33  dated  January  22 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  makes  clear  the 
shining  truth  that  man  is  entitled  to  freedom  and 
will  not  be  forced  to  return  to  the  control  of  a 
regime  repugnant  to  his  natural  desires  for  self- 
expression.  This  is  a  victory  for  freedom  every- 
where and  gives  hope  to  others  less  fortunate.  It 
has  been  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  significance  of  the  United  Nations  position 
on  this  principle  must  have  left  its  impression  on 
the  Communists  and  have  further  convinced 
others  of  the  sincerity  of  our  dedication  to  human 
liberty.  Its  meaning  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  future  planning  by  those  who  may  contem- 
plate aggressive  action.  They  will  remember  that 
freedom  is  the  popular  choice  and  the  desire  for 
freedom  can  overcome  even  the  most  intense  in- 
doctrination and  brutal  discipline. 

The  free  world  has  a  special  right  to  feel  happy 
about  the  return  of  these  men.  We  have  stood  by 
a  principle  and  won.  We  welcome  to  the  free 
world  the  men  who  today  have  chosen  the  free 
way  over  tyranny  and  pei'secution ! 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WADSWORTH 

U.S./tJ.N.  press  release  dated  January  22 

Today  some  22,000  Korean  and  Chinese  prison- 
ers of  war  have  become  free  citizens  of  the  free 
world.  This  act  is  a  beacon  of  new  hope  to  mil- 
lions now  living  under  Communist  tyranny. 

The  prisoners  who  chose  freedom  have  demon- 
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GENERAL  THIMAYYA'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  18 

To    the    CoTrnnander-in-Chief,    United    Nations 
Command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 16.^  In  paragraph  7  of  this  letter  you  have 
said  that  in  view  of  my  "stated  intention  to  release 
unilaterally  the  prisoners  of  war  starting  20  Janu- 
ary, the  United  Nations  Command  must  neces- 
sarily be  prepared  to  arrange  for  their  accommo- 
dation and  disposition."  I  feel  that  the  request 
made  in  my  letter  of  January  14  ^  has  been  mis- 
understood by  you.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  request  and  the  reasons  which  have 
impelled  me  to  make  this  request. 

In  my  letter  of  January  14,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Nnrc  has  come  to  the  decision  that  it  has 
no  competence,  in  existing  circumstances,  either 
to  release  Pow's,  or  to  declare  relief  from  Pow  to 
civilian  status,  or  to  continue  custody  beyond 
January  23.  In  view  of  this  decision,  I,  as  Chair- 
man and  Executive  Agent  and  having  custody  of 
Pow's,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
correct,  lawful  and  peaceful  course  open  is  to  re- 
store Pow's  to  the  custody  of  the  former  detaining 
sides  immediately  prior  to  January  23.  I  am, 
therefore,  requesting  each  detaining  side  to  accept 
restoration  of  custody  as  from  January  20  at  0900 
hours. 
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I  have  stated  in  my  letter  that  I  am  making  this 
request  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Agent  as  I 
can  neither  retain  custody  of  Pow's,  nor  further 
implement  the  terms  of  reference  nor  release  the 
Pow's.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  establish  any  alteration  in  the  status 
of  the  Pow's  or  to  effect  their  final  disposition. 

I  have  also  stated  in  my  letter  that  the  Nnrc,  in 
pursuance  of  its  functions  and  authority  to  inter- 
pret the  terms  of  reference,  is  of  the  view  that 
alteration  of  the  status  of  Pow's  either  by  declara- 
tion of  civilian  status  or  disposition  in  any  other 
manner  requires  prior  implementation  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  exi^lanation  and  political  conference, 
unless  the  two  commands  agi'ee  on  some  alternative 
procedures  or  courses  of  action  in  regard  to  status 
and  disiJosition.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in 
Nnec's  view  any  unilateral  action  by  either  party 
concerned  in  regard  to  change  of  status  or  dis- 
position will  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  said 
terms  of  reference. 

In  requesting  you  to  accept  restoration  of  cus- 
tody as  from  January  20,  I  venture  again  to  ex- 
press the  confident  hoi^e  that  any  further  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  two  commands  in 
relation  to  status  and  disposition  of  Pow's  who 
will  soon  be  restored  to  their  custody  will  be  in- 
spired by  an  earnest  desire  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  armistice  agreement. 

K.  S.  Thimatta, 
Lt.  General^ 
Chairman^  NNRC 


GENERAL  HULL'S  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  19 

Chairman^  NNRC: 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  18,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Unc  were  clearly  stated 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  16,  and  remain 
unchanged. 

The  Unc  will  be  prepared  to  process  and  dispose 
of  the  Pow's  now  in  custody  of  the  Nnrc  whether 
they  leave  the  demilitarized  zone  on  January  20 
or  immediately  following  the  termination  of  Nnrc 
custodial  authority  at  23rd,  12 :  01  A.  M.  In  either 
case,  on  January  23,  12: 01  A.  M.,  the  Unc  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  on  Pow's  will  honor 
its  obligation  to  treat  them  as  fully  entitled  to  their 
freedom  as  civilians. 

_  You  may  be  assured  that  the  Unc,  having  nego- 
tiated the  Armistice  Agreement  and  terms  of  refer- 
ence, is  fully  cognizant  of  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
these  documents  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  insure  that  their  provisions 
are  carried  out.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  we 
have  so  firmly  maintained  the  position  set  forth 
in  my  letter  of  January  16. 

J.  E.  Hull,  Gen,  USA, 

Commander  in  Chief 
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Commercial  Relations  With  Japan 

Press  release  22  dated  January  19 

The  United  States,  17  other  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  Japan  have  accepted  a  declaration  under 
which  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  other  hand  agree  that  the  commercial 
relations  between  them  will,  pending  the  accession 
of  Japan  to  the  General  Agreement  or  until  June 
30,  1955,  be  based  upon  that  agreement.  Under 
this  arrangement  Japan  obtains  all  of  the  tariff 
concessions  already  made  by  contracting  parties 
accepting  the  declaration,  but  the  arrangement 
results  in  no  new  reductions  or  bindings  of  tariff 
treatment  by  the  United  States  or  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  accepting  the  declaration.  In 
return  J  apan  has  given  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  other  countries  accepting  the  declaration  a 
commitment  binding  against  increase  approxi- 
mately 85  to  90  percent  of  Japan's  present  tariff 
rates. 

The  declaration  was  drawn  up  at  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  following  public  notice  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.^  In  addition  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  declaration  has 
been  accepted  by  Belgium,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  Haiti,  India, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Uruguay.  It 
becomes  effective  between  each  country  and  Japan 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  acceptance  by  such 
country;  the  effective  date  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  was  November  23,  1953.  The 
declaration  has  also  been  signed  ad  referemium 
by  Austria,  Chile,  and  Germany. 

In  addition,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  acting  jointly,  by  a  decision  of 
October  23, 1953,  invited  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  participate  in  their  sessions  and  in  subsidiary 
bodies  established  by  them  and  agi-eed  to  accept 
any  functions  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
above  declaration. 

The  United  States  and  27  other  contracting 
parties  have  also  accepted  a  declaration  agi'eeing 
not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  article  XXVIII 
of  the  General  Agreement  from  January  1,  1954, 
to  June  30,  1955.  Article  XXVIII  permits  the 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  concessions  in  the 
schedules  to  the  agreement,  by  negotiation  if  pos- 
sible but  unilaterally  if  negotiations  should  be 
unsuccessful. 

The  signature  of  this  declaration  by  the  United 


'  For  text  of  the  public  notice,  gee  Department  of  State 
press  release  460  dated  Aug.  27,  1953  (not  printed)  ;  for  a 
statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Waugh  concerning 
Japan's  application  for  association  with  Gatt,  and  for  a 
summary  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
see  BtriLETiN  of  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  495,  and  Nov.  16,  1953, 
p.  677. 
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States  in  no  way  affects  its  rights  to  invoke  the 
escape  clause  (art.  XIX)  or  any  other  exception 
in  the  General  Agreement.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  the  other  contracting  parties  ac- 
cepting the  article  XXVIII  declaration  are  Bel- 
gium, Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Cuba,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Uruguay.  In  addition,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Norway  signed  on  an  ad  referendum  basis, 
and  the  Australian  Government  has  decided  to 
authorize  Australian  signature  of  the  declaration. 
Brazil  and  Peru,  the  two  other  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement,  have  not  signed  the 
declaration. 

Although  the  article  XXVIII  declaiation  was 
accepted  by  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Central  Africa,  composed  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Ny- 
asaland,  became  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  October  30,  1953,  succeeding  to  the 
status  of  Southern  Rhodesia  as  a  contracting  party 
and  to  the  interests  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  to  which  the  agreement  had  previously 
applied  as  areas  for  which  the  United  Kingdom 
had  international  responsibility. 

Following  are  texts  of  the  decision  and  declara- 
tions : 


Decision  of  23  October  1953  Regarding 
the  Participation  of  Japan  in  the 
Sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

Considering  that : 

(a)  it  has  not  been  practicable  for  the  Contracting 
Parties  in  present  circumstances  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  accede  to  the 
General  Agreement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXXIII, 

(b)  the  Contracting  Parties  are  desirous  meanwhile  of 
associating  the  Government  of  Jajjan  with  their  discus- 
sions and  deliberations, 

(c)  a  number  of  contracting  parties  agree  by  a  Declara- 
tion that,  pending  the  accession  of  Japan  following  tariff 
negotiations,  their  commercial  relations  with  that  country 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment, and 

(d)  the  said  Declaration  requests  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  perform  certain  functions  comparable  in  nature 
to  their  functions  under  the  General  Agreement, 

The  Contracting  Parties 
Tiecide: 

1.  to  invite  the  Government  of  Japan  to  participate  In 
Sessions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  and  of  subsidiary 
bodies  established  by  the  Contracting  Parties, 

2.  to  accept  such  fimctions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  Declaration  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to 
this  Decision,  and 

3.  that  this  Decision  shall  take  effect  if  approved  by 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  accession  of  Japan  fol- 
lowing tariff  negotiations  with  contracting  parties  or  until 
30  June  1955  unless  it  is  agreed  to  extend  it  to  a  later 
date. 


fehruat^    T,    1954 


Declaration  of  24  October  1953  Regulating  the 
Commercial  Relations  Between  Certain  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  Japan 

CoNSiDEEiNG  that: 

(i)  the  Government  of  Japan  on  18  July  1952  made  a 
formal  request  to  accede  to  the  General  Agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII, 

(ii)  a  condition  precedent  to  proceeding  witli  this  ap- 
plication would  be  the  holding  of  satisfactory  tariff  nego- 
tiations between  the  contracting  parties  and  Japan, 

(iii)  it  is  not  at  present  possible  for  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  such  negotiations  in  the  near  future, 

(iv)  accordingly  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  the  application  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  accede, 

(v)  at  the  Seventh  Session  it  had  been  recognized  that 
.Japan  should  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  community  of 
trading  nations, 

(vi)  the  Government  of  Japan  has  so  far  been  uni- 
laterally granting  in  matters  of  trade,  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  to  all  contracting  parties  whether  or 
not  they  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  Japan, 

Those  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  on  behalf  of  which  this  Declaration 
has  been  accepted  (hereinafter  called  "the  participating 
contracting  parties")  and  the  Government  of  Japan 

1.  Declare  that: 

(a)  pending  the  conclusion  of  tariflf  negotiations  with 
Japan  with  a  view  to  the  accession  of  that  country  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  freedom  of  individual  contracting  parties  on  the 
question  of  such  later  accession,  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  participating  contracting  parties  and  Japan 
shall  be  based  upon  the  General  Agreement  as  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  arrangement  for  the  application  of  the 
General  Agreement  to  acceding  governments,  approved 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  on  23  October  1951  (Basic 
Instruments  and  Selected  Documents,  Volume  I,  pages 
111  to  115),  were  embodied  in  this  Declaration  and  as  if 
the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Declaration  were  the  sched- 
ule of  an  acceding  government  within  the  terms  of  the 
said  arrangement : 

(b)  in  view  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  status  of 
the  islands  referred  to  in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  this  Declaration  shall  not  require  any  modi- 
fication in  the  present  arrangements  for  trade  between 
Japan  and  such  islands ; 

(c)  the  arrangements  embodied  in  this  Declaration 
shall  not  be  applied  after  the  accession  of  .Japan  to  the 
General  Agreement  following  tariff  negotiations  with 
contracting  parties,  or  after  30  June  1955  unless  it  has 
been  agreed  to  extend  the  validity  of  this  Declaration  to 
a  later  date; 

(d)  this  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between 
Japan  and  any  contracting  party  on  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  day  upon  which  it  will  have  been  signed 
by  Japan  and  accepted  by  that  contracting  party. 

2.  Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  perform  such 
functions  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
Declaration. 

3.  This  Declaration  shall  remain  open  for  signature 
until  31  December  1953  by  contracting  parties  and  by 
Japan  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three,  in  a  single  copy 
in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic 
except  as  regards  the  Schedule  annexed  hereto  which 
appears  and  is  authentic  only  in  the  English  language. 
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Declaration  of  24  October  1953  on  the 
Continued  Application  of  Schedules  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Gen- 
eral Agreement"),  .     .    ..  , 

CoNsiDEBiNG  that,  Under  the  provisions  of  Article 
XXVIII  (as  amended),  the  assured  life  of  the  concessions 
embodied  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment will  expire  on  31  December  1953,  in  the  sense  that 
thereafter  it  will  become  possible  for  a  contracting  party 
by  negotiation  with  other  contracting  parties  to  modify 
or  cease  to  apply  the  treatment  which  it  has  agreed  to 
accord  under  Article  II  to  any  products  described  in  its 
schedule,  .  , ,      , 

Considering  that,  although  by  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  schedules  will  retain  their  full  validity  not- 
withstanding the  expiry  of  their  assured  life,  the  pos- 
sibility of  invocation  by  contracting  parties  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  Article  XXVIII  for  modification  of  siwcific 
concessions  would,  in  present  circumstances,  impair  the 
stability  of  tariff  rates  which  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  the  General  Agreement,  and 

CoNSiDEBiNG  FURTHER  that  it  would  be  particularly  un- 
desirable to  arrive  at  such  a  result  at  a  time  when  a 
number  of  contracting  parties  are  studying  ways  and 
means  of  malting  further  progress  in  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  and  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  other  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement, 

Hereby  declare  that  they  will  not  invoke  prior  to  1  July 
1955,  the  provisions  of  Article  XXVIII,  paragraph  1,  of 
the  General  Agreement  to  modify  or  cease  to  apply  the 
treatment  which  they  have  agreed  to  accord  under  Article 
II  of  the  General  Agreement  to  any  product  described  in 
the  appropriate  schedule  annexed  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

The  provisions  of  this  Declaration  shall  not  apply  to 
concessions  initially  negotiated  with  a  government  with 
respect  to  which  this  Declaration  is  not  in  effect. 

The  Declaration  shall  be  open  for  signature  at  Geneva 
until  30  October  1953.  It  shall  thereafter  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  is 
authorized  to  register  this  Declaration  in  accordance  with 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  shall 
be  open  for  signature  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  until  31  December  1953. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this  Declaration  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  to  each  other  govern- 
ment which  participated  in  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment,  and  to  any  other  inter- 
ested government. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  have  signed  the  present  Declaration. 

Done  at  Geneva,  in  a  single  copy,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  24th  day 
of  October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three. 


India  To  Receive  200,000 
Tons  of  Steel 

India's  farm-equipment  manufacturers,  rail- 
ways, and  construction  industries  will  be  the 
principal  consumers  of  200,000  tons  of  steel  being 
provided  this  year  under  the  largest  single  Indo- 
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American  project  negotiated  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
technical  cooperation  program  for  India,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  announced  on 
January  20. 

The  steel  agreement,  signed  early  this  month  in 
New  Delhi  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  and  the  Government  of  India, 
provides  $25.5  million  in  U.S.  funds  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  steel  from  free-world  markets 
outside  of  India. 

The  Government  of  India  will  deposit  the  rupee 
equivalent  of  the  controlled  pool  price  of  the  steel 
in  a  development  fund  to  be  used  for  further  proj- 
ects under  the  Indo- American  program.  It  will 
also  meet  ocean  transportation  and  handling  costs, 
estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $3.15  million. 

The  production  of  food,  which  has  a  high  pri- 
ority in  India's  5-year  plan,  has  been  held  back  by 
the  shortage  of  steel  and  about  40,000  tons  of  steel 
imported  under  the  agreement  will  be  earmarked 
for  agricultural  and  rural  development  uses.  Dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  India  has  received  $16,885,000 
to  import  iron  and  steel  for  making  farm  tools 
and  implements  as  part  of  the  food-production 
program. 

The  remainder  of  the  200,000  tons  of  steel  will 
be  allocated  as  follows :  23.5  percent  to  shipbuild- 
ing and  repairs,  hospital  equipment,  pipes,  tubes, 
industrial  machinery,  and  oil  drums  and  contain- 
ers ;  43  percent  to  railway  car  building  and  other 
railway  requirements;  8.5  percent  to  river  valley 
projects ;  and  5  percent  to  small  scale  and  cottage 
industries  and  the  petroleum  industry. 

Although  India's  own  steel  industry  is  large,  by 
Asian  standards,  output  is  less  than  half  enough 
to  meet  the  estimated  annual  demand.  Normal 
annual  production  is  about  1  million  tons,  and  the 
annual  need  in  1954  is  expected  to  reach  2.9 
million. 

Expansion  of  steel  and  pig  iron  production  in 
India  is  included  in  the  5-year  plan  and  work  has 
already  gotten  underway. 

Both  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and 
Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company  are  enlarging 
facilities,  Tata  meeting  costs  largely  from  its  own 
reserve  funds  but  with  some  Government  assist- 
ance and  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  with  loans  from 
the  Government  and  the  World  Bank. 

In  addition,  the  Government  of  India  signed  an 
agreement  in  December  with  the  German  combine 
of  Krupps  and  Demag  to  set  up  a  third  major  steel 
operation.  Designed  to  produce  500,000  tons  of 
steel  in  the  first  phase,  the  plant  will  later  be 
expanded  into  a  million-ton  unit.  If  the  program 
is  implemented  according  to  schedule,  the  next  4 
years  will  see  a  major  addition  to  the  industry. 

Allocation  of  the  imported  stipplies  will  be  made 
by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Controller.  India  has  had 
steel  controls  in  operation  since  World  War  II. 

Deparfment  of  State  Bulletin 


Export  Licensing  Changes 

Certain  combat  vehicles,  photographic  and  pro- 
jection goods,  and  scientific,  professional,  and  elec- 
trical apparatus,  formerly  among  the  items  li- 
censed for  export  by  the  Department  of  State,  are 
now  being  licensed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
announced  on  January  5. 

Owing  to  wider  commercial  application,  these 
commodities  are  no  longer  regarded  as  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  Bfc  said. 
However,  their  strategic  value  requires  continued 
export  control. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  as 
defined  in  Presidential  Proclamation  3038,  dated 
November  18, 1953,'  continue  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  commodities  added  to  Bfc's  Positive  List, 
effective  January  1,  are  new  amphibian  combat 
vehicles  or  carriers,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
Schedule  B,  front  and  rear  axle  drive  or  multiple 
rear  axle  drive,  except  armored  vehicles  or  car- 
riers (Schedule  B  No.  791113)  ;  high-speed 
cameras,  capable  of  recording  at  rates  in  excess 
of  250  frames  per  second  (B  No.  900238)  ;  parts, 
not  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule  B,  spe- 
cially fabricated  for  high-speed  cameras  capable 
of  recording  at  rates  in  excess  of  250  frames  per 
second  (B  No.  900600)  ;  photo-theodolites,  and 
specially  fabricated  jiarts,  not  elsewhere  classified 
under  Schedule  B  (B  No.  916029);  cathode-ray 
tubes,  not  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule  B 
(B  No.  707820) ;  doppler  equipment,  and  specially 
fabricated  parts,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
Schedule  B  (B  No.  708410) ;  and  supersonic  gen- 
erators for  operation  at  17,000  cycles  per  second 
or  over,  and  parts,  not  elsewhere  classified  under 
Schedule  B  (B  No.  919080). 

Exporters  who  wish  to  ship  these  commodities 
to  any  destination  except  Canada  now  are  required 
to  apply  to  Brc  for  validated  licenses. 

The  following  items  also  have  been  added  to 
the  Positive  List  and  require  validated  licenses 
for  shipment  to  all  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  new  amphibian  combat  vehicles  or 
carriers,  not  elsewhere  classified  under  Schedule 
B,  single  rear  axle  drive,  except  armored  veliicles 
or  carriers  (Schedule  B  No.  791113)  ;  radiosondes 
(B  No.  919010) ;  television  picture  receiving  tubes 
(cathode-ray)  (B  No.  707815)  ;  and  telemetering 
equipment  (B  No.  708460). 

Formerly  cathode-ray  tubes,  except  types  P-1 
and  P-4,  and  military  supersonic  generators  were 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  State.  Now  all 
types  are  licensed  by  Brc. 


Exporters  now  may  ship  56  additional  com- 
modities to  most  countries  without  applying  for 

'  BuiXETiN  of  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  792. 


an  individual  export  license,  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  announced  on  January  14. 

Items  removed  from  Bfc's  Positive  List  include 
certain  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  rubber  and 
manufactures,  industrial  chemicals  and  chemical 
specialties,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations, railway  transportation  equipment,  metal 
manufactures,  zinc  ore  and  concentrates,  man- 
ganese and  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates,  indus- 
trial machines  and  parts,  and  feathers. 

Individual  export  licenses  will  continue  to  be 
required  for  shipments  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao, 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Shipments  to  other  countries 
may  be  made  under  general  license  GRO  without 
prior  application  to  Bfc. 

Export  controls  over  these  items  were  relaxed 
because  their  retention  on  the  Positive  List  is  no 
longer  required  for  security  or  supply  reasons, 
Bfc  said. 

Effective  January  14,  phosphorus  oxychloride 
and  phosphorus  trichloride  (Schedule  B  No. 
839900)  have  been  added  to  the  Positive  List  and 
require  validated  licenses  for  shipment  to  any 
destination  except  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  buildings,  and  other  metal  build- 
ings, having  a  single  unsupported  span  of  more 
than  30  feet,  suitable  for  portable  aircraft  hangars 
(B  Nos.  618976  and  618977),  also  have  been  added 
to  the  Positive  List  and  require  validated  licenses 
for  shipment  to  all  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sliipments  to^HongTKong 

Effective  immediately,  a  large  number  of  items 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  nonstrategic  com- 
modities which  exporters  may  ship  to  Hong  Kong 
without  applying  for  individual  licenses,  tne  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  announced  on  January  15. 

General  license  GHK,  established  October  22, 
1953,  authorizes  exporters  to  ship  specified  com- 
modities to  Hong  Kong  without  prior  approval 
by  Bfc.  This  list  has  now  been  extended  to  include 
many  additional  commodities,  among  which  are 
inedible  animals  and  animal  products ;  hard  rubber 
goods;  wool  and  wool  manufactures;  paper  man- 
ufactures such  as  newsprint,  tissue,  and  coarse 
paper;  coal  and  related  fuels,  except  coke;  do- 
mestic cooking  stoves  and  ranges;  office  machines 
and  parts,  including  standard  and  portable  type- 
writers; agricultural  machines,  implements,  and 
parts;  certain  household  and  industrial  insecti- 
cides; photographic  and  projection  goods;  and 
optical  goods. 

Brc  said  these  relaxations  could  be  made  without 
jeopardizing  the  national  security. 

The  complete  list  of  commodities  exportable 
under  general  license  GHK,  including  the  items 
added  on  January  15,  with  their  Schedule  B  num- 
bers, is  published  in  Bfc's  Current  Export  Bulletin 
No.  722,  dated  January  14. 
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Pakistan  Eases  Income  Tax 
on  Visiting  Businessmen 

Businessmen  visiting  Pakistan  now  are  exempt 
from  the  Pakistan  income  tax  if  their  stay  does 
not  exceed  90  days,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  reported 
on  January  12. 

Previously  businessmen,  other  than  ordinary 
tourists,  visiting  Pakistan  were  subject  to  Paki- 
stan income  tax  after  30  days'  stay,  if  they  acted  in 
an  advisory  or  any  other  capacity,  even  though 
they  were  paid  no  saLary  or  received  no  other 
remuneration  during  their  stay.  Pakistan  income 
tax  is  payable  on  income  which  accrues  or  is  earned 
in  Pakistan,  whether  or  not  it  is  received  there. 

This  relaxation  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  help  promote  closer  ties  between  U.S.  and 
Pakistan  business  firms,  Bfc  said,  and  is  a  firm 
indication  that  the  Pakistan  Govermnent  desires 
to  eliminate  administrative  obstacles  to  dealings 
with  foreign  businessmen. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  now  also  exempts 
all  visitors  from  obtaining  income-tax  clearance 


certificates  if  they  are  able  to  show  they  have  not 
spent  more  than  90  days  in  Pakistan  during  the 
current  financial  year  (April-March). 

Formerly  the  exemption  applied  only  to  persons 
leaving  Pakistan  within  30  days  who  had  not  spent 
more  tlian  a  total  of  60  days  in  that  country  during 
the  financial  year. 

The  income-tax  exemption  was  made  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1953,  making  possible  a  refund  to  an 
employee  of  a  New  York  firm  in  whose  behalf  the 
American  Embassy  at  Karachi,  at  the  request  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  had  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  Pakistan  Government.  Similar 
cases  are  pending  involving  other  American  busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  assessed  Pakistan  income 
tax  after  visiting  that  country. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  now  exempts : 

Any  income  received  by  an  employee  of  a  foreign  enter- 
prise, not  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  in  the  taxable 
territories,  as  remuneration  for  services  rendered  by  him 
during  the  course  of  his  stay  in  the  taxable  territories, 
where  such  stay  does  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  period 
of  90  days  in  any  year  and  where  such  remuneration  is 
not  liable  to  be  deducted  from  the  income,  profits,  and 
gains  chargeable  under  the  Income-Tax  Act,  1922. 


Cooperation  in  U.S.-Cuban  Industrial  Relations 


By  Arthur  Gardner^  Ambassador  to  Cuba ' 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  address  a  group 
of  industrialists  such  as  this  because,  as  your  presi- 
dent has  said,  we  meet  on  a  common  groimd  of 
mutual  understanding.  The  phrase  "mutual  un- 
derstanding" has  a  familiar  ring  because  it  is 
the  keynote  of  United  States  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  in  your  beautiful 
country  a  comparatively  short  time.  I  know 
something  of  your  stirring  history,  and  I  am 
launched  on  the  project  of  learning  your  lan- 
guage and  the  economic,  social,  and  political  story 
of  Cuba. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough,  however,  to  find 
ample  grounds  for  agreeing  with  the  findings  of 
this  group  that  greater  diversification  of  industry 
is  essential  to  Cuba's  progress  and  economic  well- 
being.  Let  me  mention  one  very  fine  step  in  that 
direction— the  cooperative  Cuban-United  States 

'Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Cuba  at  Habana  on  Jan.  4. 


development  of  kenaf  fiber  here  under  the  point 
4  program.  Wliile  the  growing  of  kenaf  still 
is  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  holds  wonderful 
promise.  Before  long  it  may  provide  employ- 
ment for  many  thousands  of  Cubans  in  the  long 
months  between  sugar  harvests.  It  may  make 
Cuba  independent  of  far  lands  for  sugar-sacking 
material.  I  feel  that  Cuba  has  a  valuable  product 
in  kenaf. 

There  is  no  reason  to  dwell  here  on  the  very 
close  historical  and  economic  ties  which  we  all 
know  exist  between  my  country  and  Cuba.  We 
see  this  on  all  sides — in  harmonious  political 
relations,  voluminous  bilateral  trade,  cultural  in- 
terchanges, and  an  astounding  volume  of  tourist 
travel  back  and  forth  between  our  countries.  We 
read  it  in  cold  statistics  and  we  feel  it,  too,  as 
mutually  sympathetic  brothers  in  the  family  of 
fi"ee  nations.  Somehow  we  seem  to  think  alike 
and  act  alike,  and  this  is  particularly  vital  today 
in  the  face  of  a  world  crisis. 

The  world  has  seen  the  enormous  burden  that 
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the  United  States  has  assiuned  in  the  defense  of 
democracy,  not  only  in  this  hemisphere  but  in 
Asia  and  Europe  as  well.  Some  say  that  the 
United  States  has  not  paid  enougli  attention  to 
Latin  America.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  in 
this  regard  that  most  of  the  burdens  we  have 
shouldered  are  as  vital  to  Latin  Amei'ica  as  they 
are  to  the  United  States.  In  resisting  aggres- 
sions upon  the  free  world,  we  have  set  up  bulwarks 
against  aggression  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
the  entire  hemisphere.  By  providing  economic 
assistance  to  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
we  have  helped  to  open  up  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  continuing  to  provide  economic  aid  in  this 
hemisphere  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Perhaps  no  nation  of  the  Americas  has  had  more 
evidence  than  Cuba  of  the  way  this  policy  has 
helped  open  up  markets  for  its  products.  The 
benefits  have  been  felt  throughout  this  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  is  profoundly  interested,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  in  higher  standards  of  living 
for  its  sister  republics,  and  also  in  their  national 
development  and  in  their  solidarity  against  com- 
munism. I  believe  that  good  men  throughout  this 
hemisphere  will  agree  that  the  goals  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Latin  America  are  essentially  the 
same. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  people  of  my  country,  of 
all  economic  groups,  are  making  great  personal 
sacrifices,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  to  help  build  a 
better  world.  The  entire  system  of  defense  of  the 
free  world  against  Communist  imperialism  de- 
pends upon  our  economic,  political,  and  militaiy 
cooperation.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  depends  in  large 
degree  on  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  United 
States  economy. 

Foreign  Investment  Capital 

Let  me  speak  for  just  a  moment  about  foreign 
investment  capital.  Latin  America  is  undergoing 
terrific  industrial  growth,  and  there  is  great  faith 
and  optimism  in  the  future.  Milton  Eisenhower 
called  it  "a  continent  in  transition,"  practically 
vibrating  from  the  hammers  of  construction.  Yet 
the  President's  brother  found  a  crying  need  for 
more  capital  to  promote  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. This  capital  should,  of  course,  come  pri- 
marily from  local  investors,  but  foreign  private 
capital  has  to  play  an  important  complementary 
role. 

United  States  private  investment  in  Latin 
America  is  very  substantial — six  billion  dollars. 
Latin  America  is  second  only  to  Canada  in  the 
entire  world  in  the  amount  of  United  States 
private  investment. 

Private  capital  flows  to  foreign  countries  when- 
ever there  are  opportunities  for  it.  Private  cap- 
ital must  be  attracted.  And  to  be  attracted  there 
must  be  adequate  opportunities  for  fair  profit, 
reasonable  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  earnings, 


equitable  labor  and  management  laws,  and  free- 
dom from  fear  of  discrimination  or  expropriation. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  still  is  broad 
investment  opportunity  at  home  for  our  own  cap- 
ital. It  does  not  have  to  go  abroad  unless  it  is 
wanted  and  is  sure  of  fair  treatment.  I  know  that 
you  businessmen,  who  fully  realize  that  Cuba 
offers  new  frontiers  to  foreign  investment,  will 
agree  with  this. 

Far  more  than  most  people  realize,  the  United 
States  well  knows  the  value  of  foreign  capital.  It 
was  foreign  capital  which  helped  build  the  vast 
railroad  networks,  the  packing  plants,  the  steel 
mills,  and  hundreds  of  other  industries  in  my 
country.  In  nearly  every  case  the  investor  was 
rewarded  with  a  more  than  fair  return.  And  most 
important,  there  were  no  restrictions  against  re- 
mitting earnings  abroad.  Eventually  the  young 
American  nation  developed  its  own  capital,  bought 
out  the  original  foreign  owners,  and  launched  it- 
self on  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  a  period  which 
has  never  stopped.  Tlie  free  enterprise  system 
has  proved  itself  the  most  successful  ever  known 
in  history,  providing  not  only  profits  for  the  in- 
dustrialist but  a  higher  standard  of  living  stem- 
ming from  broader  employment  and  fuller  lives 
for  the  worker. 


Labor-Management  Relations 

No  discussion  on  an  economic  theme,  however 
brief,  can  avoid  reference  to  the  complicated  prob- 
lem of  labor-management  relations.  I  believe  that 
nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  definition  of  what 
they  should  be  than  that  given  in  a  recent  speech 
by  Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    He  said : 

To  live  better  we  must  produce  more ;  but  production 
is  the  result  of  teamwork,  not  of  conflict.  We  shall 
achieve  our  fullest  measure  of  production  only  when  we 
begin  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  worker  and 
owner  are  not  antagonistic,  but  identical — that  under  our 
American  system  of  competitive  enterprise,  it  is  impos- 
sible over  a  period  of  time  for  one  to  prosper  while  the 
other  suffers. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  tonight,  and  profoundly 
touched  by  the  personal  tribute  you  have  paid  me. 

And  as  we  round  the  corner  together  into  1954, 
my  deep  and  abiding  wish  is  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  Cuba  and  her  people. 


Trading  in  German  Securities 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  on 
January  11  hy  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Ccm- 
mission: 

On  December  8,  1941,  following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  national  securities  exchanges 
suspended  dealings  in  securities  of  German, 
Italian,  Japanese,  and  other  Axis  origin,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  liaving  con- 
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suited  with  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments, 
requested  the  cooperation  of  brokers  and  dealers 
in  refraining  fi'ora  effecting  transactions  in  all 
securities  of  such  origins.  Trading  was  restored 
in  Italian  securities  in  December  1947  and  in 
Japanese  securities  in  November  1950. 

In  March  1951,  following  the  announcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (West  Germany)  of  its  recognition  of  pre- 
war external  debts  of  the  German  Eeich,  the  Com- 
mission, having  consulted  with  the  Department  of 
State,  advised  that  it  did  not  intend  to  withdraw 
its  request  that  brokers  and  dealers  refrain  from 
effecting  transactions  in  German  securities  until 
full  assurances  could  be  given  to  investors,  througli 
validation  proceedings,  that  only  securities  which 
constitute  "good  delivery"  would  be  afforded  a 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  action  was 
necessary  because  of  the  large  volume  of  German 
securities,  particularly  foreign  currency  bonds, 
reacquired  by  the  Germans  and  held  in  negotiable 
form  in  Berlin,  which  were  lost  or  looted  after  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  in  1915  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  In  September  1952  and  April  1953  the 
Commission  again  requested  brokers  and  dealers  to 
refrain  from  effecting  transactions  in  German  se- 
curities pending  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
validation  procedures. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  enacted 
legislation  requiring  the  validation  of  foreign  cur- 
rency bonds  and  certain  internal  securities,  and 
procedures  for  validation  have  been  or  are  being 
established.^  The  Agreement  on  German  Ex- 
ternal Debts  signed  in  London  on  February  27, 
1953,  provided  that  the  Federal  Republic  would 
permit  the  settlement  of  certain  debts,  including 
German  foreign  currency  securities,  and  would 
provide  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  permit 
payments  on  debts  which  are  settled.  Validation 
is  a  necessary  step  before  a  bondliolder  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  settlement  which  may  be  offered  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  of  February  27,  1953.  An 
exchange  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public with  respect  to  certain  issues  of  the  German 
Reich  and  the  Free  State  of  Prussia  and  an  issue 
of  the  Conversion  Office  for  German  Foreign 
Debts.  It  is  understood  that  further  exchange 
offers  are  being  negotiated. 

Negotiations  in  the  case  of  dollar  bonds  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  West  German  states  or  munici- 
palities are  being  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Bond- 
holders Protective  Council,  Inc.,  90  Broad  Street, 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.,  and  negotiations  in  the  case  of 
other  German  dollar  bonds  are  being  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Committee  for  German  Corpo- 
rate Dollar  Bonds,  910  I7th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C.  Inquiries  concerning  these  matters 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Bondholders 
Protective  Council  or  to  the  Committee  for  Ger- 


man Corporate  Dollar  Bonds,  whichever  is 
appropriate. 

The  procedures  for  validation  are  not  identical 
for  all  securities.  Under  an  agreement  dated 
February  27,  1953,^  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  a  joint  German  and  American 
Board  has  been  established  in  this  country  to  vali- 
date German  dollar  bonds,  and  registration  of 
such  securities  for  validation  began  in  September 
1953.  In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
United  States  signed  on  April  1,  1953,'  no  Ger- 
man dollar  bond  subject  to  the  validation  laws 
of  the  Federal  Republic  is  enforceable  unless  and 
until  it  has  been  validated. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  validation,  the 
Commission  has  been  concerned  with  obtaining 
for  investors  recent  information  about  the  various 
issuers  of  German  dollar  securities.  Such  infor- 
mation is  considered  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  resumption  of  trading  in  such  securities.  In 
November  1952  the  Commission  initiated  steps 
through  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
looking  to  the  furnishing  of  current  information 
by  the  German  issuers.  Such  information  about 
the  Federal  Republic  is  now  available  in  a  circu- 
lar dated  October  6,  1953,  which  relates  to  the 
exchange  offer  which  it  is  now  making.  Copies 
of  the  circular  may  be  obtained  from  the  exchange 
agents :  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y.,  and  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  48  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Since 
information  about  the  other  German  issuers  had 
not  been  furnished,  the  Commission  in  November 
1953,  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  sent  direct  requests  to  C3  issuers  of  German 
dollar  obligations  and  again  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Govermnent  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
As  a  result  of  such  efforts,  13  German  issuers  * 
have  transmitted  to  the  Commission  copies  (in  the 
German  language)  of  their  annual  reports,  but 
the  remaining  50  issuers  have  so  far  failed  to  send 
information.  The  annual  reports  on  hand  are 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Commission's 
Washington  office  and,  where  sufficient  copies  have 
been  received,  are  also  available  for  public  inspec- 


'For  Information  on  the  validation  of  German  bonds, 
see  BuiXETiN  of  Oct.  20,  1952,  p.  608,  and  Apr.  20,  1953, 
p.  569. 


'  Ibid.,  Mar.  9, 1953,  p.  376. 

=  Ibid.,  May  4, 1953,  p.  666. 

*  City  of  Cologne ;  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  city 
of  Munich ;  Dortmunder  Stadtwerke  A.G.  {Dortmund  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities)  ;  Electro werke  A.G.  zu  Berlin  (Electric 
Power  Corporation  of  Berlin)  ;  Energie-Versorgung 
Schwaben  A.G.  (Consolidated  Hydro-Electric  Works  of 
Upper  Wiirttemberg)  ;  Feldmiihle  Papier  &  ZellstofCwerke, 
A.G.  (Feldmiihle  I'aper  &  Cellulose  Works  Corp.)  ;  Ham- 
burger Hochbalin  A.G.  (Hamburg  Elevated,  Underground, 
&  Street  Railways  Co.)  ;  Hamburgische  Electricitats- 
Werke  A.G.  (Hamburg  Electric  Company  and  Unterelbe 
Power  &  Light  Co.);  Rudolph  Karstadt  A.G. ;  Rhein- 
Main-Donau  A.G.  (Rhine-Main-Danube  Corporation)  ; 
Energie-Versorgung  Ostbayern  A.G.  (Oberpfalz  Electric 
Power  Corporation)  ;  Harpener  Bergbau  A.G.  (Harpen 
Mining  Corp. ) . 
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tion  at  the  Commission's  regional  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

On  November  20,  1953,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  announced  that  it  had  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  rule  under 
section  15  (c)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  prohibit  brokers  and  dealers  from  trad- 
ing in  the  over-the-counter  market  in  German  se- 
curities which  are  required  to  be  and  have  not 
been  validated  pursuant  to  the  validation  laws  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Commis- 
sion has  considered  all  of  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions received  and  has  adopted  Rule  X- 
15C2-3  in  the  form  stated  below. 

This  new  rule  makes  it  a  "fraudulent,  deceptive, 
or  manipulative  act  or  practice,"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 15  (c)  (2)  of  the  act,  for  any  broker  or  dealer 
to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to  induce  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of,  any  German  security  required  to 
be  validated  under  applicable  validation  laws  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  unless  it  has 
been  duly  validated.  If  such  security  is  a  dollar 
security,  it  must  have  attached  to  it  a  document 
of  the  Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds 
certifying  to  the  validation  of  such  security.  The 
Commission  has  been  informed  by  representatives 
of  the  various  exchanges  upon  which  German  se- 
curities have  been  traded  that  securities  which 
have  not  been  validated  will  not  be  considered 
"good  delivery"  against  sales  made  on  these  ex- 
changes. 

The  Commission  has  been  informed  that,  where 
the  authenticity  of  an  outstanding  dollar  security 
has  been  established,  the  Validation  Board  will 
attach  to  each  such  dollar  security  a  document  cer- 
tifying to  its  validation.  Consequently,  Rule 
X-15C2-3  provides  that  a  German  dollar  security 
required  to  be  validated  cannot  be  traded  unless 
this  document  is  attached  to  it.  Since  the  Com- 
mission has  no  assurance  that  a  validated  security 
other  than  a  dollar  security  will  have  any  docu- 
ment certifying  to  its  validation  attached  to  it,  a 
broker  or  dealer  proposing  to  effect  a  transaction 
in  such  a  security  will  have  to  be  certain  that  it  has 
been  duly  validated;  if  he  should  effect  a  trans- 
action in  a  security  not  validated  as  required  he 
would  be  violating  Rule  X-15C2-3  if  the  mails  or 
other  jurisdictional  elements  are  involved. 

Persons  wishing  information  regarding  the  vali- 
dation of  German  dollar  securities  should  com- 
municate with  the  Validation  Board  for  German 
Dollar  Bonds,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 
Information  concerning  the  validation  of  securi- 
ties other  than  dollar  securities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Foreign  Representative  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  30  Broad  Street,  N.Y.  4.,  N.Y. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Commission  feels  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  withdraw  its  request  that 
brokers  and  dealers  refrain  from  effecting  trans- 
actions in  West  German  securities  to  the  extent 
that  such  trading  is  not  prohibited  under  the  pro- 
visions of  its  new  Rule  X-15C2-3.    The  Commis- 


sion's action,  of  course,  should  not  be  construed 
to  mean  that  it  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the 
merits  of  any  of  the  securities  which  are  permitted 
to  be  traded. 

The  Commission  has  no  information  when  vali- 
dation procedures  will  be  established  for  dollar 
securities  of  issuers  in  that  part  of  Germany  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  or  Polish  Governments. 
Therefore,  the  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  requests  that 
brokers  and  dealers  continue  to  abstain  from  any 
activities  which  would  tend  to  create  a  public 
market  in  these  securities.  While  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  advised  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  to  establish  validation  procedures  for  Aus- 
trian dollar  securities,  the  Commission  requests 
that  the  securities  industry  also  refrain  from  trad- 
ing these  securities  until  further  notice  after  the 
establishment  of  validation  procedures.  The 
Commission  is  not  in  possession  of  any  information 
which  it  feels  would  justify  it  in  withdrawing  its 
earlier  request  that  brokers  and  dealers  refrain 
from  trading  in  securities  issued  by  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania  and  by  issuers  in  any  of 
these  countries. 


Statutory  Basis 

Rule  X-15C2-3  is  adopted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
particularly  sections  15  (c)  (2)  and  23  (a)  thereof, 
the  Commission  deeming  such  action  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors  and  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  functions  vested  in  it  under  the  act. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  (c) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  there  is  good  cause  for  making 
this  rule  effective  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  its  publication  because  brokers  and  dealers 
subject  to  the  rule  have  been  refraining  from  ef- 
fecting transactions  in  the  securities  covered  by 
the  rule  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  and 
it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors  that  the  rule  be  made  ef- 
fective before  the  expiration  of  said  30-day  period. 

Text  of  Rule 

Rule  X-15C2-S — Prohibiting  Trading  in  Oerman  Securities 
Unless  Validated 

The  term  "fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative  act 
or  practice"',  as  used  in  Section  15  (c)  (2)  of  the  act, 
is  hereby  defined  to  include  any  act  of  any  broker  or 
dealer  designed  to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  to  induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
required  to  be  validated  under  any  applicable  validation 
law  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  unless  (a)  such 
security  has  been  duly  validated,  and  (b)  if  such  security 
is  a  dollar  security,  there  is  attached  a  document  of  the 
Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds  certifying 
to  the  validation  of  such  security. 

The  foregoing  shall  become  effective  January  12,  1954. 
By  the  Commission.  Orval  L.  DitBois 

Secretary 
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Visit  of  Turkish  President 


Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  23  dated  January  19 

We  here  in  Washington  look  forward  very 
eagerly  to  the  visit  of  the  President  of  Turkey.^ 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  jDersonal  regi-et  to  me  that 
I  shall  not  be  present  to  join  in  the  reception  of 
him.  I  had  planned  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  which 
will  be  held  in  my  place  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State. 

Turkey  is  an  ally  which  has  shown  its  worth  in 
many  respects.  It  has  shown  its  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  our  times  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
will  all  want  to  express  their  recognition  to  the 
President  of  Turkey,  who  stands  for  a  people 
whom  we  respect  and  admire  and  whom  we  count 
upon  as  firm  allies. 


Secretary's  Letter  to  Turkish  Ambassador 

Press  release  29  dated  January  lU 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Dulles  to  His  ExceMeiwy  Feridun  C.  Erkin, 
Amhassador  of  Turkey : 

January  19, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  :  Before  I  leave  for  Ber- 
lin to  attend  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  I 
should  like  you  to  know  how  much  I  regret  the 
fact  that  I  will  not  be  here  to  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  country  when  he  comes  to  Washing- 
ton next  week.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
receiving  him,  and  it  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  me  that  this  will  not  be  possible. 

Please  express  to  President  Bayar  my  best 
wishes  for  an  enjoyable  visit  during  his  stay  in 
the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 
His  Excellency 

Feridun  C.  Erkin, 
Ambassador  of  Turkey. 


Increasing  International  Understanding 
Through  Educational  Exchange 


hy  Russell  L.  Riley 

Director^  International  Educational  Exchange  Service  ' 


The  interest  of  your  group  in  international  re- 
lations is  a  clear  indication  that  you  are  among 
the  many,  many  Americans  who  know  that  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  today  places 
very  heavy  responsibilities  upon  us  as  citizens. 
You  also  know  that  we  can  discharge  these  re- 
sponsibilities only  by  getting  to  know  the  people 
and  the  problems  of  other  countries  and  getting 
them  to  know  and  luiderstand  us.  Obviously,  that 
is  a  big  order,  and  we  must  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  try  to  bring  this  better  understand- 
ing about. 

One  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  talk  about  the 
work  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  State  Department  is  that  it  rep- 

'  For  announcement  of  President  Bayar's  visit,  see 
Bulletin  of  .Ian.  4,  1954,  p.  24. 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  on  Jan.  8  before  the 
Women's  Club  of  Loudoun  County,  Va. 
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resents  one  way  of  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing. I  think  that  the  direct  person-to-per- 
son approacli  wliich  it  affords  can  make  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  our  mutual  goals.  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  has  enough 
faith  in  our  democratic  system  to  realize  that,  if 
the  people  of  other  countries  have  a  chance  to 
see  us  as  we  are,  in  our  daily  life  and  in  our  jobs, 
they  will  become  reliable  interpretere  of  this  coun- 
try to  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this  way  we  can 
build  up  a  climate  of  public  opinion  overseas  in 
which  our  actions,  our  motives,  and  our  policies 
can  be  correctly  interpreted. 

Tlie  exchange  program  of  this  Government  had 
its  beginnings  with  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  with 
tlie  otlier  American  republics  in  this  hemisphere. 
After  World  War  II  the  importance  of  this  form 
of  communication  on  a  worldwide  basis  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  through  the  passage  of  such 
laws  as  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
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and  a  numbei"  of  other  pieces  of  special  legislation. 
Under  this  legislation  we  are  now  conducting  ex- 
changes of  about  8,000  people  a  year  with  over  70 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  about  who  these  8,000  people 
are  and  what  it  is  they  do. 

Two-thirds  are  carefully  selected  people  from 
other  countries  who  are  studying,  teaching  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  lecturing,  or  carrying  on 
specialized  research.  Tliey  are  young  people  like 
the  deputy  chief  of  tlie  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Government  of  India  who  has  this 
year  completed  work  on  his  Ph.  D.  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  at  American  University ;  or 
the  official  of  the  bank  of  Thailand  who  is  studying 
economics  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  in 
Philadelphia;  or  the  head  of  a  reformatory  in 
Egypt  who  is  studying  juvenile  delinquency  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  foreign  students  are,  as  the  above 
examples  indicate,  not  students  in  their  home 
country,  but  already  embarked  on  professional 
careers. 

We  also  bring  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
teachers to  this  country.  Some  of  them,  especially 
from  the  English  speaking  countries,  swap  jobs 
with  their  American  counterparts  in  our  public 
schools.  Others,  like  the  instiiictor  and  curricu- 
lum planner  for  a  number  of  rural  schools  in  Cuba, 
come  to  observe  our  educational  methods,  in  this 
case  our  methods  of  teacliing  vocational  education. 
Still  others,  like  the  head  of  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Oslo  in  Norway,  are 
lecturing  in  our  colleges  or  are  canning  on  ad- 
vanced research  in  a  great  variety  of  fields,  im- 
portant among  whicli  are  the  medical  sciences  and 
American  literature  and  history. 

Another  group  of  people  whom  we  bring  from 
overseas  are  the  present  leaders  of  thought  and 
opinion  in  these  countries — outstanding  newsmen, 
government  officials,  members  of  national  legis- 
latures, and  people  with  wide  influence  in  labor, 
business,  and  social  and  community  welfare.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know,  for  example,  that  71 
of  the  ])resent  members  of  the  German  parliament 
came  to  the  United  States  under  our  program  in 
the  last  few  years.  Because  of  their  positions, 
most  of  these  people  can  come  for  only  a  short 
time,  usually  about  3  months,  and  they  spend  this 
time  establishing  contacts  with  their  American 
coworkers  and  observing  recent  developments  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  To  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  who  these  people  are,  let  me 
cite  some  who  are  in  this  country  right  now :  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  England ;  three  labor 
leaders  from  Finland;  the  political  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany;  the  director 
of  what  might  be  the  counterpart  of  our  Farm 
and  Home  Houi*  on  the  Japanese  radio ;  and  the 
chief  labor  officer  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Government. 

One  of  our  projects  for  foreign  newsmen  is  of 


particular  interest.  In  1946,  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  decided  to  bring  two  French  news- 
papermen to  the  United  States  as  its  guests  for  3 
months.  The  association  worked  out  the  details 
of  this  project  with  the  State  DeiDartment,  and 
our  mission  in  France  helped  find  two  suitable 
candidates.  The  expenses  of  their  trip  were 
shared  by  the  Virginia  Press  Association  and  the 
French  newspapers  from  which  the  journalists 
came.  During  their  3  months'  stay  in  Virginia, 
the  two  French  newsmen  accompanied  members  of 
the  newspaper  staff  on  their  regular  a&signments, 
became  thoi'oughly  familiar  with  desk  and  edi- 
torial procedures,  lived  most  of  the  time  in  the 
homes  of  fellow  journalists,  and  participated  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

During  all  this  time  they  were  writing  articles 
about  their  experiences  for  their  newspapers  in 
France.  Following  this  pattern,  we  are  now 
bringing  about  18  journalists  a  year  from  different 
countries.  We  pay  their  travel  and  the  newspaper 
on  which  they  work  pays  their  expenses  while  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  trips  was  an  arrangement  under  which 
Ronald  McKie  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegra'ph 
in  Australia  spent  3  months  with  the  Wimton- 
Salem,  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel.  McKie's 
articles  appearing  in  the  Journal- 8 enthiel,  touch- 
ing as  they  did  on  every  aspect  of  American  life 
from  tlie  cleanliness  of  our  restaurants  to  the 
nature  of  our  political  campaigns,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  letters  to  the  editor.  Some  of 
the  more  cynical  writers  indicated  a  strong  belief 
that  McKie  existed  only  as  a  creature  of  the  editor's 
warped  imagination  and  that  tliis  was  merely  a 
clever  device  whereby  the  Journal-Sentinel  could 
give  vent  to  some  unortliodox  views  about  the 
life  of  the  community  without  becoming  the  target 
of  brickbats  and  Mason  jars  thi-own  by  disgruntled 
readers.^ 


Americans  Abroad 

The  other  one-third  of  our  8,000  excliangees  are 
outstanding  Americans  who  go  abroad  for  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  of  their  foreign  counterparts. 
These  representative  Americans  come  from  all  48 
of  our  States.  Through  their  professional  activ- 
ities and  their  informal  contacts,  they  are  able 
to  demonstrate  and  share  our  American  acliieve- 
ments  and  give  firsthand  information  about  our 
country.  They  bring  back  and  put  to  use  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures,  achievements,  and 
problems  acquired  during  their  visit  overseas. 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  ex- 
change program  and  one  which  I  think  contributes 
immeasurably  to  its  effectiveness  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  truly  cooperative  undertaking.     In  many 


'  For  an  article  on  Mr.  McKie's  experiences  in  Win.stou- 
Salem,  see  Field  Reporter,  May-June  1953  (Department 
of  State  publication  5028),  p.  14. 
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countries  overseas  we  have  binational  commissions 
which  play  an  important  role  in  planning  suitable 
programs  for  each  country,  in  selecting  partici- 
pants, and  in  looking  after  our  grantees  while  they 
are  abroad.  The  participation  of  leading  foreign 
nationals  and  prominent  American  businessmen 
and  educators  on  these  commissions  gives  great 
prestige  to  the  program  and  gains  a  ready  accept- 
ance for  the  Americans  going  to  these  countries. 

In  this  country  the  program  is  run  in  typical 
American  fashion — as  a  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  We  could 
not  run  this  program  effectively  for  a  week  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  American  organizations  and 
individuals  all  over  the  United  States.  Univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  private  organizations  in 
this  country  contribute  direct  financial  support  to 
this  program  by  giving  scholarships  to  some  of  the 
foreign  students  for  whom  we  pay  round  trip 
travel,  or  by  offering  stipends  to  foreign  lecturers 
and  researchers.  In  the  teacher-exchange  pro- 
gram the  schools  maintain  the  teachei-s'  salaries 
while  they  are  abroad,  and  the  overseas  schools  pay 
their  teachers  who  are  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  private  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try provide  services  for  the  exchange  program 
under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  services  include  primary 
selection  of  candidates,  placement  of  foreign  can- 
didates, and  supervision  of  some  of  the  exchangees. 
Still  others  help  in  planning  suitable  itineraries 
and  professional  contacts  for  our  foreign  leaders. 
And  some  groups  are  under  contract  to  us  to  make 
studies  which  will  help  us  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  improve  its  operation. 

Individual  Contributions 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  service  provided  by 
voluntary  groups  in  this  country  is  the  offering  of 
professional  guidance  and  hospitality  to  our  for- 
eign guests.  There  are  at  present  about  1,000 
advisers  on  college  campuses  who  help  foreign 
students  with  their  problems  and  an  equal  number 
of  advisers  who  help  Americans  who  want  to  apply 
for  scholarships.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  these  services, 
but  its  importance  can  be  realized  if  you  will  re- 
member that  it  is  you,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
who  are  the  interpreters  of  America.  The  picture 
which  any  one  of  our  foreign  visitors  gets  of  this 
country  is  the  sum  total  of  his  experiences  with 
individual  Americans.  We  want  not  only  to  share 
with  him  our  rich  educational  resources  and  our 
skills,  but  to  give  him  some  insight  into  the  kind 
of  society  we  have  developed  in  this  country  which 
maJces  these  resources  and  skills  available  to  the 
majority  of  people.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do 
this  is  to  shnre  our  daily  life  with  him  so  that  from 
visiting  and  talking  with  individual  Americans 
in  their  homes,  on  their  farms,  in  their  businesses, 
churches  and  community  groups,  he  can  under- 


stand the  real  values  of  democracy  for  the  average 
American. 

We  in  the  Educational  Exchange  Service  offer, 
on  the  other  hand,  various  kinds  of  help  to  private 
gi'oups  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
have  exchange  projects  of  their  own,  so  that  their 
exchange  efforts  can  contribute  more  effectively 
to  the  national  interest.  The  help  which  we  can 
give  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes 
it  may  mean  guidance  to  groups  who  are  planning 
exchange  projects,  or  arranging  predeparture 
briefing  for  Americans  visiting  sensitive  world 
areas,  or  arranging  with  our  posts  overseas  to 
facilitate  tours  for  American  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Program 

At  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask  just 
what  these  exchanges  are  accomplishing.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  removing  false  ideas  about  the 
United  States  and  replacing  such  ideas  with  more 
accurate  information  about  us.  A  young  German 
who  landed  on  our  shores  with  some  very  harsh 
criticisms  of  U.S.  fraternities  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  self-styled  snobs  commented  after  he 
had  been  here  for  a  year : 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  assimilated  here,  that 
I  have  been  "Americanized"  to  any  great  extent,  but  I 
have  found  in  Sigma  Chi  a  common  meeting  ground  where 
I  can  be  a  close  friend  to  Americans  and  still  be  a  good 
German.  That  may  not  sound  too  extraordinary,  but 
imagine  this  concept  really  being  applied  on  a  large  scale 
in  international  relations. 

One  of  the  newsmen  from  the  Nato  countries 
who  came  here  to  see  our  defense  efforts  had  this 
to  say  about  us : 

We  have  been  taught  that  Americans  thinlj  only  of 
making  money,  but  I  found  them  real  human  beings  with 
a  warm  feeling  for  problems  in  other  countries. 

In  still  another  field,  our  assistance  in  aiTanging 
concerts  for  the  St.  Cecilia  Choir  of  Boston  which 
went  to  Europe  under  private  auspices  paid  divi- 
dends in  the  following  notice  in  a  French  news- 
paper: 

We  have  always  known  that  the  Americans  make  good 
machines,  but  concerts  like  this  one  are  convincing  us 
that  they  also  possess  a  fully  developed  culture  about 
which  we  know  extremely  little. 

The  program  is  also  strengthening  our  ties  with 
the  free  world  by  sharing  our  knowledge  and 
building  up  skills  which  are  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  A  woman 
from  the  Philippines  who  studied  social  work  in 
the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
institute  of  technology  in  Mindanao  modeled  very 
much  after  the  idea  of  Berea  College  in  Kentucky 
where  the  system  of  providing  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  education  impressed  this 
visitor  as  being  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  her  own 
people.     A  German  county  official  who  came  to 
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this  country  last  year  has  been  introducing  a  num- 
ber of  new  ideas  since  his  return  home,  including 
citizenship  training  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
a  newly  constructed  agricultural  school  and  a 
•wholly  revolutionary  idea  of  inserting  in  the 
county  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
report  showing  the  county's  income  and  ex- 
jjenditures. 

These  ties  with  the  free  world  are  also  being 
strengthened  by  building  lasting  contacts  with 
the  United  States.  In  35  countries  there  are 
alumni  associations  which  bring  together  students 
and  others  who  have  studied  in  the  United  States. 
On  an  individual  basis  the  following  examples 
come  to  mind :  An  Indian  who  studied  industrial 
relations  in  the  United  States  has  been  solely 
responsible  for  organizing  the  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Eelations  in  the  Tata  Institute  in  Bombay. 
He  distributes  pamphlets  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  cooperates  with  their  local 
representatives  as  well  as  with  representatives  of 
American  business  firms  in  Bombay.  A  leading 
dental  surgeon  in  Indochina  organizes  showings 
of  U.S.  Information  Service  films  in  his  spare 
time  and  uses  our  materials  for  feature  articles 
and  pamphlets.  He  has  kept  up  his  membership 
in  the  American  Dental  Association  and  has  or- 
ganized a  Vietnamese  Dental  Association  as  well 
as  a  free  medical  and  dental  clinic  where  Ameri- 
can methods  are  introduced. 

The  exchange  experience  is  also  making  clear 
the  essential  difference  between  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  that  of  the  totalitarian  regimes,  and 
in  this  way  strengthening  the  resistance  of  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  aggressive  communism. 
As  one  European  specialist  said : 

I  had  always  been  afraid  of  Russian  imperialism.  Not 
until  I  visited  your  country  did  I  learn  to  believe  in 
the  United  States  as  a  supporter  of  all  the  good  and 
culture  supporting  ideas.  If  you  invite  people  from  other 
countries  to  visit  the  U.  S.  A.,  you  can  make  your  passive 
friend  your  active  ally. 

A  Japanese  legislator  told  of  his  understanding 
in  this  way : 

I  realized  from  this  trip  that  the  essential  difference 
and  disagreement  between  Communist  Russia  and  the 
United  States  is  that  the  former  represents  a  way  of  life 
by  compulsion  and  the  latter  represents  a  way  of  life 
which  is  based  on  and  derives  its  strength  from  volun- 
tary processes.  The  American  way  is  just  and  proper  for 
human  society. 

And  lastly,  exchanges  are  increasing  our  under- 
standing of  other  countries.  We  learn  about  other 
countries  from  firsthand  contact  with  the  citizens 
who  come  to  this  country  and  through  the  experi- 
ences of  every  American  grantee  who  goes  abroad. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  about  30  percent  of 
the  Americans  who  go  abroad  each  year  are  work- 
ing in  some  branch  of  the  social  sciences.  Their 
jobs,  therefore,  bring  them  very  closely  into  con- 
tact with  the  workings  of  cultures  other  than  our 
own.  A  number  of  these  people  are  working  di- 
rectly with  the  area  studies  programs  of  several 


of  our  large  universities,  and  their  overseas  assign- 
ments are  proving  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
carrying  out  of  these  projects. 

These  are  a  few  of  tlie  things  that  are  resulting 
from  the  firsthand  experiences  with  America  and 
Americans  whicli  the  exchange  program  affords. 
Any  endeavor  which  deals  with  people  as  this 
one  has  its  quota  of  problems  and  its  occasional 
failures.  However,  our  work  in  this  field  over 
the  past  10  to  15  years  has  given  us  a  fund  of 
useful  experience  on  which  we  are  constantly 
building.  There  are  two  important  ways  in  which 
all  of  you  can  help :  First,  by  seeing  that  able  and 
well-qualified  Americans  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  under  this  program  so  that  we 
can  constantly  improve  the  caliber  of  our  xVmerican 
grantees.  And  second,  by  helping  any  foreign 
visitor  who  may  come  to  your  community  to  get 
as  clear  and  well-balanced  a  picture  of  us  as  you 
can  possibly  give  him.  In  this  way  we  will  build 
up  a  constantly  increasing  stream  of  eyewitnesses 
who  can,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "submit 
evidence  to  peoples  of  other  nations  .  .  .  that 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  in  harmony  with  and  will  advance  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations  for  freedom,  progress  and  peace." 


Fisheries  Commission  Meeting 

Press  release  25  dated  January  20 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  is  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on  February  1.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  host. 

The  establishment  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  is  provided  for  in 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which  was 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  9,  1952,  on  behalf  of 
Canada,  Jai:>an,  and  the  United  States,  and  came 
into  effect  on  June  12,  1953,  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  by  the  tliree  Governments  at  Tokyo. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  30,  li)52,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  given  July  4, 1952. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  will  be  the 
Governments  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  Invitations  to  send  an  observer  have  been 
extended  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries,  and  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  will  be  to  decide 
matters  of  organization,  to  prepare  coordinated 
programs  of  research  on  stocks  of  fish  that  are 
of  common  concern  to  the  three  countries,  and, 
generally,  to  carry  out  the  commitments  of  the 
convention. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings' 

Adjourned  during  January  1954 

International  Legal  Conference  of  Asian  Countries New  Delhi Dee.  28-Jan. 

Un  Subeommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  New  \  ork Jan.  4-29 

of  Minorities  ^  „  t        ir,  oa 

Who  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance:  Geneva Jan.  12-dO 

13th  Meeting  ^     .  .,  ,        . .   oo 

World  Coffee  Congress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition    .  t  uritiba Jan.  14-2^ 

Wmo  Regional  Association  for  Southwest  Pacific:   1st  Session  .    .    .    .  Melbourne Jan.  19-30 

Un  Ecafe  Inland  Transport  Committee:  3d  Session Kandy  (Ceylon) Jan.  20-2.5 

Meeting  of  Experts  To  Consider  a  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Phy to-Sanitary  Singapore Jan.  25-30* 

Convention  for  Southeast  Asia 

In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1954 

Un  Petitions  Committee  (Trusteeship  Council) New  York Jan.  12- 

International  FLxhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing New  Delhi Jan.  20- 

Seminar  on  Housing  and  Community  Improvement New  Delhi Jan.  21- 

Fao  Indo- Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  5th  Session Bangkok Jan.  22- 

Meeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers Berlin Jan.  2,5- 

Un  EcAFB  Committee  on  Industrv  and  Trade:  6th  Session Kandy Ian.  26- 

Un  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session New  York Jan.  28- 

Scheduled  February  1-Aprii  30,  1954 

First  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  .  Washington 

IcAO  Council:  21st  Session Montreal 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla)  :  Committee  of  Santiago 

of  the  Whole 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe):   10th  Kandy 

Session. 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party New  York 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Conference Paris  .  ^ 

Un  General  Assembly:    Eighth  Session,  2d  Part New  York 

First  International  Film  Festival  of  Brazil Sao  Paulo 

Ilo  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session Geneva 

Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Sports  Motion  Pictures Rome  _ 

Un  Human  Rights  Commission:   10th  Session New  York 

Un  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations New  York 

Fag  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems,  Working  Party  of  Experts  .  Washington 

Un  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees    ....  Geneva 

Ilo  Governing  Body:   124th  Session Geneva 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference Caracas 

Un  Children's  Fund  (Unicef)  :  Executive  Board  and  Program  Com-  New  York 

mittee. 

Un  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Meeting  of  Statisticians New  Delhi 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee New  York 

IcAO  Communications  Division:  5th  Session Montreal 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  :  9th  Session  of  the  Com-  Geneva 

mLssion. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  37th  Session Paris  .^ 

Western    Hemisphere    Television    Demonstrations    (and    Frequency  New  York  and  Washington 

Sharing  Conference). 

Un  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  8th  Session New  York 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa-  Trinidad 

tion  IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

•  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Jan.  21,  1954.     .\sterisks  indicate  tentative  dates. 

is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 

Who — World  Health  Organization;  Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization;  Ecafe — Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East;  Fag — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Ecla — Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America; 
Paso — Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization;  Icag — International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Ilo — International 
Labor  Organization;  Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social  Council;  Icem — Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration;  Unesco — United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  February  1-April  30,  1954 — Continued 

Ilo  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers  Committee:  3d 
Session. 

Un  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc) :  17th  Session 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  and  Protohistoric  Sci- 
ences. 

Un  Statistical  Commission:  8th  Session 

Caribbean  Trade  Promotion  Conference 

Joint  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session     .    . 

Second  Congress  of  the  International  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Com- 
mission. 

International  Trade  Fair  of  Milan 

Un  Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  9th  Session 

IcEM  Seventh  Session  of  Committee 

Un  Ece  Second  East- West  Trade  Consultation 

IcAo  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport     .    .    . 

Fourteenth  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macy. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Cultural 
Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  North  Atlantic  Council 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  22d  Meeting 

South  Pacific  Commission:  13th  Session 


Geneva Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  30- 

Madrid Apr.  2- 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Trinidad Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  9- 

Algiers Apr.  12- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

New  York Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Strasbourg Apr.  21- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  21- 

The  Hague Apr.  21- 

Paris Apr.- 

Washington Apr.- 

Noum6a Apr.*- 


VIII  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 


In  his  report  to  the  President  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations,^  Special  Ambassador 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower  noted  that  "Next  to  an  in- 
crease in  agricnltural  production,  development  of 
transportation  is  the  paramount  need  in  most  of 
the  Latin  American  countries."  An  important 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  transportation 
efBciency  and  technical  knowledge  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  the  VIII  Pan  American  Kailway  Congress 
held  at  Washington  and  Atlantic  City,  June  12-25, 
1953,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Association.  This  Association 
has  for  many  years  had  as  its  primai'y  concern  the 
establishment  and  development  of  more  extensive 
and  moi'e  efScient  railroad  facilities  in  the  Amer- 
icas, along  with  the  promotion  of  international 
arrangements  to  facilitate  communication  and 
travel  among  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

The  Pan  American  Railway'  Congress  Associa- 
tion began  its  work  in  this  field  as  the  South 
American  Railway  Congress  of  1907  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  first  railway  built  in  Argentina.    The  first 

•  Bi'Li.ETiN  of  Nov.  23, 1953,  p.  695. 
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formal  meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in 
1910  at  Buenos  Aires.  Other  meetings  followed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922,  Santiago  in  1929,  and 
Bogota  in  1941,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Associa- 
tion, and  invitations  to  join  were  extended  to 
countries  of  Central  and  North  America.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  congi'esses  were  held  at 
Montevideo  in  1946,  Habana  in  1948,  and  Mexico 
City  in  1950.  Through  these  successive  meetings, 
the  Association  developed  into  a  well-established 
international  organization,  with  rights  of  mem- 
bei"ship  extended  not  only  to  all  the  American 
governments  but  also  to  public  institutions,  rail- 
way companies,  and  interested  private  individ- 
uals. Its  aim  of  promoting  the  development  and 
progress  of  railways  in  the  American  Continent 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  (a)  periodic  con- 
gresses, (b)  the  publication  of  documents  and 
other  works  related  to  the  Association's  objectives, 
and  (c)  the  maintenance  of  informative  services 
and  studies  of  topics  of  general  interest. 

The  Congi-ess  held  last  summer  in  the  United 
States  was  the  eighth  in  the  series  of  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Railway  Congresses  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  also  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  this  or  any 
other  English  speaking  country.  The  VIII 
Congress  was  organized  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  U.S.  JSTational  Commission 
in  the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Associa- 
tion, in  collaboration  with  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission of  Parca.=  It  was  larger  than  any  pre- 
ceding Congress  in  the  series  in  point  of  total 
registration  and  number  of  countries  represented 
and  was  outstanding  among  these  Congresses  in 
scope  and  ciiaracter  of  teclmical  jjapers  presented. 

During  tlie  section  and  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  held  in  Washington  June  12-21,  1953,  a 
total  of  168  papers  from  authors  in  16  countries 
were  considered.  These  papers  covered  a  wide 
range  of  transportation  subjects,  including  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  roadway  and  structures; 
freight  and  passenger  cars  and  locomotives ;  oper- 
ation of  service;  accounting,  statistics,  and  tariffs; 
legislation,  administration,  and  coordination ;  and 
personnel  and  general  subjects.  A  wealth  of  tech- 
nical information  from  authoritative  sources  was 
thereby  made  available  to  the  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, improvement,  and  administration  of  railway 
transportation  facilities. 

Potentially  more  valuable  than  the  assembly  of 
that  body  of  information  in  respect  to  the  future 
development  of  railways  was  the  stimulating  effect 
that  the  whole  process  had  upon  the  minds  of  in- 
terested individuals  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Congress.  Of  special  significance  were  the  scope 
and  the  results  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation attendant  upon  the  pre-Congress  prep- 
aration and  review  of  the  various  papers;  the 
during-the-Congress  presentation,  discussion,  and 
evaluation  of  the  papers;  and  the  post-Congress 
distribution  of  tlie  papers. 

Equally  important  were  the  effects  upon  the 
Congress  participants  of  the  proceedings  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  New  Jersey,  June  21-25,  1953.  There 
they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association  but  also  to  inspect  a  $20  million  exhi- 
bition of  railway  rolling  stock,  equipment,  and 
appliances  brought  together  by  member  firms  of 
the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Two  events  of  particular  significance  to  the  As- 
sociation occun-ed  during  the  Congress.  On  June 
17,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
Ing.  Joaquin  Nuriez  Brian,  of  Parca,  signed  an 
agreement  providing  for  official  cooperation  of 
their  two  organizations  through  the  exchange  of 
information  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  being  carried  out  by 

'For  the  membership  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Congress,  see  iUd.,  June  22,  1953,  p.  884. 


the  various  countries.  This  marked  the  transition 
from  the  informal  relations  which  had  existed  for 
many  years  to  a  more  formal  and  definite  relation- 
ship for  the  future.  Secondly  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  of  the  Association.  Since  that  resolu- 
tion invited  all  national  commissions  to  submit 
their  suggestions  for  revision,  the  U.  S.  National 
Commission  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  State,  has  recently  (January  1954)  sent  to  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Parca  at  Buenos  Aires 
a  proposed  new  draft  of  the  statutes  for  review 
and  comment  by  all  of  the  other  national  com- 
missions. Final  action  is  expected  to  be  taken  at 
the  IX  Congress  in  1956, 

Two  other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Congress 
related  to  the  continuation  of  studies  fundamental 
to  the  international,  as  well  as  national,  develop- 
ment of  American  railway  facilities.  The  Per- 
manent Commission  of  Parca  was  directed  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  compilation  of  a  glossary  of 
technical  railway  terms  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Such  a  glossary  was  deemed  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  standardization  of  railway  accounting 
and  statistics  as  a  basis  for  the  measurement  and 
comparison  of  relative  results  of  operation  at- 
tained by  railroads  in  Latin  America.  The  Per- 
manent Commission  was  also  directed  to  continue 
studies  designed  to  help  American  countries  co- 
ordinate the  international  traffic  of  their  railroads. 
The  Commission  was  asked  in  this  connection  to 
give  primary  consideration  to  those  studies  relat- 
ing to  (1)  railroad  connections  of  the  same  gage 
for  the  interchange  of  rolling  stock,  (2)  railroad 
connections  of  different  gage  and  other  circum- 
stances which  necessitate  transfers,  (3)  currency 
exchange  and  customs  formalities,  as  such  opera- 
tions relate  to  international  traffic,  which  can  be 
regulated  by  common  agreement  between  govern- 
ments, and  (4)  "the  unification,  if  feasible,  of  rail- 
road legislation  and  regulations  of  the  countries  of 
the  Americas  as  regards  international  traffic,  pro- 
vided that  where  traffic  is  now  or  hereafter  inter- 
changed between  any  two  countries  pursuant  to 
private  arrangements  legal  under  the  laws  of  the 
countries  concerned,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  subparagraph  to  advocate  changes  in  such 
arrangements." 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  re- 
questing the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  to  constitute  an  Interim  Committee 
composed  of  specialized  delegates  from  a  small 
number  of  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  about  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms  of  transport  of  the 
American  Continent  (railway,  highway,  water, 
and  air).  The  Pan  American  Union  was  re- 
quested to  provide  appropriate  secretariat  facil- 
ities therefor. 
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Foreign  Buildings  Architectural 
Advisory  Board  Established 

Press  release  15  dated  January  14 

The  Department  of  State  is  enlisting  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  outstanding  American 
architects  to  serve  on  an  Advisory  Board  to  im- 
prove the  methods  and  operation  of  the  Foreign 
Buildings  Operation. 

The  new  group  will  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Buildings  Architectural  Advisory  Board.  A 
principal  purpose  of  this  Board  will  be  to  assist 
in  the  ai'chitectural  design  of  all  U.S.  buildings 
overseas;  including  embassies,  legations,  consu- 
lates, and  diplomatic  and  consular  and  other  per- 


sonnel housing  projects.  The  Board  will  also 
advise  the  Department's  Foreign  Buildings  Oper- 
ation concerning  location  of  projects  and  the  best 
types  of  material  to  be  used  in  overseas  construc- 
tion and  will  otherwise  assist  in  maintaining 
standards  of  utmost  economy  and  usefulness 
throughout  the  program. 

The  Foreign  Buildings  Architectural  Advisoiy 
Board  will  initially  consist  of  tlie  following  mem- 
bers: F'ieti'o  Belluschi,  Henry  E.  Shepley,  Ralph 
T.  Walker,  and  Col.  Harry  A.  McBride.  Colonel 
McBride  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  6 
(press  release  3)  the  appointment  of  Cecil  B.  Lyon  as 
Director  of  the  OflSce  of  German  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
European  Affairs. 

Joseph  Cameron  Hickingbotham,  Jr.,  as  Consultant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective 
January  6  (press  release  6). 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Effect  of  Security  Program 
on  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

Press  release  24  dated  January  la 

At  his  press  coriference  on  January  19,  Secretary 
Dulles  was  asked  for  comment  on  the  letter  signed 
by  Norman  Armour,  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Joseph 
C.  Grew,  William  Phillips,  and  G.  Rowland  Shaw, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  printed  in  the  Times  on  January  17,  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  security  program  on  the  For- 
eign Service.    Mr.  Dulles  replied  as  follows: 

Yes,  they  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  letter.  I  read 
it  with  interest.  They  are  a  distinguished  group 
of  former  diplomats  whom  I  highly  respect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  at  times  called  upon  one 
or  another  of  them  for  advice  since  I  have  been 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  think,  however,  that  they  perhaps  do  not  have 
a  complete  awareness  of  the  security  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  State  Department.  The  fact 
is  that  in  all  security  cases  there  is  an  evaluation 
by  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  In  the  last  analysis 
no  one  can  be  or  is  suspended,  which  is  the  first 
step,  without  my  personal  inquiry  into  the  matter 


and  my  own  personal  check  on  the  evaluations  of 
my  security  oiScers. 

That  has  taken  a  large  amount  of  my  time, 
probably  an  undue  amount  of  my  time  in  some 
respects.-  But  where  the  reputation  and  happiness 
of  individual  human  beings  is  involved  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  subtracting  time  if  necessary 
from  affairs  of  State  to  take  care  of  these  personal 
cases.  And  there  has  been  no  case  of  suspension 
or  proposed  suspension  to  which  I  have  not  given 
my  own  personal  attention. 

I  have  not  always  followed  the  recommendations 
made  to  me  about  suspensions;  but  I  would  also 
say  that  in  no  case  have  recommendations  been 
made  to  me  which  seem  to  me  to  be  reckless  or 
without  some  basis  in  fact  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation. I  have  not  always  found  it  adequate, 
but  I  have  personally  reviewed  every  one  of  these 
cases  and  there  is  no  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
needs  to  live  under  any  apprehension  that  there 
will  be  any  ruthless  process  employed  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  letter  that  possibly  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  frightened  so 
that  they  do  not  report  accurately  or  clearly.  I 
think  the  writers  use  the  word  report  "ambigu- 
ously." I  must  say  that  I  find  no  evidence  of 
that  at  all.  I  find  no  evidence  of  any  cringing  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  ai'e  performing  their  work  ade- 
quately, loyally ;  and  doing  their  duty  as  I  would 
expect  of  the  fine  body  of  men  and  women  that 
they  are. 
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United  Nations  Charter  Review 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 


The  United  Nations  Charter  represents  man's 
most  determined  and  promising  effort  to  save  hu- 
jnanity  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  to  establish 
justice  between  the  nations.  In  negotiating  the 
charter  terms,  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  a  distinguished  bipartisan  delegation,  largely 
drawn  from  the  Congress,  and  the  charter  was 
latified  by  the  Senate  by  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  United  Nations,  thus  launched,  carried  the 
ardent  hopes  of  the  American  people,  and  indeed 
the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  The  responsible 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  without  regard  to  party, 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the  charter  re2:)resents 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  must  in  all  frankness  be  recognized  that  the 
liigh  hopes  born  of  the  San  Francisco  conference 
of  1945  have  not  been  fully  realized.  This  is  due 
to  two  principal  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  many  initial  hopes  were  exag- 
gerated. "War  is  not  abolished,  and  a  system  of 
justice  inaugurated,  mei'ely  by  strokes  of  the  pen. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  would  have  had  inter- 
national peace  and  justice  long  ago.  Just  and 
durable  peace  requires  sustained  and  well-directed 
efforts  comparable  in  dedication  to  the  efforts 
needed  to  win  victory  in  war. 

However  the  written  Mord  continues  to  exert  a 
peculiar  fascination,  and  there  is  a  recurrent  tend- 
ency to  treat  as  clone  that  which,  according  to 
a  treaty,  ought  to  be  done.  Hopes  which  had  only 
this  basis  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

In  the  second  place,  many  provisions  of  the 
chai-ter  depended  on  cooperation  by  the  so-called 
"great  powers,"'  and  in  fact  the  members  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc  have  pursued  policies 
which  departed  from  the  spirit,  and  indeed  the 
language,  of  the  charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  has  a  record 
of  conspicuous  accomplishment.  Among  major 
political  results  which  flowed  from  its  processes 
may  be  mentioned : 


^Made  before  the  Charter  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Jan.  18  (press 
release  1!) ) . 


The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Iran; 

The  support  of  Greece  while  under  Communist 
attack ; 

The  conclusion  of  a  permanent  armistice  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States ; 

The  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

The  disposition  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Africa 
and  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Libya; 

The  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia : 

The  organization  of  effective  resistance  to  the 
armed  aggression  in  Korea. 

AVhile  the  United  States  bore  most  of  the  United 
Nations  burden  in  Korea,  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  15  other  members  contributed  armed 
forces  and  46  nations  made  some  form  of  con- 
tribution, either  military  or  economic. 

Thus,  the  United  Nations  became  the  first  inter- 
national organization  to  organize  effective  collec- 
tive resistance  to  armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  has  helped  to  transform 
colonialism  into  self-government.  The  role 
played  by  the  United  Nations  in  this  matter  has 
been  controversial  and  it  is  in  some  respects  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  criticism.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, it  has  exerted  a  useful  influence  in  promoting 
peaceful  rather  than  violent  developments. 

In  addition  to  political  achievements,  the 
United  Nations  has  provided  means  for  economic 
and  social  developments  which  have  benefited  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race. 

In  addition  to  its  specific  accomplishments,  the 
General  Assembly  has  .served  as  a  world  forum 
for  the  presentation  of  different  points  of  view. 
It  has  become  a  place  where  world  opinion  can 
register  and  exert  a  moral  authority  which  no  na- 
tion, however  powerful  or  despotic,  publicly  dis- 
dains or  wholly  disregards. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  United  Nations — 
and  this  was  foreseen  at  San  Francisco — is  the 
Security  Council's  inability  to  discharge  its  "pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security."  (article  24).  It 
has  not  proved  practicable  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  organize  the  armed  forces,  assistance,  and 
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facilities  whicli  it  was  contemplated  should  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  (article 
43)  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  Council's  inability  to  function  as  designed 
has  been  primarily  due  to  the  abuse  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  so-called  veto  power. 

This  same  veto  power  has  been  abused  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  exclude  from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  many  countries  fully  qualified  for 
membership  under  the  terms  of  article  4,  which 
provides  that  the  United  Nations  membership  is 
open  to  all  peace-loving  states  whicli  accept  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  present  charter  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 

Nations  excluded  by  the  Soviet  veto  are:  Aus- 
tria, Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eire,  Finland,  Italy, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Libya, 
Nepal,  Portugal,  Viet-Nam. 

Charter  Review  Conference 

We  are  now  approaching  a  time  when  in  all 
jjrobabilitj'  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  charter 
with  a  view  to  its  possible  amendment.  Article 
109  (3)  of  the  charter  provides  that  a  proposal 
to  call  such  a  conference  shall  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  i.  e.,  that  of  1955,  and  present  indica- 
tions are  that  a  review  conference  will  be  held. 

The  United  States  has  already  indicated  that  it 
expects  to  favor  the  holding  of  a  review 
conference. 

The  Executive  welcomes  this  coordinate  action 
of  the  Senate  in  studying  the  problems  which  will 
confront  such  a  conference. 

The  Executive  approaches  this  conference  with 
an  awareness  of  the  desirability  of  perfecting  the 
charter,  but  also  with  a  determination  not  to  lose 
the  good  that  is  in  the  search  for  something  better. 

We  have  not  yet  taken  any  firm  ])osition  with 
respect  to  charter  amendments.  We  defer  thai 
until  we  have  further  advanced  our  own  studies 
and  ascertained  the  views  of  our  citizenry  and 
Congress  and  of  other  nations.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  do  not  forget  that  charter  amendments 
require  Senate  consent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  indicating  some  of  the  major  questions  which 
might  be  brought  before  the  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference and  as  to  which  there  should  be  an  edu- 
cated public  opinion. 

1.  Vniverscdity. — It  is  useful  that  there  be  an 
organization  which  is,  generally  speaking,  uni- 
versal and  whose  processes  run  throughout  the 
world.  Otherwise  the  association  takes  on  the 
character  of  an  alliance.  Of  course,  universality 
inevitably  means  bringing  together  nations  whose 
governments  may  strongly  disagree.  This  has  dis- 
advantages. But  such  an  organization  maintains 
contacts  between  potential  enemies,  affords  oppor- 
tunities to  dispel  unnecessary  misunderstandings, 


and,  as  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  January  7, 1954,  it  provides 
''the  only  real  world  forum  where  we  have  the 
opportunity  for  international  presentation  and 
rebuttal."  This  process  tends,  though  slowly,  to 
bring  about  conformity  to  a  common  standard. 

It  is,  of  course,  unlikely  that  there  will  be  uni- 
versality in  the  complete  and  literal  sense  of  that 
word.  Unfortunately,  there  are  governments  or 
rulers  who  do  not  respect  the  elemental  decencies 
of  international  conduct,  so  that  they  can  properly 
be  brought  into  the  organized  family  of  nations. 
That  is  illustrated  by  the  regime  whicli  now  rules 
the  China  mainland. 

Even  appi'oximate  universality  does,  of  course, 
carry  certain  disadvantages.  Theie  are  bound  to 
be  differences  of  opinion  which  limit  effectiveness 
of  action. 

Doubtless,  at  the  Charter  Review  Conference, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  these  problems  of 
universality  or  limited  membership.  It  will  per- 
haps be  considered  whether  article  4,  to  which  I 
referred  above,  expresses  the  desirable  standards 
for  membership. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
articles  5  and  C  permit  of  suspension  and  expul- 
sion, although  this  requires  Security  Council  ac- 
tion, which  in  turn  is  subject  to  veto. 

It  seems  at  the  present  time  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  feel  that  it  is 
better  to  have  even  discordant  members  in  the  or- 
ganization rather  than  to  attempt  to  confine  mem- 
bership to  those  wlio  liold  the  same  views. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
few  nations  for  long  share  the  same  views  about 
every  matter.  Where  they  do  share  the  same  se- 
curity views,  or  have  regional  community,  they 
can  organize  themselves  under  article  51  (collec- 
tive security)  or  imder  the  provisions  of  articles 
52-54  (regional  arrangements). 

2.  Security- — By  the  charter  (article  24)  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  supposed  to  exercise  "primary 
responsibility  for  tJie  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  Can  charter  changes 
better  enable  it  to  discharge  that  responsibility? 
Or  must  that  primary  responsibility  be  left  to 
security  organizations,  the  formation  of  which  is 
authorized  by  article  51  *'  Or  should  greater  re- 
sponsibility be  given  to  the  General  Assembly, 
where  there  is  no  veto  ? 

In  this  connection  I  should  note  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution"  of  1950  which  puts  the  General 
Assembly  in  a  jiosition  to  play  a  decisive  role  with 
reference  to  peace  and  security  in  the  event  that 
the  Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by  a  veto. 

3.  Security  Council — Are  the  present  provisions 
for  membership  and  voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil conducive  to  its  maximum  effectiveness? 
Should  the  veto  power  be  taken  away  in  respect  of 
questions  involving  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes 
(chapter  VI)  and  in  respect  of  the  Admission  of 
New  Members,   as  recommended  by   S.  R.   239 
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(SOth),  the  so-called  Vandenberg  Resolution? 
Presumably,  the  United  States  would  itself  hesi- 
tate to  go  much  further  than  this  in  now  sur- 
rendering its  "veto  power." 

4.  General  Assembly  Voting — In  the  General 
Assembly,  each  nation  has  one  vote.  Is  this  the 
best  arrangement?  If  tlie  General  Assembly  is 
to  assume  greater  responsibilities,  then  should 
there  not  be  some  form  of  weighted  voting,  so 
that  nations  which  are  themselves  unable  to  as- 
sume serious  military  or  financial  responsibilities 
cannot  put  those  responsibilities  on  other  nations? 
Should  there  be,  in  some  matters,  a  combination 
vote  wliereby  affirmative  action  requires  both  a 
majority  of  all  the  members,  on  the  basis  of  sover- 
eign equality,  and  also  a  majority  vote,  on  a 
weighted  basis,  which  takes  into  account  popula- 
tion, resources,  etc.  ? 

5.  Armament — Since  the  charter  was  adopted, 
there  has  been  a  vast  development  of  possibilities 
of  mass  destruction,  particularly  in  terms  of 
atomic  energy  and  nuclear  weapons. 

As  one  who  was  at  San  Francisco  in  the  spring 
of  1945,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that,  had  the 
dolegates  at  San  t^rancisco  known  we  were  enter- 
ing the  age  of  atomic  warfare,  they  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  charter  dealt  more  positively 
with  the  problems  thus  raised.  Perhaps  con- 
sideration should  now  be  given  to  the  creation  of 
a  special  organ  of  the  United  Nations  comparable 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  deal  permanently  with  the 
problem  of  armament  which  carries  so  hideous  a 
threat  to  the  hojjes  of  the  peoples  expressed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  charter. 

In  this  connection,  I  emphasize  the  President's 
epoch-making  proposal  of  December  8, 1953,  to  the 
United  Nations  suggesting  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational atomic-energy  agency  to  receive  con- 
tributions of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable  ma- 
terials and  to  devise  methods  whereby  this  avail- 
able material  would  be  allocated  to  serve  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  mankind.^ 

6.  International  Law — In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  law  as  an  accepted  standard  of  inter- 
national conduct,  are  the  charter  provisions  ade- 
quate (article  13  (1)  (a))?  These  call  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  initiate  studies  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  progress  and  development  of  international  law 
and  its  codification.  However,  so  far  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  This  is  a  great  handicap  to 
world  order,  because  it  means  that  decisions  and 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  considerations  of  political  expedi- 
ency ratlier  than  by  accepted  international  law. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  the  late  Senator  Taft's 
conviction  "that  in  the  long  run  the  only  way  to 
establish  peace  is  to  write  a  law,  agreed  to  by  each 
of  the  nations,  to  govern  the  relations  of  such 
nations  with  each  other  and  to  obtain  the  covenant 
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of  all  such  nations  that  they  will  abide  by  that  law 
and  by  decisions  made  thereunder."  {A  Foreign 
Policy  for  Americans,  1951.) 

Simultaneous  progress  on  a  global  scale  is  pres- 
ently impeded  by  a  sharp  cleavage  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  law.  Most  of  the  governments  of 
the  world  regard  "law"  as  man's  effort  to  apply 
moral  principles  to  human  affairs.  There  is  thus 
an  objective  standard  of  justice  which  can  be  ap- 
pealed to.  However,  one  third  of  the  worlcl's 
population  is  ruled  by  those  who  do  not  recognize 
any  moral  law  and  look  upon  human  "law"  as  a 
means  whereby  those  in  power  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives and  destroy  their  enemies. 

7.  The  foregoing  are  the  more  important  char- 
ter amendment  issues  which  particularly  concern 
the  United  States.  There  are  doubtless  other  as- 
pects which  are  of  great  concern  to  other  countries. 
However,  I  refrain  from  making  any  statement 
about  those  matters  at  this  time. 


Conclusion 

It  is  in  my  opinion  important  that  the  United 
States  should  approach  this  problem  of  charter 
review  with  recognition  that  the  charter  as  it  is 
can  be  made  to  serve  well  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  justice.  The  defects  in  the  char- 
ter can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  corrected  by 
practices  which  are  permissible  under  the  charter. 
Ah-eady  it  is  accepted  practice  that  if  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  abstains  from  vot- 
ing, that  does  not  constitute  a  veto  despite  the 
fact  that  article  27  (3)  provides  for  the  "affirma- 
tive vote  of  seven  members,  including  the  concur- 
ring votes  of  the  pennanent  members." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution"  which  gave  the  Assembly  a 
vetoless  authority  in  security  matters. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  much 
can  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  charter, 
but  without  actual  dependence  upon  the  proce- 
dures of  the  United  Nations  itself.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  article  51,  which  recognizes  the  right  of 
collective  self-defense.  This  has  been  extensively 
used.  Many  nations  having  similar  security  in- 
terests have  banded  together  through  security 
pacts.  There  are  the  Rio  Pact,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  comparable  security  arrangements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  Soviets  have  also  built 
their  own  security  system  with  a  series  of  so-called 
treaties  with  their  satellites. 

Such  arrangements  operate  free  of  Security 
Council  veto,  although  self-defense  measures  are 
required  to  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  problems  wliich  will 
probably  be  raised  in  a  195G  Review  Conference, 
without  attempting  to  give  categorical  answers. 
That  would,  I  think,  be  premature  for  me.  Let 
me  repeat,  however,  that  while  a  Charter  Review 
Conference  should  be  welcomed  as  a  means  of 
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strengthening  the  United  Nations,  difference  of 
opinion  about  how  to  do  this  should  not  then  be 
pressed  to  a  point  sucli  that  the  Review  Confer- 
ence would  result  in  undermining  the  United  Na- 
tions or  disrupting  it.  The  United  Nations  as  it 
is,  is  better  than  no  United  Nations  at  all. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent charter,  each  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  has  a  "veto"  on  amendments 
which  the  "General  Review  Conference  may  pro- 
pose. The  existence  of  this  veto  does  not  mean 
that  the  Review  Conference  is  a  futility.  At  San 
Francisco  each  of  the  nations  which  had  joined 
to  draft  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  had  a 
"veto"  over  changes  from  these  proposals.  Never- 
theless, they  did  not  exercise  that  veto  as  against 
changes  which  were  clearly  reasonable  and  de- 
manded by  world  opinion.  We  can  hope  that  the 
same  conditions  will  prevail  at  the  prospective 
Review  Conference.  We  can  reasonably  make  our 
plans  on  the  working  hypothesis  that  no  one  na- 
tion will,  in  fact,  be  able  arbitrarily  to  impose 
changes  or  to  veto  changes. 

Let  me  end  by  reasserting  my  continuing  faith 
in  the  United  Nations.  I  fully  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senate  in  its  resolution  of  June  11, 
1948,  that  it  is  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through 
the  United  Nations."  As  President  Eisenhower 
said  to  the  Congress  on  January  7,  1954,  "The 
United  Nations  deserves  our  continued  and  firm 
support." 

I  believe  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  advance 
the  great  objective  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vided we  are  patient,  resourceful,  and  resolute, 
and  inspired  by  faith  that  man  has  the  capacity 
to  overcome  evil  with  good. 


Report  on  Escape  Clauses 
in  Trade  Agreements 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress :  ^ 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress),  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  inclusion 
of  escape  clauses  in  existing  trade  agreements. 


This  report  was  prepared  for  me  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
January  11, 1954. 

Report  on  Trade  Agreement  Escape  Clauses 
(Pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  Sec.  6  (b)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951) 

Section  6  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  No  reduction  in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of 
any  existing  customs  or  exci-se  treatment,  or  other 
concession  hereafter  proclaimed  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  effect  when  the  product  on  which  the  con- 
cession has  been  granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
such  concession,  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agree- 
ments heretofore  entered  into  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  into  conformity 
with  the  policy  established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

On  or  before  January  10,  1952,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  action  taken  by  him  under  this  subsection. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  escape  clauses 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  section  6  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  have 
been  included  in  all  trade  agreements  concluded 
under  the  act  except  those  with  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 

As  regards  Ecuador,  the  previous  reports  re- 
ferred to  discussions  in  progress  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  with  regard  to  the  existing  trade 
agreement,  including  the  possibility  of  inserting 
an  escape  clause  in  the  agreement.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  has  been  informed  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  trade  agreement  to 
include  an  escape  clause.  The  discussions  with 
Ecuador  are  still  in  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  agreements  with  the 
Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  last  6  months  and,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  report  of  July  10,  1952,^  no  further  action 
with  regard  to  insertion  of  the  escape  clause  has 
been  taken. 


'  H.  doc.  296,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


"H.  doc.  42,  83d  Cong.,  1st  see.  For  the  text  of  the 
pertinent  passage  of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  20, 
1953,  p.  92. 
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Four  Power  Discussions  at  Berlin 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  hy  Sec- 
retary Dulles  during  the  first  week  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers''  Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on 
January  25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  reu/nification  of  Germany  submitted  iy 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  January  29. 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  26 

Press  release  38  dated  January  27 

This  conference  affords  iis  the  chance  to  re- 
capture the  lofty  spirit  of  those  who,  with  sacrifi- 
cial dedication,  won  for  us  the  chance  to  make  the 
peace.  The  United  States  has  come  here,  and  will 
persevere,  in  that  spirit.  During  the  9  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many 
hopes  have  turned  to  despair  and  many  friend- 
ships have  dissolved  in  bitterness.  It  is,  indeed,  5 
years  since  our  four  Foreign  Ministers  have  even 
met  together.^  Those  5  years  have  been  marked 
by  a  major  war  in  Korea,  the  intensification  of  war 
in  Indocliina,  and  growing  fear  that  we  are  merely 
in  another  interlude  between  world  wars. 

This  Conference  provides  the  occasion  for  mak- 
ing a  fi-esh  start.  We  meet  here  in  a  city  whose 
rum  and  division  symbolize  tlie  tragic  conse- 
quences of  aggression.  Here  it  sliould  be  possible, 
in  a  mood  of  equalizing  humility,  to  work  together 
for  peace. 

When  we  came  here  we  knew  that  there  were 
many  matters  where  we  disagreed.  But  we  hoped 
to  find  an  area  of  agreement  which,  if  it  were 
jointly  cultivated,  would  invigorate  peaceful  prin- 
ciples which  would  finally  encompass  us  all,  every- 
where. We  thought  that  Germany  and  Austria 
provided  such  an  initial  field  for  successful  effort. 

That  was  the  mood  which  was  made  manifest 
by  the  opening  speeches  of  M.  Bidault  and  Mr. 

'  The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
tool£  place  at  Paris  in  May-June  1949. 


Eden.  Neither  of  them  uttered  a  single  word 
of  recrimination.  Both  dealt  constructively  with 
the  future  and  sought  the  cooperation  which  would 
enable  the  four  of  us  to  build  here  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  a  society  which,  turning  its  back  upon  the 
tragic  past,  would  be  a  monument  of  enduring 
peace. 

It  was  thus  a  matter  of  profound  disappoint- 
ment to  hear  the  opening  address  of  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister.  It  was  not  that  he  said  any- 
thing that  was  new.  I  liave  heard  the  same  speech 
many  times  before.  "Wliat  was  saddening  was  the 
fact  that  he  seized  upon  this  occasion,  the  opening 
of  this  new  conference,  this  beginning  of  what 
could  be  a  new  chapter  of  history,  to  accumulate 
and  repeat  the  old  false  charges  and  recrimina- 
tions which  have  been  heard  so  often  from  Soviet 
rulers. 

If  any  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  future 
will  never  be  a  future  of  peace  unless  it  reflects 
new  ideas  and  new  vision.  Peace  is  not  had 
merely  by  wanting  it.  We  all,  I  suppose,  want 
peace,  on  our  own  terms.  Men  have  always 
wanted  peace  on  their  own  terms.  Instead  of  get- 
ting peace,  they  have  gotten  an  endless  cycle  of 
recurrent  war.  War  has  constantly  bred  war  be- 
cause, with  rare  exceptions,  the  victors  in  war  have 
been  so  animated  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and 
hatred  that  they  have  been  blinded  and  have 
themselves  unwittingly  become  the  causes  of  new 
war. 

If,  from  this  standpoint,  we  review  the  three 
speeches  which  were  made  yesterday,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  difference.  M.  Bidault  and 
Mr.  Eden  both  made  constructive  proposals  for 
Germany,  which,  because  they  were  just,  would 
be  lasting.  They  proposed  a  Germany  which 
would  be  united  under  a  government  of  its  own 
choosing  and  which  would  bury  its  antiquated  na- 
tionalistic and  militaristic  ambitions  in  a  durable 
unity  with  those  who  in  the  past  have  been  the 
victims  of  its  aggression. 
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As  I  listened  to  the  calm,  wise  words  of  M.  Bi- 
dault,  I  could  not  but  think  of  our  own  President 
Lincoln,  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  "malice 
toward  none  and  charity  toward  all,"  forged  a 
political  unity  which  has  produced  the  largest 
measure  of  human  welfare  that  the  world  lias 
yet  known. 

As  Mr.  Molotov  pointed  out,  France,  equally 
with  Kussia,  was  a  victim  of  nazism.  But  M.  Bi- 
dault  evoked  the  spirit  which  can  bind  up  and  heal 
the  wounds  of  war.  Mr.  Molotov  evoked  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  and  of  hatred  which  marked  the  ill- 
fated  treaty  of  Versailles.  He  recalled  the  de- 
cisions of  Yalta.  It  was  Yalta  which  called  for 
the  "dismemberment  of  Germany,"  for  the  strip- 
ping of  Germany  of  all  removable  assets,  and  for 
impressed  German  labor. 

These  decisions  of  Yalta,  which  my  own  Gov- 
ernment shared,  were  understandable  in  the  con- 
text of  the  day.  The  German  war  was  still  in 
full  vio-or,  and  wars  are  not  won  by  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance. But  it  is  sad  that  today,  9  years  since  the 
German  armistice,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Yalta 
Conference  should  attempt  to  revive  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  hatred  of  those  days  and  the  cruel 
decisions  which  that  hatred  and  bitterness 
occasioned. 


The  Mood  at  Versailles 

I  had  some  part  in  the  Paris  conference  which 
created  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  easy  ^r 
me  to  recall  the  mood  of  that  conference.  We 
then  believed  that  the  way  to  exorcise  evil  from 
the  German  spirit  was  to  occupy  Germany,  to 
demilitarize  Germany,  to  impose  upon  Germany 
humiliating  discriminations  so  that  she  would  al- 
ways be  a  nation  apart,  branded  openly  with  the 
stigma  of  Cain. 

From  that  experiment,  those  who  truly  and 
wisely  seek  peace  have  learned  that  no  great  nation 
is  made  harmless  by  subjecting  it  to  discrimina- 
tions so  that  it  cannot  be  an  equal  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Eestrictions  such  as  were  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  as  are  implicit  in  the 
Soviet  proposals  of  yesterday,  merely  incite  a 
people  of  vigor  and  of  courage  to  strive  to  break 
the  bonds  imposed  upon  them  and  thereby  to 
demonstrate  their  sovereign  equality.  Prohibi- 
tions thus  incite  the  very  acts  that  are  prohibited. 

In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  reversion  to  a  sterile 
and  dangerous  past  is  the  French  approach  as  put 
forward  bv  M.  Bidault.  France  has  resolved  not 
to  repeat  tliat  past.  In  the  interest  of  permanent 
peace,  she  is  striving  to  forge  strong  links  of  com- 
mon interest  and  purpose  to  unite  Germany  with 
her  neighbors. 

We  can  well  pause  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  France  which  has  drawn  together  the 
six  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  which  has  conceived  the  European 
Defense  Coimnunity  (Edc),  and  which  stimulates 


the  development  of  a  European  political  com- 
munity. 

Such  creative  thinking  marks  freedom  at  its 
best.  It  condemns  to  ridicule  those  who  would 
destine  France  to  a  humble  place  in  the  Soviet 
world  of  enforced  conformity. 

Mr.  Molotov  professes  to  fear  that  the  European 
Defense  Community  would  be  dominated  by  Ger- 
man militarism.  Thus  is  precisely  what  Edc  is 
designed  to  prevent.  It  is  a  program  which  ac- 
ceptably precludes  any  German  national  army  and 
any  German  General  Staff.  I  say  "acceptably" 
because  the  treaty  operates  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
way.  Each  of  the  countries  of  the  European  De- 
fense Community  accepts  for  itself  in  Europe  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  Germany.  Thus, 
there  is  brought  into  being  a  modest  defense  force 
in  which  individual  Germans  have  a  minority  part 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  dedicated  to  defensive 
purposes.  No  part  of  the  European  army  can 
ever  he  used  to  serve  any  national  ends  in  Europe. 
That  is  a  program  which  the  Germans  themselves 
willingly  accept.  The  German  people  are  eager, 
as  are  the  people  of  France,  to  find  a  way  to  end 
forever  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the  European  na- 
tions fighting  each  other.  The  treaty  to  create 
the  European  Defense  Community  was  conceived 
by  France,  has  been  signed  by  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 
The  process  of  ratification  is  far  advanced.  There 
is  no  known  substitute  for  Edc.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  has  proposed  none  except  a  return 
to  the  obsolete,  bankrupt  system  of  Versailles 
and  other  so-called  "peace"  treaties  which  have 
bred  war. 

Surely  statesmanship  can  do  better  than  to  re- 
create the  world's  worst  fire  hazard.  The  country 
and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  the  consequences  of  German  hos- 
tility toward  France.  It  seems  incredible  that 
Soviet  leaders  should  now  be  devoting  themselves 
to  reviving  that  Franco-German  hostility  and  to 
obstructing  a  unification  which  would  realize  the 
vision  of  the  wise  European  statesmen  who  for 
generations  have  been  preaching  unity  as  the  in- 
dispensable foundation  for  lasting  peace. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  suggested  that  the 
formation  of  a  European  or  North  Atlantic  treaty 
military  force  might  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  de- 
fensive alliance  of  other  European  countries,  thus 
splitting  Europe  into  two  opposing  military 
groups  of  states.  This  is  a  grotesque  inversion  of 
history. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  withdrew  its  vast  armies  and  air  and  naval 
forces  from  Europe  and  largely  dismantled  its 
military  establishment.  The  United  Kingdom  did 
likewise.  Western  Europe  itself  was  left  totally 
devoid  of  military  strength.  The  Western  nations 
put  their  primary  dependence  in  the  pledges  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  continued  to 
do  so  until  June  1951.    Then  the  sudden  outbreak 
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of  hostilities  in  Korea  showed  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  did  not  constitute  any  absolute 
guaranty  against  armed  aggression.  The  free  na- 
tions realized  their  insecurity  if  they  remained  dis- 
armed and  disunited  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
military  bloc  combining  the  resources  of  800  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  Molotov,  in  his  address,  cited  the  principle 
that  action  provokes  reaction.  That  is  true,  as  we 
see;  but  not  with  the  application  which  Mr.  Molo- 
tov gave  it. 

Another  disheartening  aspect  of  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister's  statement  was  its  reiteration  of  the 
importance  of  accepting  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  as  one  of  the  so-called  "five  great  powers" 
which  have  worldwide  responsibility  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace. 

U.  S.  Views  on  Communist  China 

This  offspring  of  Soviet  communism  committed 
flagrant  aggi'ession  in  Korea,  for  which  it  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  actively  promoting  aggression  against  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  All  of  the  nations 
which  are  the  neighbors  of  this  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  feel  menaced  by  its  scarcely  concealed 
aggressive  purpose. 

Although  6  months  have  gone  by  since  it  agreed 
to  hold  a  political  conference  with  relation  to 
Korea,  Communist  China  has  constantly  found 
excuses  and  placed  obstructions  in  the  way. 

This  convicted  aggi'essor  is  the  nation  which 
the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  be  its  companion  in 
its  quest  for  peace  and  which  it  demands  should 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  others.  I 
would  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivocally 
what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already  knows — 
the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  join  in  a  five- 
power  conference  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggressors  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  generally 
with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  refuses  not  because,  as  is 
suggested,  it  denies  that  the  regime  exists,  or  that 
it  has  power.  We  in  the  United  States  well  know 
that  it  exists  and  has  power,  because  its  aggres- 
sive armies  joined  with  the  North  Korean  aggres- 
sors to  kill  and  wound  150,000  Americans  who 
went  to  Korea  in  company  with  British,  French, 
and  other  United  Nations  forces  to  resist  that  ag- 
gi'ession in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  do  not  refuse  to  deal  with  it  where 
occasion  requires.  We  did  deal  with  it  in  making 
the  Korean  armistice.  We  deal  with  it  today  at 
Panmunjom  in  our  effort  to  bring  about  a  Korean 
peace  conference.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
recognize  evil  as  a  fact.  It  is  another  thing  to 
take  evil  to  one's  breast  and  call  it  good. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  rejects  the  Soviet 
concept  that  any  so-called  "five  great  powers" 
have  a  right  to  rule  the  world  and  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  other  nations.    The  United  Na- 


tions Charter  confers  no  such  mandate.  Nor  is 
any  such  mandate  to  be  found  in  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  Undoubtedly  gi-eat 
power  carries  with  it  a  great  responsibility  for 
promoting  and  protecting  peace,  but  such  power 
gives  no  right  to  dictate  to  smaller  powers  or  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  believe  in 
the  principle,  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  there  is  a  sovereign  equality 
of  all  states,  great  and  small. 

Despite  the  discouragement  which  must  be  the 
fii-st  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Minister's  speech,  I 
propose  that  we  refuse  to  be  discouraged  and  get 
ahead  with  our  business.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  genuine  opportunity  for  us  to  explore  to- 
gether new  ideas  such  as  have  been  put  forward 
in  the  addresses  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France 
and  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Eden 
has  made  a  series  of  concrete  proposals  regarding 
Germany  which  deserve  our  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  proposed  an  agenda.  It  is  not 
the  agenda  that  we  would  propose,  but  it  is  an 
agenda  which  we  will  take  for  the  sake  of  getting 
on  with  our  work.  We  do  not  want  to  turn  this 
conference  into  another  Palais  Rose  conference 
where  our  deputies  met  for  many  weeks  in  futile 
argument  about  the  agenda.^  The  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  has  proposed  a  first  agenda  item  which 
includes  the  convening  of  a  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic.  The  United  States  is  willing  to  deal 
witli,  and  dispose  of,  this  agenda  item. 

Then  would  come  the  German  question  and  the 
problem  of  insuring  European  security.  Germany 
is  a  matter  which  primarily  concerns  us  here,  and 
the  sooner  we  can  get  to  it,  the  better. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  discussion  of 
the  Austrian  state  treaty.  Since  the  treaty  was 
already  substantially  concluded  5  years  ago,  and 
since  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  received  much 
more  than  the  reparation  which  it  originally  de- 
manded, this  problem  should  be  quickly  disposed 
of.  We  would  have  preferred  to  deal  with  it 
earlier.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to  leave 
to  the  last  what  is  the  easiest  to  do,  then  we  will 
laccommodate  ourselves  to  their  wishes  in  this 
respect. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  quickly  show 
a  capacity  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  toward 
others  and  not  to  waste  our  time  in  recriminations 
as  amongst  ourselves. 

I  have  said  that  power  carries  with  it  a  great 
responsibility  today ;  as  the  four  occupying  powers 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  we  possess  a  responsi- 
bility for  which,  unless  it  be  well  discharged,  the 
verdict  of  history  will  find  us  guilty. 


'  Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  held  73  meetings  at 
the  Palais  Rose  in  Paris  from  March  through  June  1951 
in  an  effort  to  agree  on  an  agenda  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers.  For  reports  on  the  sessions,  see  Bul- 
letin of  July  2,  1951,  p.  14,  and  July  30,  1951,  p.  187. 
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Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  get  on  with  our  work. 
Let  us  truly  discharge  that  responsibility  on  which 
the  hope  of  millions  center. 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  27 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  there 
be  a  five-power  conference  which  would  include 
the  four  of  us  plus  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Com- 
munist China  to  consider  "measures  for  reducing 
international  tensions." 

If  I  understand  rightly  what  Mr.  Molotov  has 
said,  this  proposed  meeting  of  the  so-called  "five 
great  powers"  is  designed  primarily  to  establish 
and  implement  the  principle  that  these  five  powers 
have  a  special  mandate  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

IMr.  Molotov  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  gives  special  rights  to  the  five 
powers  by  making  them  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  From  this,  Mr.  Molotov  de- 
duces that  they  have  worldwide  responsibilities 
which  should  bring  them  together  in  a  five-power 
conference  wliich  would  be  held  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  sliould,  however,  remember  what 
I  am  sure  the  rest  of  us  remember — and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  all  four  of  us  were  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945 — that  the  conference  which  created  the 
United  Nations  rejected  the  concept  of  world 
dominance  by  five  powers.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
agreed  tliat  the  five  powers  should  be  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council — but  it  was  also 
agreed  six  other  nations  should  be  members  of  that 
Security  Council  and  that,  even  if  the  five  perma- 
nent members  were  unanimous,  their  action  would 
not  be  effective  unless  it  was  concurred  in  by  at 
least  two  of  the  so-called  "small"  powers.  It  "also 
required  that  all  parties  to  a  dispute  shall  partici- 
Ijate  in  any  discussions  relative  to  a  dispute. 

Mr.  Molotov  further  stated  that,  if  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  the  four  of  us  to  meet  together  and  con- 
fer, it  is  even  more  legitimate  for  five  powers 
to  do  so. 

This  argument,  it  seems,  bases  the  legitimacy  of 
this  meeting  on  a  false  foundation.  We  four  are 
not  meeting  here  because  other  nations  have  given 
us  or  because  we  have  usurped  a  right  to  deal 
generally  with  world  problems.  We  four  are  here 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Germany  and  the  prolb- 
lem  of  Austria  because  we  are  the  four  occupying 
powers.  There  are  no  other  occupying  powers. 
Therefore,  the  liberation  of  Austria  and  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  depend  upon  us  and  upon  us 
alone.  We  are  the  proper  and  indispensable 
parties.  There  can  be  no  end  to  the  occupation 
unless  we  four  end  it. 

Had  the  matter  at  issue  been  the  liberation  of 
Korea  from  foreign  troops,  then  Communist 
China  would  be  a  proper  party  because  it  is,  even 


though  wrongfully,  in  occimation  of  a  large  part 
of  Korea.  The  United  States  indeed  actively 
seeks  a  Korean  political  conference  in  which  Com- 
munist China  would  be  a  party.  Also,  of  course, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  would  have  to  be  a  party 
because  its  government,  established  by  virtue  of 
internationally  supervised  free  elections,  speaks 
for  all  the  Korean  people  except  those  in  the  north 
who  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  such 
elections. 


Futility  of  Five-Power  Meeting 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  for  the  reasons 
alluded  to  in  my  opening  statement,  the  United 
States  rejects  the  conception  of  a  five-power  meet- 
ing to  end  international  tensions. 

As  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  Korea  and  Indo- 
china constitute  the  principal  sources  of  tension 
in  the  Far  East.  Nothing  that  has  happened  up 
to  date  enables  us  to  say  that  Communist  China 
is  willing  to  collaborate  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  solution  on  an  acceptable  basis  of  the  Korean  or 
Indochina  questions,  or  for  that  matter  of  any 
other  Asian  pi-oblem. 

The  means  for  settling  the  Korean  political 
question  with  the  participation  of  the  five  govern- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Soviet  proposal  is  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  political  conference  rec- 
ommended by  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  another  Asian  confer- 
ence to  deal  with  Korea  so  long  as  the  so-called 
Chinese  People's  Republic  with  Soviet  support 
employs  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  political  conference  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Korean  Armistice  terms,  and  indeed  pro- 
posed  by   the   Chinese   Communists  themselves. 

There  already  exist  appropriate  forums  for  the 
discussion  of  other  matters  which  have  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  finds  it  undesirable  to  avail 
of  existing  United  Nations  and  conference  pro- 
cedures, there  remain  diplomatic  channels  through 
which  any  and  all  problems  can  be  discussed. 
The  United  States,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  also  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  are  prepared  to 
discuss  by  means  of  normal  diplomatic  channels 
all  points  which  the  Soviet  Govermnent  wishes 
to  explore. 

Mechanisms  for  Reducing  Tensions 

We  have  no  desire  that  tensions  should  persist 
merely  because  there  is  no  mechanism  for  allay- 
ing them.  We  believe  that  such  mechanisms  do 
exist,  either  through  the  United  Nations  or 
through  conferences  on  specific  matters  which  will 
bring  together  the  parties  in  interest,  or  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  concrete  problem  the 
solution  of  which  would  be  facilitated  by  estab- 
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lishiii<r  a  ne\y  mechanism  consisting  of  the  For- 
eign JVIinisters  of  the  four  powers  here  represented 
?lus  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Communist  China, 
t  seems  to  us  that  the  proposal  for  a  five-power 
conference  to  inckide  the  Cliinese  Communist  re- 
gime is  primarily  a  device  to  attempt  to  secure 
for  that  regime  a  position  in  the  councils  of  the 
world  whicli  it  has  not  earned  or  had  accorded  to 
it  by  the  international  community  generally,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations.  Certainly,  this  four- 
power  conference  is  not  the  place  to  decide  that 
matter. 

We  four  have  met  here  in  Berlin  to  discuss  two 
concrete  problems — Germany  and  Austria.  For 
this  discussion  we  have  a  special  and  unique  re- 
sponsibility as  occupying  powers.  These  two 
problems  are  capable  of  solution  and  demand 
urgent  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  we  should  be  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  our  task  even  before  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  can  solve  the  particular  tasks 
which  primarily  bring  us  here. 

Surely,  it  would  be  wrong  if,  having  come  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  5  years,  we  should 
fritter  away  our  time  in  discussing  whether  and 
how  to  set  up  a  new  conference  rather  than  in 
dealing  with  the  substantive  problems  which  the 
world  expects  us  to  solve. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  that  we 
should  take  no  action  on  the  first  agenda  item  and 
pass  on  to  the  second  and  third.  If  we  can  solve 
these  two  problems,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we 
stand  before  the  world  as  capable  of  assuming 
other  and  heavier  tasks.  Then  there  will  be 
opened  up  vistas  of  new  hope. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  29 

I  have  no  desire  to  use  whatever  little  authority 
I  have  as  cliairman  of  this  meeting  to  prevent, 
arbitrarily,  anyone  from  speaking  about  any  sub- 
ject that  is  on  his  mind.  I  recognize  that  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  item  one  is  broad  enough  to  enable 
us  to  talk  about  every  problem  in  the  world.  I 
thought  we  had  passed  that  item  by  and  were 
getting  to  other  business,  but  apparently  there  is 
not  unanimous  agreement  to  that  effect. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  I  should  make  certain 
observations.  The  first  is  this :  The  United  States, 
and  I  think  France  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
although  I  can  speak  only  for  my  own  Govern- 
ment— came  to  this  conference  in  the  genuine  hope 
that  it  would  relax  international  tensions.  This 
is  the  first  of  these  conferences,  the  first  time  we 
four  have  met  together  in  5  years ;  and  we  hoped 
that  this  conference  would  show  the  utility  of 
meetings  of  this  sort.  I  think  the  United  States 
showed  that  when  we,  at  the  first  meeting,  accepted 
the  agenda  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  that  was  not  an  agenda 
which  we  liked.  We  knew,  however,  that  to  debate 
that  agenda  would  increase  tension,  and  it  was  our 


desire  to  allay  tension.  Therefore,  we  accepted 
an  agenda  which  we  did  not  like  as  a  contribution 
to  an  atmosphere  which  we  hoped  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  agenda  item  which  we  accepted  has  as  its 
first  phrase  the  words  "measures  for  reducing 
tensions  in  international  relations.''  I  think  that 
anyone  would  indeed  have  to  be  a  confii-med  opti- 
mist to  feel  that  the  discussions  so  far  under  that 
item  have  in  fact  served  to  reduce  international 
tensions.  The  charges  that  have  been  made  under 
that  item  and  the  replies  which  were  necessitated 
by  those  charges  have,  I  think,  not  gone  far  to 
relax  international  tensions. 

I  don't  believe  that  this  conference — the  first,  I 
repeat,  in  5  years — will  justify  itself  and  make  it 
easier  to  maintain  these  channels  of  personal  con- 
tact at  a  high  level,  unless  we  can  do  better  than 
we  have  been  doing  so  far.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference, to  justify  itself,  must  get  down  to  serious 
problems  which  we  are  competent  to  solve  and 
which  are  peculiarly  our  duty  to  solve  here  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  rather  than  to  roam  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  raising  issues  which  we  all  know 
cannot  be  solved  here,  and  the  discussion  of  which 
merely  increases  international  tension.  So  far,  all 
that  this  conference  has  done — now  in  its  fifth  day 
of  deliberations — is  to  discuss  f  utilely  how  to  create 
new  conferences.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  confer- 
ences can  do  nothing  better  than  to  create  new 
conferences,  and  the  new  conferences  do  nothing 
better  than  to  create  more  new  conferences,  the 
whole  conference  method  will  become  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  we  with  it. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
really  believes  the  cause  of  world  peace  will  be  ad- 
vanced and  world  tension  relaxed  by  our  having  to 
debate  here  a  resolution  which  is  hoaiy  with  age, 
being  the  precise  resolution  which  was  introduced 
into  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  2  years 
ago,  which  has  been  discussed  and  discussed  with- 
out result ;  ^  and  if  this  conference  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  busy  itself  with  these  already- 
proved  abortive  proposals,  then  I  don't  think  we 
are  justifying  the  time  and  effort  which  we  are 
spending  here,  or  meeting  the  hopes  which  the 
world  places  in  us.  There  are  two  problems  on 
which  we  could  do  serious  constructive  business, 
the  problem  of  Germany  and  the  problem  of 
Austria.  If  we  could  solve  these  problems,  or 
either  of  these  problems,  or  if  we  could  make 
progress  toward  a  solution  of  these  problems  or 
either  of  these  problems,  or  indeed  if  we  could, 
like  sensible  people,  talk  about  them  in  a  serious 
way — any  one  of  these  things  would  justify  our 
being  here  and  would  give  rise  to  the  hope  that 
we  are  able  to  talk  together  in  a  sensible  and  decent 
way  around  the  table.  That  would  go  far  to  reduce 
world  tensions.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  meet- 

'  For  text  of  the  re.solution  as  introduced  at  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly  and  an  analysis  by  U.S.  representatives, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  829. 
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ing  is  to  be  devoted  to  propaganda  on  well-known 
subjects,  and  the  repetition  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, tlien  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  will 
have  achieved  that  relaxation  of  world  tension 
which  professes  to  be  the  first  point  on  the  agenda 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  30 

This  second  item  of  our  agenda  deals  with  "the 
German  question"  and  also  "the  problem  of  insur- 
ing European  security."  History  compels  us  to 
treat  these  two  matters  together. 

From  this  very  city  where  we  are,  still  largely 
in  ruins,  have  been  launched  two  world  wars.  Two 
of  our  four  countries,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  suffered  land  invasion  both  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  invaded  by  air.  All  four  of  us  have  twice  had 
to  marshal  to"  the  full  our  human  and  material 
resources  in  order  to  withstand  and  finally  to 
throw  back  the  tides  of  German  aggi'ession. 

Surely  we  have  a  vital  interest  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  such  aggressions 
should  never  occur  again.  Indeed,  that  concern  is 
shared  by  the  German  people  themselves  who  have 
suffered  cruelly  from  militarism  and  tyranny  from 
some  of  their  own  people. 

The  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  during 
these  two  world  wars  have  now  placed  in  our  hands 
a  large  measure  of  power  to  influence  the  future, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  coming  years  will  preface  a  durable  peace  or 
another  disastrous  war. 

Nine  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  German 
armistice,  and  peace  is  still  unmade.  In  many 
ways,  that  delay  is  a  reproach  to  us.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter.  The  immediate 
aftermath  of  a  bitter  and  exhausting  war  usually 
finds  that  reason  is  submerged  by  sentiments  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  instinctive  reaction  at 
that  time  is  to  turn  to  repression  as  a  means  to 
future  safety.  But  the  lapse  of  time  restores  rea- 
son to  its  proper  place  and  now,  9  years  having 
passed,  we  should  be  able  to  invoke  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  to  be  our  guides. 

The  problem  that  we  face  here  has  two  major 
aspects.  First,  there  is  the  task  of  uniting  Ger- 
many, and  secondly,  there  is  the  task  of  insuring 
that  a  united  Germany  shall  be  a  peaceful  Ger- 
many. I  shall  first  speak  of  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man unification. 

The  partition  of  Germany  creates  a  basic  source 
of  instability,  and  there  is  little  merit  in  our  talk- 
ing about  peace  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  per- 
petuating conditions  which  endanger  the  peace. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  free  and  united 
Germany  is  essential  to  stable  peace  in  Europe  and 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  four  nations  which 
are  represented  here  around  this  table. 

How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  there  is  this  dis- 
unity— this  disunity  of  Germany  which  is,  as  I 


say,  a  danger  to  peace  ?  We  here  are  not  free  from 
responsibility  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  the 
disagreement  of  our  four  nations  which  has  created 
the  present  division  of  Germany.  It  is  the  dis- 
agreement of  our  four  nations  which  perpetuates 
the  present  division  of  Germany,  and  it  is  only  we 
who  can  end  this  division  of  Germany. 

As  I  jiointed  out  in  some  earlier  remarks  that  I 
made,  that  fact — the  fact  that  we  four  have  a 
unique  responsibility  in  Germany — should  make 
this  German  problem  a  central  theme  of  our  work 
here.  It  can  be  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  really  qualified  to  work  together  for  peace. 

There  exists  this  partition  of  Germany  which  is 
a  tlireat  to  the  peace.  It  is  in  our  power  to  end  it. 
All  that  is  needed  to  end  it  is  that  we  should  have 
the  will  to  end  it.  If  we  do  not  have  that  will, 
then  I  say  we  may  be  peace-loving  nations,  but 
we  are  not  peace-seeking  nations. 


Mr.  Eden's  Plan 

Mr.  Eden  yesterday  submitted  a  precise  and  a 
detailed  plan  to  achieve  the  unification  and  free- 
dom of  Germany  by  an  orderly  series  of  actions 
that  would  start  with  free  elections.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  British  proposal  is  clear,  is  reasonable, 
and  is  well-designed  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment  a  full  German  settlement,  including 
a  German  peace  treaty. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  discussions  here  around 
the  table,  as  we  debate  this  intricate  matter,  may 
suggest  the  desirability  of  some  modifications  in 
detail  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Eden  has  submitted 
and  perhaps  some  clarifications.  Certainly  I 
think  we  must  all  have  an  open  mind  on  that,  and 
I  certainly  have  an  open  mind.  But  I  do  say 
that  in  general  I  endorse  the  proposal  that  has  been 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
associate  myself  with  it. 

Tliere  are  one  or  two  observations  which  I  would 
make,  particularly  suggested  by  some  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Molotov.  Mr.  Molotov  has, 
for  example,  suggested  that  the  proposal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  in  essence  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  four  occupying  powers  to  im- 
pose unification  upon  Germany  rather  than  letting 
the  Germans  work  out  their  own  affairs.  As  I 
read  Mr.  Eden's  project,  it  would  be  just  the 
contrary. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  essential  steps  in  the 
entire  unification  process,  including  their  timing, 
are  left  up  to  the  freely  elected  representatives  of 
the  German  people.  Who  is  it  under  this  plan 
who  will  draft  the  new  constitution?  It  will  be 
the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the  German 
people.  Wlio  will  set  up  a  provisional  all-German 
authority  and  later  on  the  all-German  govern- 
ment? The  all-German  national  assembly.  Who 
decides  when  powers  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  existing  regimes  in  Eastern  and  Western  Ger- 
many to  the  all-German  government,  and  what  in- 
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ternational  rights  and  obligations  it  shall  assume? 
Again,  the  national  assembly  and  the  all-German 
government. 

As  I  read  the  plan,  the  entire  emphasis  seems  to 
be  on  enabling  freely  elected  German  authorities 
to  make  the  crucial  decisions  all  along  the  road  to 
a  final  German  settlement.  That  observation 
brings  me  to  comment  on  another  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Molotov  has  commented,  namely,  this 
problem  of  free  elections. 

Any  proper  plan  for  German  unification  must 
provide  adequate  safeguards  of  election  freedoms. 
This  it  seems  is  covered  by  the  proposal  that  we 
are  considering.  Conditions  of  genuine  freedom 
must  exist  not  only  on  election  day  itself,  but  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  before  the  votes  are 
cast,  and  also  after  the  elections,  in  order  to  insure 
that  there  shall  be  no  reprisals,  and  that  everyone 
may  safely  vote  his  convictions. 

To  take  care  of  this  latter  point,  the  United 
Kingdom  plan  would  maintain  the  supervisory 
machinery  in  operation  until  the  all-German  gov- 
ernment assumes  full  control  and  is  able  to  assure 
democratic  freedoms  throughout  Germany  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitution. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  50  million  inhabitants 
of  Western  Germany  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
cooperate  to  insure  such  free  elections.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  my  Government  and  also,  I  believe, 
for  tlie  French  and  British  Governments.  The 
18  million  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  zone  deserve 
the  same  kind  of  assurances,  and  I  trust  that  my 
Soviet  colleague  will  agree  to  the  importance  of 
providing  those  assurances. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  made  some  observations  about 
the  pending  proposal  which  seem  to  me  to  imply 
a  lack  of  full  understanding  of  that  proposal,  or 
possibly,  I  might  suggest,  the  need  of  further  clar- 
ification of  the  proposal.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  those  matters  myself,  because  I  am  confident 
that  Mr.  Eden,  who  submitted  the  plan,  will  him- 
self deal  with  these  matters.  But  as  I  read  the 
plan,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  type  of  objections 
which  Mr.  Molotov  has  indicated,  and  I  hope  that, 
on  the  basis  of  further  clarifications,  he  would  find 
that  the  plan  itself,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines, 
is  reasonable  and  one  that  we  could  proceed  to 
adopt  as  providing  a  way  of  bringing  an  end  to 
this  dangerous  condition  of  the  continued  partition 
of  Germany. 


Problem  of  Security 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  referred  to  as  the 
second  aspect  of  the  problem,  that  is  the  problem 
of  security.  We  want  Germany  unified,  l3ut  also 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  a  united  Germany  will  be 
a  peaceful  Germany.  As  I  have  said,  the  elapsed 
time  since  the  armistice  should  enable  us  now 
calmly — and  I  hope  wisely — to  consider  how  best 
to  achieve  this  indispensable  result. 

On  this  point,  history  has  much  to  teach  us.     It 
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teaches  us  that  a  stable  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
some  countries  imposing  upon  other  countries  dis- 
criminatory restrictions.  These  methods  fail  by 
their  very  nature.  They  fail  because  they  present 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and 
themselves.  They  provoke  efforts  to  demonstrate 
sovereign  equality.  The  very  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  create  controls  in  themselves  breed 
international  lawlessness  and  violence. 

The  tragic  failures  of  the  past  should  warn  us 
not  to  resort  here  to  the  methods  that  have  so  often 
been  tried  and  as  often  failed.  If  we  do  not  want 
a  revival  of  German  militarism  and  an  excess  of 
nationalism,  we  must  ourselves  admit  the  natural 
and  proper  desire  of  the  German  people  to  be 
equals  in  the  family  of  nations.  We  must  enable 
them  to  contribute  to  a  system  of  security,  which, 
threatening  none,  defends  all. 

Our  problem  consists,  most  of  all,  in  finding  a 
worthy  outlet  for  the  great  energy  and  the  vitality 
of  the  German  people.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
that  vitality  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  camiot  be 
forcibly  repressed  for  long,  and  it  is  a  fact  which 
need  not  destroy  the  welfare  of  all  of  Europe,  but 
which  can  be  brought  to  serve  that  welfare. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  find  a  way  in  which  the 
energies  of  all  of  the  European  countries  which 
form  a  natural  community  will  be  pooled  in  com- 
mon constructive  tasks  rather  than  perverted  to 
struggles  by  one  to  dominate  the  other. 

That  vision  is  already  being  translated  into 
reality.  Under  the  leadership  of  France,  six  na- 
tions of  continental  Europe  are  establishing  a 
community.  Already,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity exists.  The  same  six  countries  have 
signed  to  create  a  defense  community,  and  other 
aspects  of  community  association  are  being 
actively  explored. 

U.  K.  Support  for  Defense  Community 

We  have  welcomed  the  steps  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  taken  to  associate  itself  with  and 
support  this  community.  The  United  States  also, 
although  not  itself  a  European  power,  would  asso- 
ciate itself  durably  with  the  community  tlvrough 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which,  I  recall,  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  military  alliance. 

The  Soviet  Union  professes  to  fear  that  this  new 
community  which  is  being  born  might  be  danger- 
ous to  it.  This  community,  it  is  true,  will  make 
Europe  healthy,  more  prosperous,  and  in  that 
sense  more  strong,  but  that  is  nothing  to  fear  if  at 
the  same  time  Europe  is  made  more  peaceful. 

That  is  the  purpose  and  that  would  be  the  sure 
result.  No  more  will  there  be  national  armies  to 
fight  each  other  and  to  invade  others  in  a  quest  for 
national  triumphs.  There  will  be  only  the  com- 
mon army  so  interlocked  that  no  single  member  of 
the  community  could  in  practice  commit  armed 
aggression.  There  would  be  no  more  German 
Army.     There  would  be  no  German  General  Staff, 
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and  the  military  service  of  individual  Germans 
would  be  closely  restricted. 

Such  a  Euroi2eau  army  could  go  into  action  only 
in  response  to  great  and  pressing  needs  of  self- 
defense.  It  could  not  be  used  without  the  con- 
currence of  countries  which  themselves  have  had 
bitter  experience  with  German  militarism  and 
which  could  never  be  a  party  to  its  revival. 

The  West  German  Federal  Kepublic,  represent- 
ing over  two-thirds  of  the  German  people,  has 
eagerly  turned  toward  the  building  of  a  European 
community  in  which  its  own  nationalism  will  be 
submerged. 

It  is  indeed  a  historic  moment  when  the  Ger- 
mans have  come  to  realize  the  danger  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  Eui-ope  if  their  energies  are  con- 
fined to  nationalistic  channels  and  if  their  future 
success  must  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  national 
grandeur.  The  German  desire  to  bury  the  ex- 
cesses of  German  nationalism  is  a  desire  that  can- 
not be  rei:)ulsed  without  grave  hazards  for  the 
future. 

Surely  this  is  a  matter  which  the  four  of  us 
ought  to  be  able  to  consider  together  with  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  bound  together  by  the  same  inter- 
ests. The  United  States  credits  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  achieve  security  in  Eu- 
rojie.  Certainly  that  is  our  own  desire.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  a  division  between  >is  on  this 
matter  created  the  very  insecurity  which  we  all 
would  banish. 

My  plea  is  therefore  that  we  explore  this  matter, 
not  in  any  sense  as  representing  opposing  sides, 
but  as  a  group  of  countries  which,  with  the  Ger- 
mans, seek  a  single  goal — the  transforming  of 
Europe  from  a  cockpit  of  war  to  a  home  of  abid- 
ing peace. 


METHOD  OF  REUNIFICATION 

Me7norandum  submitted  on  January  29  hy  Mr. 

Eden 

German  reunification  and  the  conclusion  of  a  freely 
negotiated  peace  treaty  with  a  United  Germany  should 
be  achieved  in  the  following  stages : 

I.  Free  elections  throughout  Germany. 

II.  The  convocation  of  a  national  assembly  resulting 
from  those  elections. 

III.  The  drafting  of  a  constitution  and  the  preparation 
of  peace  treaty  negotiations. 

IV.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the  formation 
of  an  all-German  government  responsible  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty. 

V.  The  signature  and  entry  into  force  of  the  peace 
treaty. 


I.  Free  Elections  Throughout  Germany 

Free  and  secret  elections  should  be  held  throughout 
Germany  including  Berlin  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
These  elections  must  be  held  In  conditions  of  genuine  free- 
dom. Safeguards  must  be  agreed  to  assure  this  freedom 
before,  dnriny  and  after  the  elections.  The  elections 
must  also  be  supervised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
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sure  that  these  safeguards  are  observed  and  that  the  elec- 
tions are  properly  conducted. 


PREPARATION   FOR  ELECTIONS 

a.  The  electoral  law.  The  electoral  law  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  four  occupying  powers,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  electoi-al  laws  already  drafted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Federal  Bundestag  and  the  Soviet  zone  Volks- 
kammer.  When  approved,  it  should  be  promulgated 
throughout  Germany  by  the  four  powers.  Elections 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

6.  Guaranties  for  free  elections.  The  draft  electoral 
law  must  contain  pi-ovisions  which  will  guarantee  the  gen- 
uine freedom  of  the  elections.  These  include,  amongst 
others :  Freedom  of  movement  throughout  Germany. 
Freedom  of  presentation  of  candidates.  Immunity  of 
candidates.  Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  victimisa- 
tion. Freedom  of  association  and  political  meetings. 
Freedom  of  expression  for  all.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television  and  free  circulation  of  newspapere, 
periodicals,  etc.  Secrecy  of  the  vote.  Security  of  polling 
stations  and  ballot  boxes. 

r.  Supervision  of  the  elections.  Supervision  should  be 
carried  out  by  a  suiiervisory  commission  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany.  There  should  be  a  central  body  with 
subordinate  bodies  at  Land  and  local  levels.  All  votes 
should  be  counted  and  verified  at  local  headquarters  in 
the  presence  of  the  supervisory  commission. 

i.  Composition  of  the  supervisory  commission :  The 
commission  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
four  powers  with  or  without  participation  of  neutrals. 

(■/.  Organisation  of  the  commission :  The  commission 
should  work  on  a  committee  basis.  Its  decisions  should 
lie  taken  by  a  majority  vote. 

Hi.  Functions  and  powers  of  the  commission  :  The  prin- 
cipal task  of  the  commission  will  be  to  insure  that  the 
elections  take  place  in  genuine  freedom  and  In  strict 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law. 


METHOD  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  ABOVE  PREPARATIONS 

The  foreign  ministers  must  in  the  first  place  agree  on 
the  principles  contained  in  this  plan.  Tliey  will  then 
give  instructions  accordingly  to  a  working  group  con- 
sisting of  the  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  of  the 
four  powers  or  their  representatives  which  will  work  out 
the  necessary  details  and  submit  a  report. 

This  report  should  include  in  particular: 

1.  A  draft  of  the  all-German  electoral  law. 

2.  Detailed  recommendations  regarding  the  supervision 
of  the  elections. 

The  working  group  should  begin  work  not  later  than 
two  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  conference. 
It  should  submit  its  report  to  the  four  governments  not 
later  than  one  month  after  beginning  its  work. 

11.  The  National  Assembly 

All-German  elections  will  establish  an  all-German  na- 
tional assembly.  The  first  task  of  this  assembly  will  be 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution. 

During  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  elections  and 
full  assumption  of  control  by  the  all-German  government 
it  will  be  desirable  for  part  of  the  supervisory  machinery 
to  remain  in  operation  in  order  to  prevent  action  after 
the  elections  which  would  impair  conditions  of  genuine 
freedom  under  which  they  will  have  been  held.  Recom- 
mendations on  this  .subject  should  be  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  working  group. 


III.  Drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  Establishment 
of  a  Provisional  All-German  Authority 

The  national  assembly  will  begin  drafting  a  constitution 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its  first  meeting.    Meanwhile,  it 
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may  form  a  provisional  all-Germnn  authority  cbarged  witli 
assisting  the  assenilily  in  drafting  a  constitution  and  with 
preparing  the  nucleus  of  future  all-German  ministries.  If 
the  assembly  so  decides  the  authority  may  also  open  with 
the  four  powers,  on  a  preliminary  basis,  negotiations  for 
a  peace  treaty. 


IV.  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Formation  of 
an  All-German  Government  Responsible  for  the 
Negotiation  of  the  Peace  Treaty 


The  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  final  draft  has  been  agreed. 
Immediately  it  has  been  adopted,  an  all-German  govern- 
ment will  be  formed.  This  government  will  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  peace 
treaty.  At  the  same  time,  such  other  institutions  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  constitution  shall  be  established. 

As  soon  as  the  all-German  government  has  been  formed, 
the  national  assembly  will  determine  how  tlie  powers  of 
the  Federal  government  and  the  German  authorities  in  the 


Soviet  zone  shall  be  transferred  to  the  all-German  govern- 
ment and  how  the  two  former  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  all-German  government  shall  have  the  authority  to 
assume  the  international  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  and  to 
conclude  such  other  international  agreements  as  it  may 
wish. 

Until  entry  into  force  of  tlie  peace  treaty  each  of  the 
four  powers  will  exercise  with  respect  to  the  national 
assembly  and  the  all-German  government  only  those  of  its 
rights  which  relate  to  the  stationing  of  armed  forces  in 
Germany  and  the  protection  of  their  security,  Berlin,  the 
reunitication  of  Germany  and  a  peace  treaty. 

Decisions  of  the  national  assembly  and  the  all-German 
government  in  carrying  out  this  plan  will  not  require  the 
approval  of  the  four  iMwers.  Sucli  decisions  may  not  be 
disapproved  except  by  majority  vote  of  the  four  powers. 


V.  Signature  and   Entry    Into   Force  of  the   Peace 
Treaty 

Signatories  to  the  treaty  should  include  all  states  or  the 
successors  thereof  which  were  at  war  with  Germany.  The 
treaty  should  enter  into  force  when  ratified  by  the  four 
powers  and  by  Germany. 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  ^ 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January  23, 195^. 

The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the 
attached  report  which  embodies  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
which  was  constituted  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
215,  83d  Congress,  1st  session,  approved  August 
7, 1953,  67  Stat.  472. 

The  document  is  a  composite  of  the  thinking 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  At  times  each  of  us 
might  have  expressed  the  ideas  with  different 
language  or  emphasis  had  he  been  writing  it  for 
himself.  Wliere  individual  differences  reached 
the  point  of  requiring  separate  statement  those 
concurrences  or  dissents  have  been  included. 

Participation  in  the  work  of  this  Commission 
has  been  a  richly  rewarding  experience  for  all  of 

'  II.  Doc.  200,  S3d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


On  January  23  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  last  August  (Bulletin  of  August  31,  1953, 
p.  279),  transmitted  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Printed  here  are  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  introduction,  the  section  entitled 
"The  Postwar  Dollar  Program,"  and  the  principal 
recommendations  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission's  members.  The  recommendations  are 
printed  under  the  same  lieadings  and  subheadings, 
and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  report  itself.  The 
full  text  of  the  report  includes  additional  narrative 
under  the  various  headings,  as  well  as  texts  of  dis- 
senting opinions  and  other  stjitements  by  individual 
members  of  the  Commission. 

On  .January  30  Chairman  Randall  transmitted  a 
minority  report  submitted  by  Representatives 
Daniel  A.  Reed  and  Richard  M.  Simpson. 

Copies  of  the  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  35  cents 
and  15  cents,  respectively. 


the  members.  We  have  sensed  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  which  presently  rests 
upon  the  United  States,  and  have  had  a  remark- 
able opportunity  to  survey  the  broad  problems 
and  opportunities  with  which  our  country  is  con- 
fronted in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy. 
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The  time  available  to  us  for  this  study  has  been 
extremely  short,  but  we  have  pressed  our  work  to 
early  termination  because  of  the  obvious  urgency 
of  the  matters  involved. 

We  submit  this  report  without  waiting  for 
printing  of  the  documentation  prepared  by  the 
Commission's  extraordinarily  able  staff.  This 
material  will  be  published  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  supplement. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  B.  Randall, 

ChairmaTi. 


INTRODUCTION 

As  directed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which 
our  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  guided  by  a 
sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  have 
endeavored  faithfully  to  re-examine  the  interna- 
tional relationships  of  the  United  States  in  the 
economic  field,  as  they  bear  upon  the  soundness  of 
our  domestic  economy  and  the  security  of  our 
citizens. 

Dominating  our  thinking  throughout,  has  been 
the  sobering  realization  that  the  policies  pursued 
and  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  economic  policy  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Our  Nation  bears  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity of  world  leadership.  Though  not  of  our 
seeking,  it  is  one  that  we  may  be  fated  to  bear  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  If  we  bear  it  with  under- 
standing, courage,  and  honor,  we  can  make  incal- 
culable contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
advancement  of  human  welfare. 

In  our  discharge  of  this  responsibility,  we  sliall 
find  at  times  that  our  views  will  differ  from  those 
held  by  other  free  peoples.  On  such  occasions 
we  must  display  forbearance,  but  never  falter  in 
the  high  quality  of  our  leadership. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  own  citizens  are  constantly  at  stake 
as  we  take  significant  steps  in  foreign  economic 
policy,  though  the  effects  of  such  decisions  may  at 
times  seem  remote  to  the  individual,  or  difficult  of 
evaluation. 

The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  make  wise  decisions,  and 
to  take  them  promptly,  is  grave  indeed. 

How  then  shall  our  Government  determine  what 
is  wise  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy? 

Ours  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  dynamic,  the 
most  resilient,  the  most  creative  economies  in  the 
world.  Never  has  it  seemed  more  powerful  than 
it  is  today.  AVhat,  therefore,  could  be  wiser  than 
to  determine  what  are  the  sources  of  that  strength, 
and  then  to  build  upon  these  as  we  play  our  part 
in  the  international  economy  ? 

The  strength  of  our  domestic  economy  requires 
adherence  to  three  fundamental  principles : 


1.  The  freest  possible  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  talents  and  initiative  in 
the  utilization  of  private  resources  and  through 
the  free  association  of  workers. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  vigorous,  but  fair,  com- 
petition. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  broad  free  market  for 
goods  and  services. 

Our  primary  reliance  should  therefore  be  upon 
the  incentives  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
stimulating  effects  of  competition,  and  the  stabiliz- 
ing influence  of  free  markets. 

In  moving  toward  a  fresh  release  of  these  ex- 
pansive forces,  here  and  abroad,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  repeal  history.  The  present  fabric  of  our 
laws,  the  obligations  which  we  have  assumed  under 
the  necessities  of  national  defense,  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  our  people,  the  basic  protective  stand- 
ards of  our  laws  that  safeguard  wages,  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture,  must  all  be  respected. 
Where  changes  are  required  they  must  be  em- 
barked upon  gradually,  with  every  precaution 
possible  taken  to  avoid  dislocations  in  our  present 
systems  of  production,  and  distress  to  individual 
citizens. 

Changes  when  made  must  take  us  toward  recog- 
nizable goals.  We  must  know  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  and  advance  steadily  and  intelli- 
gently toward  those  known  objectives.  We  must 
avoid  the  instability  of  the  improvised. 

Boldness  will  be  required.  We  have  outgrown 
some  former  practices. 

The  larger  interests  of  all  our  people  must  at 
all  times  be  our  standard  of  conduct. 

Responsible  behavior  on  our  part,  moreover, 
requires  that  we  recognize  our  own  limitations  and 
restrict  our  commitments  to  our  capabilities.  Our 
first  obligation  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, is  to  keep  the  United  States  strong.  Only 
from  that  firm  base  shall  we  be  able  intelligently 
and  worthily  to  measure  up  to  our  great  responsi- 
bility in  world  leadership. 

That  from  our  own  resources  we  have  already 
poured  out  vast  sums  to  help  reconstruct  a  war- 
torn  world,  and  to  further  our  own  security,  is 
common  knowledge.  But  the  extent  to  wliich 
there  still  exists  a  serious  distortion  in  our  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
not  so  clearly  understood. 

Basic,  therefore,  to  any  survey  of  our  foreign 
economic  problems  is  an  analysis  of  the  so-called 
dollar  gap. 


THE  POSTWAR  DOLLAR  PROBLEM 

During  the  period  1946  through  1953,  the 
United  States  transferred  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
through  gifts  and  loans  $33  billion  of  goods  and 
services,  exclusive  of  military  items.     This  total 
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■was  equal  to  more  than  one- fourth  of  all  Ameri- 
can exports.  The  fact  that  after  so  large  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance,  carried  out  over  so  long  a 
period,  tlie  rest  of  the  world  still  finds  it  necessary 
to  maintain  drastic  restrictions  on  trade  and  pay- 
ment, directed  particularly  against  this  country, 
indicates  strikingly  the  gravity  of  the  world's 
dollar  pi-oblem. 

The  average  world  dollar  deficit  of  $4  billion  a 
year  covers  up  large  and  significant  fluctuations 
as  well  as  a  declining  trend.  In  1947,  before  the 
Marshall  plan  began,  the  deficit  reached  a  peak 
of  $11  billion,  which  was  reduced  by  almost  one- 
half  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  first  impact  of  the  Korean  war  was  greatly 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  somewhat  more  than  $1 
billion  in  1950,  owing  largely  to  our  heavy  buying 
of  raw  materials  and  other  goods  and  services 
from  abroad.  But  in  1951  the  pendulum  swung 
the  other  way,  as  the  European  countries  felt  the 
impact  of  the  previous  great  rise  of  raw  material 
prices  as  compared  with  the  pre-Korean  level, 
while  the  raw  materials  exporting  countries,  once 
the  buying  rush  had  subsided,  felt  the  effects  of 
the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  and  value  of  their 
exports.  In  the  past  two  years  there  has  again 
been  a  marked  improvement.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war  our  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  mil- 
itai-y  exports,  has  come  into  balance ;  and  foreign 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  increased  at  a  rate 
that  is  currently  running  at  well  over  $2  billion 
per  year. 

Of  major  importance  for  this  report  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  current  improvement.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  conclude  that 
the  world's  dollar  problem  has  at  length  been 
solved.  This  conclusion  gains  plausibility  from 
the  fact  that,  with  some  important  exceptions, 
the  Western  European  countries  have  been  making 
substantial  economic  progress.  Their  industrial 
production  is  now  much  above  prewar;  foreign 
trade,  both  within  Western  Europe  and  with  the 
outside  world,  is  also  much  above  prewar;  the 
internal  financial  situation  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries has  much  improved  and  inflation  has  been 
checked;  direct  internal  controls  have  been  re- 
moved or  relaxed  and,  again  with  some  exceptions, 
general  monetary  and  fiscal  controls  have  been 
more  effectively  applied.  Finally,  through  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, significant  headway  has  been  made  toward 
liberalizing  trade  and  widening  the  area  of  multi- 
lateral trade  and  payment,  both  within  Western 
Europe  and  with  its  overseas  trading  areas. 

This  is  an  impressive  record,  and  this  Commis- 
sion feels  confidence  in  its  conclusion  that  genuine 
progress  has  been  made  toward  establishing  the 
conditions  in  which  multilateral  trade  and  pay- 
ment may  be  made  worldwide,  and  the  dollar  def- 
icit removed,  not  primarily  through  trade  and 
payment  restrictions  but  in  a  relatively  free  mar- 
ket.   But  it  is  the  Commission's  view  that  much 


yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  a  depend- 
able and  durable  solution  of  the  dollar  problem 
can  be  achieved. 

In  interpreting  the  current  improvement,  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  a  number  of  facts.  It  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  favorable  change  for 
Western  Europe  in  the  "terms  of  trade" — a  decline 
of  import  prices  relative  to  export  prices — due 
largely  to  the  decline  of  raw  materials  prices  from 
the  high  level  created  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  Europe's  terms  of  trade  have 
worsened  since  before  World  War  II  owing, 
basically,  to  the  large  growth  of  world  industrial 
output  since  prewar  and  to  the  relatively  small 
growth  of  production  of  raw  materials  and  food, 
due  in  part  to  the  urge  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  to  industrialize  and  diversify  their 
economies.  Looking  to  the  future,  there  will  be 
a  major  problem  of  developing  the  raw  materials 
needed  by  the  continuing  industrial  expansion; 
and  though  in  the  end  this  may  prove  one  of  the 
main  ways  of  achieving  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  world  trade  imbalance,  it  suggests  also  that  for 
a  long  time  to  come  the  terms  of  trade  may  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  chief  problems.  Here, 
clearly,  is  an  area  of  international  policy  which 
should  command  our  most  serious  attention. 

Other  uncertainties  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  direct  restriction  abroad  of  dollar 
imports,  the  potential  demand  for  dollar  goods 
and  services,  in  a  free  market  and  with  convertible 
currencies,  could  substantially  exceed  the  present 
restricted  demand.  There  is  the  further  fact  that 
the  recent  high  level  of  American  imports,  rela- 
tive to  earlier  years,  has  been  closely  linked  with 
the  high  level  of  our  gi-oss  national  product.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  our  imports  are  very 
sensitive  to  our  level  of  national  income,  and  that 
any  contraction  here  has  a  multiplied  effect  in 
reducing  foreign  exports  to  this  country. 

There  is,  furthermore,  an  element  of  illusion 
in  the  present  apparent  balanced  position  of  our 
trade  (apart  from  military  exports),  in  that  large 
"extraordinary"  dollar  expenditures  are  still  being 
made  by  the  United  States  in  other  countries.  As 
of  the  end  of  1953  these  were  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $3  billion.  These  extraordinary 
expenditures  consist  of  disbursements  by  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  establishments  abroad,  offshore 
procurement,  and  stockpiling.  If  economic  aid 
is  also  included,  the  total  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, as  of  the  end  of  1953,  was  running  at 
about  the  rate  of  $5  billion  per  year.  Against  this 
total  should  be  credited  the  current  increase  of 
foreign  gold  and  dollar  reserves  which  is  running 
at  a  rate  of  over  $2  billion  per  year.  There  is  thus 
a  concealed  dollar  gap  of  some  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion  annually,  which  would  be  increased  if  there 
were  a  change  in  the  economic  situation,  such  as  a 
recession  here  or  a  deterioration  in  Western 
Europe's  terms  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  major  parts  of  our  ^^ex- 
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traordinary"  expenditures  abroad  are  comiected 
with  our  defense  effort,  and  that  the  Western 
European  countries'  own  defense  programs  affect 
adversely  their  trade  position,  by  increasing  their 
essential  imports  and  by  absorbing  resources  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  expanding  their 
exports. 

Surveying  the  postwar  experience  as  a  whole, 
the  Commission  believes,  as  already  stated,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  a  dependable 
international  balance.  It  believes  that  the  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  on  many  fronts  and  that  too 
much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  any  one 
line  of  attack.  There  is  no  single  or  simple  solu- 
tion. The  final  solution  will  probably  depend 
even  more  upon  the  efforts  of  other  countries  than 
upon  our  own.  It  will  involve  their  continuing 
internal  efforts  to  achieve  sound  and  strong  econ- 
omies and  their  external  efforts  to  correct  their 
international  imbalance. 

This  report,  however,  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  steps  that  this  country  can  take  toward 
solving  the  world's  dollar  problem,  steps  that  will 
be  consistent  with  our  own  political,  economic, 
and  security  interests.  Or,  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  under  which  this  Commis- 
sion was  organized,  this  report  must  deal  with  the 
enlargement  of  international  trade  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  a  sound  domestic  economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Foreign'Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 

ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID 

The  Commission  recommends  that  economic  aid 
on  a  grant  basis  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  the  military  purpose  of  offshore  procure- 
ment to  be  served  effectively,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  contracts  for  the  production  of 
military  equipment  be  placed  abroad  on  the  basis 
of  the  considerations  of  cost,  availability,  and 
quality  of  the  items  purchased  that  govern  effective 
procurement  policy  at  home,  or  on  broad  strategic 
judgments  concerning  the  character  and  location 
of  the  military  production  base  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  joint  defense  effoi't  depends.  The  off- 
shore procurement  program  should  not  be  used  as 
a  form  of  general  economic  aid. 

The  Commission  recommends  further  that 
where  support  is  needed  to  maintain  military 
forces  or  to  conduct  military  operations  connected 
with  our  own  security  beyond  the  economic  ca- 
pacity of  a  country  to  sustain,  grants  should  be 
made,  not  loans. 

In  other  cases  where  substantial  economic  aid 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Unitecl  States 
but  cannot  be  obtained  from  private  or  interna- 
tional sources,  loans  should  be  made,  not  grants. 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Commission  recommends  that  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  congressional  appropriations, 
the  need  for  selecting  only  sound  projects,  the 
availability  of  trained  technicians,  and  good  ad- 
ministration, the  technical  cooperation  program 
be  pressed  forward  vigorously.  It  need  not  and 
should  not  become  a  "big  money"  program  and 
should  not  involve  capital  investments. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the 
United  States  continue  its  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Progi-am 
and  the  small  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  through  which  the  technical 
skills  of  many  countries  can  be  better  mobilized 
and  some  dependent  area  and  regional  problems 
can  be  more  effectively  approached  than  through 
bilateral  programs. 

United  States  Foreign  Investment 

THE  CONDITIONS  CONDUCIVE  TO  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

Tlie  ( Jo\ernment  can  and  should  give  full  diplo- 
matic support  to  the  acceptance  and  understand- 
ing abroad  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
creation  of  a  climate  conducive  to  private  foreign 
investment. 

The  United  States  Government  should  continue 
to  use  the  treaty  approach  to  establish  common 
rules  on  tiie  fair  treatment  of  foreign  investment. 

United  States  antitrust  policies  should  be  re- 
stated in  a  manner  which  would  clearly  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  each  country  to  regulate  trade 
within  its  own  borders.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  foreign  laws  or  estab- 
lished business  practices  which  encourage  restric- 
tive price,  production,  or  marketing  arrangements 
will  limit  the  willingness  of  United  States  busi- 
nessmen to  invest  abroad  and  will  reduce  the  bene- 
fits of  investment  from  abroad  to  the  economies 
of  the  host  countries. 

The  United  States  Government  should  make 
clear  that  primary  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
private  investment  to  undertake  the  job  of  assist- 
ing in  economic  development  abroad.  It  should 
point  out  that  United  States  resources  for  public 
loans  are  limited  and  inadequate  in  relation  to 
total  investment  needs,  and  that  public  lending 
or  other  forms  of  public  financing  will  not  be  a 
substitute  for  private  investment. 

U.  S.  TAXATION    AND  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

( 1 )   Rate  Reduction. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  there  be  a 
reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  at  least  14 
percentage  points  on  income  from  investment 
abroad. 

.  .  .  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress seek  to  provide  to  individuals  who  invest 
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abroad — by  means  of  a  rate  reduction,  a  foreign 
tax  credit,  or  some  other  device — preferential  tax 
treatment  comparable  to  that  already  recom- 
mended for  corporate  investors. 

(3)  Removal  of  Certain  Restnctions  on  Foreign 
Tax  Credits. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Congress 
remove  several  restrictions  wliicli  now  prevent  a 
person  wlio  invests  abroad  from  offsetting  in  full 
against  his  domestic  tax  the  appropriate  foreign 
taxes. 

( a)  Under  present  law  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion owning  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  may  credit  against  its 
United  States  tax  on  the  dividends  received  from 
the  foreign  corporation  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  foreign  income  taxes  paid  by  the  foreign  cor- 
poration on  the  earnings  from  which  the  dividend 
was  distributed.  Tliis  10  percent  ownership  re- 
quirement should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  satis- 
factory administrative  standards  can  be  devised 
for  dealing  with  smaller  holdings.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  investment  trusts,  not  only 
to  receive,  but  to  pass  on  to  the  individual  share- 
holder the  credit  for  foreign  taxes  available  to 
individual  investors. 

(Z>)  The  foreign  tax  credits  are  also  limited  to 
income  taxes  and  to  taxes  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  in- 
come. This  requirement  that  the  foreign  country 
have  a  general  income  tax  to  which  the  investor 
would  be  subject  in  the  absence  of  a  special  pro- 
vision applicable  to  him  has  clearly  been  too  re- 
strictive. The  interpretation  of  wliat  taxes  are  in 
lieu  of  income  taxes  should  be  liberalized  in  this 
and  other  respects. 

(c)  The  Commission  recommends  further  that 
the  "over-all"  limitation  on  foreign  tax  credits  be 
eliminated. 

(5)   The  Choice  of  Form  of  Investment  Abroad. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  United  States 
tax  law  should  not  penalize  investore  for  adopting 
the  form  of  oi'ganization  dictated  by  local  laws  or 
business  conditions  abroad.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  such  penalties  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  a  United  States  corporation  be  al- 
lowed the  option  of  treating  any  direct  foreign 
investment  either  as  a  branch  or  a  subsidiary  for 
United  States  tax  purposes,  regardless  of  which  of 
the  two  forms  of  organization  is  actually  chosen 
for  operations  abroad.  The  choice  of  treatment 
for  tax  purposes  should  be  binding,  however,  un- 
til for  good  cause  the  United  States  Treasury 
allows  a  change. 

GOVERNMENT  GUARANTY  OF  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  the 
program  of  guaranties  against  expropriation  or 
inconvertibility  of  exchange  be  given  a  further 
]>eriod  of  trial  and  that  during  this  period  guar- 


anty coverage  on  a  discretionary  basis  be  author- 
ized for  the  risks  of  war,  revolution,  and  insur- 
rection on  new  investments  abroad. 

Problems  of  Agriculture  and  Raw  Materials 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  FARM  POLICIES  AND 
ENLARGEMENT  OF   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cormnission,  it  is  necessary 
to  harmonize  our  agricultural  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies  without  sacrificing  the  sound  ob- 
jectives of  either. 

STEPS  TOWARD  RECONCILIATION  OF  FARM 
AND  TRADE  POLICIES 

The  Connnission  recommends  that  during  tlie 
life  of  the  1953  International  Wheat  Agreement 
its  operation  be  kept  under  critical  review,  that 
efforts  be  made  to  make  the  organization  contribute 
its  maximum  to  solving  pressing  problems,  and 
that  its  termination  in  1956  be  given  consideration. 

In  the  application  of  import  restrictions  on  farm 
products,  the  level  of  those  restrictions  should  be 
set  M'ith  full  regard  for  the  effects  on  overseas 
buying  power  and  the  possibility  that  such  restric- 
tions may  lead  to  retaliation  and  may  be  self-de- 
feating. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  dynamic  foreign 
economic  policy  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  cannot 
be  built  out  of  a  maze  of  restrictive  devices  such 
as  inflexible  price-support  progi'ams  which  result 
in  fixed  prices,  open  or  concealed  export  subsidies, 
import  quotas  at  home  and  abroad,  excessive  use  of 
tariffs  here  and  abroad,  exchange  restrictions,  and 
state  trading.  If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  which  will  make  its  best  contribution 
to  tlie  strengthening  of  our  long-term  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  for  farmers,  we  must 
move  as  rapidly  as  feasible  toward  the  elimination 
of  such  devices  as  a  part  of,  or  supplement  to,  our 
own  agricultural  policy. 

INSTABILITY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  PRICES 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  extensive 
resort  to  commodity  agreements  will  solve  the 
problem  of  price  instability;  and  it  believes  that 
such  agreements  introduce  rigidities  and  restraints 
that  impair  the  elasticity  of  economic  adjustment 
and  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  which 
are  fundamental  to  economic  progress. 

The  Commission  finds  the  same  objections  to 
the  jiroposals  for  unilateral  buffer  stock  action  by 
the  United  States  to  stabilize  world  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  constructive 
contributions  that  the  U.  S.  Government  can  make 
toward  greater  stability  of  world  prices  are : 

( 1 )  measures  tending  to  relax  or  remove  imped- 
iments to  United  States  foreign  trade  and  to  en- 
courage other  countries  to  move  in  the  same 
direction ; 
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(2)  a  policy  of  encouragement  of  diversifica- 
tion of  the  economies  of  the  countries  now  exces- 
sively dependent  upon  a  small  number  of  products, 
and  of  encouragement  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  to  pursue  policies  likely  to  attract  for- 
eign investors  to  participate  in  the  works  of 
diversification ; 

(3)  avoidance  of  actions  incidental  to  our  own 
commodity  control  and  stockpile  programs  that 
would  have  avoidably  disruptive  effects  upon 
world  prices ; 

(4)  continued  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  other  nations  to  improve  knowledge  of  world 
supply  and  demand  for  materials  and  foodstuffs, 
and  to  explore  possible  means  of  lessening  insta- 
bility ;  and 

(5)  policies  which  will  temper  the  fluctua.tions 
of  our  domestic  economy,  which  exert  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  world  prices. 


United  States  Dependence  on 
Imported  Materials 

RAW  MATERIALS 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  most  effective 
contribution  which  the  United  States  Government 
can  make  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  sources 
of  raw  materials  in  which  we  and  the  free  nations 
generally  are  deficient,  is  to  follow  policies  favor- 
able toward  private  investment  abroad  (as  recom- 
mended earlier  in  this  report),  and  to  advocate 
among  nations  adherence  to  principles  and  prac- 
tices hospitable  to  foreign  investors  and  conducive 
to  thrift  and  investment  by  their  own  nationals. 
One  principle  in  particular  must  be  stressed :  In- 
vestors in  the  development  of  sources  of  needed 
materials  must  be  assured  against  frustration  of 
their  ventures  by  unpredictable  or  capricious  levies 
on  exports  or  production  by  the  countries  of  origin. 
Also  our  tariff'  policy  toward  the  needed  materials 
should  be  such  as  to  offer  them  reasonably  easy 
access  to  the  United  States  market. 

SECURITY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  tariffs  or 
other  import  restrictions  on  raw  materials  should 
be  determined  on  economic  gi'ounds.  Upon  a 
finding  by  the  Executive  that  it  is  necessary  on 
solely  military  grounds  to  assure  a  strictly  do- 
mestic source  of  supply,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  purpose  should  be  accomplished 
by  other  means,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  borne 
in  the  defense  budget. 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Policy 

The  Buy  American  Act  and  legislative  provi- 
sions of  other  acts  containing  the  Buy  American 
principle  should  be  amended  to  give  authority  to 
the  President  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 


such  legislation  the  bidders  from  other  nations 
that  treat  our  bidders  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
own  nationals.  Pending  such  amendment,  the 
President  by  Executive  Order  should  direct  pro- 
curement agencies  in  the  public  interest  to  con- 
sider foreign  bids  which  satisfy  all  other  con- 
siderations on  substantially  the  same  price  basis 
as  domestic  bids. 

Congress  should  direct  the  President  to  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  undertake  a  study  of  the  tariff 
schedules  immediately,  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  framing  proposals  for  the  simplification  of 
commodity  definitions  and  rate  structures;  this 
study  should  be  completed  within  a  definite  time 
period  and  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be  pro- 
vided during  this  period  with  an  appropriately 
enlarged  staff.  Congi-ess  should  empower  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  such  recommendations, 
to  proclaim  such  changes  in  commodity  defini- 
tions and  changes  in  rates  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  provided  that  such  changes  do  not 
materially  alter  the  total  of  duties  collected  pur- 
suant to  any  group  of  rates  affected  by  such 
simplifying  changes  when  calculated  on  imports 
in  a  specified  base  period. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  formu- 
late proposals  designed  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  classifying  articles  not  enumerated  in  our 
tariff  schedules.  To  that  end,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  eliminating  the  multiple  and 
conflicting  standards  which  now  apply  in  the 
classification  of  such  articles,  such  as  "similitude" 
and  "component  of  chief  value,"  and  developing  a 
single  standard  of  classifications  for  the  widest 
practicable  application. 

The  Senate  should  promptly  consider  H.  R. 
6584  now  before  it,  which  would  amend  and  im- 
prove the  customs  valuation  provisions  of  our  law 
by  eliminating  so-called  "foreign  value"  as  a  basis 
of  valuation  and  by  other  simplifying  changes. 
In  addition,  the  Depai-tment  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  directed  to  make  a  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  and  effect  of  mak- 
ing greater  use  of  the  actual  invoice  price  of  im- 
ported goods  for  valuation  purposes  in  transac- 
tions between  a  buyer  and  a  seller  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  In  that  connection  it 
should  also  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  "anti- 
dumping" law. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  be  di- 
rected to  make  a  continuing  study  of  difficulties 
and  delays  in  customs  administration  and  to  report 
tlie  results  of  its  studies  each  year  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  any  proposals  for  legislative  action. 

a.  The  first  of  the  regular  reports  herein  recom- 
mended should  indicate  those  detailed  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  tariff  laws  which  should  be 
modified  so  that  adequate  discretion  can  be  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  speed  and  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  operation  of  customs. 
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J).  The  first  report  should  also  set  forth  progress 
made  through  recent  administrative  action  in 
simplifying  customs  procedures,  including^  meas- 
ures taken  in  accordance  with  the  Customs  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1953. 

In  connection  with  the  application  of  antidump- 
ing duties,  the  task  of  determining,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  "that  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to 
be  injured  .  .  ."  by  foreign  dumping,  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  directed  to  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  any  statutory  amendments  which 
may  be  needed  to  permit  the  continuance  of  ship- 
ments pending  investigation  of  suspected  dump- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  report  on  any 
measures  needed  to  effect  speedier  and  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  antidumping  provisions  in 
proper  cases. 

The  President  should  study  appropriate  meth- 
ods to  assure  that  American  industry  is  not  in- 
jured by  embargoes  upon  or  other  impediments 
to  exports  of  raw  materials  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  processing  here.  In  this  connection,  he 
should  direct  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  existing  countervaibng- 
duty  provisions  of  the  law,  should  consider  any 
alternative  measures  which  may  be  available  for 
achieving  this  purpose,  and  if  necessary  should 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Our  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  trade  mat- 
ters, as  reflected  in  our  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  policy,  should  not  be  changed. 

The  organizational  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  should  be  rene- 
gotiated with  a  view  to  confining  the  functions  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  sponsoring  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  recommending  broad  trade 
policies  for  individual  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lative or  other  appropriate  authorities  in  the  var- 
ious countries,  and  providing  a  forum  for 
consultation  regarding  trade  disputes.  The  or- 
ganizational provisions  renegotiated  in  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  either  as  a  treaty  or  by 
joint  resolution. 

The  President's  power  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  to 
place  them  in  force  should  be  extended  for  not  less 
than  3  years,  with  appropriate  safeguards.  Such 
a  period  should  give  time  for  considering  the 
effects  of  the  recommendations  for  action  here  and 
of  the  actions  taken  abroad  to  restore  multilateral 
trade  and  payments  as  in  the  past,  and  for  Con- 
gress to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  rene- 
gotiated organizational  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  recommended 
above.  Consideration  should  then  be  given  to 
extending  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  longer 
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period  than  3  years,  with  such  safeguards  as  expe- 
rience then  indicates  to  be  necessary. 

The  President  should  be  delegated  broad  powers 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  enter  into 
multilateral  negotiations  looking  toward  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  rates  on  a  gradual  basis.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  to  increase  rates  should  not  thereby 
be  curtailed.  The  President  should  be  authorized 
for  the  3  years  following  the  renewal  of  the  act 
to  reduce  tariff  rates  to  the  following  extent : 

a.  Pursuant  to  multilateral  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiation, the  President  should  be  authorized  to 
reduce  existing  tariff  rates  by  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  present  rates  in  each  of  the  first  3 
years  of  the  new  act. 

b.  On  the  basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  should  be  au- 
thorized, with  or  without  receiving  reciprocal  con- 
cessions, to  reduce  tariffs  by  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  rates  in  effect  January  1, 1945,  on  products 
which  are  not  being  imported  or  which  are  being 
imported  in  negligible  volume.  Any  such  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  in  steps  spread  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

c.  The  President  should  be  authorized  to  reduce 
to  50  percent  ad  valorem,  or  its  equivalent,  any 
rate  in  excess  of  that  ceiling,  except  that  any  such 
reduction  should  take  place  by  stages  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

d.  Keductions  in  rates  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
should  not  be  cumulative  as  to  any  coimnodity. 

e.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  existing 
prenegotiation  procedures,  including  public  notice 
and  hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
before  an  interdepartmental  committee,  should  be 
followed  and  peril  point  determinations  should  be 
made.  Moreover,  the  provisions  of  the  escape 
clause  should  apply  to  tariff  reductions  made  under 
this  authority. 

In  extending  the  tariff-negotiating  authority  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  should  direct  that  in 
future  negotiations  subdivisions  of  classification 
categories  which  would  give  rise  to  new  confusion 
or  controversy  over  classification  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

The  President  should  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  including  information  on  new  ne- 
gotiations undertaken,  changes  made  in  tariff  rates, 
and  reciprocal  concessions  obtained. 

The  escape  clause  and  the  peril  point  provisions 
should  be  retained.  However,  the  statute  should 
be  amended  expressly  to  spell  out  the  fact  that 
the  President  is  authorized  to  disregard  findings 
under  these  provisions  whenever  he  finds  that  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  requires  it. 

The  same  standards  of  sanitation  and  health 
should  be  applied  to  imported  as  to  domestic 
goods.  Plants  and  animal  quarantine  provisions 
should  be  maintained.  The  desirability  of  con- 
sulting with  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  cre- 
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ating  greater  understanding  abroad  of  the  stand- 
ards being  enforced  by  the  United  States,  should 
be  studied. 


the  appropriate  departments  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  promotion  of  tourism. 


Related  Problems  of  Trade  Adjustment 

EAST-WEST  TRADE 

First,  the  present  ban  on  exports  by  the  United 
States  to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea  and 
our  efforts  to  secure  similar  action  by  others  must 
continue  until  the  present  threats  to  our  security 
and  that  of  other  free  nations  in  those  areas  have 
been  removed. 

Secondly,  our  present  efforts  to  prevent  exports 
to  the  European-Soviet  bloc  that  might  contribute 
to  its  military  strength  must  continue  until  gen- 
uine peace  is  assured. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  military 
security,  and  subject  to  the  embargo  on  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea,  the  United  States  acqui- 
esce in  more  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  active  merchant  fleet  requirements  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Shipping  Act  of  1936  take  account 
of  the  availability  of  foreign  vessels  and  of  the 
importance  to  the  balance  of  payments  of  foreign 
maritime  nations  of  their  dollar  earnings  from 
shipping  services.  It  recommends  that  such  re- 
quirements be  determined  by  a  high-level  inter- 
departmental committee  within  the  United  States 
Government,  based  upon  these  considerations  as 
well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  act. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  statutory 
provisions  requiring  use  of  United  States  vessels 
for  shipments  financed  by  loans  or  grants  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  its  agencies  be  re- 
pealed and  that  support  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  national  require- 
ments be  provided  by  direct  means,  such  as  those 
provided  for  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Shipping 
Act  of  1936. 


TOURISM 

The  Commission  recommends  consideration  of 
naeans  of  facilitating  the  issuance  of  passports  and 
visas  to  tourists,  and  close  cooperation  with  for- 
eign governments  through  our  missions  abroad 
to  insure  ease  of  entry  and  adequacy  of  accommo- 
dation for  travelers  abroad.  The  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  tourists  which,  in  effect,  now  amounts  to 
$500  exercisable  once  every  6  months,  should  be 
increased  to  $1,000.    The  President  should  direct 


Currency  Convertibility 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  decisions,  the 
methods,  the  time  table,  and  the  responsibility  for 
introducing  currency  convertibility  should  rest 
on  the  countries  concerned.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  currency  convertibility  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  policies  pursued  by 
other  countries,  particularly  the  United  States; 
and  it  believes  that  the  recommendations  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  report,  if  carried  out, 
would  encourage  and  assist  foreign  countries  in 
removing  restrictions  on  trade  and  payments  as 
rapidly  as  prudence  permits. 

The  Commission  believes  that  convertible  cur- 
rencies constitute  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  attainment  of  world-wide  multilateral  trade 
and  the  maintenance  of  balanced  trade  in  a  rela- 
tively free  market.  It  would  deplore  a  merely 
formal  convertibility  maintained  through  trade 
restrictions.  It  believes  that  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  payment  and  upon  trade  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  favors  gradual  but  positive 
progress  toward  currency  convertibility. 

.  .  .  the  Commission's  view  is  that  for  the 
purposes  of  a  gradual  and  controlled  approach  to 
full  convertibility  .  .  .  adequate  reserves  could 
be  found  through  a  much  more  active  utilization 
than  heretofore  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  convertible  currencies 
which  now  amount  to  $3.3  billion. 

As  a  second  means  of  strengthening  foreign  re- 
serves and  of  providing  foreign  exchange  support 
operations  to  assist  in  the  gradual  attainment  of 
general  convertibility,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  explore 
with  foreign  central  banks  the  possibilities  of 
standby  credits  or  line  of  credit  arrangements. 


CONCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report  and  in  submitting  the  fore- 
going conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  Commission 
wishes  to  stress  the  importance  of  consistency  and 
continuity  with  respect  to  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  Our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
requires  that  we  make  clear  to  other  countries  the 
principles  upon  which  our  policy  is  based,  and 
that  thereafter  we  seek  to  maintain  stability  in 
our  policy  in  order  that  the  mutual  confidence  so 
urgently  required  in  the  field  of  international 
trade  may  be  advanced.  This  stability  requires 
high  level  coordination  of  policy  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  and  consistency 
of  action  within  the  legislative  branch. 
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Randall  Report  Transmitted  to 
Department  Heads 

Statement  hy  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  23 

The  President  today  received  from  Clarence  B. 
Randall,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy,  the  Commission's  "Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress."  ^ 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
President  transmitted  it  to  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  with  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  foreign  economic  policy,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  memorandum : 

With  this  letter,  I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  The  Commission,  as  you  know, 
was  set  up,  at  my  request,  by  the  Congress  to  study  and 
report  on  the  over-all  foreign  economic  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  am  anxious  that  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  foreign  economic 
policy  proceed  immediately  with  an  intensive  review  of 
this  report  as  a  first  step  in  the  formulation  of  a  unified 
Administration  program  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  its  attention  during  the  current  session. 

I  am  confident  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  Report,  it  will 
be  possible  to  develop  a  program  that  will  advance  the  best 
interests  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 

DWIGHT  D.   ElSENHOWEB 


President's  Views  on 
Treaty  Making 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  January 
25  from,  President  Eisenhower  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  William  F.  Knowland  setting  forth  the 
President's  views  with  respect  to  the  treaty-mak- 
ing fimctions  of  the  Federal  Government:  ^ 

In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  give  the  following 
as  my  attitude  toward  the  proposal  for  amending 
the  treaty-making  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Bricker 
Amendment  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  would  so  restrict  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  that  our  country  could  not  nego- 
tiate the  agreements  necessary  for  the  handling  of 
our  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  an 
amendment  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
deal  effectively  with  friendly  nations  for  our  mu- 
tual defense  and  common  interests. 

'  At  his  press  conference  on  Jan.  27,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Randall  would  serve  as  special  White 
House  consultant,  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  specific 
recommendations  regarding  the  substantive  areas  covered 
by  the  report. 

'  Gong.  Rec.  of  Jan.  28, 1954,  p.  898.  For  a  previous  state- 
ment by  the  President  regarding  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  making  of  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10, 
1953,  p.  192. 


S.  J.  Res.  1  > 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
therein),  That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  con- 
flicts with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  in- 
ternal law  in  the  United  States  only  through  legis- 
lation which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  treaty. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
all  executive  and  other  agreements  with  any  foreign 
power  or  international  organization.  AH  such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed on  treaties  by  this  article. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission." 

'As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  June  15  (legislative  day,  June  8),  1953  (Sen. 
Rept.  412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


These  matters  are  fundamental.  We  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  and  maintain  peace  if  we  shackle 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
sovereign  in  foreign  affairs.  The  President  must 
not  be  deprived  of  his  historic  position  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  nation  in  its  relations  with 
other  countries. 

Adoption  of  the  Bricker  Amendment  in  its  pres- 
ent form  by  the  Senate  would  be  notice  to  our 
friends  as  well  as  our  enemies  abroad  that  our 
country  intends  to  withdraw  from  its  leadership 
in  world  affairs.  The  inevitable  reaction  would 
be  of  major  proportion.  It  would  impair  our 
hopes  and  plans  for  peace  and  for  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  important  international  mat- 
ters now  under  discussion.  This  would  include 
the  diversion  of  atomic  energy  from  warlike  to 
peaceful  purposes. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  no 
treaty  or  international  agreement  can  contravene 
the  Constitution.  I  am  aware  of  the  feeling  of 
many  of  our  citizens  that  a  treaty  may  override 
the  Constitution.  So  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion on  this  point,  I  will  gladly  support  an  appro- 
priate amendment  that  will  make  this  clear  for  all 
time. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


Februar/  8,  1954 
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Some  Recent  Developments  in  International  Law 
of  Interest  to  the  United  States 


hy  Herman  Phleger 
Legal  Adviser  ^ 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today. 
Though  I  have  practiced  for  more  years  than  I 
care  to  admit,  it  has  been  principally  in  California 
and  the  West  and  in  Washington.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  legend  of  the  skill 
and  invincibility  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer:  of 
John  G.  Johnson,  and  in  later  days  of  Senator 
Reed  and  Senator  Pepper  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts. 
Of  course  the  term  Philadelphia  lawyer  applies 
to  any  Pennsylvania  lawyer.  So  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  at  last,  to  meet  face  to  face  the 
lawyers  who  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  coun- 
try exemplify  the  finest  traditions  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

I  will  speak  to  you  briefly  today  on  some  of  the 
current  problems  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  international  law  and  some  recent  developments 
that  may  be  of  interest. 

International  law  has  been  defined  as  those  rules 
for  international  conduct  which  have  met  general 
acceptance  among  the  community  of  nations.  It 
reflects  and  records  those  accommodations  which, 
over  centuries,  states  have  found  it  in  their  interest 
to  make.  It  rests  upon  the  conunon  consent  of 
civilized  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  code.  It  is  made  up  of  precedent,  judicial 
decisions,  treaties,  arbitrations,  international  con- 
ventions, the  opinions  of  learned  writers  in  the 
field,  and  a  myriad  of  other  acts  and  things,  which 
represent  in  the  aggregate  those  rules  which  en- 
liglitened  nations  and  their  people  accept  as  being 
appropriate  to  govern  international  conduct.  It 
is  constantly  changing,  and  expanding,  as  mod- 
ern science  shrinks  the  world  and  brings  its  peoples 
into  ever  closer  contact. 

Skeptics  define  international  law  as  the  rules 
which  countries  obey  if  they  feel  like  it.  Some  go 
even  further — they  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
international  law. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law. 


'  Address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  22  (press  release  26  dated 
Jan.  21). 


It  has  had  a  long  and  honorable,  though  chequered, 
career.  I  predict  that  it  will  play  an  even  more 
important  part  in  world  affairs  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  Indeed,  in  this  rapidly  shrink- 
ing world,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
our  survival  may  depend  upon  our  success  in  sub- 
stituting the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force. 

Wlien  we  speak  of  international  law,  we  realize 
of  course  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  distinct,  though 
related,  subjects:  Public  international  law  and 
private  international  law.  The  first  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  law  of  nations,  with  sovereign 
states  as  its  subjects. 

Private  International  Law 

The  latter,  private  international  law,  is  com- 
monly called  the  conflict  of  laws.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  private  law  which  involves  such  juridical  rela- 
tions between  individuals  as  transcend  the  sphere 
of  national  law  and,  therefore,  is  not  international 
law  in  the  true  sense. 

You  all  have  had  experience  with  problems  of 
conflicts  of  laws  arising  out  of  interests  flowing 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  Many  of  you  have  had  cases  involving 
interests  which  transcend  our  national  boundaries 
and  thus  in  the  realm  of  private  international  law. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  international  conflicts 
of  laws  problems  are  usually  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  those  arising  out  of  differences  in  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union.  For  example, 
consider  the  problems  that  might  arise  out  of  a 
contract  negotiated  in  New  York,  signed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  performed  in  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
trast this  with  a  contract  negotiated  in  New  York, 
signed  in  France,  and  to  be  performed  in  Japan. 
There  the  divergence  of  legal  systems,  the  prob- 
lems of  jurisdiction,  and  the  lack  of  a  "full  faith 
and  credit  clause"  are  just  a  few  of  the  additional 
problems  that  must  be  met. 

Because  of  our  Constitutional  federal-state  rela- 
tionship, the  participation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  private  international  law  is 
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limited.  Efforts  toward  uniform  laws  in  the  for- 
eign field  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  field  have  been 
largely  confined  to  private  groups.  The  American 
and  State  Bar  Associations,  the  American  Law 
Institute,  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  and  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
have  been  active  in  this  field. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  general  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
particular  are  not  active  in  the  field  of  conflict 
of  laws.  On  a  day-to-day  basis  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  officers  overseas  perform  numerous 
tasks  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  legal 
systems  across  national  boundaries.  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  procedural  nature,  such  as  the  taking  of 
testimony  by  our  consular  officers  abroad,  and  ex- 
tradition to  and  from  the  United  States  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes. 

But  the  Department  also  participates  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  substantive  law  of  conflicts,  par- 
ticularly in  fields  falling  within  the  provmce  of 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  example,  in  the  field  of 
maritime  commerce,  the  Department  has  encour- 
aged legislation  in  conformity  with  maritime  law 
and  the  adjective  law  of  the  great  trader  nations. 
It  has  also  negotiated  important  multilateral 
treaties  on  this  subject  such  as  the  Carriage  of 
Goods  by  Sea  Act  (49  Stat.  1207)  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (50  Stat.  1121) . 

As  you  know,  American  companies  are  the 
world's  greatest  operators  of  international  air- 
ways. Many  of  their  planes  are  mortgaged  to 
banks  which  have  financed  their  construction  and 
acquisition,  and  as  they  operate  all  over  the  world, 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  validity  and  pri- 
ority of  such  mortgages  is  essential. 

In  order  to  secure  recognition  by  other  nations 
of  rights,  mortgages,  and  interest  in  aircraft,  this 
country  negotiated  an  international  Convention 
on  the  International  Kecognition  of  Riglits  in  Air- 
craft. Thus  far  three  countries  have  ratified  the 
convention,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
many  more  will  ratify. 

The  heart  of  the  convention  is  contained  in 
article  I,  which  jDrovides  that  the  rights  in  air- 
craft— including  rights  acquired  through  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  mortgage — shall  be  recognized  by 
the  contracting  states  if  the  rights  have  been  con- 
stituted and  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  law 
<  )f  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered.  All 
rights  must  appear  in  the  same  record.  The  order 
of  priority  for  satisfying  claims  in  connection 
with  recorded  rights  is  fixed  by  national  law.  No 
transfer  can  be  made  from  the  register  of  one 
party  to  another  until  all  holders  of  recorded 
rights  have  been  satisfied  or  agree  to  the  transfer. 
There  are  also  provisions  dealing  with  other  phases 
of  the  application  of  national  laws,  salvage  opera- 
tions, fleet  mortgages,  and  so  forth. 

In  most  activities  in  the  field  of  private  inter- 
national law,  the  State  Department  and  other 


government  agencies  cooperate  with  the  private 
groups  interested  in  the  same  subjects.  We  work 
closely  with  the  American  Bar  Association's  sec- 
tion on  international  and  comparative  law  and  the 
various  committees  of  that  section.  For  example, 
two  of  the  important  items  considered  by  the 
Aba  at  its  most  recent  convention  in  Boston 
parallel  similar  projects  of  the  State  Department. 

One  of  these  is  the  development  of  practical 
methods  of  international  cooperation  in  such 
bread-and-butter  fields  as  securing  the  service  of 
judicial  documents  on  nonresidents,  and  obtaining 
information  on  foreign  law. 

Most  of  you  know  only  too  well  the  difficulties 
that  one  is  apt  to  encounter  in  regard  to  these  prob- 
lems. In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  serve  a  paper  on  a  non-American 
without  the  costly  aid  of  a  foreign  lawyer.  Nor 
are  the  problems  of  foreigners  abroad  witli  similar 
matters  in  this  country  free  of  difficulty  and  delay. 

Problems  in  this  field  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  the  United  States  expands  its  com- 
merce and  investments  abroad.  Litigation  across 
national  boundaries  grows  rapidly.  In  1939  there 
were  13,239  Americans  residing  abroad.  In  1952 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  500,000. 

Historically  the  United  States  has  been  back- 
ward in  the  field  of  international  judicial  assist- 
ance. The  status  of  judicial  assistance  in  matters 
relating  to  common  law  countries  is  bad,  but  it  is 
infinitely  worse  as  respects  those  countries  which 
have  legal  systems  greatly  divergent  from  our 
own,  and  this  includes  the  great  majority. 

While  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  some 
treaties  intended  to  aid  in  this  field,  a  much  more 
practical  and  fruitful  approach  would  seem  to  be 
the  fostering  of  uniform  laws  in  this  field  through 
cooperative  international  study  and  discussion. 

Today  the  problem  is  being  attacked  in  this 
country  on  at  least  two  fronts  simultaneously. 
One  endeavor  concerns  our  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists. 
At  its  latest  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1953,  the 
Council  adopted  a  report  which  "urged  that  the 
objective  in  this  field  should  be  that  the  end  prod- 
uct should  consist  of  rules  suitable  as  guidance  for 
inclusion  in  the  internal  legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
greater  uniformity  of  legislation  and  procedure." 

The  report  formulates  eight  rules  or  principles 
on  the  subjects  of  letters  rogatory,  service  of  proc- 
ess and  the  gathering  of  evidence  abroad,  and  the 
role  of  consular  and  other  foreign  officials  in 
judicial  assistance.  The  Council  stressed  the  need 
for  further  study  before  any  concrete  steps  were 
taken.  It  was  the  preliminary  conclusion  of  that 
body  that  progress  in  the  field  could  best  be  made 
by  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  rather  than 
through  the  conclusion  of  treaties. 

The  American  Bar  Association  considered  this 
problem  at  its  recent  session  in  Boston.  It  recom- 
mended the  implementation  of  a  plan  originally 
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suggested  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  September  of  1952.  This  provides 
for  study  of  this  problem  by  two  groups.  One,  a 
small  Presidential  commission  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  other,  a  larger  advisory 
committee  composed  of  law  professors  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers.  It  is  hoped  that  these  groups  can 
soon  be  established  and  bring  early  progress  in 
this  field. 

PubUc  International  Law 

Developments  in  the  field  of  public  international 
law,  the  law  of  nations,  provol^e  far  more  public 
interest  than  do  those  in  the  field  of  conflict  of 
laws. 

NATO  STATUS  OF  FORCES  AGREEMENT 

During  the  last  year,  one  question  of  inter- 
national law  that  has  long  been  debated  has  been 
brought  nearer  to  definitive  solution  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  be- 
tween the  14  nations  making  up  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  This  treaty  deter- 
mined the  status  of  foreign  military  forces  in 
friendly  territory  in  time  of  peace,  as  among  the 
14  Atlantic  treaty  members. 

Tlie  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  which  was 
concluded  in  June  1951  between  all  of  the  14  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  powers,  derives  its  name  and  its 
reason  for  being  from  the  fact  that  underlying 
the  basic  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  intention  of 
stationing  troops  of  one  contracting  sovereigii  in 
the  territory  of  another  and  the  free  movement  of 
such  troops  between  and  through  the  territories 
of  others  in  peacetime. 

The  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  a  country  is 
no  novelty  in  wartime.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
that  in  peacetime  foreign  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned for  long  periods  in  other  sovereign  coun- 
tries. The  presence  of  these  forces,  with  their 
equipment,  created  many  problems,  which  had  to 
be  regularized  for  the  sake  of  orderly  administra- 
tion and  effective  functioning.  As  a  result,  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  was  negotiated  at  the 
instance  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  is  reciprocal 
in  its  operation ;  that  is,  the  rights  which  one  na- 
tion secures  for  its  troops  abroad,  it  must  give 
to  foreign  troops  on  its  own  soil.  The  rights 
United  States  troops  are  given  by  France  in 
France,  must  be  given  by  the  United  States  to 
French  troops  in  the  United  States.  Only  on  this 
basis  could  the  treaty  be  negotiated,  for  no  sover- 
eign nation  was  willing  to  give  rights  to  a  foreign 
nation  that  that  nation  was  not  willing  to  give 
in  return. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  agreement  covered  the 
question  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  troops 
of  one  Nato  power  when  present  in  the  territory 
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of  another.  In  substance,  it  provided  that,  when 
a  soldier  committed  a  crime  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  he  was  triable  by  the  courts-martial  of  his 
own  country,  but  that  for  any  crimes  he  might 
commit  off  duty  he  was  triable  in  the  courts  of  the 
country  where  he  was  stationed. 

This  provision  was  challenged  as  being  a  sur- 
render to  foreign  countries  of  this  country's  ex- 
clusive right  to  try  its  troops  by  its  own  courts- 
martial,  even  though  the  crime  was  committed  in 
a  foreign  state  by  our  troops  located  there. 
Speeches  and  articles  charged  that  the  United 
States  had  delivered  its  GI's  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  courts  contrary  to  a  claimed  principle 
of  international  law,  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
troops  in  a  country  witli  the  consent  of  its  sover- 
eign were  completely  immune  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts. 

This  important  question  of  international  law 
was  raised  when  our  Senate  was  considering  the 
treaty.  It  resulted  in  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  question  and  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral confirming  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  was  no  such  principle  of  international 
law.  He  held  that  foreign  troops  were  subject  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  by  that  sovereign  relinquishing  such 
jurisdiction. 

Such  a  principle  of  immunity  as  was  claimed  to 
exist,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all,  must  obviously 
be  shown  to  be  a  recognized  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  territorial  sovereigii  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within  its  territories. 
Everyone  knows  that  some  exceptions  do  exist — 
the  immunity  of  ambassadors  is  a  well-known  one, 
as  is  the  immunity  of  foreign  vessels  of  war.  Each 
such  exception,  however,  stands  or  falls  by  the  test 
of  whether  it  is  recognized  and  practiced  by  the 
community  of  nations.  Exhaustive  examination 
of  authorities  and  precedents  from  many  countries 
of  the  world  failed  to  reveal  even  one  instance 
where  any  court  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ence, as  a  matter  of  international  law,  of  such  an 
immunity  for  members  of  foreign  forces. 

Nevertneless,  this  supposed  immunity  has  had  a 
long  and  vigorous  life  among  the  older  textwriters, 
and  one  wonders  how  this  could  be,  in  the  absence 
of  precedent.  One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  tend- 
ency of  writers  in  the  international  law  field  to 
give  much  weight  to  the  views  of  earlier  scholars, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  contraiy  practices  of 
nations.  However,  the  persistence  of  this  unsup- 
ported doctrine  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  influence 
of  our  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

In  the  case  of  The  Schooner  Exchange  (7  Cranch 
116  ( 1812) ) ,  he  decided  that  foreign  vessels  of  war 
were  not  subject  to  the  in  rem.  jurisdiction  of 
American  admiralty  courts.  To  reach  this  re- 
sult he  reasoned  that  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territorial  sovereign  was  "necessarily  exclusive 
and  absolute,"  there  were  certain  exceptions  to 
this  rule  based  on  the  consent,  express  or  implied, 
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of  the  territorial  sovereign.  As  examples,  he  cited 
the  immunity  of  ambassadors,  foreign  sovereigns, 
and  foreign  troops  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
territory.  By  analogy  to  these  "implied  waiv- 
ers," which  he  rested  upon  the  principle  of  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign,  he  concluded  that  for- 
eign war  vessels  were  exempt.  The  status  of  for- 
eign troops  was  not  the  issue  of  the  case,  and  the 
Chief  Justice's  statement  regarding  their  immu- 
nity was  by  way  of  example  only. 

But  Marshall's  passing  dictum  was  adopted 
verbatim  and  set  forth  as  law  by  the  first  sys- 
tematic American  writer  on  international  law, 
Henry  Wheaton.  It  was  copied  and  enlarged 
upon  by  other  writers  of  the  time.  Since  then,  no 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  complete  without  a 
reference  to  The  Schooner  Exchange. 

Despite  one's  respect  for  Marshall  dicta,  deci- 
sions are  more  authoritative  than  dicta,  and  the 
practice  of  nations  has  more  weight  than  the  opin- 
ions of  writers.  As  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  said  in  the  case  of  the  S.  S. 
Lotus,  ".  .  .  the  words  'principles  of  international 
law,'  as  ordinarily  used,  can  only  mean  interna- 
tional law  as  it  is  applied  between  all  nations 
belonging  to  the  community  of  states." 

An  examination  of  the  actual  practice  showed 
that  the  existence  of  the  immunity  has  been  limited 
to  acts  in  the  course  of  duty  by  the  courts  of 
Greece,  Panama,  and  Brazil.  Immunity  in  regard 
to  acts  outside  the  course  of  duty  has  been  denied 
by  the  courts  of  Australia,  England,  Canada,  and 
France,  and  the  Mixed  Courts  of  Egypt.  No  de- 
cision recognized  the  existence  of  the  alleged  im- 
munity. Denied  by  many,  and  affirmed  by  none, 
tlie  alleged  immunity  obviously  cannot  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's paper  on  the  subject  entitled  "International 
Law  and  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement"  so  con- 
cluded. That  paper,  incidentally,  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  December  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Law  Revieio  (53  Col.  L.  E.  1091). 

After  careful  debate,  the  Senate  gave  its  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  72-15, 
and  another  principle  of  international  law,  long 
the  subject  of  dispute,  was  well  on  its  way  to 
general  recognition.  In  such  ways,  over  the 
years  international  law  has  been  developed  and 
determined. 

In  the  field  of  public  international  law,  some  of 
the  development  takes  place  in  bilateral  negotia- 
tions and  some  in  regional  organizations  such  as 
Nato  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  have  already  outlined  some  of  these  develop- 
ments. However,  the  major  effort  at  codification 
and  progressive  development  today  is  in  the 
United  Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

As  you  know,  the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 


tice at  The  Hague,  which  is  the  successor  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which 
existed  for  many  years  before  the  U.N.  was 
founded.  In  the  past  few  years  the  Court  has  de- 
cided several  important  cases,  including  the 
Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  case,  the  Franco- 
American  case  dealing  with  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  Morocco,  and  some  aspects  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  oil  dispute. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
two  matters  pending  before  the  Court.  The  first 
concerns  the  disposition  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
bullion  which  was  taken  from  Albania  by  the 
Italians,  then  from  Italy  by  the  Germans,  and 
finally  from  Germany  by  the  victorious  allies  of 
World  War  II.  Great  Britain  and  Italy  currently 
are  contending  for  this  gold,  with  the  United 
States  a  nominal  party.  The  Italian  claim  is 
based  upon  Albanian  postwar  confiscation  of  Ital- 
ian property,  but  Britain  asserts  a  superior  claim 
because  of  a  judgment  which  it  secured  against 
Albania  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
the  Corfu  Channel  Case,  which  you  will  recall 
arose  out  of  damage  to  a  British  destroyer  by 
Albanian  mines  in  the  Corfu  Channel. 

The  second  matter  is  the  request  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  certain  questions  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  awards  to  United  Nations  employees  dis- 
missed by  the  Secretary-General.  You  will  re- 
member that  some  months  ago  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral dismissed  certain  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens  because  they  refused,  on  grounds  of 
possible  self  incrimination,  to  answer  questions 
posed  by  a  congressional  committee  regarding  any 
past  or  present  Communist  affiliations  or  subver- 
sive activities.  The  United  Nations  Administra- 
tive Tribunal  awarded  compensation  to  the 
employees  in  the  amount  of  $170,000  for  these  dis- 
charges. The  Court's  opinion  is  asked  as  to 
whether  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  give  effect  to  these 
awards. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

The  United  Nations  body  charged  with  the  codi- 
fication and  progressive  development  of  interna- 
tional law  is  the  International  Law  Commission, 
a  subordinate  organ  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Commission,  which  meets  for  several  months 
annually,  is  composed  of  15  eminent  international 
lawyers  and  jurists. 

Its  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  re- 
ported annually  to  the  General  Assembly  for  con- 
sideration. At  the  session  of  the  Assemoly  which 
terminated  its  work  in  December,  three  major 
projects  of  the  Commission  were  discussed  in  the 
Assembly's  Legal  Committee. 

One  of  these  projects  is  a  comprehensive  set  of 
articles  on  arbitral  procedure.  The  object  of  the 
articles  would  be  to  provide  a  uniform  code  of 
arbitration  and  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
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past  tendency  of  countries  fearing  defeat  before 
an  Arbitral  Tribunal  to  block  and  frustrate  the 
arbitration.  As  the  Commission  stated,  the  proj- 
ect is  part  codification  and  part  development. 
The  Assembly  has  requested  the  member  states  to 
consider  the  articles  during  the  next  2  years  and 
supply  their  comments  and  suggestions,  so  that  the 
Assembly  may  consider  the  project  again  at  its 
1955  session. 

The  other  two  projects  of  the  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  draft  articles  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  high  seas  fisheries,  are  integral  parts  of  a 
larger  project  of  codifying  and  developing  all  of 
the  various  aspects  of  international  law  relating 
to  the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial 
waters. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  both 
of  these  projects.  In  this  connection  you  may  re- 
call the  two  Presidential  proclamations  of  Sep- 
tember 28, 1945.-  One  proclaimed  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  United  States  over  the  natural 
resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  beneath  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  other  it 
was  stated  that  the  United  States  considers  it 
proper  alone  or  with  other  states  concerned  to  es- 
tablish fishery  conservation  zones  in  areas  of  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  wherein  fishing  activities  have  been  or  in 
the  future  may  be  developed  and  maintained  on  a 
substantial  scale.  In  such  zones  fishing  operations 
would  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  one  or  more  nations  having  a  real  interest  in 
developing  and  maintaining  tne  fisheries  in  the 
zone. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  DOCTRINE 

Since  1945  several  interesting  developments  have 
taken  place  in  this  field.  Tlie  83d  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  two  public  laws.  One  gave 
to  the  abutting  states  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  bed 
and  its  resources  under  territorial  waters  (P.  L.  31, 
approved  May  22, 1953) .  The  other  provided  for 
federal  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  sea  bed 
and  its  subsoil  between  the  outer  limits  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  (P.  L.  212,  approved  Aug.  7, 1953) .  This 
latter  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  construed  "in 
such  manner  that  the  character  as  high  seas  of  the 
waters  above  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
right  to  navigation  and  fishing  therein  shall  not 
be  affected." 

Subsequent  to  the  United  States  proclamations 
in  1945,  several  countries  have  made  far-reaching 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  extensive  areas  of  sea 
bed  and  subsoil,  and  even  the  waters,  of  the  high 
seas  for  one  or  more  purposes.  For  examplCj^a 
number  of  countries  claim  the  right  unilaterally  to 
control  fishing  on  the  high  seas  in  areas  contiguous 
to  their  coasts  but  which  have  historically  been 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1945,  p.  4S4. 
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fished  by  nationals  of  other  states  or  in  which  other 
nations  have  a  real  interest.  Korea  and  Japan  are 
engaged  in  a  controversy  over  Korea's  right  to  ex- 
clude nationals  of  other  countries  from  fishing  in 
large  areas  off  her  coasts.  England  and  Iceland 
are  in  a  controversy  over  Iceland's  claims  to  exclu- 
sive fishing  rights  off  her  coasts. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian 
fisheries  case.  Japan  and  Australia  are  having  a 
dispute  over  the  rights  of  Australia  to  control  pearl 
fisheries  on  the  sea  bed  off  her  coast,  and  this  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Icj  for  decision.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  increasing  importance  as  a  source  of 
international  controversy,  and  it  is  significant  and 
heartening  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
submit  these  disputes  to  the  Icj  for  decision. 

The  fisheries  articles  are  designed  to  promote 
both  the  freedom  of  high  seas  fisheries  and  inter- 
national cooperation  in  conserving  such  fisheries. 
The  Assembly  postponed  consideration  of  these 
items  until  the  International  Law  Commission 
completes  its  work  on  all  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas  and  territorial  waters. 

The  United  States'  position,  as  you  know,  is  that 
the  historic  doctrine  of  freedom  of  fishing  in  the 
high  seas  must  be  maintained.  The  present  draft 
by  the  Commission  accords  generally  with  this 
view. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  last  development  that  I  will  mention  arises 
out  of  the  conflict  in  Korea.  It  is  the  question 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  disposition  of  prisoners  of  war  was  the  cru- 
cial issue  in  the  Korean  Armistice  negotiations. 
This  subject  has  been  the  source  of  international 
controversy  since  World  War  II.  It  arises  out  of 
the  challenge  by  the  Communists  to  humanitarian 
attitudes  toward  prisoners  of  war  which  have 
developed  in  the  last  century  and  find  legal  expres- 
sion in  the  Geneva  conventions. 

This  challenge  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war 
is  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  Communist  prin- 
ciple that  every  subject  is  the  creature  of  the  State. 

The  Communist  looks  upon  a  prisoner  of  war 
as  an  asset  of  the  military  machine,  without  re- 
spect or  regard  for  his  rights  as  a  human  being. 
Fair  trial  is  nonexistent.  Impartial  third-party 
observation  and  intervention  is  considered  by  the 
Communists  as,  at  best,  a  useless  inconvenience 
and,  at  worst,  a  threat  of  complete  exposure.  The 
Communist  soldier  who  falls  into  the  enemy's 
hands  is  expected  by  the  Communist,  as  became 
apparent  in  the  Korean  camps,  to  continue  to 
fight  with  every  means  at  his  command.  Beyond 
all,  the  Communist  denies  the  right  of  a  soldier 
to  escape  the  authority  of  his  State  and  seek 
asylum. 

The  Communists  look  upon  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands  as  slave  labor,  as  a  tool  of  propaganda  war- 
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fare,  even,  if  practicable,  as  a  member  of  their 
own  forces,  and  of  course  a  bargaining  asset  in 
securing  the  return  of  their  own  captured  soldiei-s. 

Legal  conflicts  inevitably  arise  from  such  con- 
flicting attitudes.  They  have  been  brought 
sharply  into  focus  by  the  Geneva  conference  in 
1949,  by  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  "Nations  to  assist  in  effecting  the  repatria- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  of  World  War  II 
prisonei-s  of  war,  and  by  the  Korean  conflict. 

At  Geneva  in  1949,  some  60  odd  States  includ- 
ing Soviet  Kussia  negotiated  and  signed  a  new 
convention  for  the  Protection  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
This  convention  represented  a  number  of  advances 
over  The  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and  1907  and 
the  Geneva  convention  of  1929.  For  example,  ar- 
ticle 10  provides  that  "When  prisoners  of  war  do 
not  benefit  or  cease  to  benefit,  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  by  the  activities  of  a  Protecting  Power," 
or  of  an  impartial  international  organization,  "the 
Detaining  Power  shall  request  a  neutral  state, 
or  such  an  organization,  to  undertake  the  func- 
tions performed  under  the  present  convention  by 
a  Protecting  Power  designated  by  the  Parties  to 
a  conflict."  The  Soviet  bloc  fought  against  this 
principle  of  neutral  observation  and  protection  of 
the  prisoner  of  war's  rights  and  made  formal  reser- 
vations to  this  article. 

A  second  advance  in  the  Geneva  convention  is 
contained  in  article  85.  It  provides  simply  that 
"Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of 
the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed  prior  to 
capture  shall  retain,  even  if  convicted,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  present  Convention."  The  Soviet  bloc 
reservations  to  article  85  appear  to  be  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  a  prisoner  convicted  of  a  war 
crime  is  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  con- 
vention. Combined  with  trial  by  farce  and  ab- 
sence of  neutral  observation,  the  reservation  is 
calculated  to  permit  the  Conununist  state  to  deny 
the  benefits  of  the  convention  at  will. 

Article  118  of  the  Geneva  convention  restates 
the  obligation  of  release  and  repatriation  deriv- 
ing from  The  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and 
1907.     It  reads,  in  part : 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patriated without  delay  after  the  cessation  of 
active  hostilities." 

The  great  advance  in  1949  was  to  provide  that 
prisoners  were  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  active 
hostilities  instead  of  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Recent  experiences  have  demonstrated  that  the  end 
of  active  hostilities  may  precede  the  conclusion  of 
peace  by  a  long  time,  sometimes  years. 

It  was  not  until  1950  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
challenged  in  the  General  Assembly  for  failure  to 
repatriate  or  account  for  prisoners  of  war  of 
World  War  II.  Its  defense  was  not  to  deny  the 
obligation,  but  to  deny  the  facts  and  to  assert  that 
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all  living  prisoners  of  war  had  been  returned.  It, 
also  sought  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  an  in- 
determinate number  on  the  ground  that  they  had; 
been  convicted  of  war  crimes.  Efforts  of  the- 
General  Assembly  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to. 
live  up  to  its  obligations  have  been  unsuccessful^, 
though  small  numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased from  time  to  time. 

The  evidence  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by 
the  Communists  in  Korea  is  appalling.  But  this; 
created  no  legal  issue.  The  question  of  repatria- 
tion did. 

Both  sides  in  the  Korean  conflict  early  stated; 
their  intention  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the- 
1949  Geneva  convention,  although  the  United' 
States,  Communist  China,  and  Russia  have  not 
ratified  it.  But  when  the  armistice  negotiations; 
were  undertaken,  the  Communists  insisted  that 
captured  Communist  prisoners  must  be  repatri- 
ated, by  force  if  necessary,  while  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  insisted  that  a  prisoner  who  did, 
not  want  to  return  would  not  be  forced  to  do  so,, 
but  had  the  right  to  seek  asylum.  The  provision 
of  the  Geneva  convention  that  prisoners  were  to^ 
be  released  and  repatriated  was  cited  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  as  authority  for- 
the  proposition  that  prisoners  must  be  repatriated 
by  force  if  necessary.  The  obligation,  Vyshinsky 
asserted,  was  unconditional. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  before  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  contended  that  the- 
legislative  history  of  the  Geneva  convention  estab- 
lished that  the  option  of  a  detaining  power  to^ 
extend  asylum  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  existed 
in  general  international  law,  was  not  intended  to 
be  cut  off  by  article  118.  By  an  overwhelming- 
majority  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  issue  be  resolved  by 
an  agreement  not  to  force  prisoners  to  return. 

This  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  Koreau 
Armistice  Agi-eement.  This  provides  for  impartial 
international  supervision  of  prisoners  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  refuse  repa- 
triation. Forcible  repatriation,  as  demanded  by 
the  Communists,  was  flatly  rejected. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  appraise  the  final 
outcome.  Much  hangs  in  the  balance  in  Korea 
today.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  The  State  asset 
theory  of  human  values  applied  to  prisoners  of 
war,  so  vigorously  presented  by  "Vyshinsky  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  1952,  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  the  non-Communist  world,  and 
the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention liave  been  upheld. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  developments  in 
international  law  which  affect  the  United  States. 
Progress  in  this  field  of  the  law,  as  in  most,  is 
slow — sometimes  discouragingly  slow.  However,, 
progress  is  being  made,  and  will  continue,  in  our 
constant  search  for  a  body  of  law  which  will  serve 
the  ends  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world. 
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The  Scandinavian  Spirit 

by  Walter  S.  Robertson ' 

As  an  official  both  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  I  must  say  I  had  never  anticipated  act- 
ing as  both  sinndtaneously,  I  have  been  asked  to 
express  tlie  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  exhibition,  "Design  in 
Scandinavia,"  which  we  have  come  here  this  eve- 
ning to  open.  I  should  say  at  once  that,  in  my 
experience,  very  few  developments  as  momentous 
as  this  can  be  regarded  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  ones. 
I  shall  not  be  betraying  a  state  secret  if  I  confess 
that  sometimes  in  the  Department  of  State  we  give 
ourselves  a  little  wry  amusement  by  greeting  a 
colleague  in  the  corridor  with  the  question  "Have 
you  heard  what  has  happened  now  T'  and  watcli- 
ing  liis  face  take  on  a  look  of  apprehension  and 
alarm.  Such  are  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and 
in  such  times  as  these,  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  an  event  like  this  one  from 
which  only  good,  and  very  great  good,  can  result. 

We  may  be  thankful  not  only  for  tlie  event  itself 
but  for  the  recognition  its  importance  has  received. 
Their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  Their  Excellencies,  the  President 
of  Finland  and  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
are  sponsoring  tlie  exhibit.  Great  nations  have 
never  embarked  on  solemn  enterprises  of  martial 
portent  under  more  august  auspices.  But  this  is 
an  enterprise  in  a  peaceful  cause,  in  the  cause  of 
cultural  interchange,  a  cause  in  which  there  are 
no  national  barriers,  in  wliich  men  of  all  countries 
may  meet  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  ideal  and 
of  a  common  medium  of  communication. 

This  exhibition  contains  over  700  articles  of 
kinds  that  are  in  general  daily  use,  articles  of  wood 
and  textile,  china,  glass,  and  metal.  They  will 
remind  us  most  dramatically  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  days  when  only  a 
ducal  houseliold  was  privileged  to  possess  sucli 
beauty  as  came,  for  example,  from  a  silversmith 
like  Benvenuto  Cellini.  They  will  remind  us  too, 
that  the  industrial  revolution,  with  its  emphasis 
on  mass  production,  has  not  condemned  us  to  ugli- 
ness in  our  daily  lives.  They  will  show  us  that^  as 
a  result  of  the  feeling  for  function  and  material 
that  characterizes  the  work  of  such  modern  de- 
signers as  those  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  possible  to 
live  in  a  world  in  which  the  commonplace  need  not 
be  depressing  and  futile  but  may  be  a  source  of 
ever- fresh  estlietic  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  the  exhibition  will  be  shown,  during  the 
nest  31/2  years,  in  the  leading  museums  of  the 

'  Address  made  at  the  Virsinia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  .Tan.  15.  Jlr.  Robertson,  who  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  is  vice  president 
of  the  museum. 
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United  States  and  Canada.  No  such  exhibition 
has  ever  before  had  such  a  tour  in  our  country. 
High  expectations  of  it  have  been  aroused  and 
will  not  be  disappointed.  We  should  expect  the 
best  even  if  we  did  not  know  that,  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  design,  the  Scandinavians  are  pre- 
eminent. For  whatever  our  particular  interest, 
we  are  accustomed  to  looking  to  the  four  Scandi- 
navian countries  for  examples  of  the  highest 
standards  of  performance  in  our  field.  This  is 
true  whether  we  be  athletes  or  organizers  of  co- 
operatives, foresters  or  industrialists,  seamen  or 
novelists,  engineers  or  composers. 

Admiration  for  the  Scandinavians  is  proverbial 
among  us.  We  like  them  not  just  because  they 
are  so  good  at  so  many  things.  We  like  them 
not  just  because  so  many  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens  are  of  Scandinavian  descent.  We  like 
them  not  just  because  they  first  discovered  North 
America.  Indeed,  we  cannot  consider  it  very  flat- 
tering that  after  having  pioneered  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic — as  they  have  pioneered  in  so  much  else— 
our  discoverers  found  nothing  here  to  bring  them 
back  for  over  half  a  millennium. 

Wliat  we  particularly  admire  about  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  is  that  they  are  so  notably  self- 
reliant  and  independent  in  spirit,  while  at  the 
same  time  so  notably  ready  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  for  the  sake  of  the  universal  welfare 
and  to  champion  the  rights  of  others,  particularly 
the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  of  the 
individual  against  the  mass.  But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  reason,  I  believe,  why  the  four  countries 
of  Scandinavia  stand  in  such  high  regard  not 
only  here  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  The  reason  has  to  do  with 
what  we  might  call  the  Scandinavian  values.  To 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
have  achieved  the  good  life,  the  well-rounded  life, 
the  healthy,  outgomg,  creative  life,  the  life  that 
makes  the  most  of  what  is  available  and  does  not 
seek  to  take  from  others  that  which  is  theirs  or  to 
impose  upon  others  that  which  they  do  not  want. 

Peoples  reveal  in  their  art  what  they  essentially 
are.  Most  of  all,  I  believe,  our  true  nature  is  re- 
flected in  the  design  of  those  things  like  houses 
and  dishes,  fabrics  and  eating  utensils  that  are  so 
close  to  us  that  they  are  like  parts  of  ourselves. 
I  find  it  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  receive 
from  Scandinavia,  where  the  human  values  are 
preeminent,  examples  of  art  of  an  intrinsically 
liuman  character.  The  exhibition  that  has  been 
sent  us  will  not  only  extend  our  conception  of 
beauty  but  will  enhance  our  understanding  of  the 
Scandinavian  spirit.  On  both  counts  it  will  en- 
rich our  experience.  I  hope  our  gratitude  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  high  sponsors  of  the  exhibit  in 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  to  the 
creators  of  the  pieces  composing  it,  to  those  who 
have  worked  hard  to  bring  it  here,  and  to  the 
peoples  whose  way  of  life  is  symbolized  in  "De- 
sign in  Scandinavia." 
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The  Soil  of  Freedom 


hy  Theodore  C.  Streihert 

Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency  ' 


I  am  particularly  glad  to  join  with  you  in  honor- 
ing the  10  young  men  you  have  selected  for  their 
outstanding  achievements.  And  I  am  glad  for 
this  occasion  because  I  want  to  talk  about  a  seri- 
ous ijroblem  whicli  concerns  these  young  men — in 
fact,  concerns  all  Americans. 

Today  the  forces  of  communism  are  on  the  loose. 
The  threat,  the  tensions,  the  deceit  practiced  by 
the  Kremlin  affect  your  well-being  and  your  per- 
sonal lives  here  more  than  anything  occurring  in 
the  United  States. 

Even  now,  as  I  speak,  an  event  is  about  to  take 

{)lace  which  bears  directly  on  your  lives.  In  Ber- 
in  tonight  leaders  of  the  free  world  and  the  slave 
world  are  preparing  to  meet  in  an  effort  to  ease 
world  tensions. 

Certainly  this  is  the  major  problem  of  our  time. 

The  10  young  leaders  we  honor  tonight  are  living 
symbols  of  Amei'ica.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  they 
and  you  were  born  on  a  blessed  soil,  the  fertile  soil 
of  freedom. 

I  ask  you,  for  a  few  moments,  to  think  of  that 
soil  and  what  it  means  to  you — how  rich  it  is  with 
rights  and  privileges  and  responsibilities  for  the 
individual  too  often  taken  for  granted. 

Suppose  you  had  been  born  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Picture,  for  a  moment,  what  would  have  been  your 
fate.  Suppose  you  10  young  men  had  gi-own  up 
on  the  soil  of  slavery  instead  of  the  soil  of  freedom. 

First,  in  the  Soviet  Union  you  are  born  without 
any  chance  of  freedom.  You  are  to  be  only  a 
pawn  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  what  would  have  been 
your  lot  under  the  Communist  system  which  the 
Kremlin  is  striving  to  impose  on  more  and  more 
peoples. 

You  are  city-born  and  your  parents  are  not  of 
the  privileged  class.  Each  member  of  your  family 
has  about  6  feet  by  6  feet  of  dwelling  space.  Three 
or  four  families  share  the  apartment  with  your 
familv. 


'Address  delivered  before  the  National  Convention  of 
tlie  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
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More  than  half  of  all  mothers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  must  work.  So  your  mother  will  un- 
doubtedly go  back  to  her  bench  or  her  office  job 
shortly  after  you  are  born. 

You  are  then  placed  in  a  state  nursery.  Your 
mother  sees  you  only  when  given  time  from  her 
job  to  nurse  you  and  to  pick  you  up  at  night. 

Your  indoctrination  to  communism  begins  at 
the  tender  age  of  three,  wlien  you  enter  a  nursery 
school.  Wliile  your  mother  works  you  stay  there, 
until  you  are  seven.     Then  you  enter  public  school. 

Beginning  with  kindergarten,  you  belong  to  the 
Young  Pioneers,  the  "cub"  outfit  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  About  13  million  children  belong  to 
this  organization.  Here  you  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  marching,  military  organization,  and 
discipline — always,  discipline. 

As  a  city  boy,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  attend 
a  7-year  grade  school.  It  is  supposed  to  be  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country.  But  in  rural 
Russia  you  get  only  4  years'  elementary  schooling 
at  most. 

"Free"  Secondary  Education 

Education  in  the  secondary  school  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  "free."  Yet  you  will  not  go  to  a 
secondary  school  unless  your  parents  pay  your 
tuition  and  buy  your  uniform,  textbooks,  paper, 
and  other  school  equipment. 

If  your  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  you  to 
secondary  school,  you  enter  instead  into  what  is 
known  as  an  Fzo,  which  is  theoretically  a  trade 
or  technical  school. 

Actually  the  Fzo  is  on-the-job  training.  The 
aim  here  is  to  channel  humans  directly  into  the 
industrial  machine  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  you  get  your  first  lesson  in  wages.  Wliile 
working  in  a  factory  to  learn  your  trade,  at  very 
low  wages,  you  give  the  state  one-third  of  your 
total  pay  for  your  "free  schooling."  The  factory 
takes  another  third.  You  keep  for  yourself  only 
one  of  three  rubles  earned. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  among  the 
small  number  going  to  a  college,  you  know  that 
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your  advancement  from  the  secondary  school  was 
based  not  only  on  scholarship  and  aptitude  but  on 
your  "political  reliability."  This  prime  factor 
shows  up  in  your  record  as  a  Youn^  Pioneer  and, 
later,  as  a  member  of  the  Komsomol,  the  Commu- 
nist organization  for  older  youths. 

Even  selecting  a  profession  is  not  your  choice. 
It  is  determined  by  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
state  at  the  time.  And,  once  enrolled  in  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  or  law,  you  find  that  a  major  part 
of  your  study  is  not  devoted  to  the  technical  aspect 
of  your  major  subject.  Instead,  it  includes  fur- 
ther study  of  the  Marxism-Leninism  philosophy. 

The  point  is  that  your  continuance  in  any  pro- 
fessional school  depends  not  on  your  professional 
abilities  but  on  how  successful  you  are  in  conform- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  communism. 

Once  a  graduate,  you  are  still  not  free  to  pursue 
the  practices  of  your  profession  wliere  your  op- 
portunities are  better.  You,  too,  virtually  become 
an  indentured  servant  of  the  state  for  a  period  of 
at  least  3  years.  And  you,  too,  must  accept  the 
assignment  or  go  to  jail.  Once  on  the  job,  you 
cannot  leave  it  without  the  permission  of  your 
superiors. 

Two  of  the  young  men  we  are  honoring  tonight 
are  successful  doctors;  one  is  a  scientist.  How 
would  you  have  fared  in  your  professions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  ? 

Note  first  tliat  doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union 
comprise  a  very  low-paid  professional  group. 
Three-fourths  of  them  are  women. 

In  your  training  for  medicine  there,  you  must 
first  accept  the  scientific  doctrines  as  reinterpreted 
by  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin.  The  medical  student,  or 
the  student  of  science,  must  never  be  guilty  of 
objectivity  in  his  approach  to  a  medical  or  scien- 
tific problem.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  your  career, 
an  accepted  doctrine  may  be  thrown  out  as  being 
"bourgeois"  or  "cosmopolitan."  Thus  the  stu- 
dent must  be  ready  to  reverse  his  own  findings 
immediately  and  to  practice  the  new  scientific  and 
medical  Party  lines. 

Under  the  Communist  system  of  socialized  med- 
icine, a  physician  is  bogged  down  in  obligations 
to  the  state.  He  must  take  care  of  patients  in  a 
state  clinic  or  a  hospital  at  a  fixed  wage.  That 
stipend  is  barely  enough  to  support  his  family, 
yet  he  has  little  time  for  private  practice. 

You,  as  a  doctor,  might  manage  to  see  a  few 
patients  of  your  own.  But,  mainly  due  to  state 
taxes  on  so-called  outside  income,  only  2  percent 
of  Russian  doctors  enjoy  any  private  practice. 


A  Political  Career  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Consider  another  profession.  Tonight  we  are 
honoring  the  young  Governor  of  Tennessee  for  his 
outstanding  political  achievements,  his  service  as 
a  public  official. 

Governor  Clement,  how  would  your  political 
career  have  turned  out  in  Russia  ?     As  you  know 


well,  you  would  have  had  no  choice  there  as  to 
party  affiliation.  There  is  but  one  party  under 
communism. 

As  a  potential  servant  of  the  Party,  you  must 
have  carried  out  every  injunction  to  the  letter. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  married  in  a  church 
your  political  career  would  end  abruptly  at  that 
point. 

No  member  of  the  Komsomol  who  participates 
in  a  church  service  is  considered  a  loyal  Commu- 
nist youth.  What's  even  worse,  it  is  expected  that 
you  marry  a  member  of  the  Komsomol  in  good 
standing. 

So  you  want  to  run  for  office !  Well,  selecting 
a  place  for  you  on  the  Party  ticket  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  whim  of  the  local  Party  chieftain. 
Assuming  you  have  become  what  he  regards  as  a 
good  Communist,  and  if  your  record  shows  you 
are  making  good  as  a  Communist,  you  may  be 
"chosen"  as  a  candidate  for  some  office. 

At  its  grassroots  the  Party  duplicates,  checks, 
and  even  vetoes  the  work  of  most  government  ad- 
ministrators. So  it  is  often  a  better  political  status 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  district  Party  secretary 
than  to  be  the  head  of  a  local  government  agency. 

Whether  Party  official  or  Party  and  govern- 
ment official,  your  big  reward  will  come  when, 
and  if,  you  are  selected  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
That  is  the  political  plum.  And,  holding  it,  you 
have  no  independent  political  judgment,  for  there 
has  never  been  one  single  "no"  vote  cast  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

Your  tenure  in  the  Supreme  Soviet  may  be  short, 
however,  because  to  stay  there  you  must  never 
make  an  opposition  speech,  you  must  always  vote 
"yes,"  and  you  must  support  the  winning  faction 
in  each  election. 


The  Communist  Farmer 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  Billie  Sol  Estes'  chances 
for  success  in  agi'iculture,  were  he  in  Russia. 
This  one  thing  is  clear:  His  achievements  as 
farmer,  stockraiser,  landowner,  and  businessman — 
at  the  age  of  28  in  the  State  of  Texas — would  be 
impossible  under  the  Communist  system. 

The  only  way  he  could  get  ahead  on  a  Soviet 
farm  would  be  to  turn  to  the  political  side  of 
farming.  He  must  be  a  politician  first,  a  farmer 
second. 

He  must  also  attract  attention  to  himself.  He 
does  this  in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  joining  the  local  Party 
unit  on  the  collective  farm,  by  reporting  on  his 
neighbors  to  the  Party,  by  becoming  a  Party  agi- 
tator at  harvest  time,  and  by  attending  Party 
lectures  at  the  close  of  each  working  day. 

He  must  readily  adapt  himself  to  support  every 
farm  policy  of  the  Party — policies  which  in  over 
35  yeai's  of  practice  have  failed  completely.  For 
Stalin  insisted  that  collectivization  was  the  key 
to  a  successful  agricultural  production  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  surpass  the  free  world  in 
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food  output.  But,  today,  37  years  after  the  revo- 
lution, Soviet  agriculture  has  8  million  fewer 
cattle  than  before  the  revolution. 

The  imposition  of  Soviet  theories  on  the  farm 

Jjopulation  has  reduced  the  people  to  a  marginal 
evel  of  survival.  The  first  systematic  attempt  in 
the  1930's  to  force  the  farming  people  to  conform 
to  Communist  agi'icultural  policies  ended  in  the 
martyrdom  of  some  6  million  peasants  and  the 
collectivization  of  all  the  rich  farm  lands.  Since 
that  time  the  regime  lias  exercised  complete  domi- 
nation over  every  waking  hour  of  the  farmer's 
existence. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  life  span  of  the 
average  Soviet  male  is  only  50  years. 

But  the  satellites  are  equally  affected.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples: 

Two  years  ago  the  courts  in  Czechoslovakia 
dealt  swiftly  with  8  young  men  charged  with 
being  memljers  of  "a  militarist  organization  en- 
gaged in  treason,  espionage,  and  conspiracy 
against  our  working  class."  One  received  a  life 
sentence.  The  terms  of  the  others  totaled  127 
years — an  average  sentence  of  18  years. 

What  was  their  crime?  The  crime  was  that 
they  had  never  publicly  renounced  tlieir  member- 
ship in  the  Boy  Scouts.  They  got  off  lightly  at 
that.  According  to  Czech  Communist  law,  sen- 
tence to  a  slave  labor  camp  can  be  invoked  for 
what  they  call  "deviationism"  if  the  accused  is 
above  the  age  of  12  ! 

Even  the  joys  of  Christmas  can  be  considered 
dangerous  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
I  quote  from  the  handbook  of  the  Library  for 
Young  Atheists,  which  every  young  Soviet  Pio- 
neer must  memorize  to  prepare  himself  for  adult 
Party  leadership :  "The  struggle  against  Christ- 
mas trees  is  the  struggle  against  religion  and 
against  our  class  enemies." 

For  this  audience,  I  do  not  have  to  picture  how 
different  are  life  and  opportmiities  here  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  soil  of  freedom.  You  and 
I  know  of  our  opportunities  under  freedom.  You 
and  I  know  that,  in  the  main,  our  abilities  will 
measure  how  far  our  ambitions  can  take  us  in 
politics  and  law  and  medicine  and  farming. 

Proving  the  Benefits  of  Freedom 

But  the  somber  note  in  our  way  of  life  today  is 
that  we  must  take  on  the  global  problem  of  -prov- 
ing tliat  our  way  offers  abundantly  more  bene- 
fits than  communism.  We  must  make  known  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  our  knowledge  and  our 
convictions  about  freedom. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  idea  of  freedom 
is  a  better  idea,  that  the  free  system  is  a  better 
system.  And  we  must  do  this  in  many  places, 
competing  side  by  side  with  the  idea  and  the 
system  of  communism. 

That's  why  your  Government  operates  a  world- 
wide overseas  information  program  through  the 
new  U.S.  Information  Agency.    It  is  our  job,  first 
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of  all,  to  unite  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  against 
communism  without  war  and  to  persuade  other 
peoples  to  the  side  of  freedom.  Secondly,  we 
must  enlighten  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  facts — the  facts  about  the  outside  world, 
the  facts  inside  their  own  world.  Further,  we 
must  bring  to  the  captive  peoples  of  satellite 
Europe  and  Asia  a  message  of  hope  that  true  lib- 
erty will  be  restored  to  tliem  once  again. 

That's  why  the  radio  service  of  the  Agency, 
known  to  you  as  the  Voice  of  America,  devotes 
three-fourths  of  its  total  effort  to  reach  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Radio  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  reaching  these  people,  and  we  use  it  to 
give  them  the  news  of  the  free  world,  objectively, 
factually. 

That's  why  the  press  service  of  the  new  Agency 
fills  the  needs  of  the  free  world  by  sending  daily 
background  news  items  over  a  wireless  file  to  our 
field  posts  in  76  countries.  This  service  also  in- 
cludes 75  million  publications  of  all  kinds  which 
are  distributed  each  year  throughout  the  world. 
These  are  read  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

That's  why  we  have  located  library  and  infor- 
mation centers  in  some  63  countries  of  the  world. 
They  provide  a  meeting  place  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  professions  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

That's  why  we  use  motion  pictures,  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  medium,  to  portray  the  free  world 
and  to  show  up  communism.  The  ministries  of 
education  in  a  number  of  countries  now  rely  on 
our  films  for  all  types  of  instruction.  In  France 
the  films  prepared  by  the  Agency  have  such  pres- 
tige that  they  are  distributed  through  the  official 
agency  of  national  education. 

Jaycees  at  the  Olympics 

One  of  our  films  is  the  "Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce."  It  was  produced  in  32  languages. 
It  centers  around  a  young  businessman  from  a  city 
in  Texas,  who  sets  about  organizing  better  play- 
ground facilities  in  his  community.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  effective  shows.  During  the  1952 
Olympic  games  in  Finland,  this  film  played  to 
capacity  audiences.  About  30,000  persons  saw  it 
there.  Right  across  the  street,  a  very  active  Soviet 
cultural  progi-am  was  playing  its  tunes. 

Finally,  to  get  across  our  story,  that's  why  we 
have  more  than  30,000  foreign  students  studying 
on  1,400  American  college  campuses.  Most  of 
them  are  brought  here  under  the  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State  and  private 
auspices.  They  get  the  best  knowledge  possible  of 
freedom:  the  knowledge  gained  from  firsthand 
observation  of  Americans  at  work,  at  play,  at 
worship. 

That's  why,  in  short,  we  combine  all  the  means 
of  communications  to  serve  our  objectives  abroad. 

These  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
however,  can  be  strengthened  immeasurably  with 
tlie  active  aid  of  private  organizations.     Already 
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about  800  groups  in  the  United  States  are  taking 
a  direct  part  in  the  information  program.  They 
help  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  information 
progi-am  in  a  variety  of  ways  overseas. 

But  more  help  is  needed  to  tell  the  story  of 
freedom. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  140,000  Jaycees  living  in  2,000  American 
communities  can  recall  and  can  report  on  many 
projects  of  aid,  such  as  their  assistance  in  improv- 
ing conditions  in  their  communities,  in  ])ublic 
health,  and  in  creating  the  teen-age  "Eoad-E-0," 
dedicated  to  promoting  safe  driving  habits  among 
our  young  people;  also  your  campaigns  on  behalf 
of  national  .security  and  your  activities  in  support 
of  our  religious  institutions. 

In  support  of  the  need  for  international  under- 
standing, your  organization  and  the  Junior 
Chamber  International  are  cooperating  with  the 
Information  Agency  in  organizing  a  major  letter- 
writing  program.  This  will  bring  more  than 
5,500  young  executives  in  other  lands  in  direct 
contact  with  you.  It  will  create  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understand- 
ing on  a  person-to-person  basis.  This  activity  is 
among  those  essential  to  reach  other  peoples. 


Scope  of  Soviet  Propaganda 

Look  further,  for  a  moment,  at  Soviet  propa- 
ganda directed  to  the  world  and  at  its  immensi- 
ties. 

Propaganda  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  incidents  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war  always 
steal  the  headlines,  but  the  incidents  of  propa- 
ganda, by  the  Soviets,  are  unceasing  and  uncount- 
able. 

Every  year  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
nations  are  spending  one  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars on  propaganda.  This  does  not  include  the 
monies  spent  by  the  local  Communist  parties  and 
Communist  front  organizations  in  free  countries 
as  well  as  in  their  own. 

To  perpetuate  and  to  man  these  efforts,  the 
Soviets  have  in  operation  a  propaganda  schooling 
system  with  a  constant  enrollment  of  more  than 
300,000  pereons.  They  maintain  some  6,000  local 
schools  and  177  regional  schools  for  higher  train- 
ing in  propaganda. 

This  system  produces  a  trained  corps  of  Com- 
munist specialists;  it  is  really  an  army  of  propa- 
gandists. And  they  train  agents  in  the  satellites 
and  Red  China  and  in  the  free  countries.  In  fact, 
the  team  of  North  Koreans  in  Panmunjom,  with 
whom  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean  negotiated,  were 
graduates  of  Russian  propaganda  schools. 

Korea,  however,  has  provided  the  most  pro- 
nounced refusal  of  communism  by  its  own  people. 

In  Korea,  two-thirds  of  the  captured  volun- 
teers" from  China,  who  had  been  serving  with  the 
North  Koreans,  have  turned  down  repatriation  to 


their  homeland.  The  total  ratio  was  about  600  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  free  world.  For  22,000  Communist 
POW's  have  refused  repatriation,  while  only  360 
U.N.  soldiers  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  free 
world. 

Elsewhere,  300,000  inhabitants  of  Soviet-con- 
trolled East  Germany  risked  their  lives  in  1953 
to  escape  to  freedom  in  West  Germany.  One  of 
every  five  Germans  in  West  Germany  today  is  a 
refugee  or  displaced  person,  and  that's  20  percent 
of  47  million  Germans  ! 

Recently  one  young  Polish  lieutenant — an  honor 
graduate  of  Communist  schools,  a  leader  in  Com- 
munist youth  organizations,  a  respected  member 
of  the  Communist  Party — landed  his  Russian-built 
jet  fighter  in  Munich.  He  too  had  escaped  to  free- 
dom. Speaking  to  the  press  about  his  homeland, 
Lieutenant  Jarecki  said : 

Today  in  Poland,  the  degradation  of  the  individual  is 
commonplace.  The  Communist  Party  seeks  to  carry  out 
its  prosram  through  a  terrible  perversion  of  the  truth. 
This  method  of  political  education  has  long  since  con- 
vinced nie  that  a  system  built  on  hatred  for  everything  not 
Communist,  a  system  founded  on  violence,  is  basically  an 
evil  system.  .  .  .  That  is  why  I  decided  to  flee  Poland 
and  gain  an  opportunity  to  speak  as  a  free  man. 

His  was  a  dramatic  flight,  but  he  was  just  an- 
other refugee.  Hundreds  are  slipping  through 
the  Iron  Curtain  daily  in  spite  of  guarded  efforts 
to  hold  them  inside  their  Communist  prison.  They 
come  by  foot,  by  truck,  by  auto,  by  locomotive. 
One  enterprising  Czech  fled  to  the  West  in  a  home- 
made armored  car  in  which  he  had  managed  to 
conceal  his  family  of  five. 

This,  too,  is  a  denial  of  communism,  and  it  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Today  the  greatest  oft'ensive  of  the  vast  Soviet 
propaganda  armada  is  directed  against  the  unity 
of  the  free  world.  Every  weapon  in  their  arsenal 
of  propaganda  is  aimect  at  the  coalition  of  free 
nations. 

They  wfmt  to  defeat  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. They  want  to  undermine  Nato.  They 
want  to  sabotage  the  Schuman  Plan.  They  want 
to  separate  France  from  the  Western  alliance. 
They  want  to  sow  discord  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Their  purpose  is  to  fragment  the  world.  They 
play  on  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  sovereign  peoples 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  in  order  to 
divide  us  from  our  allies.  They  want  to  destroy 
the  cooperation  so  carefully  developed — coopera- 
tion which  allows  us  to  help  protect  our  common 
interests. 

Here  lies  our  major  challenge.  Here  must  come 
our  greatest  effort  in  the  information  field.  Unite 
the  free  world,  and  let  the  cold  war  last  as  long 
as  it  may,  and  we  would  win  it.  But  see  the  free 
world  fall  apart,  and  we  lose  the  struggle. 

In  this  struggle,  the  youth  of  the  free  world 
must  play  their  most  important  role.  Youth  in 
the  free  nations  must  see  to  it  that  every  jiossible 
bond  of  unity  is  forged.    Youth  in  the  free  nations 
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must  explore  every  approach  toward  the  unity  of 
the  free  world  which  they  can  help  promote. 
Youth  in  the  free  nations  must  help  in  unmasking 
the  relentless  attacks  of  the  Communists  on  that 
unity. 

Even  in  the  satellite  countries,  youth  must  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  themselves  and  their  elders  in 
eventual  freedom  from  the  heavy  yoke  that  weighs 
upon  them. 

In  unity,  and  in  the  strength  and  courage  that 
flows  from  unity,  we  can  rest  our  hope  for  a  better 


world,  freed  from  the  menace  that  now  threatens. 

You,  in  the  Jaycees,  bear  a  responsibility  in 
helping  make  unity  a  fact.  To  the  extent  that 
you  share  on  a  broader  scale  those  experiences  you 
have  learned  at  home  will  we  be  able  to  achieve 
a  unity  of  free  nations. 

President  Eisenhower  laid  down  the  challenge 
in  these  words: 

"We  must  never  fear  the  future.  For  this — the 
future — is  the  hope  and  home  of  all  who  are  young 
and  are  free,  if  only  they  are  brave." 


The  Principal  Tasi<s  of  Diplomacy 


At  a  memorial  meeting  in  Tel  Aviv  on  Jamiary 
8,  Francis  H.  Russell,  U.S.  Charge  d^ Affaires,  de- 
livered an  address  in  trihtiie  to  Monnett  Davis, 
Ambassador  to  Israel  and  former  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  icho  died  on  December  26. 
In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Russell  made  the 
following  observations  on  American  diplomacy: 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  United  States 
one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  in  my  counti-y 
on  diplomacy.  In  it,  one  of  America's  foremost 
writers  on  foreign  policy  said  this  : 

In  a  sense  that  is  true  in  no  such  degree  in  other 
nations,  American  diplomatic  action  has  been  determined 
by  the  people.  There  were  ardent  debates  on  foreign 
policy  in  the  first  days  of  our  national  history.  There 
have  been  such  debates  ever  since.  The  democratic  tra- 
dition is  deeidy  rooted  in  our  history.  The  men  vpho 
stand  at  the  levers  of  control  are  almost  always  men  with 
substantial  political  experience.  Their  habits,  tb^r  pre- 
possessions, their  convictions  all  lead  them  to  pay  heed 
to  the  voice  of  the  great  body  of  citizens,  to  shape  their 
decisions  with  that  voice  in  mind.  .  .  .  The  general  senti- 
ment of  the  people  lies  at  the  root  of  every  great  issue. 

I  read  that  to  you  because,  at  the  time  Monnett 
Davis  assumed  the  direction  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service,  one  of  the  gi'eatest  revolutions 
in  American  public  opinion  had  just  taken  place. 
During  the  two  decades  before  World  War  II  the 
American  public  had  been  predominantly  isola- 
tionist. It  had  refused  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  membership  in  the  Lea<rue  of  Nations. 
Candor  requires  us  to  say  that  it  failed  to  see  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  what  happened 
elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  developments  in  America  to  many 
other  countries  and  peoples. 

In  the  course  of  World  War  II  that  sentiment 
changed.  It  changed  to  the  extent  that  during 
and  after  the  war,  according  to  public  opinion 
polls,  92  percent  of  the  American  public  favored 
America's  participation  in  an  international  or- 
ganization designed  to  resist  aggression,  to  lessen 
tensions,  to  promote  economic  progi'ess  throughout 


the  world,  and  to  bring  about  an  improved  order- 
ing of  international  relations. 

Coincidentally  there  was  another  development, 
of  equal  significance  in  the  challenge  which  it  pre- 
sented to  American  diplomacy.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  free  way  of  life,  the  product  of 
the  previous  3,000  years  of  human  endeavor  and 
struggle,  was  threatened  by  the  emergence  of  the 
monolithic  society  in  its  various  forms  and  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  its  adherents  to  impose 
its  pattern  upon  as  large  an  area  of  the  world  as 
possible  by  any  means  available  to  it,  including 
the  use  of  force.  It  was  apparent  that,  if  the 
pluralistic  approach  to  organized  human  exist- 
ence— if  the  struggle  to  create  a  society  which 
strives  to  make  possible  for  every  individual  the 
inward  happiness  that  comes  from  growth  and 
progress  toward  valid  goals- — if  this  age-long, 
worldwide  progress  built  upon  experience,  upon 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
upon  religious  insights — if  this  was  to  continue, 
a  vast  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  free 
people  would  be  necessary. 

These  two  developments  created  a  challen";e  to 
the  American  Foreign  Service  of  an  unparalleled 
nature.  The  old  concepts  of  diplomacy — its  ob- 
jectives and  its  methods — were  no  longer  adequate. 
Because  of  the  political  and  economic  statui'e  of 
the  United  States  and  its  military  potential  in  the 
event  of  necessity,  it  was  obvious  that  this  great 
effort  to  preserve  the  free  pattern  of  life  could 
succeed  only  if  America  recognized  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  and,  having  recognized  them, 
exercised  them  with  skill,  with  imagination,  and 
with  restraint,  an  awareness,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower said  last  month,^  that  the  easiest  thing  to 
do  with  great  power  is  to  abuse  it. 

This  posed  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  it 
was  necessary  for  diplomacy  to  play  a  leading  role : 
Such  problems  as  how  to  evolve  a  pattern  for  a 
justly  ordered  world,  but  a  world  in  which  each 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14, 1953,  p.  811. 
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"people  woukl  liave  freedom  to  work  out  its  own 
'destiny  in  its  own  way ;  how  to  achieve  unity  with- 
'out  satellitism;  how  to  find  ways  in  which  one 
form  of  democracy,  such  as  that  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  can  work  closely  with  other  forms  of 
democracy  sucli  as  those  of  a  Britain,  a  Sweden, 
an  Israel,  and  others;  how  to  find  new  patterns 
of  international  economic  life  so  that  countries 
that  are  far  from  being  self-sufficient  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  trade  for  the  livelihood  of 
their  citizens  can  find  markets  and  obtain  goods 
and  materials.  These  were — and  are — some  of  the 
substantive  questions  to  confront  American 
-diplomacy. 

Along  with  these  problems  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives there  were  equally  difficult  problems  of  meth- 
ods and  procedure.  How  do  widely  separated  and 
differing  peoples  go  about  the  job  of  evolving 
common  policies?  For  one  thing  it  was  obvious 
that  the  familiar  tendency  to  regard  a  country's 
foreign  policy  as  something  that  could  be  con- 
structed by  the  intellectual  process  of  working  out 
a  syllogism  would  no  longer  do.  This,  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  in  public  education  in  the  field 
of  international  policy  in  all  of  our  countries 
today. 

Every  profession  has  its  particular  intellectual 
discipline.  The  way  in  which  a  doctor  diagnoses 
an  illness  is  different  from  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  a  judge  decides  a  difficult  legal  problem. 
In  the  field  of  geometry  and  physics  it  is  appro- 
priate and  essential  to  employ  the  method  of  the 
syllogism:  all  solids  have  a  specific  gravity;  gran- 
ite is  a  solid;  therefore  granite  has  a  specific 
gi-avity. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  not 
only  is  that  type  of  thought  process  not  applicable 
to  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  tendency  of 
many  people  in  many  of  our  countries  to  employ 
it  is  a  danger  to  international  peace.  The  reason 
why  it  is  dangerous  is  this.  Each  country  can 
select  its  own  premises  and  can  construct  its  own 
syllogisms.  "Democracy  is  good.  My  country  is 
a  democracy.  Therefore  everything  that  my 
country  does  and  wants  is  right."  But  the  prem- 
ises available  to  different  countries  are  infinite 
and  the  conflicting  conclusions  of  their  airtight 
syllogisms  do  not  solve  problems.  They  create 
new  ones.  It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that 
there  are  many  truths  and  many  goods.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  received  a  letter  introducing 
someone  as  "a  man  of  principle."  Holmes  wrote 
back  saying  that  he  would  have  no  time  for  him ;  a 
man  who  only  had  one  principle  was  woefully 
equipped  and  not  worth  meeting. 

Instead  of  regarding  policy  formulation  as 
something  that  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  manner  of 
a  syllogism,  it  is  more  valid  to  regard  it  as  a  prob- 
lem of  arriving  at  a  vector  of  moral  forces.  You 
remember  how,  when  we  were  in  high  school,  we 
were  given  problems  that  posed  a  force  of  2  pounds 
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going  in  one  direction,  a  10-pound  force  in  an- 
other, a  6-pound  force  in  another,  and  a  12-pound 
force  in  still  another.  The  problem  was  to  de- 
termine the  net  direction  fi-oni  this  combination 
of  forces. 

Our  problems  today  exist  precisely  because 
there  are  conflicting  rights,  conflicting  claims, 
duties,  and  allegiances.  The  task  therefore  is  es- 
sentially one  of  identifying  them,  assigning  to 
each  its  just  moral  weight,  of  finding  a  solution 
that  will  meet  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and, 
where  they  cannot  all  be  met,  of  determining  a  line 
of  action  that  will  be  as  equitable  as  possible.  An 
inculcation  of  an  instinctive  approach  of  this 
nature  to  the  problems  of  our  day  would  go  far 
toward  a  maximum  achievement  of  the  goals  we 
all  so  ardently  desire. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  successfully  go  about 
resolving  such  momentous  conflicts,  for  instance, 
as  that  between  the  need  for  developing  the  unity 
of  free  peoples  while  preserving  the  essential  di- 
versity which  is  the  essence  and  expression  of  free- 
dom. Only  in  tliis  way  can  we  strengthen  the 
bonds  that  must  exist  among  groups  in  various 
countries  dedicated  to  the  democratic  idea  without 
interfering  with  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  live  and  to  which  they  give 
their  affection  and  allegiance;  or  strive  toward 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  security 
against  aggression  is  not  allowed  to  remain  dis- 
astrously weak;  make  sure,  that  is,  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  Koreas  with  their  frightful  toll. 

All  of  these  have  come  to  be  among  the  principal 
tasks  of  modern  diplomacy.  They  have  demanded 
the  attributes  which  Harold  Nicolson  defined  as 
essential  for  a  diplomat :  accuracy,  calm,  patience, 
good  temper,  modesty,  loyalty,  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, discernment,  prudence,  industry,  courage, 
and  tact.  But  above  all  they  require  integrity  and 
friendly  understanding. 


Senate  Approval  of  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  Korea 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram,,  dated  Jan- 
na.ry  27,  sent  from  Berlin  hy  Secretary  Dulles  to 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee :  ^ 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley:  The  news  this 
morning  of  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  by  the 
Senate  on  Rok  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  was  good 
indeed.  My  congratulations  to  you  and  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  such  prompt  and 
decisive  action.  It  is  good  moral  tonic  for  us 
here  in  Berlin. 

John  Foster  Duules. 


'  Cowjf.  Rec,  Jan.  28,  19.54,  p.  891.     The  treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  Jan.  26  by  a  vote  of  81-6. 
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American  Policy  in  the  Middle  East  During  1953 


hy  Richard  H.  Sanger ' 


The  year  since  your  last  convention  has  been  an 
eventful  one,  not  only  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
but  in  the  history  of  United  States  relations  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  Let  me  review  for  you  a 
few  of  the  more  significant  developments  of  the 
period,  which  highlight  our  policy  toward  that 
area. 

On  March  2  President  Eisenhower  told  Prince 
Faisal,  Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
chairman  of  that  nation's  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  that  he  was  determined  to  restore  the 
spirit  of  confidence  and  trust  which  had  previously 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Arab 
nations.  A  statement  issued  by  the  White  House, 
following  Prince  Faisal's  visit,  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  expressed  concern  that  there 
had  lately  occurred  a  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
tween the  Arab  nations  and  the  United  States. 

He  stated  that  it  would  be  his  firm  purpose  to  seek  to 
restore  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  trust  which  had  pre- 
viously characterized  these  relations  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Arab  leaders  would  be  inspired  by  the  same  purpose. 
The  President  alluded  to  the  many  strong  educational 
and  cultural  ties  which  had  developed  between  the  Arab 
world  and  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  many 
decades  and  stated  that  he  was  confident  that  this  pro- 
vided a  foundation  of  good  will  on  which  to  build  during 
the  coming  years  to  mutual  advantage. 

Secretary  Dulles'  Trip 

On  March  9,  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  an- 
nounced that  he  would  visit  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  in  May  on  a  fact-finding  trip  on  which 
he  would  "listen  carefully"  to  what  he  was  told 
and  consider  "with  utmost  sympathy"  any  prob- 
lems presented  to  him.  Mr.  Dulles  went  on  to 
say, 

President  Eisenhower  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  The  peoples  of  that  part 
of  the  world  have  a  rich  culture  on  which  we  of  the 
United  States  have  largely  drawn.     The  President  has, 


'  Address  made  before  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East  at  New  York  City  on 
Jan.  29.  Mr.  Sanger  is  public-affairs  adviser.  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 


therefore,  asked  me  to  go  personally  to  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  to  show  our  friendship  for  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  these  areas. 

On  May  9,  Secretary  Dulles,  Foreign  Aid  Di- 
rector Harold  Stassen,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Byroade  left  by  plane  on  an  his- 
toric trip  which  took  them  to  Egypt,  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Libya.  Mr.  Dulles 
was  the  first  United  States  Secretary  of  State  ever 
to  carry  out  such  a  trip. 

On  returning  to  Washington  on  May  29,  Mr. 
Dulles  said : 

We  of  the  State  Department  will  be  better  qualified  to 
advise  President  Eisenhower  in  relation  to  foreign  policy, 
and  Mr.  Stassen,  Director  of  Mutual  Security,  will  be 
better  able  to  help  that  program  implement  our  foreign 
policy.     Above  all,  we  laid  a  new  foundation  for  friendship. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Dulles  moved  quickly  to  build  further 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 
Then  in  a  speech  to  the  American  people  on  June 
1,  which  was  nationally  broadcast  by  radio  and 
television.  Secretary  Dulles  said  : 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States  Government  paid 
more  attention  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  .  .  . 
Surely  we  cannot  ignore  the  fate  of  the  peoples  who  have 
first  perceived  and  then  passed  on  to  us  the  great  spiritual 
truths  from  which  our  own  society  derives  its  inner 
strength.  .  .  .  the  primary  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to 
show  friendliness  and  to  develop  understanding.  These 
peoples  we  visited  are  proud  peoples  who  have  a  great 
tradition  and,  I  believe,  a  great  future.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  better  off  if  we  respect  and  honor  them,  and 
learn  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  move  them.  It 
profits  nothing  merely  to  be  critical  of  others.  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  plans  to  make  friendship — 
not  faultfinding — the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy. 

On  his  trip  the  Secretary  had  arrived  at  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions,  and  he  noted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  most  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  were 
"deeply  concerned  about  political  independence 
for  themselves  and  others"  and  were  suspicious 
"of  the  colonial  powers" — and  of  the  United  States 
because,  it  was  thought,  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  Nato  required  it  "to  preserve  or  restore 
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the  old  colonial  interests  of  our  allies."  Mr. 
Dulles  was  convinced  that  American  policy  had 
become  "unnecessarily  ambigruous"  in  this  matter, 
and  he  stressed  that  the  Western  Powers  could 
"gain,  rather  than  lose,  from  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  self-government"  throughout  the  world. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  the  popular  demand 
for  better  standards  of  living — a  demand  which 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  He  believed  that  the 
United  States  could  usefully  help  in  finding  a  so- 
lution of  this  problem  "by  contributing  advanced 
technical  knowledge  about  transport,  communica- 
tion, fertilization,  and  use  of  water  for  irrigation," 
under  the  mutual-security  program. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Dulles  believed  that  the  United 
States  "snould  seek  to  allay  the  deep  resentment 
against  it"  that  had  "resulted  from  the  creation 
of  Israel."  The  Arab  peoples,  he  said,  were 
"afraid  that  the  United  States  would  back  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  aggi'essive  expansion." 
They  were  "more  fearful  of  Zionism  than  of  com- 
munism," and  were  afraid  that  the  United  States 
would  "become  the  backer  of  expansionist  Zion- 
ism." Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fearful  lest 
ultimately  the  Arabs  might  try  to  push  it  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  stood  by  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  as  to  violations  of 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines.  He  also  indicated 
that  leaders  in  Israel  themselves  "agi'eed  with  us 
that  United  States  policies  should  be  impartial  so 
as  to  win  not  only  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Israeli  but  also  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  and  that 
the  United  States  would  seek  such  policies.  There 
was  a  need  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  achieve- 
ment of  which  would  require  concessions  both  on 
the  part  of  Israel  and  on  that  of  the  Arab  States, 
and  the  Secretary  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  not  "hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means 
to  use  its  influence  to  promote  a  step-by-step  re- 
duction of  tension  in  the  area  and  the  conclusion 
of  ultimate  peace." 

Economic  Aid 

On  May  5,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
extension  of  foreign  aid,  President  Eisenhower 
had  noted  that  technical,  economic,  and  develop- 
mental programs  are  of  great  importance.  He 
said, 

They  will  be  applied  chiefly  to  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Through 
these  programs,  the  United  States  is  proving  its  interest 
in  helping  the  peoples  of  these  areas  to  work  toward  better 
and  more  hopeful  conditions  of  life,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  opportunity  and  freedom.  To  guard 
against  the  external  military  threat  is  not  enough :  we 
must  also  move  against  those  conditions  exploited  by 
subversive  forces  from  within. 

The  United  States  Congress  approved  the  for- 
eign-aid bill  on  August  3,  1953.     A  major  feature 


of  that  legislation  was  the  size  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Asia. 
More  than  $33  million  was  ajipropriated  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa ;  $147 
million  was  set  aside  for  economic  assistance  to 
the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  Iran;  and  some  $44 
million  authorized  to  help  the  Arab  refugees. 

In  view  of  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act — particularly  the  introduction  in  the  fiscal 
year  1954  of  the  $147  million  regional  "special 
economic  aid"  package — it  is  impossible  to  give 
comparable  figures  for  earlier  years,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  total  authorizations  to  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  for  the  current  year  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  past. 


The  Refugees 

On  July  24  the  United  States  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  presented  its  report  based  upon  extensive 
hearings  to  determine  how  American  aid  could 
be  given  most  effectively  to  Palestinian  Arab  ref- 
ugees. The  report  expressed  deep  sympathy  for 
the  refugees  and  the  plight  in  which  they  found 
themselves.     It  added,  however, 

The  American  people  are  moved  by  strong  humanitarian 
motives,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  indefinitely 
.so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  involved  in  this  situation 
when  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  show  so  little  initiative 
in  helping  to  settle  the  matter  among  themselves.  There 
is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  longer  the  United  States 
continues  to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire  there 
will  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  this  area  to  make  real 
efforts  on  their  own  to  liquidate  the  problem. 

During  the  following  months,  much  thought  and 
attention  was  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees.  On  November  12, 
1953,  the  U.N.  Assembly's  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee voted  to  continue  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 
The  resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Tur- 
key, later  received  full  Assembly  approval.  It 
continued  Unrwa  through  June  1955;  author- 
ized an  Unrwa  relief  budget  of  almost  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1954 ;  and  recom- 
mended a  provisional  relief  budget  of  $18  million 
for  the  following  year.  The  $200  million  Unrwa 
fund  for  projects  which  was  authorized  by 
the  U.N.  Assembly  2  years  ago  was  maintained. 

Pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953, 
a  Special  Refugee  Survey  Commission  to  the  Near 
East  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Stassen  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  An  interim  report  of 
this  Commission,  dated  December  11,  1953,^  reads 
in  part : 

This  government  has  both  a  stake  and  responsibility, 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  final  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  Arabs  and 
Israelis,  for  different  reasons,  recognize  our  concern  in 
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the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  Near  East.     There- 
fore, the  Commission  malies  the  following  observations : 

(1)  Support  should  be  given  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  continue  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRWA)  until  June  30,  1955.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  voted  in  favor 
of  this  resolution. 

(2)  Temporary  and  stop  gap  projects  are  not  the  so- 
lution to  the  economic  distress  of  the  people  in  this  area. 
It  follows  that  only  a  permanent  and  practical  plan  of 
development  is  the  answer  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
refugee  problem.  The  j^rineiples  of  the  unified  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Jordan  River  appear  to  be  the 
best  forward  step  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  water 
appears  to  be  the  most  valued  resource  in  this  area,  and 
in  shortest  supply.  The  Commission  feels  that  this  will 
overcome  the  inertia  enveloping  the  refugee  problem 
and  give  that  necessary  impetus  which  would  put  the 
refugees  in  a  position  to  help  themselves  and  become  in- 
dependent of  the  largess  of  others. 

(3)  Despite  the  difficult  situation  as  related  to  the 
refugees,  there  appear  to  be  favorable  opportunities  for 
permanent  economic  improvement  of  refugee  families. 
This  involves  the  development  of  irrigation  pro.iects  and 
appurtenant  works  whlcli,  if  developed,  could  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  a  substantial  part  of  this  area. 
The  surveys  now  in  progress  should  be  pursued  to  com- 
pletion as  soon  as  possible  to  determine  if  the  projects 
are  feasible  and  economically  sound,  in  order  that  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  at  an  early  date  to  clear  the  way 
for  commencement  of  construction. 

(4)  All  available  resources,  both  private  and  public, 
must  be  used  to  restore  that  sense  of  mutual  dignity  and 
personal  respect  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  peoples 
which  did  exist  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It 
is  recognized  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  legislatinn  or 
force.  The  United  States,  as  an  interested  party,  should 
do  all  within  its  power  to  accomplish  this  end.  One  cer- 
tain way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  state 
our  objectives  clearly  and  to  show  our  intention  to  be 
Impartial  and  consistent. 

(5)  To  give  positive  moral  assurance  to  the  parties 
that  we  will  accept  our  share  of  responsibility,  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  only  on 
the  condition  that  any  and  all  agreements  made  will  be 
kept  in  good  faith. 


The  Colloquium 

A  notable  event  in  United  States-Middle  East 
relations  that  occurred  last  year  was  the  Collo- 
quium on  Islamic  Culture  which  opened  at  Prince- 
ton University  on  September  8,  1953.  Some  70 
scholars  from  Middle  Eastern,  Asian,  and  Ameri- 
can institutions  attended  the  12-day  conference, 
which  was  a  real  landmark  in  U.  S.  cultural  re- 
lations with  the  Islamic  world. 

The  gathering  enabled  prominent  American 
scholars  to  learn  more  about  the  problems  and 
developments  of  20th  century  Islam  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  an  opportunity  for  outstand- 
ing Muslim  scholars  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
discuss  these  problems  with  Americans  working 
in  the  field.  Among  topics  which  were  discussed 
were:  "Modern  Trends  of  Literature,"  "History 
and  Ways  of  Giving  the  Muslim  Youth  an  In- 
terest in  Historical  Traditions,"  "Education  in 
Muslim  Countries,"  "Social  Eeform  in  the  Com- 
munities of  the  Muslim  World,"  "Law  and  the 
Modernization  of  Legal  Processes  in  the  Muslim 


Countries,"  "Problems  Raised  by  Modern  Science 
in  the  Communities  of  the  Muslim  World,"  and 
"Eecent  Trends  in  Muslim  Philosophy." 

The  delegates  to  the  Collotiuium  called  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at  the  White  House  and  enjoyed 
a  15-minute  talk  with  him.  The  theme  of  his 
remarks  was  that  understandings  based  on  cul- 
tural relations  are  more  lasting  than  those  based 
on  politics  because  politics  is  temporary,  whereas 
culture  is  eternal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Collo- 
quium gave  a  large  number  of  Islamic  scholars  a 
new  understanding  of  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
American  interest  in  Islam. 

Unified  Plan  for  the  Jordan  River 

On  October  16,  the  White  House  announced  that 
the  President  had  appointed  Eric  Johnston  as  a 
Special  Ambassador  to  the  Near  East  to  discuss 
with  government  officials  there  a  possibility  of 
putting  into  effect  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  as  a  whole.  President  Eisenhower  pointed 
out  that — 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
interests  of  world  peace  call  for  every  possible  effort  to 
create  conditions  of  greater  calm  and  stability  in  the 
Near  East.  The  administration  has  continuously  under- 
taken to  relieve  tensions  in  this  sensitive  and  imjwrtant 
area  of  the  free  world.  ...  In  furtherance  of  this  pol- 
icy, I  am  now  sending  Eric  Johnston  to  the  Near  East 
as  my  i>ersoual  representative  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador to  explore  with  the  governments  of  the  countries 
of  that  region  certain  steps  which  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  situation  in 
the  region. 

Then  on  November  4,  U.S.  delegate  James  P. 
Richards  said  in  the  U.N.  Assembly's  Special  Po- 
litical Committee  that  "this  is  a  time  for  decision 
in  the  Near  East"  and  called  on  the  Near  Eastern 
Governments  to  give  "the  most  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration"  to  the  proposed  Jordan  Val- 
ley development  plan.  Pointing  out  that  the 
United  States  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  continuation  of  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  until  June 
1955,  Richards  emphasized  that  something  more 
was  needed.     He  said: 

Ready  as  the  United  States  and  other  nations  abroad  may 
be  to  help  with  services  and  funds,  the  programs  so  far 
proposed  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  problem.  .  .  .  We 
look  for  a  real  disposition,  both  In  the  Arab  States  and 
in  Israel,  to  take  bold  and  statesmanlike  measures  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  programs  now  envisaged  and  of 
others  which  must  be  developed. 

Two  days  later  authoritative  sources  in  Wash- 
ington said  that  failure  of  the  Near  Eastern  Gov- 
ernments to  accept  the  proposals  made  by  Eric 
Johnston  would  not  cause  the  United  States  to 
withhold  aid  from  those  states.  However,  it  was 
noted,  the  level  of  aid  would  depend  primarily 
upon  the  development  of  sound  and  suitable  proj- 
ects, particularly  in  the  water-development  field. 
It  was  made  clear  that  the  U.S.  was  not  trying  to 
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"force"  the  Jordan  Valley  plan  on  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, but  rather  that  it  was  presenting  for  their 
consideration  a  project  sincerely  believed  to  be  in 
their  best  interests. 

Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  his  mission  to  the  Near  East 
on  November  17,  1953.  Mr.  Johnston  said  that 
the  Governments  he  visited  had  promised  to  give 
"the  most  careful  study"  to  the  proposed  Jordan 
Valley  development  plan  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  Unrwa.  He  reported  that  the  attitude  he  en- 
countered "gave  him  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
serious  scrutiny,  the  project  will  commend  itself 
to  the  states  concerned  as  a  sound  and  constructive 
approach  to  some  of  the  most  critical  issues  con- 
tributing to  present  tensions  in  the  area."  He 
looked  forward  to  returning  to  the  interested  cap- 
itals early  in  1954  for  further  discussions.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  both  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  his  report. 

Israel 

During  1953  we  continued  our  program  of  as- 
sisting Israel  to  become  a  self-sustaining  member 
of  tlie  Near  Eastern  community.  You  will  recall 
that  on  October  28  last.  Secretary  Dulles  noted 
the  release  of  $26i/i  million  of  grant-in-aid  funds 
to  Israel  for  this  purpose.  We  are  also  continu- 
ing a  particularly  effective  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  Israel.  These  and  other  develop- 
ments indicate  the  friendly  relationship  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

However,  when  the  Government  of  Israel  an- 
nounced that  it  had  moved  its  Foreign  Ministry 
to  Jerusalem,  Secretary  Dulles  in  a  press  con- 
ference on  July  28,  1953,  said :  "The  United  States 
regi-ets  that  the  Israeli  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
move  its  Foreign  Office  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jeru- 
salem," and  he  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
previously  made  known  its  feelings  to  Israel  on 
this  matter.  Mr.  Dulles  reiterated  that  the  United 
Nations  "has  a  prnnary  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  future  status  of  Jerusalem." 

Throughout  the  year  the  border  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
incidents.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  at- 
tack by  Israeli  armed  forces  on  the  Jordanian 
village  of  Qibya  on  the  night  of  October  14-15, 
1953.  The  ITnited  Nations  Security  Council  took 
up  the  Arab-Israel  border  situation  at  the  joint  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  on  November  9,  1953,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  expressed  agree- 
nient  that  the  Isi-aeli  attack  on  Qibya  was  a  serious 
violation  of  the  Palestine  armistice  and  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1953,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  formally  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
strong  censure  of  Israel  for  the  Qibya  raid  and 
calling  on  both  Israel  and  Jordan  to  respect  their 
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armistice  agreement,  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  4  days  later. 

On  October  20,  1953,  Secretaiy  Dulles  had  an- 
nounced def  emient  of  economic  aid  to  Israel.  The 
action  was  taken,  he  said,  because  of  Israel's  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations  Chief  of  Staff  in  Palestine,  General  Ben- 
nike,  to  suspend  work  on  the  Banat  Ya'qub  diver- 
sion project  on  the  Jordan  River. 

On  October  28,  1953,  Israel  agreed  to  stop  work 
on  the  building  of  the  Banat  Ya'qub  diversion 
canal  pending  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  Security  Council.  Secretary  Dulles  thereupon 
recommended  that  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Israel 
be  resumed  and  said,  "The  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  in  this  matter  has  thus  been 
realized,  and  the  impediment  to  the  present  grant 
of  economic  aid  to  Israel  has  been  removed."  He 
said  that  programs  for  economic  aid  to  other 
states  of  the  Near  East  "are  in  an  advance  state 
of  formulation,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of 
them  can  shortly  be  announced."  Unfortunately 
the  Banat  Ya'qub  issue  is  still  unsettled. 

U.S.  stand  on  Colonialism 

In  the  first  major  statement  of  U.S.  policy  on 
colonialism  to  be  made  in  many  years.  Assistant 
Secretary  Byroade,  speaking  at  Asilomar,  Califor- 
nia, on  October  31,  1953,^  emphasized  American 
support  and  interest  in  the  orderly  achievement  of 
self-government  for  peoples  now  under  foreign 
rule.  Mr.  Byroade  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
colonial  policy  is  relatively  simple :  "We  believe," 
he  said,  "in  eventual  self-determination  for  all 
peoples,  and  we  believe  that  evolutionai-y  develop- 
ment to  this  end  should  move  forward  with  mini- 
mum delay." 

In  further  reference  to  colonialism.  Secretary 
Dulles  said  on  November  18,  1953,  "There  is  no 
slightest  wavering  in  our  conviction  that  the  or- 
derly transition  from  colonial  to  self-governing 
status  should  be  carried  resolutely  to  a  comple- 
tion." In  his  speech  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Cio,  he  disclosed  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  "pushing  for  self-government  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface."  Wliere  the  U.S. 
appears  to  be  exercising  restraint,  Mr.  Dulles 
pointed  out,  "it  is  because  of  a  I'easoned  conviction 
that  precipitate  action  would  in  fact  not  produce 
independence  but  only  transition  to  a  captivity 
far  worse  than  present  dependence."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  "we  are  alert  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Communist  threat  might  grow  into  an  excuse 
for  delay,  when  it  is  not  an  honest  reason  for 
delay." 

On  November  11  President  Eisenhower  sent  the 
following  message  to  King  Saud  al  Saud,  the  new 
King  of  Saudi  Arabia  : 
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It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Royal  Family  and  people  of 
Saudi  Arabia  upon  the  death  of  their  illustrious  father 
and  ruler,  King  Abdul  Aziz  al  Saud.  His  Majesty's  states- 
manship and  sagacity  as  a  ruler  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  his  people  and  won  him  universal  renown. 
The  American  people  were  proud  to  count  him  and  his 
nation  among  their  most  trusted  and  valued  friends. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to  extend  to  Your  Maj- 
est.v,  as  your  father's  worth.v  successor,  my  good  wishes 
upon  your  accession  to  the  throne. 


Sudan  Elections 

•Vnotlior  example  of  growing  American  intei-est 
in  the  Middle  East  was  the  presence  of  a  U.S. 
representative,  Warwick  Perkins,  on  the  Mixed 
Electoral  Commission,  which  supervised  the  elec- 
tions held  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  beginning 
November  15,  1953.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  that 
Commission  and  to  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Suda- 
nese, the  elections  went  forward  relatively 
smoothly.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  tlie  first 
election  in  which  most  of  the  voters  participated, 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  Sudanese  were 
accorded,  insofar  as  their  stage  of  political  de- 
velopment permitted,  the  maximum  freedom  in 
casting  their  votes  and  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  their  choice  of  candidates.  These 
Sudanese  elections  marked  another  step  in  the 
growing  political  maturity  of  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  said  at  Asilomar, 

The  clock  of  history  cannot  be  turned  forward  by  a 
mere  twist  of  the  dial.  The  evolution  of  the  dependent 
peoples  toward  full  self-determination  requires  patience, 
imagination,  and  hard  work — hard  work  by  the  governing 
powers  as  well  as  the  governed — accompanied  by  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  from  all  nations.  We  as  Americans 
are  prepared  to  do  what  we  can  as  a  part  of  this  effort. 

Important  Visitors 

Final  examples  of  our  closening  ties  with  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  were  several  im- 
portant visits.  These  included  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Pakistan,  who  came  to  this  country  on 
October  30,  1953.  King  Paul  and  Queen  Fred- 
erika  of  Greece  came  to  this  country  on  October 
28.  During  their  5-week  visit  they  met  with  a 
very  large  number  of  important  figures  in  politi- 
cal and  private  life,  were  widely  acclaimed 
throughout  the  country,  and  did  much  to  arouse 
even  greater  American  interest  in  the  progress 
being  made  in  Greece. 

Then,  2  days  ago.  President  Celal  Bayar  of 
Turkey  and  his  wife  arrived  in  this  country  for  a 
4-week  good  will  tour,  which  has  already  aroused 
widespread  interest. 

The  end  of  1953  was  marked  by  the  visit  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  the  Middle  East.  In  a  tele- 
vision address  on  December  23,  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
tliat  he  felt  the  peoples  of  Asia  wanted  independ- 
ence, economic  progress,  and  peace  along  with 
f  reedoni  of  choice  as  to  their  culture,  religion,  and 
economic  systems — in  other  words,  "a  fundamental 
recognition    of   their    equal    dignity    as    hmnan 
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beings."    These  words,  I  feel,  summarize  present 
U.  S.  thinking  on  the  Middle  East. 


Current  Problems 

Morocco.  So  much  for  the  developments  of  the 
last  year.  There  are  in  addition  a  mmiber  of  con- 
tinuing problems  to  which  the  Department  is 
giving  its  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  recent 
incident  in  the  Spanish  Morocco  Zone,  involving 
the  relationship  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  with  the 
local  Caids  and  Pashas.  This  situation  is  part 
of  the  problem  of  colonialism  in  Morocco  and 
Tunisia. 

As  Mr.  Byroade  said  in  his  speech  of  last 
October — 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  this  com- 
plicated problem  must  be  resolved  primarily  by  the  parties 
concerned.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  the  injection 
of  outside  influence  into  a  situation  of  this  kind  will  make 
it  worse.  .  .  .  We  know  of  the  delicate  problem  that  the 
(iovernment  of  France  confronts  in  view  of  the  large 
French  population  in  this  area.  We  agree  that  the  local 
system  of  government  in  North  Africa  needs  change  be- 
fore it  can  cope  with  present  world  conditions  or  guaran- 
tee social  progress.  We  have  important  security  interests 
in  the  strength  of  the  French  nation,  as  well  as  deep 
friendship  for  the  French  i)eople.  We  also  have  a  firm 
policy  of  supporting  the  right  of  dependent  peoples  to 
self-determination.  .  .  .  The  present  situation  therefore 
calls  frankly  for  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  which  will 
permit  us  to  determine  our  position  on  practical  issues 
on  their  merits  as  they  arise.  .  .  .  Our  fundamental 
interests  can  be  served  only  by  an  arrangement  which  is 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  French  and  the  North 
Africans. 

Suez  Base.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
Suez  Base  negotiations,  one  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  an  overriding  problem  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Britain  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  and  that  its  settlement  has  not  been  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  accomplishment.  Nevertheless,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  months,  and  nearly  all  of  the  issues 
of  real  substance  have,  we  believe,  been  disposed 
of. 

The  United  States  has  not  participated  in  these 
negotiations  but  has  endeavored  to  be  of  what  help 
it  could  to  its  friends.  We  recognize  the  impor- 
tance which  Egypt  attaches  to  the  base  in  terms 
of  her  own  national  pride  and  aspirations;  and  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  British  concerning  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  area  and  the  necessity 
that  the  facilities  of  the  base  be  available  to  the 
free  world  in  the  event  of  Communist  aggression. 

These  considerations  have  guided  us  in  our  in- 
formal discussions  with  the  British  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. We  believe  that  the  remaining  issues  must 
be  settled  and  can  be  resolved  with  good  will  on 
both  sides.  We  are  convinced  that  the  British  and 
Egyptians  both  are  sincere  in  wanting  an  agree- 
ment at  this  time  and  that  both  have  much  to  gain 
in  terms  of  an  early  settlement.  Conversely,  fail- 
ure to  reach  an  agreement  would  have  far-reach- 
ing   effects,    particularly    in    Egypt    where    the 
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pressing  desire  of  the  people  for  economic  and 
social  improvement  would  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized by  continuing  tension. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Byroade, 

We  recognize  the  need  for  keeping  tlie  Suez  area  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  those  iwwers  able  to  assist  in  the 
defense  of  the  non-Communist  world,  which  includes 
Egypt  herself.  At  the  same  time,  we  view  with  the  most 
friendly  spirit  the  aspirations  of  the  Egyptians  for  com- 
plete and  indisputable  sovereignty.  In  all  differences  of 
this  nature,  our  fundamental  problem  is  to  lessen  sus- 
picion and  encourage  agreement  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  powers.  By  every  word  and  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  should  nial^e  it  clear  that  the  old  colonial 
relationship  is  dead  and  that  it  will  stay  dead.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  encourage  a  better  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  new  relationship  based 
on  voluntary  cooperation  among  independent  nations. 

Arab-Israeli  Tensions.  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned our  detailed  position  in  regard  to  the  refu- 
gees and  economic  aid  to  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  Our  overall  policy  in  regard  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  controversy  remains  as  it  was  stated  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  June  1,  1953,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  history-making  trip  to  the  Middle 
East.    At  that  time  he  said : 

Israel  should  become  part  of  the  Near  East  community 
and  cease  to  hxik  upon  itself,  or  be  looked  upon  by  others, 
as  alien  to  this  community.  This  is  possible.  To  achieve 
it  will  require  concessions  on  the  part  of  both  sides.  But 
the  gains  to  both  will  far  outweigh  the  concessions  re- 
quired to  win  those  gains. 

The  parties  concerned  have  the  primary  responsibility 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  area.  But  the  United  States  will 
not  hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means  to  use  its  in- 
fluence to  promote  a  step-by -step  reduction  of  tension  in 
the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  ultimate  peace. 

Iran.  "Wliereas  there  is  still  a  long  road  ahead 
before  a  settlement  is  likely  to  be  reached  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  problem,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
optimism  in  Washington  about  the  Anglo-Iranian 
difficulties  and  about  the  future  of  Iran  itself. 
Recent  developments  there  have  led  most  observers 
to  believe  that  the  new  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  forward-looking  Shah  and  his 
aggressive  Prime  Minister  Zahedi,  is  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  building  Iran  into  a  strong  and  stable 
country,  one  that  will  be  able  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  and  assist  in  maintaining  world  peace. 
In  their  accomplishments  to  date,  in  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  establishing  order  and  security 
in  Iran,  in  their  constructive  efforts  toward  build- 
ing a  sound  economy,  and  in  their  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  British,  Iran's  pres- 
ent leaders  have  shown  both  courage  and  decisive- 
ness. As  a  result  of  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months,  the  prospects  have  brightened  for  an  oil 
settlement,  unquestionably  Iran's  No.  1  problem. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Zahedi  gov- 
ernment and  the  Shah  recognize  that  a  solution 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Iranian  people  and  at  the  same  time  be 


commercially  sound  enough  to  permit  the  resump- 
tion of  Iran's  oil  flow  to  world  markets.  On  the 
other  side,  the  British  thinking  on  Iran  now  gives 
evidence  of  greater  understanding  of  the  Iranian 
point  of  view.  The  United  States,  which  has  not 
taken  sides  in  the  controversy,  has  made  repeated 
attempts  to  assist  the  parties  concerned  to  find 
a  solution  fair  to  both  sides.  These  efforts  are 
still  continuing.  Many  of  you  may  know  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  Special  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  international  oil  matters,  who  is  cur- 
rently using  his  vast  experience  and  technical 
knowledge  in  advising  the  Secretary  on  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Area  Defense.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  tlie 
United  States  is  giving  most  earnest  consideration 
to  the  problem  of  helping  the  people  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  defend  themselves  from  the 
threat  of  outside  aggression.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  written  recently  in  the  American  press 
about  possible  American  aid  to  Pakistan  and  a 
decision  on  this  matter  should  shortly  be  reached. 
In  spite  of  all  this  recent  publicity  and  specula- 
tion, the  policy  of  our  Government  on  the  defense 
of  the  Middle  East  is  clear  and  consistent.  It 
was  best  stated  by  Secretary  Dulles  on  June  1, 
1953: 

A  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  is  a  future  rather 
than  an  immediate  possibility.  Many  of  the  Arab  League 
countries  are  so  engrossed  with  their  quarrels  with  Israel 
or  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they  pay  little  heed 
to  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism.  However,  there  is 
more  concern  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  near.  In  gen- 
eral, the  northern  tier  of  nations  shows  awareness  of  the 
danger. 

There  is  a  vague  desire  to  have  a  collective  security 
system.  But  no  such  system  can  be  imposed  from  with- 
out. It  should  be  designed  and  grow  from  within  out  of 
a  sense  of  common  destiny  and  common  danger. 

While  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a  security  asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  can  usefully  help  strengthen  the 
interrelated  defense  of  those  countries  which  want 
strength,  not  as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to 
resist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

Our  future  military  relations  with  Pakistan  or 
with  other  states  of  the  area  will  be  within  this 
framework. 

So  mucli  for  a  consideration  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  it  is  today,  as 
shown  by  official  words  and  acts  during  the  past 
year.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
words  are  those  of  a  Government  which  is  itself  a 
friend  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  And, 
actions  speak  even  louder  than  words.  The  ac- 
tions I  have  reviewed  show  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment increasingly  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  area,  a  Gov- 
ernment aware  of  the  mutuality  of  interests  which 
link  us  with  that  important  part  of  the  world,  a 
Government  which  is  each  year  devoting  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  vital  Middle  East. 
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Expansion  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Prosperity 


Excerpts  from  the  President'' s  Economic  Refort  to  the  Congress  ^ 


ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

A  great  opportunity  lies  before  the  American 
people.  The  United  States  is  in  a  position  im- 
mediately to  undertake  a  sustained  improvement 
in  national  living  standards.  During  World  War 
II  the  needs  of  the  military  services  and  the  con- 
tributions that  this  Nation  made  to  the  military 
efforts  of  its  allies  naturally  took  precedence  over 
all  other  claims  on  the  economy.  The  years  that 
followed  the  war  were  devoted,  in  the  main,  to 
meeting  demands  that  had  been  postponed  during 
the  conflict  and  the  preceding  years  of  depression. 
The  war  in  Korea  once  more  assigned  first  priority 
to  military  needs.  Today,  and  we  believe  tomor- 
row, this  emj^hasis  is  no  longer  as  pressing.  Our 
approach  to  a  position  of  militaiy  preparedness 
now  makes  it  possible  to  turn  the  productive  po- 
tentialities of  the  economy  increasingly  to  peace- 
ful purfjoses.  This  is  a  welcome  opportunity. 
To  help  our  people  seize  it,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  meet  successfully  the  chal- 
lenging problems  of  economic  transition  from  war 
and  inflation  to  peace  and  monetai-y  stability. 


production  as  is  the  conduct  of  war  itself.  Suc- 
cess in  them  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
amount  by  which  our  national  output  is  increased. 

...  it  must  be  noted  that  economic  progress  in 
our  country  is  tied  closely  to  the  progi'ess  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  world  is  no  less  interde- 
pendent economically  than  politically.  Just  as 
Americans  have  no  chance  to  enjoy  security  from 
aggression  while  aggression  is  being  committed 
against  other  free  nations,  so  also  they  cannot 
make  maximum  progress  if  other  nations  suffer 
economic  stagnation  or  decline.  A  program  for 
promoting  economic  progress  in  America  must 
therefore  provide  for  an  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  economic  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
An  accelerated  flow  of  goods  and  of  capital  aci'oss 
national  boundaries  would  contribute  to  economic 
progress  everywhere. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


The  Importance  of  Progress 

A  high  and  sustained  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare,  if  not  to  the  survival, 
of  America  and  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  is  now  engaged,  and  must  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  in  an  effort  to  build  security  forces 
adequate  to  deter  and  to  strike  back  at  aggression. 
These  securitj'-building  efforts,  and  the  parallel 
efforts  to  raise  the  defense  potentials  and  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  friendly  peoples  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  as  much  dependent  on  our  industrial 

'H.  Doc.  289,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  The  full  text,  en- 
titled Economic  Report  of  the  President  Transmitted  to 
the  Congress  January  28,  1954,  also  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  65  cents 
a  copy  (paper  cover). 


International  Economic  Transactions 

The  outstanding  international  development  of 
the  past  year  was  the  achievement  of  a  broadly 
balanced  pattern  of  trade  and  payments,  at  high 
and  growing  levels  of  economic  activity.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  an  environment  of  general 
monetary  stability  and  diminishing  controls,  both 
within  and  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Some  countries,  however,  still  depend  in  part  on 
United  States  military  expenditures  abroad,  as 
well  as  on  a  variety  of  restrictions  on  dollar 
transactions. 

There  was  little  change  between  1952  and  1953 
in  the  export  balance  of  the  United  States,  when 
military  grant-in-aid  shipments  are  included  with 
exports    and   military   expenditures   abroad    are 
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counted  witli  imports.  The  past  year  witnessed, 
however,  an  important  shift  in  the  balance  on  cur- 
rent transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  the  broad  features  of  which  are 
disphxyed  in  Chart  24.^  Exchiding  transfers  of 
military-aid  goods,  which  require  no  dollar  financ- 
ing by  the  recipient  countries,  the  United  States 
had  an  estimated  deficit  of  700  million  dollars  on 
current  account  in  1953.  This  contrasts  with  a 
surplus  of  1.7  billion  in  1952,  10.7  billion  in  1947, 
and  about  5.5  billion  in  1948  and  1949. 

Thus,  the  free  world  has  continued  to  make 
progress  toward  economic  and  financial  strength. 
In  the  postwar  period,  taken  as  a  whole,  foreign 
economies  have  been  able  to  adjust  to  a  sharp 
reduction  of  United  States  economic  aid  (includ- 
ing loans),  and  still  maintain  a  high  level  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Their  gold  and 
dollar  holdings  have  increased  by  about  8  billion 
dollars  in  the  last  five  years  and  are  now  50 
percent  higher  than  in  1937.  Official  monetary 
reserves  outside  the  sterling  area  are  probably 
better  distributed  today  than  ever  before,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  volume  of 
imports  and  the  different  needs  of  foreigix  coun- 
tries for  liquid  balances  to  meet  fluctuations  in 
export  earnings. 

Nmnerous  factors  have  contributed  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  dollar  position  of  foreign  eco- 
nomics. The  outstanding  fact  is  the  great  increase 
in  their  productive  power,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  increase  exports  to  the  United  States  while 
meeting  their  own  enlarged  domestic  require- 
ments. Some  part,  of  course,  of  the  current  dollar 
earnings  of  foreign  countries  arises  from  our  Gov- 
ernment's expenclitures  abroad  for  militai-y  goods 
and  services.  These  amounted  to  an  estimated  2.5 
billion  dollars  in  1953,  which  is  equal  to  about  15 
percent  of  our  total  payments  for  foreign  goods 
and  services  and  about  equal  to  the  increase  in 
foreign  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  balances 
during  the  year. 

Changes  since  1947  in  the  current  account  bal- 
ances of  major  trading  areas  with  the  United 
States  are  shown  in  Chart  25.^  The  most  notable 
improvement  was  recorded  in  the  transactions  of 
Western  Europe,  which  closed  with  an  estimated 
surplus  of  1.5  billion  dollars  in  1953,  in  contrast 
to  a  deficit  of  over  5  billion  in  1947.  The  indus- 
trial production  of  Western  Europe  is  now  run- 
ning about  40  percent  above  1938,  and  the  volume 
of  exports  has  risen  by  some  60  percent,  while 
imports — including  raw  materials  processed  for 
export — are  only  slightly  above  their  prewar  level. 

The  recovery  of  the  sterling  area  f  I'om  the  post- 
Korean  deficits  began  in  mid-1952  and  continued 
in  1953  with  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  of 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  in  its  current  transac- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  growth  of 
economic  activity  throughout  the  free  world  sus- 
tained the  volume  of  exports  of  the  independent 

*  Not  printed  here. 


sterling  area  countries  and  facilitated  the  adap- 
tation of  their  economies  to  the  collapse  of  the  raw 
materials  price  boom  in  1951.  The  same  was  gen- 
erally true  of  raw  material  exporting  countries. 

The  current  account  deficit  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere in  1953  is  traceable  entirely  to  Canada 
whose  deficit  was  offset  by  United  States  private 
investments  and  by  net  exports  to  other  countries. 
The  countries  of  Latin  America,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  close  to  a  balance  in  their  1953  current  ac- 
count; but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  resulted 
partly  from  the  tighter  import  controls  imposed 
by  some  of  them.  Difficult  readjustments  are  still 
in  prospect  in  Far  Eastern  countries  whose  normal 
trade  patterns  were  distorted  by  the  Korean  war 
and  other  political  disturbances. 


GOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  IN  A  YEAR 
OF  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 


International  Economic  Policy 

The  aim  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  year  was  to  maintain  stability  in  the  field  of 
commercial  policy,  pending  a  broad  sui'vey  of  all 
aspects  of  our  international  economic  relations. 
At  the  President's  request  the  Congress  extended 
for  one  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  without  major  amendment,  and  set  up 
a  Commission  on  Foreigii  Economic  Policy  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  means  for  the  improvement 
of  international  trade — "consistent  with  a  sound 
domestic  economy,  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
and  the  trade  aspects  of  our  national  security  and 
total  foreign  policy."  In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  the  Congress  also  enacted 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  designed  to  sim- 
plify, and  to  remove  the  inequities  of,  customs 
regulations.  The  United  States  participated  in 
international  efforts  to  stabilize  the  markets  for 
wheat  and  sugar.  Extensive  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  foreign  countries  was  con- 
tinued, but  with  the  improvement  in  the  economic 
strength  of  Western  Europe,  the  economic  aid 
program  was  curtailed.  Emphasis  was  also  con- 
tinued on  fostering  improvements  in  the  industrial 
productivity  of  friendly  countries,  in  the  interest 
of  stimulating  their  economic  development  and 
raising  the  living  standards  of  their  people. 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  broad  economic  advance  of  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  during  1953,  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferred  previously,  is  heartening  evidence  of  tlie 
effective  use  made  of  the  aid  given  by  the  United 
States  to  postwar  reconstruction  and  development. 
Increasingly,  foreign  countries  are  resuming  do- 
mestic policies  aimed  at  maintaining  budgetary 
balance  and  stable  prices.  United  States  aid  was 
intended  to  help,  and  has  helped,  these  countries 
bridge  the  difficulties  and  reduce  the  burdens  of 
postwar  economic  readjustment.  It  could  not,  of 
course,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  financial  measures 
needed  to  achieve  internal  balance. 


Progress  Toward  a  Free  World  Economy 

The  vitality  of  free  institutions  has  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  strain  of  two  world  wars  and  a  world 
depression  of  great  magnitude.  In  spite  of  the 
growth  of  economic  controls  arising  from  these 
events,  the  trading  system  of  the  free  world  is  still 
mainly  one  in  which  transactions  are  conducted  by 
private  enterprises  rather  than  by  governments. 
The  interference  of  the  State  with  competitive 
market  forces  has  receded  from  its  wartime  peak. 
Economic  reconstruction  and  the  recovery  of  pro- 
duction have  in  most  countries  been  accompanied 
by  a  relaxation  or  removal  of  price  controls,  ration- 
ing, state  buying,  and  trade  and  exchange  restric- 
tions. In  spite  of  new  strains  and  temporary 
setbacks  associated  with  the  Korean  war,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  since  1950  in  returning  to 
freer  economic  processes.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  an  enduring  balance  of  international 
transactions  in  goods  and  currencies  is  re-estab- 
lished. 

There  is  a  general  recognition,  here  and  abroad, 
of  the  need  for  a  freer  system  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. It  is  a  responsibility  of  governments  to 
create  and  maintain  the  circumstances  in  which 
private  traders  can  conduct  their  transactions  with 
the  fewest  impediments  from  exchange  controls  or 
trade  restrictions.  Sustained  prosperity  in  an  in- 
terdependent world  is  a  task  of  all  free  nations, 
working  together. 

The  progress  already  made  toward  liberaliza- 
tion of  international  trade  and  payments  should 
be  continued  by  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  the  re- 
maining barriers  that  stand  in  the  way.  Among 
these  impediments  are  the  uncertainties  arising 
from  the  sensitivity  of  other  economic  areas  to 
fluctuations  of  the  United  States  economy.  The 
program  of  action  outlined  in  this  Report  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  economic  growth  and  re- 
sistance to  deflation,  combined  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  employ  all  of 
its  powers  to  prevent  severe  slumps  in  the  future, 
should  be  as  reassuring  to  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  common  with  other  countries,  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  continue  its  efforts  to  attain  the 
common  objective — a  steadily  expanding  world 
economy. 


Domestic  Economic  Stability 

A  policy  to  promote  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility cannot  be  limited  to  our  domestic  affairs, 
but  must,  of  necessity,  extend  to  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  One  of  the  basic  lessons  of  history 
is  the  interdependence  between  prosperity  at  home 
and  prosperity  abroad;  between  depression  at 
home  and  depression  abroad.  This  close  link 
might  conceivably  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of 
nationalistic  measures,  tending  to  isolate  individ- 
ual nations  and  areas  from  outside  fluctuations. 
The  objections  to  such  policies  are,  however,  over- 
whelming. The  sacrifices  in  economic  efficiency 
and  living  standards  which  they  involve  have  long 
been  emphasized  and  need  not  be  restated.  The 
rigid  controls  necessary  to  keep  such  an  economy 
in  balance  would  be  intolerable.  Equally  im- 
portant, economic  isolation  is  no  guarantee  of 
internal  stability.  The  severity  of  the  depression 
of  the  thirties  was  aggravated  by  the  nationalistic 
character  of  the  programs  devised  to  combat  it, 
as  "beggar-my-neighbor"  policies  spread  currency 
depreciation,  tariff  increases,  import  restrictions, 
and  exchange  controls  from  country  to  country. 
Flexible  trade  and  capital  movements,  supple- 
mented by  cooperative  policies  between  govern- 
ments and  central  banks,  are  far  more  likely  to 
help  stabilize  national  economies,  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  domestic  disturbances,  and  to  prevent 
their  spreading  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  system  toward  which  we  must  work  is  one 
which  will  provide  increasing  opportunities  for 
mutually  advantageous  trade  among  the  free  na- 
tions, and  which  can  operate  without  the  repeated 
extension  of  grants-of-aid  from  any  nation.  There 
is  no  single  measure  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation  which  can  bring  such  a  system  into 
being.  Its  achievement  will  call  for  a  variety  of 
measures  on  the  part  of  all  nations.  The  prin- 
cipal contribution  that  the  United  States  can  make 
to  the  achievement  of  an  efficient  system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  is  to  maintain  a 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  expanding  economy. 


Reduction  of  International  Barriers 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  World  trade  has 
been  conducted  in  years  past  under  the  constant 
threat  of  the  erection  of  new  trade  barriers  by  all 
of  the  major  importing  countries.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  as  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  debated  from  year  to  year,  other  nations  have 
come  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  its  continuity. 
Although  we  have  in  fact  carried  out  vigorous 
tariff-reducing  programs  in  recent  years,  we  have 
undertaken  these  measures  in  an  atmosphere  of 
constant  uncertainty.  Our  trade  policy  and  cus- 
toms administration  should  provide  a  sense  of 
continuity,  stability,  and  forward  movement  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  policies  of  the  United  States  should  facili- 
tate, and  be  accompanied  by,  similar  measures  by 
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other  nations  to  reduce  governmental  interference 
■with  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  capital.  In 
such  a  program  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  elimination  of  bilateral  and  discriminatory 
trade  and  exchange  techniques  which  strike  at 
the  very  core  of  international  competition  and  cur- 
rency convertibility.  This  should  lay  the  basis 
for  further  and  continuing  advances  toward  the 
general  reduction  of  trade  restrictions,  as  agreed 
to  and  already  begun  under  existing  international 
agreements.     At  the  same  time,  barriers  to  the 


movement  of  private  capital  should  be  removed,  so 
that  it  may  play  a  fuller  role  in  developing  new 
sources  of  materials,  creating  new  productive 
facilities,  and  contributing  to  an  increase  in  stand- 
ards of  living  throughout  the  fi'ee  world. 

The  Administration  is  now  intensively  engaged 
in  assessing  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  newly  completed  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  a  comprehensive  program  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  action. 


Foreign  Ministers  Continue  Berlin  Talks 


Following  are  texts  of  further  statements  made 
hy  Secretary  Dulles  during  the  Foreign  Ministers'' 
Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on  January 
25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution  proposed 
hy  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  February  ^} 


STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  28 

Press  release  47  dated  February  3 

Mr.  President,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday 
evening,  I  had  a  sense  of  complete  recall — recall 
to  those  days  in  1945  when  I  gained  a  great  ad- 
miration for  your  skill  as  a  diplomat.  In  a  book 
I  wrote  4  years  ago,  I  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Molo- 
tov's  diplomatic  skill.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  not  lost  his  touch. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Molotov  produced  out  of  his  hat 
rabbits  for  all  of  us:  Peace  in  Korea,  peace  in 
Indochina,  an  end  to  the  armaments  race,  the 
abolition  of  atomic  weapons,  the  end  of  tension 
everywhere  throughout  the  world  by  the  pacific 
settlement  of  all  the  disputes  which  rage  through- 
out the  world,  and  a  tremendous  increase  in 
economic  prosperity. 

These  achievements  were  all  to  be  made  possible 
if  only  we  were  to  invite  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  to  come 
here  and  sit  down  with  us.  That  fact,  Mr.  Molo- 
tov implied,  would  automatically  satisfy  the  aspi- 
rations for  peace  and  welfare  which  men  have  had 
throughout  all  the  ages.  Who  is  this  Chou  En- 
lai  whose  addition  to  our  circle  would  make  pos- 
sible all  that  has  for  so  long  seemed  impossible? 
He  is  a  leader  of  a  regime  which  gained  de  facto 
power  on  the  China  mainland  through  bloody 
war,  which  has  liquidated  millions  of  Chinese  as 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  powers ;  which 

'  For  texts  of  earlier  statements,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
8,  p.  179. 
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so  diverts  the  economic  resources  of  its  impover- 
ished people  to  military  efforts  that  they  starve  by 
the  millions;  which  became  an  open  aggressor  in 
Korea  and  was  so  adjudged  by  the  United  Na- 
tions ;  which  promotes  aggression  in  Indochina  by 
training  and  equipping  the  aggressors  and  sup- 
plying them  with  vast  amounts  of  war  munitions. 

Such  is  the  man  whose  presence  Mr.  Molotov 
urges  would  enable  them  to  gain  lasting  peace  and 
mounting  prosperity. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  said  that  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  fact  of  evil,  but  that  we  do 
not  take  it  to  our  breast  and  call  it  good.  That 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Molotov  proposes  we  should 
do  with  this  source  of  so  much  human  misery. 

There  is  within  each  of  our  countries  an  intense 
longing  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  Mr. 
Molotov  so  artfully  portrayed.  But  there  also 
remains,  I  believe,  some  capacity  to  assert  our 
reason  and  some  willingness  to  supply  moral  prin- 
ciples. Our  reason  tells  us  that  Mr.  Molotov's 
portrayal  is  the  portrayal  of  an  illusion.  Our 
moral  sense  forbids  the  relationship  which  he 
proposes. 

Mr.  Molotov's  proposal,  when  viewed  in  the 
cold  light  of  the  morning  after,  consists  in  effect  of 
holding  out  to  all  the  world  the  hopes  which  were 
entertained  when  the  United  Nations  was  formed 
and  saying  in  effect  that  those  hopes  can  now  be 
realized  through  establishing  a  council  of  five,  in- 
cluding Communist  China.  Mr.  Molotov  would 
transfer  to  this  council  all  of  the  essential  tasks 
of  the  United  Nations. 

He  chided  us  for  assuming  that  his  proposal 
merely  involved  the  council  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  political  character.  He  explained  that 
his  proposal  went  far  beyond  that.  Not  only 
would  he  have  the  council  deal  with  all  of  the 
political  problems  of  the  world,  but  also  with 
problems  of  a  military  nature,  of  an  economic  na- 
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ture — such  as  the  reduction  of  armaments,  inchid- 
ing  the  problem  of  atomic  weapons  and  also  the 
problem  of  removing  trade  barriers  so  that  the 
800  million  people  subject  to  Mr.  Molotov's  type 
of  Communist  rule  will  no  longer  be  impover- 
ished because  they  can  draw  on  the  vastly  higher 
standards  of  living  which  prevail  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

I  took  occasion  this  morning  to  look  over  the 
Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations.  I  saw  that  article 
11  gives  the  General  Assembly  responsibility  to 
make  proposals  with  reference  to  "disarmament 
and  the  regulation  of  armaments."  I  saw  that 
article  13  gives  the  General  Assembly  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  proposals  with  reference  to  '^pro- 
moting international  cooperation  in  the  economic 
field."  I  saw  that  article  14  gives  the  General 
Assembly  the  right  to  propose  a  "peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which 
it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  relations  among  nations." 

I  saw  that  article  26  gives  the  Security  Council 
the  primary  res{3onsibility  to  develop  plans  "for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments,"  and  that  articles  33  to  51  give  the 
Security  Council  primary  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression.  I  saw  that 
articles  61  and  62  established  an  economic  and 
social  council  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  international  economic  matters. 


Effect  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  Proposal 

I  saw  that  article  99  gave  the  Secretary  General 
the  authority  to  "bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council  any  matter  which  .  .  .  may 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security."  When  I  thus  compared  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  Mr.  Molotov's  speech,  I  saw 
that  in  effect  he  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the 
so-called  "five  great  powers"  should  in  effect  su- 
persede the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  attempted  to  meet  my  earlier  state- 
ment that  his  proposal  had  this  effect  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Potsdam  agreement  created  a  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  even  after  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  had  been  adopted.  But  this  analogy 
is  not  applicable.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters established  under  the  Potsdam  agreement 
was  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 107  of  the  Charter  which  expressly  authorized 
the  Allied  powers  to  conclude  the  peace  settle- 
ment. That  was  the  limited  purpose  of  the  Pots- 
dam Council.  Mr.  Molotov's  present  proposal  for 
a  council  does  not  fall  within  the  exception  pro- 
vided for  by  article  107  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "five-power  conference" 
proposed  by  Mr.  Molotov  could  not  be  a  confer- 
ence of  temporary  duration.  It  would  be  incredi- 
ble that  the  four  of  us,  even  with  the  addition  of 


the  fabulous  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  would  be  able 
quickly  to  solve  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary problems  with  which  the  United  Nations  has 
wrestled  unsuccessfully  for  the  past  9  years.  The 
task  proposed  for  the  conference  by  Mr.  Molotov 
would  inevitably  turn  that  conference  into  a  per- 
manent body  with  a  vast  network  of  subcommit- 
tees and  experts.  This  would  in  effect  replace  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  scarcely  disguises  the  fact  that 
this  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  He  has  said  that,  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  does  not  accept  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Communist  regime  of  China,  there- 
fore the  United  Nations  should  be  bypassed  and 
its  responsibilities  must  be  taken  over  by  a  new 
world  organization  which  would  be  an  assumption 
by  the  five  so-called  "great  powers"  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  rule  the  world  with  refer- 
ence to  political,  armament,  and  economic  matters. 
In  other  words,  because  the  United  Nations  has 
refused  to  admit  into  its  councils  a  proclaimed 
aggressor,  Mr.  Molotov  contends  the  United  Na- 
tions must  be  penalized  by  having  its  responsibili- 
ties transferred  to  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  entertained  us  by  an  exhibition 
of  his  ability  to  make  the  preposterous  seem 
plausible.  However,  we  did  not  come  here  for 
entertainment.  We  came  here  in  the  hopes  of 
doing  some  serious  business. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  have  had  an  adequate 
"first  round"  exchange  of  views  on  this  subject — 
the  first  item  on  our  agenda — and  that  without 
forgetting  what  has  been  said  we  now  move  on  to 
an  exchange  of  views  regarding  the  two  other 
agenda  items  relating  to  Germany  and  Austria. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  2 

Press  release  50  dated  February  3 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Molotov  delivered  himself  of  a 
major  polemic.  Apparently,  he  felt  that  we  had 
left  far  behind  us  the  first  agenda  item.  That  item 
dealt  with  the  relaxing  of  international  tensions. 
But,  since  we  were  on  the  second  agenda  item,  Mr. 
Molotov  felt  moved  to  intensify  international  ten- 
sions, so  he  made  bitter  accusations  against 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  He  charged  us  with  conspiring  to  start 
a  new  world  war  with  the  help  of  revived  German 
militarism. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  relax  international  tensions, 
and  I  think  it  is,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  desir- 
able for  us  to  seek  this  all  the  time,  and  not  merely 
as  item  1  of  an  agenda. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  prepared  to  assume,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  honestly  wants  peace. 

I  do  not  know  wlnit  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
really  thinks  about  us.  Whatever  his  judgment 
is,  he  must  know  that  he  is  not  infallible.     He  has 
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sometimes  been  wrong,  and  he  might  have  been 
wrong  when  he  accused  us  yesterday  of  being  the 
enemies  of  peace. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  wrong  m  October 
1939  when  he  condemned  France  and  Britain  as 
being  aggi-essors  and  praised  Hitlerite  Germany 
as  being  the  peace-seeking  country.  I  have  m  my 
hands  a  speech  which  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  made  in  Moscow  on  October  31, 
1939.=  Already  the  war  was  on  and,  in  Molotov's 
words :  "It  needed  only  one  swift  blow  to  Poland 
first  by  the  German  Armj^  and  then  by  the  Red 
Army,  and  nothing  remained  of  this  ugly  off- 
spring of  the  Versailles  Treaty."  In  that  speech, 
Mr.  Molotov  boasted  of  the  "rapprochement  and 
the  establisliment  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany."  He  then  said  that 
"as  far  as  the  European  great  powers  are  con- 
cerned, Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  state  which 
is  striving  for  the  earliest  termination  of  the  war 
and  for  peace,  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  but  yesterday  were  declaiming  against  ag- 
gression, are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  and 
are  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace."  "It  is," 
said  Mr.  Molotov,  "not  only  senseless  but  criminal 
to  wage  such  a  war — a  war  for  the  'destruction 
of  Hitlerism'  camouflaged  as  a  fight  for 
'democracy'." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Molotov  would  admit  that  he  then 
made  a  mistake — we  all  make  mistakes.  That  fact 
should  lead  us  not  to  be  so  confident  of  our  judg- 
ment that  we  hurl  across  the  table  accusations  of 
criminal  intent. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  disagree  with 
each  other  and  reason  with  each  other  in  an  effort 
to  get  agreement.  But  I  suggest  that  we  should 
not  here  recklessly  attack  each  other's  motives. 

I  should  like  to  reason  with  Mr.  Molotov  about 
his  plan  for  solving  the  German  problem  with 
major  dependence  upon  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Government  of  East  Germany.^ 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  made  yester- 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  speech  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton by  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  V.  S.  Ambassador  at 
Moscow,  see  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  iStates.  The 
Soviet  Union,  19SS-S9,  p.  786. 

'  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  on  Feb.  1  introduced  an 
amended  version  of  a  plan  originally  offered  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  Mar.  10, 1952  (for  text,  see  BtnLLETiN  of  Apr.  7, 
1952,  p.  532) .  Following  are  the  amendments  he  proposed  : 
To  section  entitled  "Political  Provisions,"  add : 
"No  obligations  of  a  political  or  military  character  aris- 
ing out  of  the  treaties  or  agreements  concluded  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  or  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  the  reunification  of  Germany  shall  be  imposed  on 
Germany." 

To  section  entitled  "Economic  Provisions,"  add : 
"Germany  shall  be  fully  exempt  from  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  USSR  of  post-war  state  debts  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  arising  out  of  trade  obligations." 
To  section  entitled  "Military  Provisions,"  add: 
"These  armed  forces  shall  be  limited  to  those  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  internal  security,  local  border  defense, 
and  anti-aircraft  defense." 


day  one  statement  with  which  we  completely  agree. 
He  says :  "The  German  problem  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  German  people 
themselves,"  and  that  Germany  should  participate 
"at  all  stages  of  the  peace  treaty's  preparations." 


Need  for  Single 
German  Government 

Precisely  for  that  reason  we  believe  that  the 
first  task  is  to  establish  a  single  German  govern- 
ment which  can  speak  authentically  for  the  Ger- 
man people  as  a  whole.  It  will  not  help  us  to  have 
a  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  I  under- 
stand rightly,  that  in  the  making  of  the  peace 
treaty  we  are  to  consult  with  the  German  people 
through  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  calls 
"the  representatives  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany." 

We  know  that  in  West  Germany  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment which  draws  its  authority  from  the  Ger- 
man people  as  a  result  of  free  and  vigorously  con- 
tested elections.  The  people  of  the  West  German 
Republic  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  all  the  issues 
debated  from  opposing  viewpoints  and  to  vote  for 
candidates  of  their  own  choosing.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  West  German  Republic  is,  without 
question,  entitled  to  speak  for  that  large  majority 
of  the  German  people  who  reside  in  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  reflects 
the  overwhelming  judgment  of  the  East  Germans 
as  well. 

But  how  about  the  so-called  "government"  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  which  rules  in 
East  Germany  ?  According  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  it  was  "called  to  power  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  of  Eastern 
Germany." 

It  is  true  that  98  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
appeared  at  the  polling  places.  They  came  because 
they  had  been  told  that,  if  they  did  not  come,  they 
would  be  treated  as  "enemies  of  the  peace"  and 
subjected  to  grave  penalties  as  such.  The  entire 
population  of  many  villages  was  forcibly  rounded 
up  and  marched  to  the  polls. 

It  is  true  that  99.7  percent  of  the  voters  were 
recorded  as  having  "elected"  the  government  of 
the  German  People's  Republic.  The  story  behind 
this  is  that,  after  the  voters  arrived  at  the  polls, 
they  were  handed  a  ballot.  It  was  a  ballot  which 
had  been  secretly  printed.  And  it  was  not  made 
public  until  election  day.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
ballot  here.  It  is  simply  a  list  of  names.  No 
place  is  provided  on  the  ballot  to  indicate  approval 
or  disapjjroval.  There  was  no  way  to  vote  "no." 
There  was  not  even  a  way  to  mark  the  ballot  with 
a  "yes" — a  privilege  which,  as  I  recall,  even  Hitler 
conceded  to  his  subjects.  The  voters  were  merely 
ordered  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  ballot  box. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  name  which 
heads  the  list  on  the  ballot  which  I  hold  here  in  my 
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liand  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Ulbricht,  a  one-time  Soviet 
citizen. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Molotov  really  believes 
that  this  type  of  so-called  "election"  gives  the  so- 
called  "government"  a  mandate  to  speak  for  the 
people  of  East  Germany. 

I  myself  doubt  that  that  performance  provides 
the  means  of  finding  out  what  the  East  Germans 
really  want.  That  doubt  springs  not  only  from 
the  character  of  the  so-called  "elections"  them- 
selves, which  I  have  described,  but  also  from  what 
has  happened  since. 

East  German  Attitude 
Toward  Rulers 

Since  the  October  events  that  I  describe,  nearly 
a  million  East  Germans  have  fled  the  East  zone  to 
the  West  zone  and  West  sector  of  Berlin.  Does 
that  prove  the  popularity  of  the  rulers  and  their 
capacity  to  speak  for  the  ruled? 

Last  year  hungry  Germans  under  the  rule  of 
their  so-called  "government"  sought  and  obtained 
five  million  food  parcels  from  the  West.  Does 
that  prove  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  their 
rulers  ? 

In  the  Eastern  area  there  is  an  armed  force  of 
250,000  to  keep  order.  That  is  one  guard  for  80 
persons.  In  West  Germany  there  is  one  jiolice- 
man  for  330  persons.  Does  this  shocking  dis- 
crepancy prove  that  the  East  Germans  freely  ac- 
cept the  order  that  their  rulers  impose? 

If  the  facts  I  mention  do  not  suffice  to  prove  to 
Mr.  Molotov  my  point,  I  can  mention  more.  But 
I  hope  it  will  not  seem  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  I  understand  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  treat  it  as  of  the  essence  that  four  of 
us  should  accept  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic  as  one  of  the  jirincipal  organs  whereby 
the  German  problem  is  to  be  solved.  We  cannot 
accept  that  position. 

We  know  that  the  German  people  would  regard 
as  contaminated  any  decisions  which  were  fastened 
upon  them  through  the  interposition  of  the  "Ger- 
man People's  Republic." 

Mr.  Molotov  has  said:  "Only  they  themselves, 
only  the  Germans,  can  really  solve  the  German 
problem.  Any  other  solution  of  the  German  ques- 
tion would  be  unreasonable  and  unfair  to  the  Ger- 
man people." 

Because  we  believe  that  premise,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  Soviet  proposal  and  return 
to  that  which  the  three  Western  powers  support. 

We  urge  that  Mr.  Molotov  agree  to  create 
quickly  by  free,  all-German  elections  a  German 
government  which  can  genuinely  speak  for  all 
of  Germany  and  thus  provide  the  indispensable 
basis  for  a  peace  that  will  last,  because  it  will  be 
a  peace  of  consent. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  sought  to  divert  us  from  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  this  urgent  topic  by  injecting  a  series 


of  charges  against  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France,  which  he  claimed  "are  trying 
to  form  a  military  bloc  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union." 

I  will  not  take  time  at  this  conference  to  reject 
these  charges  in  detail.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
them.  The  same  familiar  charges  have  been  made 
year  after  year  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
have  been  refuted  time  after  time,  year  after  year. 

For  example,  Mr.  Molotov  says  that  $100  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  for 
"subversive"  activities  within  the  Soviet  satellite 
countries.  That  charge,  often  made,  was  com- 
pletely rejected  when  raised  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  refute  it  again  as  being 
totally  untrue.  That  legislation  has  been  utilized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  to  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  such  as  the  one  mil- 
lion who,  as  I  mentioned,  fled  from  East  Germany 
to  the  West.  It  is  elementary  kindness  to  assist 
these  refugees  to  make  a  new  start  in  life. 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  fewer  of  them 
if,  in  1948,  the  Soviet  Union  had  allowed  its  satel- 
lites to  share  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  the  United  States  made  available  to  relieve 
conditions  of  economic  distress  abroad.  Perhaps 
then,  too,  a  Soviet  mistake  was  made. 

U.  S.  Contributions  to 
Military  Victories 

I  would  recall  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  which 
paid  a  very  heavy  price  for  two  German  aggres- 
sions. We  came  into  World  War  I,  and  we  came 
into  World  AVar  II,  when  it  seemed  that  German 
militarism  might  gain  decisive  victories  in  Europe 
and  dominate  the  Eurasian  continent. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  for  us  here  to  engage 
in  unseemly  competition  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  relative  contributions  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany.  That  defeat  required  blood  and 
steel,  and  the  United  States  contributed  both. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  paid 
tribute  to  that  contribution. 

In  light  of  that  history,  the  United  States  feels 
that  it  has  earned  the  right  to  shrug  off,  as  foolish 
chatter,  the  accusation  that  it  now  seeks  to  recreate 
the  very  force  that  has  twice  so  cruelly  hurt  it. 

The  United  States  is  dedicating  its  material, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  resources  to  building  a 
world  of  peace. 

We  took  a  leading  part  in  creating  the  United 
Nations.  We  take  seriously  our  obligation  under 
that  charter  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state.  That  obligation  will 
apply  to  Germany  when  she  becomes  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  take  seriously  the  undertaking  of  that  or- 
ganization to  insure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accordance 
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with  that  principle.  That  undertaking  applies  to 
Germany  until  she  becomes  a  member. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  claimed  that  the  Nortli  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  is  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
treaty,  made  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  contemplates  the  use  of  force  only  if 
there  is  an  armed  attack  against  one  of  the  parties. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Molotov  does  not  imply  that  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  bring  that  tragedy  to  pass. 
If  it  does  not,  then  it  need  not  fear  the  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  dominates  a  military 
bloc  of  800  million  jaeople,  seems  to  be  fearful  if 
any  other  nations  combine  for  their  defense.  The 
reasons  for  such  combination  are  simple,  and  the 
combination  conceals  nothing  sinister. 

If  any  one  of  the  Western  European  nations 
were  alone  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  itself 
against  possible  attack  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  it 
would  from  an  internal  standpoint  endanger  its 
economy  and  from  an  external  standpoint,  en- 
danger its  neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  have  defensive  strength  on 
a  national  basis.  But  if  Germany  had  national 
forces  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  from  external 
attack,  it  would  be  so  strong  that  it  would  threaten 
all  of  Western  Europe. 

Need  for  Strength 

Through  Community  Efforts 

The  only  way  in  which  nations  can  obtain 
necessary  defensive  strength  without  themselves 
becoming  an  aggressive  menace  is  by  community 
efforts.  Under  those  circumstances  no  single 
nation  is  strong  enough  to  attack  alone;  but  the 
combined  strength  deters  aggression.  This  sys- 
tem, it  is  true,  sometimes  involves  one  member 
of  the  community  helping  to  maintain  deterrent 
forces  on  the  territory  of  another  member  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Molotov  had  particularly  com- 
plained of  this  aspect  of  the  security  arrangements 
participated  in  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  in  cooperation  with  their 
associates.  The  fact  is  that  such  arrangements 
are  a  mighty  safeguard  against  aggression.  They 
mean  that  only  the  combined  will  of  many  nations 
can  set  the  defensive  system  into  action. 

The  greatest  danger  to  world  peace  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment can  be  made  to  attack  by  the  decision  of  a 
single  nation,  sometimes  indeed  by  the  decision 
of  a  single  man.  That  is  a  situation  which  is 
understandably  terrifying. 

But  where  a  military  establishment  cannot  act 
without  the  combined  will  of  many  countries,  then 
only  a  clear  defensive  need  can  bring  about  the 
necessary  concurrence  of  national  wills. 

Furthermore,  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  get 
adequate  defense  without  forcing  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  workers,  to  suffer  by  requiring 
them  to  toil  unproductively.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  want  to  force  on  the 
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free  nations  a  system  which  will  drag  down  their 
higher  standard  of  living.  But,  we  shall  have 
none  of  that,  Mr.  Molotov.  We  shall  have  both 
security  and  human  welfare. 

Wlien  I  spoke  here  a  week  ago  today,  I  pointed 
out  the  United  States  course  of  conduct  following 
World  War  II.*  We  promptly  withdrew  our  vast 
armies  and  air  and  naval  forces  from  Europe.  We 
largely  dismantled  our  military  forces  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  about  one-tenth  of  their  World  War  II 
strength.  We  reversed  that  course  only  when 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  aroused  us  to  the 
fact  of  danger.  Then,  in  concert  with  the  many 
others  who  shared  our  fear,  we  undertook  to  re- 
create a  reasonable  defensive  posture.  Now  that 
that  position  is  in  sight,  we  are  leveling  off  ovir 
national  expenditure  for  military  purposes  and 
the  Nato  countries  are  doing  the  same. 

This  conduct  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
aggressive  purpose. 

The  Soviet  Minister  must  know  that  fact.  If  he 
does  not  admit  it,  it  can  only  be  because  he  believes 
that  to  misrepresent  the  truth  will  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  rightly  said  that  we  live  in  a 
modern  age,  and  should  take  into  account  the 
lessons  or  models  of  modern  histoiy.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  apply  in  the  international  field  these  prin- 
ciples which  every  civilized  community  applies  as 
among  its  members  to  get  peace  and  security  at 
bearable  cost.  That  is  the  effort  in  which  the 
United  States  wholeheartedly  joins  with  others 
who  are  likeminded. 

No  single  act  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
or  will  take  carries  any  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  itself  abides  by  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  to  which  it  has 
solemnly  subscribed. 

Let  this  conference  now  get  back  to  the  problem 
of  Germany  and  of  how  to  welcome  and  nurture 
the  desire  of  the  new  Germany  to  find  for  her 
energies  an  outlet  which,  better  than  unbridled 
nationalism,  will  serve  the  needs  of  Germany,  of 
Europe  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  world. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  3 

Press  release  53  dated  February  4 

I  think  that  we  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Molotov's  remarks  have  gone  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  which  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  this  discussion  would 
have  been  preceded  by  a  more  clear  statement  of 
the  Soviet  proposals,  which  I  had  thought  Mr. 
Molotov  had  promised  us.  But,  even  without 
that,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  a  few  impromptu 
reactions  to  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Molotov  has 
made. 


*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  p.  179. 
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We  face  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  divided 
now  for  nearly  9  years.  Pai-t  of  Germany  has 
been  identified  with  the  Soviet  system,  the  Eastern 
part  of  Germany,  and  the  Western  part  of  Ger- 
many has  been  identified  with  the  Western  system. 
All  the  Germans,  East  or  West,  now  have  a  very 
good  idea  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  our  respective  systems. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  that 
division  cannot  be  continued  without  very  great 
peril  to  all  of  us,  and  that  the  next  step  is  to 
unite  Germany  through  free  elections,  and  give 
united  Germany  a  genuine  choice  as  to  what  it 
wants  to  do. 

One  of  those  choices  may  be  the  choice  of  be- 
coming a  memb-er  of  the  contemplated  European 
Defense  Community.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  we  hope  that  that  choice  will  be  available  to 
Germany.  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  some 
of  us,  at  least,  hope  Germany  will  make  that 
choice.  But  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  in  categori- 
cal terms,  the  fact  that  we  do  intend  that  united 
Germany  should  have  a  real  choice  in  the  matter. 
If  I  have  not  expressed  myself  earlier,  it  was 
only  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  remarks 
which  had  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Bidault  and 
Mr.  Eden  were  so  clear  and  so  obviously  based 
upon  the  terms  of  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Eden 
had  made  there  could  not  be  any  real  doubt  about 
the  matter. 

If  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  feels  that  the 
language  in  the  proposal  tabled  by  Mr.  Eden  ^  is 
not  entirely  clear  in  that  respect,  I  liave  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Eden  would  agree  to  whatever  clarifica- 
tion is  necessary  so  as  to  eliminate  any  last  trace 
of  doubt  on  that  proposition. 

It  is  basic  in  the  thinking  which  the  United 
States  has — and  I  believe  it  is  shared  by  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom — that  a  united  Germany 
should  in  fact  have  a  free  choice  in  this  matter. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  problem  which  Mr. 
Molotov  has  posed  here  could  not  be  really  settled 
in  the  simple  way  I  just  described,  simply  by 
clarification  of  the  text  which  we  are  considering. 
I  am  afraid  that  what  is  really  giving  Mr.  Molotov 
concern  is  the  fear  that  the  choice  which  we  would 
offer  Germany  would  be  exercised  in  a  sense  favor- 
able to  adhesion  to  the  Community,  which  appar- 
ently the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  fears,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  primarily  causing  him  concern. 

There  has  unfortunately  developed  among  us  a 
deei^-rooted  suspicion  that  any  result  which  is 
sought  by  the  Western  Powers  is  automatically 
something  which  is  undesirable  or  dangerous  to- 
ward the  Eastern  Powers  and  vice  versa.  I  hope 
that  that  suspicion  can  to  some  extent  be  dispelled 
and  that  it  could  be  recognized  here  that  the  result 
which  we  ai-e  seeking  is  a  result  which,  while  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Western  Powers,  would 
equally  be  beneficial  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  p.  186. 


I  have  spent  some  time  in  my  earlier  presenta- 
tions trying  to  present  as  persuasively  as  I  could 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  participation  of 
Germany  in  a  European  defense  conmiunity, 
which  would  mean  no  national  ai-my  for  Germany 
and  no  general  staff  for  Germany,  would  produce 
most  effectively  the  result  which  all  four  of  us 
around  this  table  want  desperately  to  assure ;  that 
is,  a  Germany  which  for  the  future  will  be  com- 
mitted to  ways  of  peace  and  that  there  would  be 
no  repetition  of  the  disastrous  past. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  our  talks  here,  there 
will  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  genuine  realization 
that  what  we  are  seeking  here  is  something  which 
is  in  the  common  interest;  that  therefore  they 
should  not  fear  giving  the  Germans  a  really  genu- 
ine opportunity  to  choose  it,  if  that  is  their  desire. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  4 

Press  release  56  dated  February  5 

I  have  been  told  that  the  zigzag  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Soviet  practice.  If  so,  I  think  that  the 
discussions  of  the  last  few  days  form  a  classic 
example. 

I  have  seldom  been  as  confused  in  my  life  as  I 
am  at  this  moment.  We  have  been  debating  for 
several  days  the  plan  which  you  tabled,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  discussed  a  section  to  which  Mr. 
Molotov  devoted  his  attention.  And  after  we 
finally  had  agreed,  the  three  of  us,  to  amend  it  to 
meet  what  we  understood  were  Mr.  Molotov's 
views,  then  he  said  he  rejected  the  whole  plan. 

I  wonder  why  we  sjDent  so  long  debating  one 
paragraph  of  the  plan  if  the  whole  plan  was  un- 
acceptable. 

Then,  Mr.  Molotov,  as  I  understood,  attacked 
our  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  give 
the  Germans  sufficient  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
what  they  would  do  in  relation  to  their  future 
international  relations.  And  when  we  had  pains- 
takingly explained  that  the  plan  did  give  them 
complete  freedom  of  choice  in  that  matter,  then 
apparently  the  plan  could  not  meet  Mr.  Molotov's 
approval  because  it  gives  the  Germans  too  much 
freedom. 

He  explained  at  great  length  how  the  Germans 
could  not  be  trusted  with  freedom ;  how  they  had 
abused  freedom  in  the  past;  and  from  that  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  they  should  not  have  the  free- 
dom that  they  had  in  the  past.  And  there  again 
I  am  completely  confused  and  bewildered. 

Then  thei'e  was  a  question  of  the  all-German 
elections.  The  plan  which  you  tabled,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, provided  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
elections,  not  only  supervised  by  the  four  occupy- 
ing powers,  but  also  possibly  by  neutrals,  to  be 
sure  there  would  be  true  freedom  of  elections. 

But  Mr.  Molotov  says  that  that  proposal  indi- 
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cates  that  we  do  not  trust  the  Germans  and  the 
elections  are  not  sufficiently  free.  And  in  the 
same  breatli  he  also  says  the  elections  must  be  so 
conducted  that  what  he  calls  the  "nondemocratic" 
elements  in  Germany  are  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  vote. 

I  am  curious  to  know  as  to  how  that  can  be  ac- 
complished without  a  supervision  of  the  elections. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  what  he  really  has  in 
mind  is  that  there  must  be  conducted  in  all  of 
Germany  the  type  of  elections  which  I  described 
earlier,  which  had  brought  the  "government"  of 
East  Germany  into  power,  where  everybody  was 
compelled  to  put  in  a  ballot  to  assure  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  any  "undesirable"  per- 
son being  chosen. 

We  discussed  at  great  length  the  Paris  and 
Bonn  treaties  yesterday  and  again  today  and  ex- 
plained in  simple  words,  words  of  one  syllable, 
that  the  unified  Germany  would  have  the  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  adhere  to  those  treaties. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  con- 
tinues to  make  the  assertion  that  they  still  would 
be  bound  by  these  treaties  and  he  insists  upon  his 
formula  which  would,  as  he  interprets  it,  prohibit 
adopting  such  treaties. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  align  themselves  with  the 
Western  European  community.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pulsion of  law  or  treaty.  We  have  made  that  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  a  kind  of  compulsion  which 
di'aws  inevitably  the  East  Germans  toward  the 
West.  It  is  the  same  compulsion  that  has  drawn 
1  million  East  Germans  to  seek  sanctuary  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  that  compulsion  Mr.  Molotov 
would  prohibit  by  legal  and  military  action,  be- 
cause despite  what  he  says  about  wanting  the 
Germans  to  have  freedom  of  choice,  the  fact  is 
his  formula  would  deny  them  that  freedom  which 
they  seek  by  themselves — which  are  iri'esistible 
attractions  unless  held  back  by  military  power. 

I  speak  only  of  the  compulsion  of  the  spirit,  of 
the  human  asisirations  which  under  the  plan  we 
have  proposed  would  enable  the  Germans  freely 
to  seek  their  own  future. 

I,  of  course,  will  study  carefully  the  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 

But  certainly  on  the  basis  of  his  own  explana- 
tion of  it,  I  am  regretfully  compelled  to  feel  that 
it  indicates  that  the  conditions  attached  to  Ger- 
man elections  and  the  establishment  of  an  all-Ger- 
man government  are  such  that  they  are  calculated 
to  make  them  operative  only  if  there  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  the  East  German  Kepublic 
to  all  of  Germany. 

If  that  is  in  fact  the  interpretation  which  his 
proposal  seems  to  bear,  that  would  indeed  be  a  very 
tragic  conclusion  for  this  conference  to  have  to 
end  on,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned. 

I  felt,  however,  that  after  all  the  zigging  and 
zagging  perhaps  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's 


last  words  about  troop  withdrawal  from  Germany 
indicated  the  objective  to  which  all  else  had  led 
up — namely,  the  ending  of  any  defense  of  West- 
ern Germany;  its  complete  exposure  to  the  vast 
forces  that  lie  to  the  East. 

And  we  must  also  recognize  that  if  all  Western 
Germany  is  so  exposed,  that  exposure  also  en- 
dangers all  of  Western  Europe. 

PROPOSAL  BY  MR.  MOLOTOV 

Draft  resolution  presented  on  February  ^   by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister 

[Unofficial  translation] 

Recognizing  the  need  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  division  of 
Germany  and  in  conformity  with  existing  four-power 
agreements  to  implement  tlie  national  reunification  of 
Germany  along  democratic  and  peaceful  lines,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America  have  come  to  the 
following  agreement : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  provisional  all-German  govern- 
ment by  the  I'arliaments  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  German  Federal  Republic  with  wide 
participation  of  democratic  organizations  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  urgent  task. 

The  provisional  all-German  government  can  be  set  up 
in  place  of  the  existing  governments  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Germany  or,  should  this  prove  diflScult  at  present, 
with  these  governments  being  maintained  for  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

2.  The  principal  task  of  the  provisional  all-German  gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  preparation  for  and  the  holding  of 
all-German  elections,  i.  e. : 

(a)  To  prepare  a  draft  all-German  electoral  law  that 
would  ensure  a  genuinely  democratic  character  of  the 
all-German  elections,  participation  in  the  elections  of  all 
democratic  oi'ganizations  and  the  carrying-out  of  the  elec- 
tions under  conditions  of  genuine  freedom  which  would 
preclude  pressure  upon  voters  by  big  monoiX)lies ; 

(b)  To  verify,  should  they  consider  this  to  be  advisable, 
the  existence  throughout  Germany  of  conditions  necessary 
for  holding  democratic  elections  and  to  take  measures  to 
provide  such  conditions ; 

(c)  To  liold  free  all-German  elections  as  a  result  of 
which  the  German  people,  without  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  shall  decide  upon  the  social  and  state 
structure  of  a  democratic  Germany  and  on  the  basis  of 
which  an  all-German  government  shall  be  formed. 

3.  The  tasks  of  an  all-German  government  shall  also  be 
the  following : 

(a)  To  represent  Germany  during  the  preparation  of  a 
peace  treaty  and  in  international  organizations ; 

(b)  To  prevent  the  involving  of  Germany  in  coalitions 
or  military  alliances  directed  against  any  power  which 
participated  with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against 
Hitler  Germany ; 

(c)  Matters  pertaining  to  German  citizenship; 

(d)  To  insure  the  freedom  of  activity  tor  democratic 
parties  and  organizations  and  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
Fascist,  militaristic,  and  other  organizations  hostile  to 
democracy  and  the  cause  of  peace ; 

(e)  To  develop  economic,  trade,  and  cultural  relations 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Germany ;  matters  pertain- 
ing to  transport,  post  and  telegraph  communications,  free- 
dom of  movement  of  persons  and  goods  throughout  Ger- 
many and  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
German  people  as  a  whole. 

4.  In  order  to  insure  for  the  German  people  the  right  to 
manage    their    national   affairs   themselves,   it   shall    be 
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recommentled  to  the  Government  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  Government  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  to  call  promptly  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiary 
representatives  of  Eastern  and  Western  Germany  in  order 
to  agree  upon  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  provisional  all-German  government,  its  compo- 
sition, functions,  tasks,  and  powers. 

5.  The  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  part,  shall 
take  measures  to  create  conditions  which  will  contribute 
to  the  successful  fulfillment  by  the  provisional  all-German 


government  of  its  tasks  and  which  will  preclude  any  inter- 
ference and  pressure  by  foreign  powers  during  the  all- 
German  elections.  To  this  end  the  governments  of  the 
Pour  Powers  have  agreed  to  withdraw  the  occupation 
forces  from  the  territory  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  even  prior  to  the  elections  with  the  exception 
of  limited  contingents  left  to  perform  protective  func- 
tions arising  out  of  tasks  of  control  by  the  Four  Powers : 
For  the  U.S.S.R.  in  regard  to  Eastern  Germany  and  for  the 
U.S.A.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard  to 
Western  Germany. 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Japan 


iy  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ^ 


One  of  the  compensations  for  working  in  the 
State  Department  is  that  occasionally  one  is  per- 
mitted to  escape,  to  get  out  and  exchange  ideas 
■with  some  of  the  elect  of  the  country.  Among 
these  elect  I  include  particularly  those  men  and 
women  who,  with  no  hope  or  expectation  of  gain 
or  recognition,  give  up  their  time  and  energy  to 
thinking  about  and  discussing  the  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  world  affairs.  Without  the  informed 
and  disinterested  scrutiny  such  persons  bring  to 
it,  our  foreign  policy  would  be  erratic  and  self- 
defeating,  reflecting  not  the  national  interest  but 
the  shifting  balance  of  power  among  various  pres- 
sure groups  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual 
officials. 

The  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  was 
founded  in  1923.  That  was  only  31  years  ago. 
Yet  in  many  ways  it  was  another  era.  In  1923 
we  were  preoccupied  with  our  own  affairs  and 
dizzy  with  the  new  and  exciting  prospects  opened 
up  by  our  great  industrial  expansion  and  its  ac- 
companying prosperity.  The  jazz  age,  the  motor 
age,  the  moving  picture  age,  and  the  radio  age 
were  upon  us.  Prohibition  and  the  ways  of  cir- 
cumventing it  were  inexhaustible  subjects  of  con- 
versation. Every  day,  it  seemed,  the  press  re- 
ported that  another  mother  of  three  had  swum 
the  English  Channel.  We  had  little  attention  to 
spare  for  what  was  taking  place  in  two  countries — 
each  destined  to  exert  tremendous  influence  on  its 
own  side  of  the  world  where  democracy  was  fight- 
ing for  its  chance. 

In  Germany,  the  Weimar  Republic  was  4  years 
old.  In  Japan,  the  spirit  of  liberalism  and  inter- 
nationalism was  in  the  ascendant.     The  Crown 

'Address  made  before  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  6  (press  release  54  dated 
Feb.  5). 


Prince,  His  Highness — now  His  Majesty — Hiro- 
hito  had  2  years  before  broken  all  precedents  and 
had  set  foot  outside  Japan.  He  had,  in  fact, 
toured  Europe.  Japan  had  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  March  1925  the  vote  was  given  to 
all  Japanese  males  over  the  age  of  25.  Japan  was 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  in  a  four-power  treaty. 

After  1930,  the  forces  of  democracy  were  in  re- 
treat in  Japan.  That  year  brought  the  assassina- 
tion of  Premier  Hamaguchi,  who  had  accepted  a 
less  favorable  ratio  in  warships  for  Japan  at  the 
London  Naval  Conference  than  was  agreeable  to 
Japanese  nationalists.  In  that  year  also  economic 
depression  became  serious  for  Japan.  Agricul- 
ture was  particularly  hard  hit  and  the  result  was 
a  wave  of  what  has  been  called  radical  nationalism, 
a  phenomenon  in  Japan  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
the  wave  of  radical  nationalism  then  gathering 
force  in  Germany  under  the  swastika. 

If  this  were  the  First  Annual  Institute  of  the 
Council  of  World  Affairs  of  1926  and  if  we  knew 
what  we  know  now,  we  should  surely  be  stressing 
the  importance  of  our  doing  all  we  could  to  bring 
about  conditions  favorable  to  the  cause  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  Japan  and  Germany. 
Wliat  we  could  or  should  have  done  in  1926, 1  shall 
not  try  to  say.  My  own  feeling  about  the  20-year 
period  between  the  two  world  wars  is  that  too  often 
when  we  should  have  been  generous  we  were  selfish 
and  when  we  should  have  been  strong  we  were 
weak,  until  finally  we  were  able  to  stand  firm  only 
at  the  cost  of  general  war. 

I  am  by  no  means  blaming  us  for  all  that  grew 
out  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  To  what  extent  the 
issue  was  in  our  hands  at  any  stage,  I  do  not  know. 
All  we  can  know  for  sure  is  that  those  things  which 
were  done  did  not  avert  catastrophe. 
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Another  Chance  for  Freedom 

But  now,  a  generation  later,  freedom  is  having 
another  chance  in  Japan  and  Germany.  Once 
more  in  Japan— as  in  Germany— there  is  a  repre- 
sentative government.  There  is  a  government 
composed  of  men  with  faith  in  democracy  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their  people  and  to 
securing  for  their  country  a  place  of  dignity  and 
honor  in  the  world  and  a  voice  in  the  conimon 
affairs  of  mankind  commensurate  with  its  national 
stature. 

It  is  our  policy  toward  Japan — as  toward  Ger- 
many— to  help  those  men  succeed. 

As  is  generally  the  case  when  one  has  failed  a 
test,  the  terms  are,  however,  a  little  tougher  the 
next  time  around.  Germany  today  is  truncated 
and  has  had  far  more  damage  to  repair  than  after 
World  War  I.  Japan,  which  was  far  more 
devastated  by  World  War  II  than  even  by  the 
appalling  earthquake  of  1923,  has  lost  its  overseas 
possessions  and  must  now  support  a  population 
three-fifths  again  as  large  as  in  1918. 

After  World  War  I  the  Communists  had  their 
hands  full  maintaining  rule  over  a  prostrate 
Kussia.  Today,  the  Communist  empire  stretches 
from  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  to  the  waters  of 
Alaska  and  the  South  China  Sea.  This  empire, 
which  might  appropriately  be  represented  as  a 
double-headed  bird  of  prey,  has  fixed  its  appetites 
with  particular  hopefulness  upon  Japan  and 
Germany. 

If,  however,  our  obstacles  are  greater,  we  have 
on  our  side  this  time  much  greater  productive  ca- 
pacity and,  I  hope,  more  wisdom.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, learned  a  good  deal.  And  by  we  I  mean  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  as  well  as  ourselves 
and  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  had  a  chance  during  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Japan  to  show  what  it  had  learned. 
We  tried,  if  I  may  try  to  express  it  in  one  sentence, 
to  give  the  individual  Japanese — man  and  woman, 
farmer  and  industrial  worker,  artisan  and  profes- 
sional man — as  large  a  voice  as  possible  and  as 
large  a  stake  as  possible  in  a  country  as  prosperous 
as  possible.  Wliat  we  wanted  for  the  Japanese 
was  what  we  have  always  wanted  for  our  own 
people. 

We  gave  strong  encouragement  during  the  Oc- 
cupation to  Japan's  recovery  from  the  war,  ad- 
vancing about  $2  billion  to  that  end.  We  moved 
to  break  np  those  overconcentrations,  or  monop- 
olies, of  power — economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary— that  had  deprived  the  Japanese  people  of 
their  rights  and  opportunities  in  the  years  before 
the  war  and  had  led  Japan  to  disaster.  It  is  a  con- 
viction of  the  American  people  that  a  stable  and 
progressive  society  is  one  in  which  economic  and 
political  power  is  widely  dispersed.  This  is,  of 
course,  one  of  our  outstanding  points  of  difference 
with  the  Marxists,  whose  practice — whatever  their 
theory — is  to  concentrate  ever  more  power  in  ever 


fewer  hands  for  the  benefit  of  an  ever  smaller  num- 
ber of  people. 

Need  for  a  Strong  Japan 

If  I  may  further  condense  the  statement  of  our 
objective  in  the  Occupation,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  strong  Japan,  in 
the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  cardinal  element  of  strength  was  left  out 
of  our  concept.  We  and  our  allies,  including  those 
who  had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  Army,  did 
that  which  had  come  to  be  normal  after  total  war : 
We  totally  disarmed  the  enemy.  In  addition, 
Japan  with  our  encouragement  renounced  mili- 
tary forces  in  its  Constitution.  It  was  not  that 
we  wished  to  leave  Japan  helpless  in  the  face  of 
deadly  danger.  On  the  contrary.  We  failed  to 
recognize  that  there  was  such  a  danger  or  to  real- 
ize what  kind  of  world  we  were  living  in  and  were 
to  live  in.  We  put  our  faith  in  the  partnership  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  had  been  forged  in  a 
war  against  aggression.  We  did  not  discriminate 
against  Japanese  safety ;  we  impartially  rushed  to 
disarm  ourselves  as  well. 

The  Japanese  are  now  entirely  in  command  of 
their  country.  Our  relations  with  them  are  those 
of  collaboration  between  friends  and  equals.  The 
American  troops  in  Japan  are  there  for  the  same 
reason  and  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  Western 
Europe — in  recognition  that  the  problem  of  de- 
fense against  aggression  today  transcends  nation- 
ality and  does  not  permit  any  of  us  the  luxury  of 
living  unto  himself.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
nothing  in  our  relations  with  Japan  today  reflects 
the  relationship  of  winner  or  loser,  occupier  or 
occupied.  I  trust  that  the  great  majority  of  Jap- 
anese feel  this  statement  is  true. 

Today,  our  hopes  for  Japan  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Occupation.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
strong  Japan,  and  a  Japan  whose  strength  includes 
adequate  defense  forces.  This  is,  of  course,  our 
policy  with  respect  to  all  free  peoples.  I  think  we 
have  proved  that  we  should  like  to  see  all  the  free 
peoples  grow  in  strength.  But  our  hopes  for 
Japan  have  a  special  meaning  and  urgency.  For 
in  all  the  expanse  of  Asia,  from  the  Urals  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  Japan  is  alone  in  being  an  exporter  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  of  its  science,  its  technology, 
its  skills,  its  machines,  its  manufactured  goods. 
The  other  Asian  countries  are,  without  exception, 
net  importers  of  those  things. 

Wlienever  we  speak  in  this  vein  we  can  count  on 
hearing  the  cry,  "the  United  States  wants  to  use 
Japan  in  its  fight  with  the  Communists."  I  think 
we  should  hit  this  facile  slander  on  two  sides. 
First,  we  should  take  every  opportunity  to  make 
clear  that  the  conflict  with  communism  is  not 
primarily  an  American  affair.  It  is  not,  as  the 
neutrals  dearly  love  to  picture  it,  a  conflict  between 
two  giant  powers.     The  Communist  danger  con- 
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cerns  most  immediately  those  countries  on  the 
borders  of  the  Communist  empire  that  are  most 
exposed  to  its  rapacity.  The  United  States  has 
drawn  upon  itself  the  ire  of  the  Communists  be- 
cause those  countries  have  looked  to  us  to  support 
them  and  have  not  looked  in  vain.  AVliile  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  of  course,  the  power  to  attack 
the  United  States  directly,  it  is  wliere  we  have  been 
assisting  those  directly  threatened — Greece, 
Turkey,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Berlin 
and  the  German  Federal  Kepublic,  Soutlieast  Asia 
and,  of  course,  Korea  above  all — that  we  have 
come  into  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet 
Russians  are  quite  aware  of  this,  much  as  they 
would  like  to  have  the  world  believe  that  it  is  only 
capitalist  America  that  stands  in  the  way  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  brotherhood.  We  could  put  an 
end  overnight  to  the  anti-American  propaganda 
pouring  out  of  Moscow  and  Peiping.  We  could 
present  the  world  with  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
fraternal  association  between  Americans  and 
Soviet  Russians  and  Chinese  Communists.  We 
could  eliminate  with  a  single  gesture  all  those 
bothersome  tensions  we  hear  so  much  about.  All 
we  should  have  to  do  is  wash  our  hands  of  the 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  empire 
and  leave  them  to  the  mercies  of  what  Chou  En-lai 
calls  "The  camp  of  peace  and  democracy  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union."  But  that  would  be,  of 
course,  the  last  way  in  which  to  serve  our  own 
interests.  It  would  lead  to  the  progi'essive  over- 
powering of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  ulti- 
mately to  our  own  destruction. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  our 
reason  for  wishing  to  see  the  Japanese  build  ade- 
quate defense  forces  is  emphatically  not  because 
we  wish  to  see  the  Japanese  fighting  the  Com- 
munists. The  primary  purpose  of  an  army  is  not 
to  fight.  It  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  primary 
purpose  of  an  army  is  to  secure  the  national  ob- 
jectives without  fighting.  To  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Red  Army  is  primarily  a  weapon  of  intimida- 
tion to  be  used  in  causing  other  countries  to  cave 
in  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  To  us  in  the  free 
world,  our  own  armed  forces  are  the  means  of 
preventing  that  from  happening  and  of  maintain- 
ing our  safety  in  peace.  We  know  only  too  well 
that  military  establishments  are  expensive.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agree  to  a  fair  system  of  disarmament.  And 
we  believe  that  the  sooner  all  sectors  of  the  free 
world  are  adequately  strong,  the  sooner  that  day 
will  come. 

Opponents  to  Japanese  Rearmament 

Some  Japanese,  as  well  as  some  others  in  the  Far 
East,  are  opposed  to  Japanese  rearmament  be- 
cause they  fear  it  would  mean  a  recrudescence  of 
the  military  caste  in  Japan.  I  believe  they  are 
too  much  influenced  by  the  past.  Just  as  we  were 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of  1941  when  we  dis- 
armed Japan,  so  those  fearful  of  Japanese  mili- 
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tarism  today  are,  I  believe,  thinking  in  terms  of 
May  1932  and  February  1936,  when  vicious  attacks 
were  launched  on  the  Japanese  civil  government 
by  groups  of  army  officers.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  conditions  of  1954  are  distinctly  different. 
The  Japanese  people  are  now  possessed  of  the 
means  required  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  military  caste.  They  have 
free  elections;  they  have  a  representative  Diet; 
they  have  a  free  press;  they  have  a  Constitution 
in  which  human  rights  are  firmly  embedded ;  and 
above  all,  they  have  the  experience  of  the  past 
ever  before  them. 

To  assume  that,  because  Japan  embarked  on 
imperialist  adventures  in  the  past,  she  is  likely 
to  do  so  again  is  to  take  a  hopeless  view  of  human 
affairs.  However  much  we  may  lament  it,  the 
fact  is  that  many  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  have  yielded  to  imperial- 
ist urges  in  the  past.  Militarism,  expansionism, 
aggressiveness  are — we  must  conclude — not  en- 
demic with  certain  nationalities  but  epidemic  un- 
der certain  economic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions. We  should  be  watchful  not  of  particular 
races  but  of  particular  circumstances  that  cause 
nations  to  act  in  certain  ways. 

Japan  lias,  of  course,  made  a  beginning  in  the 
development  of  the  means  to  protect  herself.  In 
the  future  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Japanese  De- 
fense Forces,  which  the  Japanese  Government  has 
recognized  is  necessary,  we  have  agreed  to  help  by 
providing  major  items  of  land,  sea,  and  air  equip- 
ment. We  may  hope  the  time  is  not  too  remote 
when  Jajian — in  the  words  of  the  Security  Treaty 
of  1951 — will  be  ready  "to  assume  responsibility 
for  its  own  defense"  and  we  can  bring  our  troops 
home. 

I  have  talked  as  if  our  expectations  of  Japan 
lie  altogether  in  the  realm  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munist military  aggression.  That  is  not  my 
meaning.  The  role  that  awaits  Japan  is  in  our 
view  far  broader  than  that.  For  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  Communist  imperialism  is  only  a 
current  symptom,  and  only  one  symptom,  of  an- 
cient and  deep-seated  evils.  The  real  enemy  is 
the  condition  that  produces  communism.  The 
real  problem  is  the  problem  of  human  desi^eration. 
It  is  a  pitiable  aspect  of  human  beings  that  the 
more  desperate  and  frightened  they  are,  the  read- 
ier they  are  to  gi'asp  at  panaceas  and  promises  of 
the  millennium,  the  more  susceptible  they  are  to 
counsels  of  violence  and  extremism,  the  quicker 
they  are  to  follow  the  fanatic.  The  world  in  our 
lifetime  has  presented  vast  opportunities  for  im- 
posing upon  the  credulities  of  suffering,  bewil- 
dered humanity.  There  has  been  the  damage  done 
to  men's  nerves  by  the  ferocity  of  our  wars,  the 
devastation  left  by  those  wars,  the  upsetting  im- 
pact of  half-undei'stood  scientific  discoveries  upon 
religious  faiths,  the  bewilderment  and  confusion 
of  youths  and  intellectuals  looking  for  something 
to  believe,  the  frustrations  of  submerged  national- 
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ities  seeking  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  the  vast  dis- 
content of  the  millions  who  have  learned  that 
poverty  and  disease  are  no  longer  the  inevitable  lot 
of  all  but  a  small  privileged  class.  There  the  fa- 
natics have  found  their  chance.  Those  who  in  a 
healthy  society  would  be  mere  harmless  cranks 
and  misfits  have  been  able  to  exploit  the  vast 
physical,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  unhappiness 
of  our  era  to  build  brutal,  terroristic  totalitarian- 
isms characteristically  combining  immense  mili- 
tary forces  and  dreams  of  world  domination  with 
fantastic  dogmas  of  self -justification. 

It  is  in  the  disillusionment  and  despair  of  so 
many  human  beings  that  the  fundamental  danger 
lies,  that  the  real  challenge  exists  for  those  with 
the  means  of  alleviating  to  some  degree  the  condi- 
tions that  make  for  such  disillusionment  and  de- 
spair. It  is  in  this  endeavor  we  believe  that  Japan 
can  in  time  find  its  most  important  mission.  The 
Japanese,  with  their  productive  capacities  and 
their  technical  and  scientific  skills,  have  the  poten- 
tial of  contributing  importantly,  as  we  have  tried 
to  contribute,  to  relieving  the  largely  voiceless 
despair  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asia  and 
of  helping  them  to  build  a  tolerable  and  rewarding 
future.  To  make  headway  in  this  task  will  strain 
the  resources  of  the  free  peoples.  Japanese  re- 
sources of  mind  and  skill  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  speaking  of  Japan's  role  as  a  great  industrial 
nation — or  our  role  for  that  matter — I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  for  all  ills  there  are  material- 
istic solutions.  What  I  do  contend  is  that  when 
we  bring  peace  to  those  who  have  lived  amid  the 
terrors  of  war  and  riot,  when  we  bring  medicines 
to  those  who  are  sick  and  food  to  those  who  are 
hungry,  there  is  never  any  question  in  our  hearts 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  with  a  mean- 
ing and  consequences  transcending  the  material. 


Japan's  Economic  Situation 

Wliat  Japan  can  contribute  in  the  future  must 
obviously  depend  on  her  state  of  health.  The 
facts  about  Japan's  economic  situation  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  and  are  doubtless  already  well  known 
to  you.  The  recovei-y  of  Japanese  production  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the 
postwar  years.  It  is  now  50  percent  more  than  it 
was  in  1940.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
alarming  situation  of  Japanese  trade.  Japan 
must  import  20  percent  of  its  food.  Last  year 
there  was  a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Japan. 
Very  little  more  rice  was  produced  in  1953  than  in 
1934,  when  there  was  also  a  crop  failure.  But 
when  in  1934  the  population  of  Japan  was  60 
million;  now  it  is  87  million.  Last  year  the 
greater  part  of  what  Japan  earned  by  selling  her 
products  abroad  went  to  buy  food  from  abroad. 
With  the  continuing  increase  in  Japan's  popula- 
tion, the  abnormal  conditions  of  1953  may  become 
normal. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  in  food  alone  that  Japan  is 
unable  to  supply  her  own  needs.  Japan  is  lacking 
in  most  of  the  natural  resources  required  by  an 
industrial  nation,  particularly  coal  and  iron. 
These  must  be  also  bought  from  abroad.  Japan 
must  sell  abroad  in  increasing  amounts,  but  Ja- 
pan's exports  have  been  shrinking.  Last  year 
Japan's  exports  and  its  earnings  from  its  shipping 
amounted  to  about  $li/o  billion  while  its  imports 
stood  at  over  $2i/3  billion.  Almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  difference  was  made  up  by  U.S.  expenditures 
in  Japan  incident  to  the  Korean  war  and  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  troops  in  Japan.  Such  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  will  not  go  on 
indefinitely,  however.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Ja- 
pan is  living  beyond  her  earnings  from  normal 
sources  by  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Japan 
must  sell  much  more  abroad.  If  she  is  unable  to 
do  so  we  shall  be  back  in  1930 — with  differences 
that  are  apparent  to  us  all. 

Trade  with  Communist  China  is  not  the  answer. 
If  all  restrictions  were  removed,  we  believe  such 
trade  would  only  slightly  affect  Japan's  commer- 
cial deficit;  and  to  the  extent  that  Japan  supplied 
strategic  goods  to  augment  Communist  China's 
war  potential — which  is  what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists want — Japan  would  be  sowing  the  whirl- 
wind. For  above  anything  else,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  like  to  undermine  or  overpower 
Japan. 

It  is  also  not  enough  to  say  that  Japan  can  find 
a  natural  trading  partner  in  Southeast  Asia.  Cer- 
tainly Southeast  Asia  needs  Japanese  manufac- 
tured goods.  It  is  buying  them  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  This 
amount  could,  of  course,  be  increased  by  devices  to 
tie  Southeast  Asia's  economy  to  Japan.  But  these 
are  out  of  the  question.  Japan's  products  must 
compete  for  markets  on  their  merits.  And  other 
countries — notably  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States — are  also 
seeking  to  expand  their  trade  with  Southeast  Asia. 
"VAIiat  then  is  the  answer?  Here  is  what  the 
Japanese  tell  us.  After  noting  that  there  are 
diiKcult  and  stubborn  internal  problems  they 
themselves  must  solve,  they  say  "The  Japanese 
nation  .  .  .  can  exert  very  little  control  over  the 
elements  which  are  shackling  her  foreign  trade. 
These  problems — undeveloped  or  unavailable 
nearby  supply  sources,  unstable  export  markets, 
inconvertibility  of  foreign  currencies,  tariff  and 
export-import  quota  limitations — are  primarily  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  and  their  solu- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  good- 
will and  cooperation  between  the  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  .  .  .  The  United  States 
is  the  greatest  economic  power  in  the  world  today. 
Actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
appear  to  the  average  American  situated  in  his 
powerful  economy  to  be  minor  and  unimportant, 
may  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  economies 
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of  other,  less  stable  countries.  Therefore,  the 
foreif2;n  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  of 
worldwide  significance." 

Need  for  Increased  Purchasing  Power 

I  think  we  must  admit  the  force  of  what  the 
Japanese  say.  I  might  add  one  thing.  I  would 
say  that  what  is  most  required,  if  tlie  economies 
of  Japan  and  other  nations  dependent  on  a  large 
volume  of  foreign  trade  are  to  oe  viable,  is  a  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  free 
world — and  particularly,  so  far  as  Japan  is  con- 
cerned, in  Southeast  Asia.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  increasing  capital  investment  and  con- 
tinued technological  progress.  Removing  bar- 
riers to  international  trade  will  also  in  itself  tend 
to  increase  the  productivity  and  hence  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  trading  nations  by  encour- 
aging each  to  produce  those  things  which  it  can 
produce  most  efficiently.  At  the  same  time,  this 
increased  purchasing  power  will  lead  to  further 
international  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Randall  Commission  on 
United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy  released 
last  week  makes  important  recommendations  on 
the  subjects  we  are  discussing.-  Among  these  are 
that  our  technical  cooperation  program  be  pressed 
forward  vigorously,  that  our  Government  con- 
tribute all  it  can  to  the  creation  abroad  of  a  cli- 
mate conducive  to  private  foreign  investment,  and 
that  our  Government  extend  loans  to  countries 
where  substantial  economic  aid  is  necessary  in  our 
interests  and  cannot  be  provided  by  private  or 
international  sources.  I  might  add  that  it  is  by 
applying  such  policies  as  these  to  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  could  do  most  to  bring  about  an  increas- 
ingly fruitful  economic  relationship  between 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan.  But  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Randall  Commission  with  the  closest 
bearing  on  our  policy  toward  Japan  are  that  our 
customs  procedures  should  be  simplified  and  that 
the  President  should  be  authorized  to  reduce  our 
tariffs  by  5  percent  per  year  for  3  years  and  to 
effect  larger  reductions  in  the  case  of  goods  on 
which  the  tariff  is  manifestly  disproportionately 
high.  We  have  lowered  our  tariffs  but  we  must 
lower  them  further,  not  out  of  charity  for  foreign 
producers  but  in  appreciation  of  our  self-interest. 
The  economic  gains  of  trade  between  two  countries 
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accrue  to  both.     Every  dollar  Japan  makes  selling 
to  us  she  will  spend  buying  from  us. 

Moreover — and  this  might  be  even  more  signifi- 
cant— the  enactment  of  trade  agreement  legisla- 
tion enabling  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
in  reducing  world  trade  barriers  generally  would 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  Japan.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  has  taken  the  view  that  its  ac- 
cession to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — inelegantly  known  as  Gatt — by  which  the 
participating  nations  guarantee  one  another  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  would  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial single  step  Japan  could  take  toward  obtain- 
ing guarantees  of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
its  exports.  We  agree.  Also  of  great  significance 
in  Japan's  foreign  trade  prospects  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  Japan  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  with  the  individual  contracting 
parties  to  Gatt  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tariffs 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  lead  other  countries  in 
such  multilateral  efforts. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  matter  of  profit 
in  international  trade,  we  must  consider  the  para- 
mount interest  we  have  in  the  economic  health  of 
the  free  nations.  The  economic  collapse  of  Japan, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  must  follow  from  it, 
could  mean  something  like  disaster  for  the  free 
world.  There  is  no  excuse  for  us  not  to  be  pei"- 
fectly  clear  upon  this  point.  Perhaps  no  decision 
we  make  in  1054  will  be  more  crucial  than  those  we 
make  with  respect  to  our  treatment  of  imports. 
The  issue  at  stake  is  the  same  issue  that  was  at 
stake  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea :  the  defense  and 
strengthening  of  the  free  world.  We  shall  see  it 
demonstrated  whether  it  is  easier  in  our  society 
to  send  30,000  of  our  youths  to  their  death  or  to 
expose  our  domestic  producers  to  an  increased 
competition  that  all  but  a  small  minority  could 
take  in  tlieir  stride  and  that  the  consuming  public 
would  benefit  from.  This  is  putting  tlie  question 
in  harsh  terms,  but  the  realities  we  face  are  them- 
selves of  an  unrelenting  harshness. 

I  have  set  fortli  in  general  terms  what  our  policy 
is  toward  Japan  up  to  the  present  and  I  have  sug- 
gested what  many  well-informed  persons  believe 
is  required  in  the  future.  Both  the  Japanese  and 
we  in  the  United  States  are  facing  crucial  de- 
cisions. Wliat  we  must  hope  is  that  these  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  alternatives  that  offer  and  with  full 
regard  for  the  realities  that  mean  so  much  to  us 
both. 
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The  Challenge  for  Private  Enterprise  in  Latin  America 


hy  Robert  F.  Woodward 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ^ 


Anyone  who  works  on  relations  with  Latin 
America  is  not  likely  to  underestimate  the  power 
of  a  woman.  In  1928  the  women  of  the  American 
Republics  organized  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women.  The  objectives  of  this  Com- 
mission were  not  unlike  those  of  your  great  League 
of  Women  Voters.  In  that  year,  1928,  not  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  yet  gave  the  vote 
to  women.  Today,  14  of  those  countries  have 
complete  women's  suffrage.  In  three  other  coun- 
tries women  can  vote  in  municipal  elections.  And 
that  leaves  only  three  countries  in  which  women 
do  not  yet  vote  at  all. 

Women,  through  the  ages,  have  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  singular  foresight,  the  ability  to  look  into 
the  future  and  seek  a  goal,  an  ideal,  without  being 
distracted  by  the  problems  and  obstacles  of  today. 
As  we  talk  about  Latin  America,  I  hope  that  your 
foresight  will  confirm  my  own  conviction  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  vastly  expanding  rela- 
tionship with  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  great 
new  era  of  fruitful  partnership. 

The  people  of  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America 
number  KiO  million,  about  the  same  as  our  own 
country.  But  the  population  of  Latin  America 
has  doubled  in  40  years.  And  it  is  now  expanding 
at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  our  population  in  the  United  States 
reaches  200  million,  which  may  be  less  than  25 
years  from  now,  the  population  of  Latin  America 
will  already  far  outnumber  our  own.  This  great 
number  of  people — their  economic  health,  their 
productivity,  and  their  state  of  mind — are  of 
momentous  and  ever-increasing  significance  to  our 
security  and  well-being. 

Fortunately,  we  already  have  unique  and  strong 
relations  with  Latin  America.  The  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  come  to  mind  immediately. 


'  Address  made  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Massachusetts  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  27  (press  re- 
lease 35  dated  Jan.  25). 


But  the  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  private 
citizens  carry  on  directly  the  great  volume  of 
United  States  relations  with  Latin  America. 
These  private  relations  are  conducted  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  in  such  variety  that  the  govern- 
ment sei'vant  must  constantly  strive  to  keep  in 
perspective  his  own  efforts  to  encourage,  to  con- 
ciliate, or  coordinate.  Once  you  are  fully  aware 
of  the  scope  of  private  enterprise  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  I 
believe  you  will  be  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizen — the  challenge  to  the  citizen — 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  his  own  conduct 
and  character  aiid  to  move  ahead  to  further 
achievement. 

Let  us  examine  one  striking  example  of  these 
relations,  the  example  of  air  travel.  This  has 
revolutionized  personal  relationships  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Today,  75  percent  of  all  people  traveling 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
travel  by  airplane — a  much  higher  percentage 
than  m  any  other  comparable  part  of  the  world. 
Look  at  the  short  span  of  yeai's  in  which  this  has 
come  about.  In  1919  the  first  commercial  airline 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  began  to  carry  passen- 
gers— in  Colombia — before  passengers  were  car- 
ried in  the  United  States.  Today  there  are  50 
airlines  in  Latin  America  alone,  and  last  year 
their  700  airplanes  traveled  a  distance  more  than 
3,000  times  around  the  world  at  the  Equator.  The 
19  airlines  traveling  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  carried  over  700,000  passengers. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  took  18  days  to  travel 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  Now,  any  day 
in  the  week,  you  can  do  this  easily  in  30  hours  or 
less.  While  Government  has  given  much  assist- 
ance to  the  airlines,  this  progress  would  never  have 
come  about  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of 
a  large  number  of  private  citizens  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States. 

None  of  us  wants  to  glorify  speed  for  itself. 
But  when  people  are  brought  18  times  closer  to- 
gether, at  least  in  terms  of  travel  time,  this  is 
bound  to  be  important  in  all  relationships.     It 
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makes  all  forms  of  association  and  cooperation 
easier  and  more  necessary. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  relationships  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Again  private  enterprise 
is  responsible,  and  no  daily  relationships  with 
Latin  America  are  more  important.  President 
Eisenhower  has  declared  that  "Our  whole  economy 
turns  and  depends  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world."  Thousands  of  businessmen  in  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  engage  in  a  trade 
which  totaled  over  $7  billion  last  year.  Our  im- 
ports alone,  from  Latin  America,  have  increased 
six  times  in  dollar  value  since  1939 — and  they  are 
one-third  of  all  United  States  imports.  Imports 
from  Europe  have  risen  in  value  three  times  in 
the  same  period,  but  emergency  economic  aid  was 
required  to  revive  economic  activity  after  the  war. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  not  expand  imtil  it  matches  our  huge 
trade  with  Canada.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  that 
would  bring  our  trade  with  Latin  America  to  $70 
billion  a  year. 

One  relentless  factor  which  will  increase  trade 
is  our  growing  need  for  minerals  and  other  raw 
materials.  A  recent  conmiission  of  experts  came 
up  with  the  stern  report  that  already  we  import  10 
percent  of  all  the  minerals  we  consume.  In  20 
years  they  estimated  the  amount  will  be  almost 
certainly  20  percent.  During  World  War  II, 
Latin  America  was  already  our  most  important 
foreign  source  of  supply  for  20  different  strategic 
materials,  including  petroleum,  copper,  and  lead. 
Think  of  the  extent  to  which  we  would  depend 
upon  friendly  collaboration  with  neighboring 
countries  in  the  event  of  another  catastrophe. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  our  wide  export  trade 
is  dependent  upon  a  stable  market  in  our  own 
country  for  foreign  products.  We  must  buy  to  be 
able  to  sell. 


Private  Investment 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  to  private 
enterprise  in  Latin  America  today  is  in  the  field 
of  private  investment.  Some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  now  aware  that  private  invest- 
ment has  been  the  Aladdin's  lamp  which  has 
magically  raised  living  standards  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  discovering  that  this  lamp  need 
only  be  rubbed  in  the  right  way  to  create  miracles 
for  their  own  countries — toward  fulfillment  of 
their  economic  aspirations.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  encouragement  has  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  over  $2  billion  in  new  investment  from  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  since  World  War 
II.  And  American  investors  now  have  $6  billion 
in  Latin  America,  more  than  30  percent  of  all 
United  States  private  investment  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  95  percent  of  all  new  investment  in 
Latin  Aanerica  since  the  war  has  been  of  local 
capital. 

When  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  President's 


brother,  reported  on  his  recent  mission  to  South 
America,^  he  expressed  his  view  that  private  cap- 
ital primarily  must  be  dejiended  on  to  develop  the 
great  economic  potentials  of  the  nations  in  Latin 
America.  But,  he  said,  "Here  we  met  a  great 
inconsistency:  Wliile  some  condemn  foreign  in- 
vestment as  an  actual  or  potential  evil  and  while 
some  adopt  practices  and  legislation  that  f  I'ighten 
or  make  almost  impossible  the  entrance  of  foreign 
capital,  all  strongly  insist  that  a  greater  volume 
of  public  and  private  capital  from  abroad  is  needed 
if  they  are  to  meet  their  just  aspirations."  Dr. 
Eisenhower  summed  up  the  situation  by  saying 
that  "A  genuine  belief  in  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  private  competitive  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate profit  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
requirement"  in  Latin  American  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Here  indeed  is  a  challenge  for  us.  How  can  we 
most  effectively  persuade  Latin  Americans  that 
private  capital  has  become  the  servant  of  the  com- 
munity in  our  country  ?  How  can  we  dissipate  the 
idea  of  "Wall  Street  Imperialism"  as  pictured  in 
Communist  propaganda?  The  Conununists  are 
intensely  active  in  propaganda  to  discourage  in- 
vestment and  commerce.  They  fear  economic 
improvement  and  rising  living  standards  which 
would  deflate  their  arguments.  I  believe  the  great- 
est Communist  danger  to  Latin  America  so  far  is 
their  success  in  delaying  economic  development. 

We  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  produc- 
tivity in  our  own  country  has  been  largely  due  to 
private  enterprise — and  that  this  is  therefore  the 
great  asset  our  country  has  to  offer  to  other  coun- 
tries. And  it  is  important  that  we  do  this  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  economic  health  and 
strength  that  come  from  productivity  in  friendly 
countries  are  vital  to  world  peace. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  perhaps  we  could  make 
better  use  of  the  startling  facts  in  recent  reports 
on  the  United  States  economy.  Last  year,  for 
example,  our  factories  produced  500  million  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  our  people  spent  $230  billion  in  retail 
stores.  Total  personal  income  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  $285  billion.  In  contrast, 
however,  dividends  paid  out  by  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States  to  all  their  owners  in  1953 
were  less  than  $10  billion.  Foreigners  who  fear 
tlie  supposed  imperialistic  monopolies — the  cor- 
porations and  banks — should  be  reassured  to  know 
that  less  than  4  percent  of  the  national  income 
went  to  the  owners  of  these  institutions.  Those 
who  think  that  the  ownership  of  corporations  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  should 
likewise  be  reassured  to  know  that  one  family  in 
every  ten  in  the  United  States  owns  some  shares 
in  corporations — 5  million  families  out  of  the  50 
million  families  in  our  country.  Incidentally, 
half  the  individual  shareholders  are  women.  To 
show  the  even  wider  distribution  of  income  among 
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our  people,  despite  the  supposed  concentration  of 
wealth,  21  million  families  own  U.S.  Government 
bonds  and  26  million  have  bank  accounts. 

Diffusion  of  Business  Ownership 

The  democratic  spirit  of  business  in  the  United 
States  is  also  revealed  by  the  vast  numbers  of 
owners  of  the  larger  corporations.  The  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  alone,  a 
type  of  business  usually  operated  by  Government 
in  other  countries,  is  owned  by  well  over  a  million 
shareholders— more  than  the  population  of  Boston 
or  Habana.  A  dozen  of  the  larger  corporations 
in  the  United  States  have  over  100,000  share- 
holders each,  and  the  numbers  of  owners  have  in- 
creased by  moi-e  than  25  percent  since  1940.  These 
corporations  might  pay  more  dividends  than  they 
do,  despite  high  wages  and  high  taxes,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  huge  amounts  they  are  reinvesting  in 
the  development  of  our  national  economy— in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Last  year  this  reinvest- 
ment by  United  States  corporations  totaled  $28 
billion — creating  new  jobs  and  more  goods  for 
consumption.  This  should  give  some  inkling  to 
our  friends  in  other  countries  of  the  capital  that 
might  be  available  for  development  of  countries 
that  determine  to  attract  substantial  amounts  of 
this  capital. 

One  interesting  distortion  that  I  believe  has 
grown  in  the  minds  of  people  in  Latin  America 
concerning  our  methods  has  been  caused  by  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Tennessee  Valley  development. 
This  big  regional  project  has  encouraged  the 
thought  abroad  that  really  big  developments  in 
the  United  States  are  carried  out  by  Government. 
This  is  a  big  project,  but  put  it  in  perspective  by 
comparing  the  $1  billion  capital  investment  in 
TvA  with  some  of  the  figures  I  have  mentioned, 
such  as  the  $28  billion  reinvested  by  corporations 
during  1953.  There  are  some  large  public  power 
projects  in  the  United  States,  but  82  percent  of 
the  nation's  electric  energy  is  still  being  produced 
by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  privately  owned 
electric  plants. 

Another  reason  that  foreigners  get  the  impres- 
sion that  a  large  part  of  our  economy  depends  on 
Government  is  the  size  of  defense  production. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  defense  budget  is 
only  11  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Nation 
and  that  most  of  this  money  is  spent  for  equipment 
produced  by  private  enterprise. 

How  can  we  use  this  kind  of  information  to 
change  the  misconceptions  that  exist  abroad  about 
our  economy  and  about  the  American  private  en- 
terprise system?  We  can  try  to  see  that  clear 
information  is  widely  distributed.  The  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  attempts  to  do  this,  and  that 
organization  is  doing  excellent  work  with  limited 
funds.  But  here  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  volume  of  private 
and  official  channels  of  information.  The  U.S. 
Information  Agency  has  100  Americans  working 


in  Latin  America.  But  look  at  the  contrast  with 
activities  of  private  American  organizations: 
The  American  press  services — United  Press,  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  International  News  Service — 
have  thousands  of  words  appearing  daily  in  Latin 
American  newspapers  totaling  over  12  million 
copies.  American  motion  pictures  are  seen  in  com- 
mercial theaters  by  over  a  million  Latin  Ameri- 
cans every  day  of  the  year.  American  magazines 
have  huge  circulations  in  Latin  America:  the 
Readers  Digest  about  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
a  month;  and  Life  Magazine  over  250,000  copies. 

Encouragement  of  Latin  American  Visitors 

Many  Latin  Americans  gain  their  own  impres- 
sions of  our  economy  while  visiting  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  find  ways  to  encourage  more 
visitors.  About  200,000  Latin  American  visitors 
came  to  the  United  States  last  year,  in  addition  to 
people  who  live  along  the  Mexican  border.  There 
are  also  at  least  10,000  Latin  American  students  | 
in  our  colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools.  ; 
And  as  an  indication  of  further  interest  in  infor- 
mation from  our  country,  thousands  of  Latin 
Americans  are  studying  English.  Over  70,000 
students  attend  American  schools  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  over  50,000  study  English  in  officially 
sponsored  cultural  centers.  These  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total.  Likewise,  libraries  operated  by  the 
official  Information  Agency  had  a  total  circulation 
of  about  a  lialf  million  volumes. 

Of  course,  American  citizens,  in  their  personal 
relationships  abroad,  can  attempt  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  our  economic  system — our  way 
of  life.  The  State  Department  has  about  800 
Americans  in  Latin  America,  and  all  other  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  have  twice  that  number. 
It  is,  of  course,  one  of  their  principal  duties  to 
promote  understanding.  But  here  again,  in  con- 
trast, the  relationships  of  private  citizens  are 
myriad.  Over  80,000  United  States  citizens  live 
in  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America.  And  to 
touch  on  a  few  other  examples,  there  are  over  900 
Rotary  Clubs  in  Latin  America;  over  600  Lions 
Clubs;  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associations  in- 
clude all  the  lawyers  of  the  entire  bar  associations 
in  18  of  the  20  countries;  the  Pan  American  Medi- 
cal Association  brings  together  hundreds  of  doc- 
tors every  year;  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  is  a  forum  for  representatives  of  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations;  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  affiliated  organiza- 
tions in  10  Latin  American  countries;  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  thrive  in  8  of  the  coun- 
tries; and  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  6 
countries.  There  are  many  other  organizations, 
such  as  the  Ymca  and  the  Ywca,  whose  activities 
contribute  to  mutual  vmderstanding. 

I  should  mention  the  exchange  of  information 
between  labor  organizations  in  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Cio,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
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members  of  the  Inter- American  Regional  Organ- 
ization of  Workers.  This  organization,  known  as 
Orit,  inchides  as  members  the  anti-Communist 
labor  confederations  of  17  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  Communists  are  making  great  efforts 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  Latin  American  labor. 
Orit  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent  this  and  to  help 
democratic  labor  groups  to  develop. 

Despite  the  value  of  all  these  personal  relation- 
ships, all  these  channels  of  information,  the  most 
effective  way  to  prove  that  private  enterprise  can 
produce  results  is  to  let  it  show  what  it  can  do — 
to  see  whether  economic  health  comes  when  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  allowed  to  prosper.  There  are 
several  countries  in  Latin  America  where  this  is 
happening,  countries  which  have  discovered  that 
the  best  guaranty  they  can  give  to  business  is  a 
solid  record  and  reputation  of  fair  treatment. 
And  this  presents  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can investors  with  the  challenge  to  give  over- 
whelming proof  that  there  are  mutual  benefits — 
that  there  are  benefits  to  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  host  country.  Wlien  the  people  find 
that  more  goods  and  better  services  and  higher 
wages  are  the  result^ — when  the  nation  finds  that 
undeveloped  assets  are  made  to  flower — then  it 
does  not  seefln  like  too  much  compensation  to 
permit  the  investor  to  take  a  reasonable  profit 
on  his  investment.  Countries  that  succeed  in 
avoiding  drastic  changes  in  laws  and  regulations, 
that  avoid  discrimination,  gradually  win  the  con- 
fidence of  private  enterprise.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, I  am  confident  that  modern  business  will 
respond  with  concrete  examples  of  economic  de- 
velopment that  will  capture  the  imagination  of 
other  countries.  Here  again,  relations  with  Can- 
ada reveal  the  range  of  possibilities.  If  our  in- 
vestments were  as  great  in  Latin  America  as  they 
are  in  Canada,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  they  would 
be  $60  billion  rather  than  $6  billion. 


Stimulation  of  Economic  Development 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  has  Government  been 
able  to  do  to  stimulate  new  economic  develop- 
ments? Government  has  provided  very  substan- 
tial loans  and  technical  assistance.  And  just  last 
week,  the  President's  message  to  Congress  con- 
cerning taxes  included  recommendations  for  tax 
incentives  for  investors.  These  included  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  tax  on  certain  income  from 
corporate  investments  abroad  be  reduced  by  14 
percentage  points.  This  would  greatly  stimulate 
economic  development. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  our  Government 
has  specialized  in  loans  for  purchase  of  equipment 
such  as  highway  machinery,  electric  generators, 
agi-icultural  machinery,  and  mining  machinery. 
This  bank  now  has  outstanding  in  Latin  America 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  loans.  Its  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  in  our  economic  relations  with 
Latin  America.     Far  from  costing  the  United 
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States  taxpayer  anything,  except  the  temporary 
use  of  his  funds,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
made  an  overall  profit  of  over  $400  million  on  its 
loans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  20 
years. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations,  are  very 
important  elements  in  Latin  American  economic 
development.  With  the  guarantee  of  its  55  mem- 
ber nations,  the  bank  sells  its  own  securities  to 
the  public.  In  turn,  the  bank  loans  to  member 
governments  for  economic  development.  Nineteen 
Latin  American  countries  are  members,  and  so  far 
the  bank  has  loaned  $400  million  to  10  of  those 
countries.  A  Large  part  of  these  loans  have  been 
for  transportation  equipment  and  electric-power 
development.  Although  both  this  bank  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  have  operated  in  fields  where 
private  banks  were  reluctant  to  enter,  both  banks 
have  practically  perfect  records  of  repayment  of 
loans. 

Government  has  been  able  to  stimulate  wide- 
spread economic  development  through  a  wide 
variety  of  technical-assistance  programs.  The 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  550  technical  experts  in  19  countries 
of  Latin  America  in  about  50  different  missions — 
health,  agricultural,  educational,  and  other  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  health  program  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil  gives  a  vivid  example 
of  results.  The  program  began  12  years  ago.  In 
that  time,  life  expectancy  in  the  region  has  in- 
creased by  10  years  on  tlie  average,  and  these  10 
years  are  the  most  productive  adult  years.  The 
programs  have  been  so  useful  that  they  have  been 
increased,  but  the  expenses  are  shared  with  the 
Latin  American  Governments.  They  now  pay 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  do,  and  in  some  places 
nuich  more.  In  the  Amazon  Valley,  the  Brazilian 
Government  pays  27  times  as  much  as  we  do. 
While  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  attract  Brazilian 
personnel  for  this  program,  it  is  now  staffed 
entirely  by  Brazilians.  These  programs  also 
brought  some  570  Latin  Americans  to  the  United 
States  for  technical  training  last  year. 

As  in  many  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, we  first  learned  the  value  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  Latin  America.  It  is  of  course  difficult 
to  trace  cause  and  effect  precisely,  but  technical 
assistance  has  certainly  been  an  important  factor 
in  raising  productivity,  and  it  has  great  popular 
appeal.  In  the  postwar  period,  productivity  in 
Latin  America  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
5  percent  every  year,  insofar  as  national  product 
can  be  measured,  while  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  percent. 

Our  Government  also  contributes  to  the  very 
active  technical-assistance  programs  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  We  automatically  think  of  these  inter- 
national organizations  as  agencies  for  security 
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and  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  The  re- 
gional organization,  born  60  years  ago,  has  become 
a  strong  and  permanent  institution.  And  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  moral  and  political  influence 
of  Latin  America  in  the  United  Nations,  where 
20  countries  have  one-third  of  the  votes.  But  we 
do  not  hear  so  much  of  the  widespread  activities 
of  these  organizations  in  helping  the  member 
countries  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  economic 
and  social  life. 

For  example,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  at  Bogota  a  center  for  studying  and 
training  in  housing  development;  in  Caracas  it 
is  just  opening  a  center  for  training  normal-school 
teachers;  and  at  MontevideOj  it  has  a  center  for 
child-welfare  studies  and  traming.  There  are  13 
special  inter-American  agencies  now  connected 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States  (and 
I  might  mention  that  a  splendid  example  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  has  been  given  by  sifting  this 
number  out  of  28  that  existed  a  few  years  ago). 
In  the  realm  of  technical  assistance,  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization  is  the  most 
widely  known  for  its  many  contributions  to  the 
health  of  the  hemisphere.  This  agency,  now 
affiliated  with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
has  likewise  made  tremendous  strides  in  conquer- 
ing the  scourge  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  yaws, 
and  tuberculosis.  In  talking  about  technical  as- 
sistance and  health,  I  must  likewise  mention  the 
great  impulse  given  to  health  and  sanitation  in 
the  American  Republics  by  the  privately  endowed 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  United  Nations  has  some  370  technical  ex- 
perts in  19  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  almost 
every  major  field  of  economic  activity — from 
geological  surveys  to  fisheries  development — from 
civil  aviation  to  public  finance.  Also,  under  this 
program,  650  persons  last  year  wei"e  given  fellow- 
ships for  technical  training.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
is  the  variety  of  nationality  of  the  technical  ex- 
perts and  the  fact  that  18  of  the  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  that  receive  assistance  also  loan  the 
services  of  experts  to  other  countries.  Each  coun- 
try has  special  industries  in  which  its  people 
excel.  An  expert  from  Haiti  is,  for  example, 
teaching  the  Abyssinians  how  to  package  and 
merchandise  coffee.  This  expert,  incidentally,  has 
found  12  new  varieties  of  coffee  to  take  back  to 
Latin  America. 


Modest  Cost  of  U.  S.  Measures 

All  of  these  measures  of  governmental  assist- 
ance are  helping  to  build  economic  and  social 
health  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer  is  modest.  The 
annual  expenditures  of  our  Government  in  all 
forms  of  relations  with  Latin  America  are  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  new  investment  in 
Latin  America  each  year  by  our  citizens.    These 


expenditures  are  about  yioo  oi  the  value  of  our 
trade  with  Latin  America.  They  ai'e  about  Viooo 
of  the  Federal  tax  dollar.  With  this  amount, 
Government  is  doing  work  that  I  believe  is  not 
only  of  great  use  but  even  indispensable.  But 
the  contrasts  I  have  mentioned  point  up  the  extent 
to  which  we  must  depend  upon  what  the  private 
citizen  is  doing. 

There  are  many  important  relations  with  Latin 
America  that  I  have  not  even  mentioned.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  deep  spiritual  bond  of  religion ; 
nor  the  artistic  and  cultural  exchange  from  which 
we  have  much  to  gain.  I  have  only  barely  touched 
upon  mutual  concern  about  the  insidious  anti- 
religious  efforts  of  communism.  Nor  have  I  dis- 
cussed cooperation  for  military  defense.  But  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  portraying  something 
of  the  scope  and  growth  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  something  of  the  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

The  challenge  and  opportunity  of  progress  are 
significant  in  themselves.  But  Secretary  Dulles 
summed  up  the  total  objective  very  simply  when 
he  said,  "Never  in  all  our  history  was  there  a  time 
when  good  friends  and  allies  meant  so  much  to 
us.  There  is  need,  as  never  before,  of  cooperation 
between  free  nations." 


Use  of  Agricultural  Surpluses 
in  Overseas  Programs 

Statement  hy  Samuel  0.  Waugh 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 

I  want  briefly  to  state  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives that  should  govern  our  efforts  effectively  to 
utilize  agricultural  surpluses  in  overseas  pro- 
grams. 

Coordination:  We  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  Senator  Case  that  for  the  most  successful 
results  the  Government's  activities  in  the  disposal 
abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  must 
be  carried  out  on  a  coordinated  basis.  Unco- 
ordinated and  independent  activities  in  this  field 
can  easily  lead  to  confusion  and  inefficiencies. 
To  the  gi'eatest  extent  feasible  it  would  appear 
that  the  administration  of  disposal  programs 
should  be  centralized.  The  various  executive 
agencies  are  giving  careful  study  to  this  problem 
in  connection  with  the  President's  proposal — 
mentioned  in  the  Budget  Message- — to  set  aside 
and  use  $1  billion  worth  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  for  disposal  in  friendly  for- 
eign countries  during  the  next  3  years. 

Objectives :  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  $1 
billion  program  are : 


'  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate  and 
Military  Construction  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  Jan.  27  (press  release  37). 

•  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  147. 
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(1)  to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  Ccc  sur- 
plus stocks  which  are  becoming  costly  to  hold  and 
the  existence  of  which  exerts  a  depressing  influ- 
ence upon  the  market; 

(2)  to  dispose  of  such  stocks  abroad  in  the  most 
constructive  manner  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  friendly  foreign  countries,  to  en- 
courage an  increase  in  consumption  particularly 
where  consumption  standards  are  low,  to  en- 
courage trade,  to  build  up  defenses,  etc. ;  and 

(3)  to  avoid  substitution  for  or  displacement 
of  sales  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

To  the  extent  that  the  surplus  commodities  can 
be  employed  to  defray  expenditures  abroad  of  the 
LLS.  Government,  without  jeopardy  to  other  objec- 
tives, every  effort  will  be  made  to  do  so. 

Agreetnents :  It  will  be  necessary  as  a  general 
rule  to  negotiate  with  friendly  foreign  countries 
agreements  concerning  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
commodities  which  they  might  undertake  to  ab- 
sorb during  the  period  of  the  program — without 
substitution  for  or  displacement  of  sales  which 
would  take  place  in  the  normal  course  of  trade — 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  local  currency-sales  pro- 
ceeds would  be  put.  The  uses  of  such  sales  pro- 
ceeds will  no  doubt  vary  from  country  to  country. 
The  proportions  which  can  be  used  in  payment  for 
U.S.  Government  expenses  will  also  vary  de- 
pending upon  our  negotiating  position  and  the 
balancing  of  all  our  objectives.  A  recipient  coun- 
try will  usually  be  reluctant  to  accept,  in  effect,  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  substitution  for  prospective  dollar  earn- 
ings. We  have  experienced  this  problem  in  con- 
nection with  negotiations  for  accelerated  use  of 
local   currency    from   surplus   property    credits. 


Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  such  cases 
would  not  in  fact  have  been  used  subsequently 
to  purchase  similar  commodities  in  the  U.S. 
market.  If  so,  the  net  result  is  no  increase  in 
the  export  of  U.S.  commodities. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  negotiations 
require  time  which  will  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  requirement  for  expenditures  for  a 
specific  project  or  purpose.  The  Defense  De- 
partment, for  example,  could  not  hold  up  a  con- 
tract pending  the  conclusion  of  a  broad  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  use  of  surplus  commodities. 

Purchases  of  Surplus  Commodities  Under  Mu- 
tual Security  Program, :  As  you  know,  the  foreign- 
aid  programs  have  moved  a  considerable  volume 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Under  sec- 
tion 550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ^  efforts  are 
being  undertaken  to  use  surplus  commodities 
specifically  in  military  aid  programs  abroad,  in- 
cluding off-shore  procurement  transactions. 

Conclusion.:  With  a  disposal  program  of  this 
magnitude  it  will  be  necessary  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities for  the  use  of  surplus  commodities  without 
causing  adverse  effects  upon  our  trade  and  trade 
of  friendly  countries,  a  principle  which  Congress 
stated  in  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
and  which  the  President  reiterated  in  his  recent 
budget  message.  Consistent  with  overall  objec- 
tives our  negotiations  will  attempt  to  use  to  the 
optimum  extent  surplus  commodities  in  place  of 
dollar  expenditures  abroad  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


'  For  text  of  see.  550,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953, 
p.  639. 


The  International  Tin  Agreement  of  1953 


iy  Clarence  W.  Nichols 


The  text  of  the  International  Tin  Agreement 
of  1953  was  established  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Tin.  This  agreement  is  now  under 
review  and  subject  to  signature  by  23  governments 
which  were  represented  by  delegates  in  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Conference.^    Continuing  the  nego- 

^  Australia,  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda  Urundi,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Colonial  and  Dependent  Territo- 
ries, Canada,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States.  The  following  govern- 
ments were  represented  by  observers :  Hungary,  Iran, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Yugoslavia. 


tiations  which  had  been  undertaken  in  1950,  the 
Second  Session  was  held  at  Geneva  November  16- 
December  9, 1953.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  discuss  measures  designed  to  meet  the 
special  difficulties  which  exist  or  are  expected  to 
arise  concerning  tin  and  to  conclude  an  inter- 
national commodity  agreement,  should  such  an 
agreement  be  considered  desirable. 

The  proposals  for  stabilization  which  were  sub- 
mitted during  the  1950  session  differed  so  widely 
that  the  Conference  concluded  there  was  need  for 
further  and  separate  consideration  by  govern- 
ments. The  session  of  October-November  1950 
therefore  adjourned  in  Geneva  subject  to  recon- 
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vening  by  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  was 
instructed  to  take  account  of  further  discussions 
in  the  International  Tin  Study  Group^  and  decide 
at  a  later  date  whether  conditions  existed  for  re- 
sumption of  the  Conference,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  governments  which  are  members  of 
its  Steering  Committee. 

The  Study  Group  met  at  London  in  March  1953. 
Member  governments  reviewed  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  world  tin  situation  and  empha- 
sized the  continuing  large  excess  of  production 
over  consumption.  Strategic  stockpiles  wei'e  not 
expected  to  be  able  to  absorb  very  much  longer 
tliis  excess  supply,  which  is  approximately  30 
percent  of  consumption.  The  Chairman  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  requested  advice  regarding  fur- 
ther negotiations  toward  an  intergovernmental 
control  arrangement.  The  Study  Group  believed 
additional  preparatory  work  would  be  advisable 
and  appointed  a  Working  Party  to  consider  pro- 
posals regarding  international  action  and  provide 
advice  to  the  Chairman  regarding  a  second  session 
of  the  U.N.  Conference. 

The  Working  Party  considered  possible  forms 
of  an  agreement  which  might  be  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable. A  subcommittee  prepared  a  draft  agree- 
ment to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  a  second 
session  if  the  U.N.  Conference  should  be  recon- 
vened. The  Working  Party  requested  member 
governments  of  the  Study  Group  to  consider  the 
problems  and  the  proposals.  Each  of  these  gov- 
ernments was  asked  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
Chairman  its  views  regarding  a  reconvening  of 
the  U.N.  Conference. 

The  views  expressed  by  governments  showed 
that  another  negotiation  was  desired  by  a  nimiber 
of  countries  and  was  not  opposed  by  any  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  explained  that  it  would 
attend  if  another  session  was  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  governments  to  justify  the  reconvening 
of  the  Conference.  However,  the  letter  submitted 
by  the  United  States  noted  that  a  negotiation  in 
November  1953  would  come  at  a  time  when  this 
Government  was  making  a  basic  review  of  its 
economic  foreign  policy.  The  United  States 
would,  therefore,  not  be  in  a  position  to  commit 
itself  to  a  specific  course  of  action  at  that  time. 
The  other  interested  governments  were  placed  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  would  regard  a  1953 
conference  as  useful  for  examining  possible  lines 
of  action  but  would  expect  any  suggested  programs 
to  be  open  for  consideration  over  a  period  of  time 
following  the  Conference. 

On  the  basis  of  these  expressions  by  the  member 
governments  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group  and  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Chairman  requested  a  Second  Session 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
made  the   necessai-y    arrangements.     Invitations 


^  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Nichols  on  the  Study  Group,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  18,  1953,  p.  724. 


were  extended  to  the  governments  of  all  countries 
which  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion, consumption,  or  trade  of  tin. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  the  Second 
Session  by  the  following  delegation : 

Chairman 

Dudley  W.  Figgis,  President,  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Advisers 

Rene    Lutz,    Deputy    Director,    International    Resources 

Staff,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 

Commerce. 
Charles  W.  Merrill,  Assistant  Chief,  Minerals  Division, 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Chief,  Metals  and  Minerals  Staff, 

Department  of  State. 


Special  Difficulties  in  Tin 

Tin  has  many  and  varied  uses  which  are  im- 
portant and  even  essential  to  the  economy  and 
security  of  industrialized  countries.  The  volume 
of  consumption  is  weaker,  however,  on  a  long-term 
basis  than  that  of  most  raw  materials  because  of 
the  increase  in  conservational  practices  in  the  use 
of  tin  and  a  persistent  trend  toward  displacement 
by  the  substitution  of  other  materials. 

Countries  which  consume  tin  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  imports  for  adequate  supplies. 
The  areas  in  which  tin  is  produced  have  not  under- 
gone extensive  economic  development  or  diversi- 
fication. Practically  all  of  their  production  of  tin 
is  exported,  and  earnings  from  these  exports  are 
very  significant  elements  in  their  economies. 

Tin  mining  is  the  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment, foreign  exchange,  and  governmental  reve- 
nues in  Bolivia.  Although  Bolivia  is  more  heavily 
dependent  on  this  industry  than  are  other  produc- 
ing countries,  the  production  of  tin  also  has  con- 
siderable importance  in  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Belgian  Congo,  Thailand,  and  Nigeria.  Those 
areas  also  have  the  problem  of  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  a  prompt  reemployment  of  resources. 

The  demand  for  tin  is  not  appreciably  affected  in 
the  short  run  bj'  the  level  of  its  price  since  the  cost 
comprises  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  value  of 
finished  products.  Substantially  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  volume  of  tin  production  takes  con- 
siderable time  regardless  of  the  immediate 
attractiveness  or  unattractiveness  of  market  prices. 
These  characteristics  make  for  periodical  surpluses 
and  shortages  and  extreme  peaks  and  troughs  of 
prices.  Importing  and  exporting  countries  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  extreme  fluctuations 
of  price  to  which  tin  has  been  subject  in  the  past. 
Several  efforts  were  made  on  an  international  scale 
during  the  twenties  and  thirties  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  these  price  swings  and  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  in  the  industry. 

The  interested  governments  have  recognized  for 
several  years  a  possibility  that  the  termination  of 
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procurement  for  strategic  stockpiles,  especially  the 
large-scale  stockpiling  by  the  United  States,  might 
precipitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of  the  tin 
situation  with  extended  aftereffects.  A  period  of 
burdensome  stocks  and  low  prices  might  develop 
while  production  was  being  adjusted  downward. 
The  absorption  of  such  stocks  into  consumption 
would  require  a  period  in  which  production  would 
be  less  than  consumption.  This  could  lead  even- 
tually to  a  renewal  of  shortage  and  high  prices 
during  the  time  required  to  expand  capacity  and 
output  again. 

Official  announcements  by  the  United  States 
during  1952  and  early  1953  indicated  that  its  stra- 
tegic stockpiling  program  was  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  United  States  further  announced 
in  November  1953  that  the  continued  receipt  of  tin 
under  outstanding  contracts  would  lead  to  hold- 
ings by  this  Government  approximately  40,000 
tons  in  excess  of  stockpile  requirements  by  March 
1954.  No  decision  has  been  made  concerning  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  this  surplus,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  under  review  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  un- 
due effects  on  normal  markets. 

The  market  price  for  tin  was  about  75  cents  per 
pound  before  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  1950. 
The  price  subsequently  rose  to  $2  per  pound  early 
in  1951 ;  stabilized  during  1952  at  about  the  $1.20 
level  specified  in  large  purchase  contracts  which 
the  U.S.  Government  made  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year;  and  declined  during  1953  to  levels 
around  80  cents  per  pound. 


The  International  Agreement 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Tin  tried  to 
make  the  agreement  conform  fully  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
recommending  that  chapter  VI  of  the  Habana 
Charter  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  for  appropri- 
ate international  commodity  arrangements. 

The  ))roposed  agreement  contemplates  a  cooper- 
ative effort  by  the  governments  of  producing  coun- 
tries and  consuming  countries  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  in  the  international  tin  situa- 
tion. The  stated  objectives  are  to  prevent  or  al- 
leviate unemployment  or  other  serious  difficulties 
likely  to  result  from  maladjustments  between  sup- 
ply and  demand;  to  prevent  excessive  price  fluc- 
tuations and  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  sta- 
bility of  price  on  a  basis  which  will  secure  long- 
term  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand; 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  at 
all  times ;  and  to  pi'ovicle  a  framework  for  the  con- 
sideration and  development  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  progressively  more  economic  production 
of  tin  while  protecting  tin  deposits  from  unneces- 
sary waste  or  premature  abandonment. 

The  Council 

An  International  Tin  Council,  having  its  seat 
at  London,  would  be  established  to  administer  the 


provisions  of  the  agreement.  Each  contracting 
government  would  be  represented  in  the  Council, 
participating  either  as  a  producing  country  or  as 
a  consuming  country,  according  to  the  declaration 
made  in  its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
or  accession.  The  government  of  a  consuming 
country  which  is  responsible  for  the  international 
relations  of  a  dependent  territory  mainly 
interested  in  the  production  of  tin  could  declare 
the  separate  participation  of  such  territory  on 
that  basis.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement 
would  accordingly  apply  to  that  government 
separately  in  respect  of  its  metropolitan  territory 
and  the  dependent  territory. 

The  Council  would  select  an  independent  non- 
voting chairman  who  had  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  tin  industry  during  the  10  years 
preceding  his  appointment.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  a 
manager  of  the  buffer  stock,  and  such  additional 
staff  as  the  Council  considered  necessary.  All  of 
these  appointments  would  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  individual  employees  should  not 
hold — or  should  cease  to  hold — any  financial  inter- 
est in  the  tin  industry  or  the  tin  trade.  The  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  they  should  not  seek  or 
receive  instructions  regarding  their  functions 
from  any  person  or  authority  except  the  Council 
or  a  person  acting  on  its  behalf  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

There  would  be  2,000  votes  in  the  Council. 
Delegates  of  producing  countries  would  hold 
1,000  votes  and  delegates  of  consuming  countries 
1,000  votes.  Each  delegate  would  hold  five  initial 
votes  and  additional  votes  as  provided  in  the 
agreement.  The  additional  votes  of  producing 
countries  would  be  distributed  among  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  percentages 
of  their  countries  as  listed  in  annex  A  to  the  agree- 
ment or  as  published  from  time  to  time  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  The 
additional  votes  of  the  consuming  countries  would 
be  distribvited  among  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnages  of  their  countries 
as  listed  in  annex  B  to  the  agreement  or  as  revised 
subsequently  in  acoi'dance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement. 

The  agreement  provides,  however,  that  the  in- 
itial votes  of  each  consuming  country  shall  be  re- 
duced equally  if  more  than  30  consuming  countries 
participate  so  that  the  total  of  initial  votes  for 
all  consuming  countries  will  not  exceed  150.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  that  the  Council  shall  deter- 
mine for  any  consuming  country  which  later 
accedes  to  the  agreement  a  tonnage  which  will 
take  effect  as  if  it  were  listed  in  annex  B. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  April  1,  1955,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Council  would  review  the 
figures  of  net  imports  and  consumption  of  tin  for 
each  consuming  country  during  the  3  preceding 
calendar  years.  Revised  tonnages  for  each  con- 
suming country  would  be  published  on  the  basis 
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of  the  mean  of  such  net  imports  and  consumption 
with  those  tonnages  then  taking  effect  as  if  they 
were  listed  in  annex  B.  No  delegate  could  hold 
more  than  a  total  of  490  votes.  There  would  be 
no  fractional  votes. 

PRODUCING  COUNTRIES'  VOTES 

(Annex  A  to  Agreement) 


Percentage 

Number  of  totes 

Initial 
vote 

Addi- 
tional 
vote 

Total 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

Belgian   Congo  and   Ru- 
anda Urundi 

Bolivia 

Malaya 

Nigeria 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

8.72 
21.50 
36.  61 

5.38 
21.50 

6.29 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

85 
208 
355 

53 
208 

61 

90 
213 
360 

58 
213 

66 

Total 

100 

30 

970 

1,000 

Other  decisions  of  the  Council  would  be  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  of  votes  cast. 

The  Council  would  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year.  IMeetings  would  be  convened  at  the  request 
of  any  delegate  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man, as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement.  A  statement  showing  the 
tonnage  of  tin  held  by  the  buffer  stock  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter  would  be  published  by 
the  Council  not  earlier  than  3  months  after  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  The  Council  would  also  pub- 
lish a  report  of  its  activities  in  each  financial  year 
not  earlier  than  3  months  after  the  end  of  that  year. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  upon  con- 
ditions to  be  determined  by  it,  any  government 
could  accede  to  the  agreement  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  whether  or  not  that  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the  1953 
session  of  the  U.  N.  Conference.  The  agreement 
requires  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Council  shall  be  equitable  in  respect  of  voting 
rights  and  financial  obligations  as  between  the 
countries  seeking  to  accede  and  other  countries 
already  participating. 


CONSUMING  COUNTRIES'  VOTES 

{Annex  B  to  Agreement) 


CD 


Australia 

Brazil 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Ecuador  

France 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many    

India 

Italy 

Japan  

Lebanon  

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom.   .    .    . 
United  States  of  America 

TotaL 


Tom 


(2) 


1,580 
1,800 
1,  260 
4,720 
780 
3 
7,230 

7,280 

3,430 

3,380 

3,050 

50 

4,570 

870 

680 

830 

20,  360 

74,  310 


136,  183 


Number  of  votes 


Initial 
vote 


(3) 


90 


Addi- 
tional 
vote 


(4) 


11 

12 
8 

32 
5 
0 

48 

49 

23 

23 

20 

0 

31 

6 

4 

6 

136 

496 


910 


Total 
(a) 


(6) 


16 
17 
14 
37 
10 
5 
55 

55 

29 

28 

26 

5 

36 

11 

10 

11 

145 

490 


1,000 


(o)  As  adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  490  maximum. 

The  agreement  specifies  that  certain  decisions  of 
the  Council  concerning  important  matters  which 
might  involve  a  difference  of  interest  between  pro- 
ducing countries  and  consuming  countries  would 
require  concurrent  majorities  of  the  producer 
votes  and  the  consumer  votes,  comited  separately. 
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Price  Limits  for  Stabilization 

The  stabilization  operations  of  the  International 
Tin  Council  would  try  to  contain  the  fluctuations 
of  market  prices  for  tin  within  prescribed  limits. 
As  a  basis  for  initial  operations,  the  agreement 
provides  a  lower  limit  of  £640  per  long  ton  and  an 
upper  limit  of  £880.  These  prices  are  equivalent 
in  U.S.  currency  to  80  cents  and  $1.10  per  pound 
of  tin  metal. 

The  agreement  directs  the  Council  to  consider 
periodically  whether  these  prices  are  appropriate 
for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives,  taking  into 
account  the  current  trends  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  existing  capacity  for  production, 
the  adequacy  of  the  current  price  to  maintain 
sufficient  future  productive  capacity,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
revise  either  or  both  of  the  price  limits  provided 
such  revision  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  producing  countries  and  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  countries. 


Establisliment  of  the  Buffer  Stoci( 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  producing 
countries  would  be  obligated  to  provide  a  buffer 
stock  with  capital  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to 
25,000  long  tons  of  tin  metal.  This  capital  would 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  buffer  stock  man- 
ager in  the  form  of  tin  metal,  tin  warrants,  or 
cash.  At  least  25  percent  of  this  mandatory  con- 
tribution would  be  made  in  cash.  This  cash  would 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
which  it  would  purchase  at  the  current  floor  price. 

The  initial  contributions  by  producing  coimtries 
would  be  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  15,000 
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tons  of  metal  and  would  be  due  on  such  date  as 
the  Council  might  decide.  Producing  countries 
would  be  liable  for  two  subsequent  contributions, 
eacli  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  5,000  tons  of 
metal.  Unless  the  Council  clecided  otherwise  by 
concurrent  majorities,  counted  separately,  the  first 
of  these  would  be  due  as  soon  as  the  buffer  stock 
held  10,000  tons  of  metal  and  the  second  as  soon 
as  the  buffer  stock  held  15,000  tons.  The  contri- 
bution by  each  producing  country  would  be  pro- 
portional to  its  percentage  as  shown  in  annex  A. 

If  any  producing  country  failed  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  provide  capital  to  the  buffer  stock,  the 
Council  would  be  authorized  to  deprive  that  coun- 
try of  rights  and  privileges  under  the  agreement 
and  to  require  the  other  producing  countries  to 
make  good  the  deficit.  Upon  remedy  of  such  de- 
fault, the  Council  could  restore  the  rights  and 
privileges  and  return  the  additional  contributions 
made  by  other  producing  countries. 

Any  participating  comitry  would  be  entitled  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  or  tin  metal 
to  the  buffer  stock.  The  Council  could  reduce  the 
obligatory  contributions  by  amounts  not  exceeding 
the  aggregate  of  any  voluntary  contributions  pro- 
vided this  action  was  favored  by  concurrent  ma- 
jorities, counted  separately;  was  desired  by  the 
producing  country  or  countries  whose  obligatory 
contributions  would  be  reduced;  and  would  not 
involve  the  repayment  of  any  contributions  already 
made. 


Operation  of  the  Buffer  Stock 

If  the  price  of  cash  tin  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  becomes  as  high  as  the  ceiling  price,  the 
agreement  requires  the  manager  of  the  buffer 
stock  to  offer  all  of  the  tin  at  his  disposal  for  sale 
on  the  Exchange  at  that  price.  As  long  as  the 
buffer  stock  has  tin,  the  manager  is  also  required 
in  these  circumstances  to  accept  bids  at  the  ceiling 
price,  adjusted  for  location  and  such  other  factors 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  chairman,  provided 
these  bids  are  received  from  consumers  in  partici- 
pating countries  or  agents  acting  directly  on  their 
iDehalf.  The  agreement  further  provides  that  the 
minimum  tonnage  of  all  such  transactions  shall 
be  5  tons;  larger  tonnages  shall  be  in  multiples  of 
5  tons,  and  the  manager,  in  accepting  such  direct 
bids,  sliall  have  regard  to  the  fair  and  equitable 
disposal  of  the  tin  in  the  buffer  stock. 

If  the  price  of  cash  tin  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  becomes  as  low  as  the  floor  price,  the 
manager  must  offer  to  buy  casli  tin  on  the  Ex- 
change at  that  price  if  he  has  funds  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  upper  third  or  lower  third,  respectively, 
of  the  stabilization  range  the  manager  would  have 
discretion  to  offer  tin  or  buy  cash  tin  on  the  Ex- 
change at  the  market  price  if  he  considered  such 
operations  necessary  to  prevent  the  market  from 
rising  or  falling  too  steeply.  The  manager  would 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  if  the  price  of  cash 


tin  on  the  Exchange  were  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  stabilization  range  unless  the  Council  decided 
otherwise  by  a  majority  of  the  producer  votes  and 
a  majority  of  the  consumer  votes. 

The  agreement  authorizes  the  manager,  within 
the  framework  of  the  general  instructions  he  may 
have  received,  to  buy  or  sell  3  months'  tin  on  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  and  to  buy  or  sell,  cash 
or  forward,  on  any  other  established  market  for 
tin  at  any  time  when  he  may  buy  or  sell  cash  tin 
on  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 

If  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  oper- 
ations, the  Council  could  authorize  him  to  sell 
sufficient  tin  at  the  market  price  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent operational  expenditures,  notwithstanding 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

Revaluation  of  Currencies 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  Council  to  meet 
immediately  if  a  review  of  the  price  limits  is 
made  necessary  by  movements  in  the  relative  value 
of  currencies.  Pending  such  a  meeting,  the  chair- 
man would  suspend  provisionally  the  operations 
of  the  buffer  stock  if  this  was  necessai'y  to  prevent 
buying  or  selling  to  an  extent  likely  to  prejudice 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement. 

The  Council  is  authorized  to  suspend,  or  con- 
firm the  suspension  of,  buffer  stock  operations  if 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  producing  countries 
or  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  coun- 
tries are  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  Buffer  stock 
operations,  if  provisionally  suspended,  would  be 
resumed  in  the  absence  of  such  a  majority.  A 
suspension  of  buffer  stock  operations  would  not 
prevent  the  Council  from  continuing  to  exercise 
its  authority  for  the  control  of  exports  as  provided 
elsewhere  in  the  agreement.  Within  30  days  after 
a  decision  to  suspend,  or  confirm  the  suspension  of, 
buffer  stock  operations,  the  Council  would  con- 
sider provisional  floor  and  ceiling  prices.  The 
Council  is  authorized  to  determine  provisional 
price  limits  by  concuiTent  majorities  of  producer 
votes  and  consumer  votes,  counted  separately. 

Provisional  prices  would  be  reviewed  within  90 
days  by  the  Council,  which  could  determine  new 
IDrice  limits  by  concurrent  majorities,  counted 
separately.  If  at  one  meeting  the  Council  was 
unable  to  deteiunine  provisional  floor  and  ceiling 
prices,  it  could  nevertheless  determine  new  price 
limits  at  any  subsequent  meeting,  with  the  same 
majorities  being  required.  Buffer  stock  opera- 
tions, if  suspended,  would  be  resumed  on  the  basis 
of  floor  and  ceiling  prices  whenever  these  were 
determined  by  the  Council,  provisionally  or  other- 
wise. 

Liquidation  of  the  Buffer  Stock 

The  Council  is  directed  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
need  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  tin  metal  held  in 
the  buffer  stock  during  the  period  of  2  years  ending 
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with  the  date  of  termination  of  the  agreement. 
If  this  consideration  should  lead  the  Council  to 
set  a  figure  for  exports  lower  than  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  established,  the  man- 
ager of  the  buffer  stock  is  authorized  to  sell  at  any 
price  not  less  than  the  floor  price  the  quantities  of 
tin  metal  by  which  the  Council  has  reduced  the 
permissible  rate  of  exports. 

On  the  termination  of  the  agi-eement,  the  man- 
ager would  close  the  buffer  stock  account  and  make 
no  further  purchases  of  tin  metal.  The  agreement 
specifies  the  steps  by  which  the  buffer  stock  would 
then  be  liquidated.  However,  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  substitute  other  arrangements  if  these 
are  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  producer  votes 
and  a  majority  of  the  consumer  votes. 

The  manager  would  first  set  aside  a  sum  suffici- 
ent to  meet  the  estimated  expenses  of  liquidation  or 
would  sell  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tin  metal  to 
provide  the  additional  sum  required  if  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  buffer  stock  account  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  those  estimated  expenses.  The 
manager  would  then  divide  the  cash  and  tin  metal 
at  his  disposal  between  contributing  countries  in 
proportion  to  the  contributions  they  had  made  to 
the  buffer  stock.  If  any  contributing  countries 
had  forfeited  rights  to  participate  in  liquidation, 
these  countries  would  be  excluded  from  the  divi- 
sion to  that  extent  and  the  residue  would  be  divided 
proportionately  between  the  other  contributing 
countries. 

Thereafter  the  manager  would  repay  to  each 
contributing  country  the  cash  standing  to  its 
credit.  He  would  transfer  to  each  contributing 
country  the  tin  metal  standing  to  the  credit  of  that 
country.  These  transfers  of  metal  would  be  made 
in  12  monthly  installments  which  would  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  Alternatively,  at  the 
option  of  any  contributing  country,  the  manager 
would  sell  any  such  installment  and  pay  to  the 
country  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale.  When  the 
manager  had  disposed  of  all  of  the  tin  metal  in 
this  manner,  he  would  distribute  between  the  con- 
tributing countries  any  balance  remaining  of  the 
sum  which  had  been  set  aside  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  liquidation. 

Finance 

The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the  Council  or 
its  committees  would  be  met  by  their  resi^ective 
governments.  Two  separate  accounts  would  be 
kept  of  the  contributions  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment. One  of  these,  the  administrative  account, 
would  bear  the  administrative  and  office  expenses 
of  the  Council,  including  the  remuneration  of  the 
chairman,  secretary,  manager,  and  subordinate 
staffs.  The  other,  called  the  buffer  stock  account, 
would  receive  the  buffer  stock  contributions  from 
participating  countries  and  would  bear  all  expen- 
ditures incurred  in  the  course  of  or  attributable  to 


buffer  stock  transactions  or  operations,  including 
all  expenses  of  storage,  commissions,  insurance, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities. 

The  Council  would  estimate  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  prospective  requii'ements  of  the  administra- 
tive account.  Each  participating  government 
would  be  assessed  in  sterling  for  its  portion  of 
those  expenses.  Governments  would  be  liable  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  l/2000th  of  the  adminis- 
trative budget  in  respect  of  each  vote  held  in  the 
Council  on  the  day  of  the  assessment.  However, 
the  agreement  provides  that  no  participating  gov- 
ernment shall  contribute  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  £100  annually. 

Payments  into  the  administrative  account  would 
be  made  in  sterling  from  the  type  of  sterling  ac- 
count appropriate  to  the  particular  country,  but 
any  country  could  choose  to  make  its  payment  in 
U.S.  dollars  which  the  Council  would  convert  into 
sterling  on  the  official  London  Foreign  Exchange 
market.  If  the  Council  subsequently  became  obli- 
gated to  repay  a  participating  government  which 
had  elected  to  make  its  contribution  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars, that  country  could  require  the  payment  to  be 
applied  on  its  behalf  in  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
dollars  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  dis- 
bursement that  the  sterling  bought  with  U.S.  dol- 
lars had  borne  to  the  total  contribution  previously 
made  by  the  country.  The  agreement  provides 
that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  would  per- 
mit payments  on  this  basis  to  be  converted  as 
required. 

The  Council  could  deprive  any  country  of  its 
right  to  vote  if  the  country  failed  to  pay  its  contri- 
bution to  the  administrative  account  within  6 
months  after  notice  of  assessment.  If  a  country 
had  not  paid  within  12  months  after  assessment, 
the  Council  could  deprive  it  of  any  other  rights 
under  the  agreement,  including  such  proportion 
of  rights  to  participate  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
buffer  stock  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  unpaid 
contribution  toward  administrative  expenses.  On 
payment  of  the  outstanding  contribution,  the 
council  would  restore  any  rights  of  which  a  coun- 
try had  been  deprived  in  this  connection. 

If  it  appeared  at  any  time  that  a  shortage  of 
tin  had  developed  or  was  expected,  the  Council 
could  assemble  authoritative  estimates  of  supplies 
and  requirements  and  take  into  account  the  prob- 
able increase  or  decrease  in  stocks  of  tin.  The 
Council  could  consider  the  likelihood  of  a  serious 
shortage  and  submit  recommendations  to  the  par- 
ticipating countries  with  a  view  to  insuring  the 
maximum  development  of  production  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies  of  tin 
metal  at  a  price  which  would  not  be  higher  than 
the  ceiling  price.  It  would  be  understood  that  the 
Council  would  have  authority  to  revise  this  price 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  producing 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
consuming  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  conmiunicate  to  governments 
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the  necessary  data  for  the  allocation  of  the  quan- 
tities in  question. 

Export  Control 

The  quantities  of  tin  which  might  be  exported 
from  the  producinc;  countries  would  be  determined 
by  the  Council  from  time  to  time.  The  Council 
would  have  the  duty  of  adjusting  supply  to  de- 
mand so  as  to  maintain  the  price  of  tin  metal 
within  the  stabilization  range.  It  would  try  also 
to  maintain  tin  and  cash  in  the  buffer  stock  ade- 
quate to  rectify  any  discrepancies  between  supply 
and  demand  which  might  arise  through  unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

The  Council  would  estimate,  not  less  than  once 
every  3  months,  the  probable  demand  for  tin  dur- 
ing a  following  period  of  3  calendar  months  and 
the  probable  increase  or  decrease  of  commercial 
stocks  during  that  period.  In  the  light  of  these 
estimates,  the  quantity  of  tin  in  the  buffer  stock, 
the  current  price,  and  any  other  relevant  factors, 
the  Council  would  be  authorized  to  fix  a  total  per- 
missible export  amount  for  the  control  period  of 
3  calendar  months,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  consuming  countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  producing  countries.  No  such  limitation 
of  exports  could  become  effective  unless  the  buffer 
stock  held  at  least  10,000  tons  of  tin  metal  or  the 
Council  found  by  concurrent  majorities,  counted 
sei^arately,  that  10,000  tons  was  likely  to  be  held 
before  the  end  of  the  control  period. 

A  total  permissible  export  amount  for  any  con- 
trol period  would  be  divided  among  the  producing 
countries  in  proportion  to  their  percentages  speci- 
fied in  annex  A  or  the  revisions  of  those  percent- 
ages which  might  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement.  The  Council  would  determine  by 
concurrent  majorities,  counted  separately,  the  per- 
centage for  any  country  which  acceded  to  the 
agreement  as  a  producing  country. 

The  percentage  of  each  producing  country  would 
be  reduced  by  i^oth  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
agreement  authorizes  tlie  Council  to  reallocate  this 
proportion  among  the  producing  countries  to  af- 
ford increasing  opportunities  for  satisfying 
national  consumption  and  world  market  require- 
ments in  the  most  effective  and  economic  manner. 
The  Council  would,  of  course,  give  due  regard  to 
the  need  for  preventing  serious  economic  and 
social  dislocation  and  to  the  position  of  producing 
areas  suffering  from  abnormal  disabilities.  If  a 
reallocation  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  consuming  countries  and 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  producing  countries, 
each  producing  country  would  have  the  same  per- 
centage as  it  had  before  the  %oth  reduction. 

Each  producing  country  would  be  obligated  to 
take  such  measures  as  wei'e  necessary  to  make  its 
exports  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  its 
permissible  expoi't  amount  for  any  control  period. 

If  the  net  exports  of  tin  from  a  producing  coun- 


try were  less  than  95  percent  of  the  aggregate  of' 
its  permissible  export  amounts  for  four  successive, 
control  periods  in  which  permissible  export 
amounts  had  been  fixed,  the  Council  would  reduce 
the  percentage  of  that  country  proportionately 
unless  satisfied  that  the  shortfall  was  due  to  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  the  country  and  that, 
such  shortage  was  unlikely  to  recur. 

If  the  net  exports  from  any  producing  country 
exceeded  its  permissible  amount  by  more  than  .5, 
percent  in  any  control  period,  the  Council  might 
require  the  country  to  make  an  additional  contri-. 
bution  to  the  buffer  stock  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  the  excess.  The  Council  would  decide  whether- 
the  contribution  should  be  made  in  tin  metal  or  in 
cash,  with  cash  being  deemed  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  metal  it  would  purchase  at  the  current 
floor  price. 

If  the  aggregate  net  exports  from  a  producing- 
country  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  its  permissible 
amounts  in  any  four  successive  control  periods  in, 
which  permissible  export  amounts  had  been  fixed, 
the  percentage  of  the  country  would  be  reduced 
for  1  year  by  a  fraction  proportional  to  the  excess 
or,  if  the  Council  so  decided  by  concurrent  major- 
ities, counted  separately,  by  any  greater  fraction 
not  exceeding  twice  that  of  the  excess.  If  the 
aggregate  net  exports  from  the  country  exceeded: 
the  aggregate  of  its  permissible  amounts  in  four 
further  successive  periods  for  wliich  permissible, 
export  amounts  had  been  fixed,  the  Council  could 
also  declare  that  the  country  should  forfeit  a  por- 
tion of  its  rights  to  participate  in  the  liquidation, 
of  the  buffer  stock.  This  forfeiture  would  not  ex-, 
ceed  one-half  of  such  rights  on  the  first  occasion. 
The  Council  could  at  any  time  restore  these  rights, 
to  the  country  on  terms  and  conditions  as  deter- 
mined. 

The  agreement  provides  that  stocks  of  tin  with-, 
in  a  producing  country  shall  not,  with  some  speci-- 
fied  exceptions',  exceed  25  percent  of  the  net, 
exports  of  the  country  during  tlie  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  control  of  exports 
comes  into  effect. 


Amendments  and  Suspension 

The  article  on  amendments  and  suspension  pro-- 
vides  that  amendments  of  the  agreement  could  be- 
recommended  to  contracting  governments  by  the 
Council  if  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  producer 
votes  and  two-thirds  of  the  consumer  votes.  The 
Council  would  fix  the  period  of  time  within  which 
each  contracting  govermnent  should  give  notice- 
regarding  its  acceptance  of  an  amendment.  An 
amendment  would  take  effect  immediately  if  ac- 
cepted by  all  participating  countries  within  that 
time;  if  it  was  accepted  by  governments  holding 
all  of  the  producer  votes  and  by  those  holding  two- 
thirds  of  the  consumer  votes,  it  would  become  effec- 
tive for  those  countries  3  months  after  notification 
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of  the  last  of  the  acceptances  required  for 
effectiveness. 

The  Council  would  then  determine  whether  the 
amendment  was  of  such  a  nature  that  nonaccepting 
consuming  countries  should  be  suspended  from 
the  agreement  when  the  amendment  became  effec- 
tive. In  the  event  of  such  a  determination,  a 
consuming  country  would  automatically  be  sus- 
pended if  it  informed  the  Council  that  the  amend- 
ment was  still  unacceptable.  However,  if  the  con- 
suming country  satisfied  the  Council  that  its  ac- 
ceptance could  not  be  secured  by  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  because  of  constitutional  diffi- 
culties, the  Council  could  postpone  suspension 
mitil  such  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  coun- 
try notified  the  Council  of  its  decision.  A  country 
which  had  been  suspended  could  be  reinstated  by 
the  Council  on  equitable  terms  and  conditions. 

A  consuming  country  which  considered  that  its 
interests  would  be  adversely  affected  by  an  amend- 
ment could  withdraw  from  the  agreement  on  the 
date  the  amendment  took  effect  or  suspension  was 
determined. 

I'he  article  on  amendments  and  suspension  could 
itself  be  amended,  however,  only  if  the  amendment 
were  accepted  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  participating 
countries. 

Any  participating  government  could  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  provided  at  least  12  months' 
notice  was  given  not  earlier  than  2  years  after  the 
agreement  came  into  force.  In  the  absence  of  such 
notice,  or  except  in  the  particular  circumstances 
for  which  special  provisions  are  made  in  the  ar- 
ticles concerning  national  security  or  amendments, 
a  government  which  withdrew  from  the  agreement 
during  its  currency  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  proceeds  from  liquidation  of  the  buffer 
stock  or  any  share  of  the  other  assets  of  the  Council 
on  the  termination  of  the  agreement.  However,  a 
consuming  country  which  was  suspended  in  con- 
nection with  nonacceptance  of  an  amendment 
would  not  lose  any  entitlement  to  share  in  the  as- 
sets of  the  Council  on  the  termination  of  the 
agreement. 

Obligations  of  Participating  Governments 

Participating  governments  would  obligate  them- 
selves to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  and,  in  particular, 
these  governments: 

(a)  would  not,  so  long  as  sufficient  quantities 
of  tin  were  available  to  meet  their  full  require- 
ments, prohibit  or  limit  the  use  of  tin  for  specified 
purposes  except  in  circumstances  in  which  such 
prohibition  or  limitation  would  be  permitted  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  by 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

(b)  would  create  conditions  promoting  the 
transfer  of  tin  production  from  less  efficient  to 
more  efficient  enterprises  and  would  encourage 


conservation  of  natural  resources  of  tin  by  prevent- 
ing the  premature  abandonment  of  deposits; 

(c)  would  not  dispose  of  noncommercial  stocks 
of  tin  except  upon  6  months'  public  notice,  stating 
reasons  for  disposal,  the  quantity  to  be  released, 
the  plan  of  disposal,  and  the  date  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  tin.  Such  disposal  should  protect 
producers  and  consumers  against  avoidable  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.  A  participating 
government  wishing  to  dispose  of  such  stocks 
would  consult,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  or 
of  any  other  participating  government,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  substantial  injury  to  the 
economic  interests  of  producing  and  consuming 
countries  and  would  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  of  the  Council; 

(d)  would  seek  to  insure  fair  labor  standards 
in  the  tin  industry  in  order  to  avoid  the  depression 
of  living  standards  and  the  introduction  of  un- 
fair competitive  conditions  in  world  trade. 

The  agreement  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall 
be  construed  to : 

(a)  i-equire  a  government  to  furnish  informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  it  might  consider  con- 
trary to  its  essential  security  interests; 

(b)  prevent  a  government  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion it  might  consider  necessary  to  protect  its 
essential  security  interests  where  such  action  was 
taken  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency  or  re- 
lated to  traffic  in  implements  of  war  or  other 
traffic  supplying  a  military  establishment; 

(c)  interfere  with  any  intergovernmental 
agreement  made  by  or  for  a  military  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  essential  requirements 
of  national  security,  or  other  agreement  on  behalf 
of  a  governmL'ut  for  this  purpose;  or 

(d)  prevent  a  govermnent  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion in  ijursuance  of  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


Complaints 

Any  participating  country  could  complain  to 
the  Council  if  it  considered  its  economic  interests 
under  the  agreement  seriously  injured  by  the 
action  of  another  participating  government,  unless 
such  action  were  taken  in  time  of  war  under  the 
national-security  exceptions  just  mentioned.  The 
Council  would  review  the  facts  and  decide  by  con- 
current majorities,  counted  separately,  whether 
the  complaint  was  justified.  The  complaining 
government  could  withdraw  from  the  agreement 
if  the  Council  found  justification  for  the  com- 
plaint. 

Complaints  that  any  participating  country  had 
committed  a  breach  of  the  agreement  could  be 
referred  to  the  Council  for  decision,  as  could  dis- 
putes concerning  the  agreement.  A  majority  of 
the  participating  countries,  or  countries  holding 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  votes,  could  require 
the  Council,  after  full  discussion,  to  seek  the  opin- 
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ion  of  an  advisory  panel  on  the  issues  in  dispute 
before  a  decision.  Unless  the  Council  agreed 
otherwise  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  votes  cast, 
the  panel  would  consist  of  two  persons  nominated 
by  the  producing  countries,  one  having  wide  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  the  kind  in  dispute  and  the 
other  having  legal  standing  and  experience;  two 
such  persons  nominated  by  the  consuming  coun- 
tries; and  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
those  four  persons  or,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Council.  The  persons  ap- 
jjointed  to  the  panel  could  be  nationals  of  partici- 
IDating  countries,  but  they  would  act  in  personal 
caj^acities  and  without  instructions  from  any  gov- 
ernment. The  panel  would  submit  its  opinion  and 
reasons  to  the  Council.  After  considering  all  of 
the  relevant  information,  the  Council  would  de- 
cide the  dispute. 

No  country  could  be  found  to  have  committed  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  except  by  a  majoritj'  of 
the  pi'oducer  votes  and  a  majority  of  the  con- 
sumer votes.  In  the  event  that  a  breach  were 
found,  the  Council  could,  by  the  same  requisite 
majority,  deprive  the  country  of  its  voting  rights 
or  any  other  rights  specified  in  the  agreement  in 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute  or 
complaint,  until  the  country  fulfilled  its  obliga- 
tions. 

The  agreement  will  be  open  for  signature  at 
London  from  March  1,  1954,  until  June  30,  1954, 
by  the  governments  which  were  represented  by 
delegates  at  the  1953  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Tin  Conference.  Signatory  governments  may 
ratify  or  accept  the  agreement  in  accordance  with 
their  resj^ective  constitutional  procedures.  The 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  the 
depository  for  instruments  of  ratification  or 
acceptance. 

The  agreement  is  to  enter  into  force  for  govern- 
ments which  shall  then  have  ratified  or  accepted 
it  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  accepting  governments, 
which  must  include  at  least  nine  consuming  coun- 
tries holding  together  at  least  333  votes  as  set  out 
in  annex  B  and  producing  countries  holding  to- 
gether at  least  900  of  the  votes  set  out  in  annex  A. 
After  the  date  of  entry  into  force  as  thereby  de- 
termined, the  agreement  would  enter  into  force  for 
each  additional  signatory  government  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  by  that  government  of  its  instrument 
of  ratification  or  acceptance. 

Unless  terminated  earlier  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producer  votes  and  two-thircls  of  the  consumer 
votes,  the  agreement  would  have  a  duration  of  5 
years.  Not  later  than  4  years  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  agreement,  the  Council  would  recom- 
mend to  contracting  governments  whether  the 
agreement  should  be  renewed  and  if  so  in  what 
form. 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 


arrange  for  the  agi-eement  to  be  open  for  signa- 
ture. Another  resolution  was  adopted  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Tin  Council  and  conti'ibute  to  its  orderly 
work. 

This  second  resolution  established  an  Interim 
Committee  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  of  the  Conference  ^  and  invited  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
London  during  the  second  quarter  of  1954.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Interim  Committee  are  to 
consider  and  j^repare  provisional  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  the  Council  and  consider  any  matter 
which  the  Committee  believes  may  help  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  first  session. 

•  Mr.  Nichols,  author  of  the  ahove  article,  is 
chief  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Staff  in  the  Office 
of  International  Materials  Policy.  He  is  also  the 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Management  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  both  ses- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Tin. 


Turkey's  Contributions 
to  the  Peace  Front 

ADDRESS  BY  CELAL  BAYAR 
PRESIDENT  OF  TURKEY' 

I  am  highly  honored  to  address  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  while  in  your  country  as  the 
guest  of  the  gi-eat  soldier  and  statesman.  President 
Eisenhower.  His  sincere  and  untiring  efforts  are 
now  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
to  the  extent  they  were  dedicated  to  the  victory  in 
World  War  II  in  days  gone  by. 

The  hospitality  extended  to  me  since  my  arrival 
in  New  York  has  impressed  me  profoundly. 

In  expressing  the  pleasure  I  feel  from  this  mani- 
festation of  friendship,  my  first  words  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eepublic  of  Turkey  are  that  the  people 
of  Turkey  are  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  gen- 
erosity shown  us  by  your  country.  I  assure  you 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
memory  of  your  noble  deeds  will  live  forever  in 
the  heart  of  every  Turk.  The  extension  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  the  peace-loving  coun- 


"  The  presiding  ofiicer  of  tlae  Steering  Committee  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Georges  Peter  of  France. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  governments  of 
four  major  producing  countries  (Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda  Urundi,  Bolivia,  British  Colonial  and  Dependent 
Territories,  and  Indonesia)  and  four  major  consuming 
countries  (Canada,  India,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States). 

*  Delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Jan.  29 
(Cony.  Rec,  Jan.  29,  p.  997). 
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tries  of  the  world  by  the  United  States  Government 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  either 
in  essence  or  in  quantity.  I  am  convinced  the  sig- 
nificance of  your  action  will  be  recorded  in  history 
as  the  most  important  event  of  the  post  World 
War  II  period. 

The  benefits  and  the  material  importance  of  the 
program  are  many  but  I  believe  the  most  striking 
and  admirable  feature  of  it  is  the  new  world  con- 
cept of  international  morality. 

My  country  has  utilized  this  assistance  to  the 
utmost  by  combining  it  with  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. Your  aid  has  been  used  entirely  in  the 
effort  to  resist  the  destructive  forces  which 
threaten  our  civilization.  I  can  assert  without 
equivocation  that  Turkey  has  been  at  least  one  of 
the  recipients  who  put  your  aid  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use. 

In  these  days  of  turbulence  and  danger,  Turkey 
occupies  an  extensive  area  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  peace  front.  From  every  point  of  view  it  pre- 
sents a  position  of  vital  importance  to  our  common 
eause. 

The  Republic  of  Turkey  possesses  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  strong  and  stable  structure  from  a  politi- 
cal and  social  point  of  view.  It  has  also  achieved 
a  record  for  speedy  economic  development. 

We  possess  a  military  establishment  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  denied.  Our  moral  strength 
as  a  nation  is  inflexible. 

With  these  attributes  and  qualifications,  Turkey 
is  developing  day  to  day  as  an  even  more  important 
military  and  economic  force  for  our  common  peace 
front.  It  is  our  constant  duty  to  increase  our  ma- 
terial and  moral  efforts  to  enable  our  military  pro- 
gram to  match  our  swift  economic  development. 

American  military  aid  has  made  it  possible  to 
equip  our  forces  with  modern  weapons  and  to  train 
the  troops  in  their  use.  Your  economic  aid  has 
constituted  a  valuable  factor  in  supporting  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  economic  structure  so 
that  we  may  maintain  a  strong  army. 


The  Need  for  Strength  and  Unity 

The  tremendous  technical  progress  of  this  cen- 
tury has  had  the  effect  of  shortening  distances, 
which  makes  the  world  seem  smaller.  Today,  dis- 
tant and  separate  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  together.  The  political  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  continents  has  become  obsolete.  Accord- 
ingly, a  danger  which  confronts  one  country,  no 
matter  where  located,  is  a  danger  which  confronts 
our  whole  world. 

That  being  the  case,  the  slightest  hesitation  to 
act  or  the  slightest  weakness  of  will  power  can 
bring  catastrophe  to  the  peace-loving  community. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  all  nations 
dedicated  to  peace  be  morally  and  materially 
strong  and  united. 

It  is  because  my  country,  in  whose  behalf  I  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  here  today,  knows  these  facts 
very  well  that  she  is  so  fervently  attached  to  the 
principle  of  collective  security  upon  which  the  free 
world  has  so  completely  put  its  faith. 

When  an  unjust  aggression,  kindled  by  the  false 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  would  neither  act 
nor  intervene,  occurred  in  Korea,  Turkey  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  single  moment  to  join  those  countries 
which  showed  the  fortitude  to  send  their  sons  to 
faraway  battlefields. 

The  devotion  of  my  country  to  the  ideals  of  man- 
kind and  to  peace  are  not  confined  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  steadfast  and  resolute  policy  within  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  excellent  as  those  bodies  are  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  peace. 

It  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  stress  in  this 
connection  that  in  accordance  with  principles  set 
forth  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  Turkey 
has  sought  to  fill  in  the  gaps  existing  in  the  peace 
front.  The  Tripartite  Balkan  Pact  which  was 
signed  last  year  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia  is  clear  evidence  of  how  strong  bar- 
riers can  be  set  up  by  realistic  and  resolute  states 
united  in  a  sincere  desire  for  j^eace.  This  pact  has 
simultaneously  set  a  new  and  fine  example  in  the  | 
application  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  self- 
defense  for  the  preservation  of  peace  as  recognized 
by  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  con- 
tributed to  its  consolidation. 


Relations  With  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  Greek- 
Turkish  relations.  The  friendship  established 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  is  the  best  example 
of  how  two  countries  who  mistakenly  mistrusted 
each  other  for  centuries  have  agreed  upon  a  close 
and  loyal  collaboration  as  a  result  of  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  life. 

My  country  is  truly  proud  of  its  ties,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Tripartite  Balkan  Pact,  with 
Yugoslavia,  who  valiantly  safeguarded  her  honor 
and  independence  after  a  bitter  and  dangerous 
ordeal,  and  with  Greece  with  whom  our  friendly 
relations  have  become  fraternal. 

As  you  can  see,  Turkey  is  doing  her  utmost 
within  the  peace  front  to  fulfill  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  her.  The  Turkish  Nation,  faced 
with  a  danger  common  to  us  all,  remains  upright, 
steadfastly  holding  to  her  material  and  moral 
forces  at  one  of  the  most  critical  spots  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that 
the  sacrifices  incurred  for  the  sake  of  common 
ideals  may  be  rewarded  by  the  long-expected 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  However,  should  peace 
be  signed,  the  United  Nations  resolution  about 
Korea  should  remain  in  full  force.  The  security 
of  the  future  depends  on  this  fact.  Korea  is  an 
example.  This  example  may  be  repeated  any- 
where in  the  world.  New  fires  may  break  out. 
The  duty  of  the  free  and  peace-loving  nations  is 
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to  try  untiringly  and  relentlessly  to  turn  the 
period  of  relative  peace  in  which  we  live  today 
into  a  stable  and  real  peace.  The  attainment  of 
that  aim  calls  for  a  great  degree  of  patience  as 
well  as  physical  and  moral  strength. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  dangers,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  United  Nations  and  tlie  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  are  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  organizations  possible  to  provide  the  free 
and  independence-loving  nations  with  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  self-defense  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Turkey  is  fighting  to 
the  best  of  her  ability  against  the  subversive 
efforts  which  try  to  paralyze  the  one  and  destroy 
the  other  of  these  two  organizations.  According 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  unless  the  efforts  we  dedi- 
cate towards  peace  are  sincerely  reciprocated  by 
deeds,  our  desire  for  peace  will  only  be  a  mirage. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  good 
intentions  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 
However,  should  the  policy  followed  be  marked 
b}'  uncertainty  and  indecision  regardless  of  our 
good  faith,  then  such  a  course  would  not  only  be 
fruitless  but  also  dangerous. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  speaking  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation  which  has  set  an  example 
to  all  by  the  course  it  has  taken  and  which  it  will 
follow  in  the  preservation  of  indivisible  world 
peace  in  the  face  of  aggressions  against  the  inde- 
l)endence  of  nations. 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  emphasize  in  your 
presence  here  that  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  common  cause,  Turkey 
thinks  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  do  you. 


>    TURKISH  PRESIDENT  AWARDED 
LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  at  the 
state  dinner  at  the  White  Ilouse  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent and  Madame  Bayar  on  January  27  : 

Toast  by  President  Eisenhower 

YoTjR  Excellency,  Madame  Bayar,  distin- 
guished GUESTS  OF  TWO  COUNTRIES :  Tonight,  this 
company — this  Capital — tliis  country — is  honored 
by  the  presence  at  this  board  of  the  Head  of  the 
Turkish  Republic.  We  gladly  seize  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  us  by  his  presence,  to  salute  a  nation 
which  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  staunchest 
defenders  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world. 

The  evolution  of  Turkey,  taking  place  within 
the  span  of  a  single  generation,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  our  time.  Fifty  years  ago — and  there  are 
a  number  of  us  here  who  can  remember  that  long — 
the  events,  the  names,  and  the  faces  of  Turkey  were 
little-known  to  us.  Our  understanding  of  the 
country  and  its  people  was  very  meager  indeed. 


And  then  the  change.  Today  we  recognize  it  as 
a  modern,  progressive  country,  one  that  we  are 
proud  to  call  ally  in  the  great  problems  that  face 
tlie  free  world  today.  This  great  change  was 
brought  about  by  a  dream  of  a  group  of  men,  a 
group  of  men  headed  by  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk. 
He  had  a  dream  that  with  a  band  of  devoted  asso- 
ciates they  translated  into  reality — by  service,  un- 
selfish and  dedicated  service  to  their  country. 
Forgetting  themselves,  they  gave  their  lives  and 
their  talents  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

And  since  1923  we  see  the  transformation  that 
has  taken  place.  Now  the  great  Ataturk  is  dead, 
but  his  work  lives  on,  and  our  guest  of  honor  this 
evening  is  one  of  the  original  band  that  worked 
with  him  to  bring  about  this  great  change,  and  to 
make  Turkey  the  nation  she  is  today :  great,  and 
growing  greater  every  day. 

Our  guest  of  honor,  since  that  day  in  1923,  has 
been  almost  continuously  in  the  Assembly  of  his 
country.  He  has  held  almost  every  position  in 
his  government,  including  that  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  now  is  honored  by  holding  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  land. 

In  a  feeble  effort  to  show  some  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  Government  and  its  people,  for  Turkey 
as  a  nation  and  its  people,  our  Government  has 
awarded  to  our  guest  of  honor  the  Legion  of  Merit 
in  the  grade  of  Chief  Commander,  the  highest 
honor  that  this  Government  can  give  to  anyone  in 
time  of  peace  not  a  citizen  of  this  country.  And 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  read  the  Citation: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  July  20,  1942,  has 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Degree  of  Chief 
Commander,  to  Celal  Bayar,  President  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstanding  serv- 
ices: 

"Tlie  Turkish  people  have  shown  their  confi- 
dence in  Celal  Bayar  by  entrusting  him  with  high 
offices  throughout  his  long  public  career,  but  espe- 
cially when  he  was  honored  by  being  placed  in  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  position  in  Turkish 
public  life — that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  this  high  office,  he  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enrichment  of  that  goodwill  which  charac- 
terizes the  relationship  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  Under  his  firm  leadership,  Turkey 
has  continued  to  actively  support  those  ideals 
which  are  cherished  by  free  peoples  everywhere, 
thus  contributing  effectively  to  the  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  peace  throughout  the  world." 

Now,  my  friends,  as  we  lift  our  glasses  to  our 
guest  of  honor,  let  us  remember  that  through  him 
we  do  so,  also,  to  the  great  nation  of  Turkey  and 
its  people — a  people  whose  future  we  shall  watch 
with  interest,  and  wish  for  them  everything  that 
is  good  in  a  free  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  President  Bayar  of 
Turkey. 
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Response  by  President  Bayar 

[Translation] 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  warm 
reception  and  the  manifestations  of  genuine 
friendsliip  which  I  have  experienced  since  I  set 
foot  on  American  soil. 

I  am  particularly  happy,  as  your  guest  this 
evening,  to  enjoy  your  solicitous  hospitality  in  this 
legendai-y  residence. 

The  emotion  that  I  felt  on  listening  to  your 
kind  words  about  my  country  was  not  only  stirred 
by  the  sincere  feelings  which  you  so  well  ex- 
pressed, but  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
realizecl  how  well  this  country  understood  the 
revolution  which  has  taken  ])lace  in  my  country 
since  the  day  that,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  her  sons  devoted  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  she  changed  her  destiny  until  the  day 
she  won  her  place  in  the  community  of  free  coun- 
tries and  assumed  her  duties  in  the  service  of 
humanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  that  you,  a 
great  general  and  outstanding  statesman,  have 
spoken  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican nation,  will  be  a  source  of  endless  joy  to  all 
my  counti'ymen. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  grat- 
ifying words  about  myself.  As  you  have  said, 
I  do  in  fact  cherish  the  moral  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing worked  together,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
with  Kemal  Ataturk,  the  savior  of  my  country, 
the  founder  of  modern  Turkey,  and  the  architect 
of  the  Turkish  Kevohition. 

But  the  group  who  rallied  luider  Ataturk  and 
who  were  then  called  "the  national  force,"  are  a 
symbol  of  the  Turkish  nation  who  pinned  their 
destiny  on  him  in  the  cause  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Turkish  land,  and  for  the  ideal  of  a  free 
and  independent  world  according  to  the  highest 
human  concepts. 

Today,  these  goals  of  the  Turkish  nation  have 
been  attained.  Turkey  shares  the  responsibility 
of  a  common  fate  with  those  nations  of  the  free 
world  who  are  making  sacrifices  for  their  liberty 
and  independence.  The  happiest  manifestation 
of  that  is  in  the  firm  ties  which  bind  our  two  coun- 
tries to  each  other. 

I  am  very  proud  to  hear  that  your  Government 
has  decided  to  confer  upon  me  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
which  is  the  highest  award  given  in  time  of 
peace  to  a  foreign  citizen,  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 

I  accept  this  great  honor,  fully  conscious  of  its 
worth,  as  a  valuable  token  of  the  friendship  of 
the  American  people  towards  my  nation,  which 
at  the  moment  I  represent  on  friendly  American 
soil. 

Turkey  considers  it  a  human  and  national  duty 
to  cooperate  with  the  peoples  who  are  striving 
for  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  a  fi-ee  world 
and  genuine  peace.  No  matter  how  strenuous  and 
dark  may  be  the  road  that  leads  to  that  objective, 


she  is  determined  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  her 
allies.  For  the  Turkish  nation,  liberty  is  the 
mainstay  of  life.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
souls  of  the  Turkish  and  American  nations  find 
communion  on  that  motto  above  everything  else. 

When,  therefore,  our  sons  shake  each  other's 
hand  on  the  road  on  which  our  countries  are  de- 
termined to  walk  arm  in  arm,  they  feel  the  mutual 
determination  and  confidence  of  two  great  spirits. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  your  health,  and  to  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  I  drink  to  the  happiness 
and  prosi:)erity  of  our  great  ally,  the  United 
States. 


Improvements  in 
Austrian  Economy 

Austria's  economic  recovery  since  World  War 
II  has  progressed  so  well,  because  of  the  effective 
combination  of  the  productive  energies  of  her  own 
people  and  U.S.  economic  assistance,  that  no 
direct  aid  from  the  United  States  is  required  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  announced  on  January  4.  This 
development  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing economic  strength  in  Western  Europe. 

The  achievements  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
together  with  those  of  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world,  made  1953  the  best  year  economically 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  a  result,  there 
will  be  less  need  for  U.S.  economic  aid  in  most 
Western  European  countries  during  the  forth- 
coming year.  This  very  satisfactory  situation 
testifies  dramatically  to  the  achievements  of  free 
nations  of  the  world  woi-king  cooperatively  to 
each  other's  mutual  benefit. 

The  improvements  in  the  Austrian  economy  are 
the  best  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
Austrian  and  U.S.  programs  for  the  recovery  of 
that  nation.  For  instance,  xVustrian  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  climbed  from  $85  million  in  1949 
to  more  than  $200  million  by  October  1953.  Ex- 
ports increased  from  $22  million  in  1946  to  $387 
million  for  the  first  9  months  of  1953.  Industrial 
production,  based  on  a  1948  index  of  100,  had 
climbed  to  an  estimated  182  in  1953. 

The  Austrian  Government  in  continuing  pro- 
grams to  increase  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity  will  receive  American  technical 
assistance  to  support  these  progTams. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948,  the 
Austrian  Government  has  received  a  total  of  $960 
million,  of  which  $727  million  was  direct  aid. 
Large-scale  aid  has  been  declining  steadily,  as 
Austria's  own  war-stricken  economy  recovered. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  15  months  of  the  program, 
Austria  received  a  total  of  $342  million  of  which 
$280  million  was  direct  aid.  In  contrast,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  U.S.  aid  dropped  to  less  than 
$50  million. 
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Approximately  $18  million  worth  of  commodi- 
ties and  equipment  authorized  out  of  last  year's 
aid  funds  are  in  the  pipeline  and  in  the  process 
of  shipment  to  Austria. 


Result  of  Investigation 
of  Bribery  Allegation 

Press  release  45  dated  February  2 

The  Department  of  State  has  now  completed  an 
investigation  of  the  allegation  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigation  on  July  10,  1953. 

An  evaluation  of  this  investigation  indicates 
that : 

1.  There  is  no  information  indicating  that  repre- 
sentatives of  a  friendly  foreign  power  sought 
recognition  by  offering  a  bribe,  or  in  any  way  con- 
ducted themselves  in  an  unethical  or  illegal 
manner. 

2.  Tliere  is  no  information  indicating  that  any 
employee  of  the  State  Department  either  accepted 
a  bribe,  or  solicited  a  bribe,  or  was  in  any  way  en- 
gaged in  wrongful,  illegal,  or  unethical  conduct  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Department's  inquiry  into  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's report  was  confined  to  the  issues  of  al- 
leged misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  foreign 
power,  or  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment. These  issues  are  resolved  by  the  above 
statements  (1  and  2) .  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  bribe  was  solicited  by  otlier  American 
citizens  is  beyond  the  investigative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department.  Information  with  respect  to  the 
Dei^artment's  investigation  has  been  furnished  tlie 
Committee.  No  further  comment  on  this  matter 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Department. 


John  Hvasta  Freed 

Press  release  52  dated  February  4 

John  Hvasta,  an  American  citizen  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Czechoslovakia  from  October  16, 
1948,  until  his  escape  from  prison  on  January  2, 
1952,^  has  now  left  Prague  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States. 

It  can  now  be  disclosed  that  Hvasta  appeared 
at  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Prague  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1953,  after  being  in  hiding  since  his  es- 
cape from  the  Leopoldov  prison  almost  2  years 
before. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Embassy  officials 


'  For  earlier  statements  regarding  the  escape  of  Mr. 
Hvasta,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  262,  and  Aug. 
25,  1952,  p.  285. 


notified  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  started 
negotiations  to  enable  him  to  leave  Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  continued 
these  negotiations  from  the  moment  he  presented 
his  credentials  December  31,  1953.  On  February 
3,  1954,  he  reached  an  agreement  whereby  Hvasta 
would  be  placed  in  the  technical  custody  of  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  for  one  day  or  less 
with  an  Embassy  officer  present  at  all  times,  so 
that  proceedings  under  Czechoslovak  law  for  com- 
muting the  sentence  could  be  completed.  Accord- 
ingly, on  February  4,  1954,  First  Secretary  of 
Embassy  John  D.  lams  accompanied  Hvasta  to 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  where  the  sentence  was 
coimnuted  to  expulsion  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
same  day  Hvasta  left  Prague  for  Nuremberg  ac- 
companied by  Counselor  of  Embassy  Nat  King 
and  First  Secretary  lams. 

Hvasta  had  been  sentenced  to  3  years  imprison- 
ment by  the  State  Court  at  Bratislava  on  June  1, 
1949,  on  charges  of  espionage.  On  April  25, 1950, 
his  case  was  reviewed  by  the  Czechoslovak  Su- 
preme Court  at  Prague  in  a  secret  trial  and  his 
sentence  was  increased  at  that  time  to  10  years. 

The  Department  is  gratified  that  Mr.  Hvasta  is 
now  able  to  be  reunited  with  his  parents  and 
brother  in  the  United  States  after  this  long  and 
tragic  separation.  It  is  also  pleased  that  the  long 
and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  freedom  for  Mr.  Hvasta,  whose 
imprisonment  it  has  always  considered  unjustified, 
have  now  reached  a  successful  conclusion. 


Charges  of  Intervention 
in  Guatemala  Denied 

Press  release  42  dated  January  30 

The  Department  of  State  has  today  received 
a  summary  of  the  statement  issued  yesterday  by 
the  Presidential  Information  Office  of  Guatemala 
charging  that  the  U.S.  Government  had  acquiesced 
in  a  plot  by  other  nations  against  Guatemala.  The 
charge  is  ridiculous  and  untrue.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  intervene  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations.  That  policy  has 
repeatedly  been  reaffirmed  under  the  pi'esent  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  notable  that  the  charge  comes  as  the  climax 
of  an  increasingly  mendacious  propaganda  cam- 
paign and  of  attacks  on  freedom  of  expression  and 
democratic  labor  organization  in  Guatemala. 
This  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  recent  change 
in  the  Guatemalan  Foreign  Ministry  and  with  the 
return  from  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iron 
Curtain  countries  of  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez 
and  Jose  ]\Ianuel  Fortuny,  the  former  a  no- 
torious Communist  and  leader  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  labor  confederation  (Cgtg),  the  latter 
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^he  head  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party, 
■and  both  closely  associated  with  the  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  Guatemalan  Government.  The  official 
Guatemalan  press  and  radio  offices,  to  which  Presi- 
"dent  Arbenz  has  appointed  a  group  of  dedicated 
propagandists  of  communism  such  as  Kaul  Leiva, 
<?!arlos  Alvarado  Jerez,  Otto  Kaul  Gonzalez,  and 
Medardo  Mejia,  have  a  long  record  of  circulating 
^alse  charges,  typically  Communist  in  tlieir  tech- 


nique, against  the  United  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  particularly  those  countries  which  have 
been  actively  resisting  Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  views  the  issuance  of  this 
false  accusation  immediately  prior  to  the  Tenth 
Inter- American  Conference  as  a  Communist  ef- 
fort to  disrupt  the  work  of  this  conference  and 
the  inter- American  solidarity  which  is  so  vital  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 


What  the  United  Nations  Means  to  the  United  States 


iy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 


It  is  a  gi'eat  honor  to  be  speaking  in  this  historic 
place  before  this  important  audience.  Here,  in 
tliis  old  colonial  capitol,  are  symbolized  events 
which  gave  birth  to  this  country — events  which  are 
still  as  fresh,  as  vivid,  and  as  contagious  as  they 
were  on  the  day  that  Patrick  Henry,  standing  on 
tliis  very  place,  spoke  out  fearlessly,  eloquently, 
immortally  against  tyranny  and  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny. Every  day  that  goes  by  sees  brave  men 
coming  through  the  Iron  Curtain  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  in  searcli  of  freedom  because,  like  Pat- 
rick Henry,  they  prefer  death  to  slavery. 

Coming  from  Massachusetts,  in  whose  State 
House  also  events  took  place  which  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  forming  of  this  country,  and  as  one 
who  has  served  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  I  naturally  have  a  deep 
appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  address  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia.  You  are  the  authentic  voice 
of  the  sovereign  people,  and  anyone  occupying  the 
office  which  I  now  hold  must  count  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you. 

Today,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  United  Nations, 
to  scrutinize  its  purposes,  its  achievements,  its 
shortcomings,  its  utility,  and  its  future  pi'omise — 
all  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  times  are  far 
too  serious  for  self-delusion.  We  must  see  this 
thing  as  it  is — we  must  coolly  appraise  its  value. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  the  gi-eat  question  which 
we  always  ask  ourselves  in  our  official  capacity 
as  legislators :  Is  it  good  for  America  ? 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  Jan.  30  (press  release 
41  dated  Jan.  29). 


In  blimtest  terms,  the  United  Nations  is  an  in- 
ternational device  whose  primary  purpose  is  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war"  by  developing  enough  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression and,  if  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations  it 
should  occur,  to  repel  it. 

It  was  created  by  a  charter,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  in  1945  at  the 
close  of  the  bloodiest  war  in  history.  It  was  in- 
vited to  establish  itself  in  the  United  States  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United  States  Congi'ess 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

To  promote  peace,  the  charter  created  a  Security 
Council  of  11  members  which  has  the  power,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  any  one  of  its  5  permanent 
members,  in  case  of  aggression  to  issue  action  or- 
ders which  are  legally  binding  on  all  United  Na- 
tions members. 

It  also  set  up  a  General  Assembly,  which  can- 
not issue  orders  but  has  power  to  debate  and  to 
recommend.  In  the  General  Assembly  each  of 
the  CO  member  nations  has  one  vote,  regardless 
of  size. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  great  allies  of  World  War  II 
would  stay  together  to  keep  peace.  But  the  So- 
viet Union  became  hostile  to  the  free  world  and, 
by  its  abuse  of  the  veto,  caused  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  become  less  and  less  active,  with  the  I'esult 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  become  the  busy 
place.  (A  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  been 
evolved  for  bringing  a  collective  defense  program 
into  being  by  recommendations  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  When,  as, 
and  if  aggression  occurs  in  the  future,  we  will  no 
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longer  be  paralyzed  by  the  Communist  abuse  of 
the  veto.) 

This  growth  of  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
many  ways  a  sound  development  because  a  solid 
foundation  for  peace  actually  depends  on  two 
things:  (1)  the  existence  of  common  practical 
interests;  and  (2)  the  existence  of  a  common  sense 
of  justice,  wliich  means  a  common  sense  of  right 
and  wron^  and  a  common  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  his  government. 

Until  both  of  tliese  things  exist,  those  who  insist 
on  schemes  for  world  union  or  world  government 
do  more  harm  than  good  because,  like  someone 
feeding  fried  potatoes  to  a  newborn  baby,  they 
are  trying  to  ram  something  down  the  throat  of 
the  worlcl  which  it  cannot  digest.  If  any  one  of 
the  13  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, had  had  a  view  of  life  as  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  different  from  the  free  world  today,  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can revolutionists,  unlike  the  people  of  the  world 
today,  all  had  the  same  general  thoughts  about 
the  nature  of  man. 

In  the  modern  world  there  is  already  a  growing 
knowledge  that  countries  have  many  common 
practical  interests.  But  the  growth  of  a  common 
sense  of  justice  seems  to  come  more  slowly — and, 
as  any  effective  scheme  for  world  order  depends 
on  such  a  sense  of  justice,  the  essential  first  step 
is  a  worlcl  forum  where  issues  can  be  debated  and 
put  to  a  vote  and  where  world  public  opinion  can 
develop.  The  General  Assembly  is  thus  a  place 
where  they  "talk  and  vote" — just  as  they  do  in  any 
democratic  assemblage — because  it  is  by  talking 
and  voting  that  you  sometimes  avert  war,  and  it  is 
by  talking  and  voting  that  you  build  a  world  sense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

The  60  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  a  sizeable  majority  of  the  world's  nations  and 
of  the  world's  population.  The  General  Assembly 
is,  therefore,  the  indispensable  first  step — the 
necessary  foundation  for  any  future  world  order 
which  mankind  may  wish  to  build.  It  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go  now.    But  we  should  go  this  far. 


Accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where: 

.  .  .  public  opinion  is  developed — and  public 
opinion  makes  things  happen  in  spite  of  iron 
curtains. 

...  we  can  see  what  the  Communists  are  doing 
in  the  war  of  ideas — and  sometimes  in  other  ways. 
Without  it  we  could  not  see  nearly  as  much. 

.  .  .  you  can  get  authoritative  reactions  quickly 
on  the  state  of  opinion  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
world,  which  it  would  take  days,  if  not  weeks,  to 
get  otherwise. 

.  .  .  Americans  can  see  how  their  American  pub- 


lic servants  are  conducting  the  American  side 
of  the  cold  war.  It  therefore  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect our  mistakes  more  quickly  and  with  greater 
sureness  tlian  we  could  do  otherwise. 

.  .  .  the  free  world  gets  consolidated.  Being 
free,  the  non-Communist  nations  naturally  tend 
to  go  their  own  way  and  to  drift  apart.  But 
sooner  or  later  some  Communist  spokesman  will 
make  some  statement  that  is  so  monstrous  that  you 
can  almost  see  the  free  nations  getting  together 
before  your  very  eyes.  This  more  than  counter- 
balances whatever  advantages  the  Communists 
may  get  out  of  their  propaganda. 

.  .  .  we  have  developed  valuable  allies — cer- 
tainly not  as  many  as  we  should  have  liked.  But, 
equally  certain,  whatever  allies  we  have  are  wel- 
come and  are  that  much  clear  gain. 

.  .  .  six  of  the  member  nations  are  peoples  who 
were  under  alien  control  when  the  charter  was 
signed.  Of  the  800  million  people  in  the  free 
world  who  were  dependent  10  years  ago,  some  600 
million — or  three-fourths — have  won  full  inde- 
pendence since  1945.  The  newly  independent 
countries  which  belong  to  the  United  Nations  in- 
clude India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  and  Israel. 

.  .  .  representatives  of  nations  can  meet  with- 
out formality  to  settle  disputes.  Those  who  want 
to  divide  and  rule  are  impeded,  for  this  is  a  hard 
game  to  play  when  the  entire  free  world  is  look- 
ing on. 

.  .  .  the  threat  of  war  in  Iran  in  1946,  due  to 
pressure  of  Russian  troops,  was  moderated  and 
gradually  extinguished. 

.  .  .  the  initiative  was  taken,  with  substantial 
American  backing,  to  prevent  Communist  en- 
croachment on  Greece  in  1947. 

.  .  .  open  warfare  over  Kashmir  between  India 
and  Pakistan  was  stopped. 

.  .  .  the  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of 
nations  was  determined  and  an  end  put  to  a  bloody 
war  in  the  Holy  Land,  although  the  situation  is 
still  dangerous. 

.  .  .  working  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  In- 
donesians, full  independence  was  given  to  the  76 
million  people  inhabiting  Indonesia. 

.  .  .  part  of  the  free  world  was  organized  to 
repel  the  bloody  aggression  in  Korea,  which 
threatened  the  whole  free  world — and  not  only  in 
Asia. 

.  .  .  the  Kremlin  has  a  real  headache  in  the 
United  Nations.  They  cannot  control  the  United 
Nations;  they  camiot  break  it  up;  they  dare  not 
leave  it. 


What  United  Nations  Is  Not 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  world  government. 
It  cannot  impose  a  tax  of  any  kind.  It  cannot 
draft  a  single  soldier — from  any  country  for  serv- 
ice in  Korea  or  elsewhere.     Its  charter  specifically 
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prohibits  its  intervention  in  domestic  matters  (ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  7) .  Your  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  is  called  Ambassador  by  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  represents 
a  sovereign  state  and  2iot  a  political  subdivision. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  give 
the  large  and  small  states  each  one  vote  in  a  body 
which  had  the  powers  of  a  government. 

It  is  not  a  heavy  burden  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer — 16  cents  per  citizen  in  Year  11  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  This  is  less  than  half  of  what  is 
spent  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  one-fourteenth  of  what  is  spent  for  cigarettes. 
The  amount  spent,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  figures,  by  the  United  Nations,  foreign  del- 
egations, and  secretariat  members  living  in  New 
York  far  exceeds  our  annual  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies — and 
the  American  contribution  was  reduced  both  in 
percentage  and  in  actual  dollars  at  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  does  not  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  Con- 
stitution because,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
"the  treaty  making  power  does  not  extend  as  far 
as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids." 
There  is  only  one  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
which  can  take  action  which  is  legally  binding. 
That  is  the  Security  Council  and  there  the  United 
States  is  completely  protected  by  the  veto.  None 
of  the  other  things  the  United  Nations  can  do  are 
anything  but  recommendatory. 

It  is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  spy  on  in  the  United  Nations — 
which  is  why  the  Soviets  haven't  even  filled  their 
quota  of  employees.  No  United  States  citizen  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  has  ever  been  pros- 
ecuted for  espionage.  Every  United  States  citi- 
zen employed  there  will  within  a  few  months  have 
been  screened  in  accordance  with  a  Civil  Service 
Commission-FBI  plan.  With  so  many  good 
Americans  to  choose  from  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  employing  a  single  American  in  the 
United  Nations  who  is  a  Communist. 

It  is  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United 
States  into  the  Korean  war.  The  United  States 
took  the  initiative  in  getting  the  United  Nations 
to  take  action  against  the  Communist  aggressor 
in  Korea. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  device  which  has  had  an 
unbroken  record  of  successes.  Far  from  it.  It 
did  not  prevent  the  Communist  victory  in  China. 
Neither  did  the  United  States.  Communist  suc- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet  it  not  only 
survives  but  actually  functions  helpfully,  though 
imperfectly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  is  in  a  cold  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Its  Future 

The  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  sure  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  science  progresses.     Today, 
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none  of  the  60  nations  comprising  the  United  Na- 
tions is  able  to  maintain  itself  alone — except  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  does  it  by  harsh  slave 
labor.  The  United  States  cannot  exist  without 
supplies  far  in  excess  of  what  we  pi'oduce  here. 
If  we  were  denied  as  few  as  20  essential  materials 
we  would  be  completely  crippled  economically. 
The  whole  of  North  America,  with  guided  mis- 
siles and  atomic  weapons,  can  be  crippled  mili- 
tarily. Maybe  it  was  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out a  place  like  the  United  Nations  in  the  days 
when  the  4V2-clay  boat  to  Europe  was  the  quickest 
way  to  travel  across  the  seas,  although  even  in 
those  days  we  got  into  two  world  wars.  But  a 
place  like  the  United  Nations  is  as  necessary  now 
in  international  politics  as  an  airport  in  inter- 
national travel. 

It  is  perhaps  because  of  this  need  that  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  able, 
more  than  any  other  body  in  modern  history,  to 
organize  peace  and  security — in  spite  of  the  great 
threats  to  peace  and  security  at  large  in  the  world. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  why  war  would  be  inevi- 
table if  the  United  Nations  disappeared. 

If  war  came  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
would  then  be  the  indispensable  instrument  for 
repelling  the  aggi-ession — which  is  probably  one 
reason  why  the  Communists  don't  leave  it. 

This  explains  why  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  would  be  straining  every  nerve  to  create 
even  the  imperfect  device  which  we  have  now  if 
the  United  Nations  did  not  exist. 

Therefore  there  is  a  need  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  need  as  real  as  the  yearning  of  mankind 
no  longer  to  send  its  sons  off  to  slaughter. 

Three  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
satisfactorj'  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
given. 

One  concerns  the  loyalty  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel on  the  payroll,  and,  as  I  have  said,  within 
a  few  months  every  American  employed  there  will 
have  been  screened  in  accordance  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission-FBI  plan. 

The  second  is  that  the  Soviets  used  the  United 
Nations  to  fight  their  cold  war  battles  whereas 
the  United  States  did  not.  This  situation  does 
not  exist  in  the  United  Nations  today.  We  fol- 
low the  policy  of  actively  using  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  one  great  world  forum  for  inter- 
national presentation  and  rebuttal.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  used  it  as  a 
place  in  ■uhich  the  big  truth  could  be  used  to 
demolish  the  big  lie. 

To  give  a  few  examples.  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  who  was  an  American  delegate, 
made  a  smashing  demonstration  of  the  diabolical 
falsity  of  the  Communist  charge  that  the  United 
States  has  been  using  germ  warfare  in  Korea. 
Other  delegates  focused  the  spotlight  of  world  at- 
tention on  forced  labor  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  on  treatment  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of 
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war.  I  presented  the  dreadful  story  of  Commu- 
nist atrocities  in  Korea  which  so  moved  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  adopted  a  condemnatory 
resolution.  In  addition  to  these  specific  topics, 
we  have  adopted  the  practice  of  always  answer- 
ing a  Communist  speaker  immediately  so  that  no 
news  story  goes  out  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
world  public  consisting  only  of  the  Communist 
side.  In  that  news  story  there  is  always  some- 
thing from  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

In  November  the  President  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  the  legislature  of  Puerto  Kico 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  for  complete  inde- 
jiendence,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  see  that  Puerto  Eico  got  it.  The  President 
chose  the  United  Nations  as  the  place  at  which 
that  announcement  should  be  made.  When  it  was 
made,  it  created  great  good  will  for  the  United 
States  among  Latin  American  countries  and  also 
in  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  where  the  colonial 
question  is  a  matter  of  active  interest. 

The  third  question  asks  whether  it  is  true  that 
the  United  States  has  given  an  undue  proportion 
of  manpower  to  the  Korean  war  and  that  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  put  in  too 
little. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  war  in  Korea  was  of  over- 
riding importance  and  was  in  fact  utterly  in- 
dispensable. In  combat  manpower  alone  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  was  far  larger  than 
that  of  any  one  country  except  the  Republic  of 
Korea — and  it  is  the  United  States  which  trained 
and  equipped  the  Republic  of  Korea  army. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  other  United  Nations 
members  put  up  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions. 
The  United  States  divisions  at  World  War  II 
figures  cost  $600  million  a  year.  The  cost  today 
is  probably  greater,  but  is  a  secret.  If,  there- 
fore, the  United  States  had  had  to  furnish  these 
two  divisions,  the  added  dollar  cost  would  have 
been  at  least  $600  million.  Wlien  you  compare 
that  with  our  annual  contribution  of  $25  million, 
you  can  see  that  on  a  financial  basis  alone  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  bad  deal. 

Carrying  the  fiscal  argument  still  further,  re- 
member that  the  most  expert  studies  indicate  that 
after  every  last  bill  has  been  paid.  World  War  II 
will  have  cost  us  $1  trillion,  300  billion — which 
again  makes  our  $25  million  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  seem  smaller. 

Of  course,  money  is  not  the  only,  and  not  even 
the  most  important,  consideration.  If  the  United 
States  had  had  to  supply  two  more  divisions  there 
would  have  been  that  many  more  American  casual- 
ties, that  many  more  tragedies  in  American  homes, 
which  were  instead  suffered  in  homes  of  other 
countries  whose  brave  men  answered  the  call. 

Many  persons  had  the  idea  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  an  auto- 
matic peace  producer — that  a  few  gifted  lawyers 
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scattered  around  the  world  would  draft  a  charter; 
that  this  charter  would  be  ratified  by  the  nations; 
that  a  handsome  building  would  be  erected;  and 
that  then  the  world  would  have  an  automatic  de- 
vice for  peace. 

No  Automatic  Device  for  Peace 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  automatic  device 
for  peace.  If  the  United  Nations  is  as  automatic 
as  a  burglar  alarm,  it  is  doing  well.  But  what 
happens  after  the  bell  rings  is  up  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  vou  will  get  results  solely  in  proportion 
as  you  contribute.  In  the  grim  struggle  for 
peace,  the  payments  which  must  be  made  are  not 
merely  in  money;  they  are  chiefly  in  the  service 
of  men.  In  the  face  of  something  as  critical  as 
an  impending  war  nothing  less  than  human 
muscle,  human  hearts,  and  human  service  will  do 
the  job. 

Rather  than  draft  a  charter  ancl  then  look  for 
troops  it  might  have  been  more  logical  at  the  time 
for  the  nations  to  have  earmarked  the  troops  and 
then  drafted  the  charter.  But  history  is  not  al- 
ways logical  and  we  do  progress. 

In  the  struggle  for  peace,  as  in  every  other  hu- 
man endeavor,  the  success  of  the  struggle  depends 
directly  on  how  hard  you  work,  how  deeply  you 
sacrifice,  how  sincerely  you  care,  how  much  in  the 
service  of  your  sons  you  are  willing  to  put  in. 
No  amount  of  diplomatic  nicety  and  verbal  cour- 
tesy can  alter  this  fact,  and  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  is  bound  up  in  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  take  whatever  collective  action 
they  are  at  any  given  moment  capable  of  taking. 
Such  a  place  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Wliile  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  as 
strong  and  as  steady  as  the  human  yearning  for 
peace,  its  future  success  depends  entirely  on  the 
extent  to  which  its  members  support  it.  It  is  up 
to  them.  They  can  drop  it  impatiently  and  de- 
stroy it  because  it  had  not  brought  the  millennium, 
or  they  can  kill  it  by  failure  to  support  it.  Or, 
like  the  Wright  Brothers  with  their  first  airplane 
in  1903,  they  can  perfect  it  and  transform  it  into 
something  which  will  make  future  generations 
forever  grateful  that  we  in  the  1950's  had  the  pa- 
tience and  the  foresight  to  make  this  beginning. 

For  Americans  the  United  Nations  is  not  only 
a  place  to  promote  peace,  it  is  the  greatest  single 
place  in  which  to  develop  partners  who,  valuing 
their  own  freedom,  will  fight  to  defend  it  when- 
ever it  is  attacked  and  thus,  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect,  help  us  in  our  struggle  to  survive.  For  a 
nation  like  the  United  States,  which  has  most  of 
the  world's  wealth  and  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  the  conclusion  must  be  obvious 
that  we  cannot  have  too  many  partners  to  help  us 
carry  the  load  of  combat. 

The  United  Nations  is  primitive ;  it  is  evolution- 
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ary;  it  has  not  brought,  and  will  not  bring,  the 
millennium.  But  it  is  useful;  its  cost  is  small;  it 
is  an  intelligent  first  step ;  it  stands  between  us  and 
international  anarchy.  It  thus  stands  between  us 
and  World  War  III  or  the  extinction  of  human 
freedom — or  both.  Finally,  it  represents  another 
important  step  in  man's  long  march  toward  free- 
dom— a  march  with  so  many  impressive  associa- 
tions with  this  historic  city  and  this  historic  House 
of  Burgesses. 


Question  of  Reconvening 
Eighth  General  Assembly 

Following  are  texts  of  a  comirmnication  from 
Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworfh  to  Dag  Ham- 
m,afrsk'jold,  U.N.  Secretary-General,  together  with 
a  note  from  the  Secret  ary -General  to  Ambassculor 
Waclsworth  tra.nsmitting  a  comrminication  from 
Mme.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit: 


Ambassador  Wadsworth  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  January  15 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  January  18 

The  acting  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary-General's  note  SG  25/01  (8th),  dated 
January  11,  1954,  with  which  he  transmitted  the 
text  of  a  communication  dated  January  10,  1954, 
from  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
regard  to  reconvening  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  February  9,  1954. 

Tlie  acting  representative  of  the  United  States 
has  the  honor  to  request  that  the  Secretary-General 
transmit  by  cable  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  following  reply  to  her  communica- 
tion of  January  10: 

"I  have  the  lionor  to  refer  to  your  communica- 
tion, dated  January  10, 1954,  in  which  you  iiiform 
United  Nations  Member  Governments  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  India  that  tlie  Eighth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  re- 
convened. In  view  of  the  current  situation  my 
Government  will  not  be  able  by  January  22  to 
determine  whether  the  general  interest  would  be 
served  by  a  reconvening  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Consequently  the  United  States  is  unable  to  concur 
in  the  proposal  in  your  letter  of  January  10.  It 
will,  however,  keep  your  proposal  under  review. 

"With  regard  to  the  final  sentence  of  Para- 
graph 5  of  your  commiinication,  the  United  States 
considers  that,  in  view  of  the  terms  and  history  of 
the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December 


8,  1953,^  and  uniform  United  Nations  practice, 
the  express  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  is  required  in  order  to  re- 
convene the  Eighth  Session." 


The  Secretary-General  to  Ambassador 
Wadsworth,  January  11 

SG  25/01    (8th) 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Nations  and  has  the  honour,  following 
upon  a  request  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  transmit  the  text  of  a  communica- 
tion dated  10  January  1954  from  the  President 
with  regard  to  reconvening  the  eighth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  9  February. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the  com- 
munication, the  Secretary-General  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  reply  of  your  Government  as 
early  as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  prior  to  22 
January  1954.^ 

[Enclosure] 

COIIMUNICATION  DATED  10  JANUARY  1954  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
TO   ALL  MEMBER   STATES 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  A/RESOLUTION/173 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  8  December  1953. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  paragraph  2 
of  the  said  resolution  and  requested  me  to  reconvene  the 
eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  "in  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission"  which,  they  inform 
me,  should  talie  place  before  23  February. 

3.  The  request  made  by  the  Government  of  India  is,  in 
my  considered  judgment,  warranted  by  the  "develop- 
ments in  respect  of  the  Korean  question"  as  contemplated 
by  the  General  Assembly's  resolution. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  have  made  no  specific  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  date  of  reconvening  the  eighth  session. 
An  appropriate  date,  in  my  judgment,  v^ould  be  9  Febru- 
ary, which  falls  midway  between  the  two  relevant  dates 
of  23  January  and  23  February  and  is  also  on  a  Tuesday 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  usually  been  convened. 

5.  In  pursuance  of  the  request  made  to  me  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  request  your  concurrence  to  the  initiative 
I  am  taking  in  reconvening  the  eighth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  9  February  1954, 
at  15:00  hours.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  available, 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  communicate  your  reply  to 


'  A/Resolution/173,  which  requested  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  "to  reconvene  the  eighth  session, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  Member  States, 
if  (a)  in  her  opinion  developments  in  respect  of  the 
Korean  question  warrant  such  reconvening,  or,  (b)  one 
or  more  Member  States  make  a  request  to  the  President 
for  such  reconvening  by  reason  of  developments  in  re- 
spect of  the  Korean  question." 

'  The  Secretary-General  later  extended  tliis  deadline  to 
Jan.  '29.  By  that  date,  22  countries  had  expressed  con- 
currence, 2S  had  disapproved  the  proposal,  and  10  had  not 
replied.  On  Jan.  30  he  informed  U.N.  members  that  the 
requisite  majority  required  by  A/RESOLUTION/173  had 
not  been  obtained. 
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the  Secretary-General  by  telegram,  as  early  as  possible 
and,  in  any  event,  prior  to  22  January.  If,  for  any  reason, 
your  reply  is  not  received  by  that  date,  I  shall  venture  to 
presume  your  concurrence  with  the  initiative  I  have  taken 
in  this  matter. 

G.  I  feel  sure  that  Member  States,  having  regard  to  the 
grave  responsibilities  resting  on  the  Commission  and  par- 
ticularly on  its  Chairman,  and  on  the  Custodial  I'orce  of 
India,  a's  well  as  the  importance  of  the  unresolved  aspects 
of  the  Korean  question  and  the  continuing  deadlock,  will 
readily  concur  in  the  initiative  that  I  have  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution. 

ViJATA  Lakshmi  Pandit 


Increase  in  Coffee  Prices 

Follovnng  are  the  texts  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
John  B.  Sullivan,  Member  of  Congress  frorn  Mis- 
souri, and  a  letter  in  reply  from  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  regarding  the  recent  increase  in  the  re- 
tail frice  of  coffee : 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.  SULLIVAN 

January  18,  1954 

Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  spiralling  cost  of 
green  coffee  on  arrival  in  the  United  States  has 
led  to  a  tremendous  spurt  in  the  price  of  coffee 
at  retail — so  nnich  so  that  restaurants  are  now 
being  forced  to  charge  as  much  as  15  cents  a  cup 
and  the  housewife  is  paying  from  $1.06  to  $1.10 
or  more  a  pound  by  the  tin.  The  worst  aspect  of 
this  unhappy  situation  is  that  the  trade  flatly 
predicts  further,  and  perhaps  even  more  substan- 
tial, increases  in  coming  days. 

"VVliile  it  may  be  true  that  much  of  the  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  the  frosts  in  Brazil  last  July 
which  reduced  the  1953-54  harvest  by  perhaps  V 
percent,  I  also  understand  from  trade  reports  that 
speculation  and  hoarding  in  the  supplier  coun- 
tries, and  probably  in  the  United  States  too,  are 
also  big  factors  in  the  great  surge  of  coffee  prices. 

Since  we  are  completely  dependent  upon  im- 
ports for  our  supply  of  coffee,  and  since  we  are 
dealing  with  countries  with  whom  we  have  en- 
joyed excellent  relations  and  close  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce,  is  there  not  some  way  the 
influence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  your  Department,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
in  this  situation  to  assure  a  better  break  for  the 
housewife  and  the  consumer  of  this  essential 
product? 

Has  your  Department  made  any  effort  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  coffee-supplying  nations  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  reduced  produc- 
tion for  our  needs?  Have  you  initiated  any  con- 
versations toward  assuring  this  supply  at  fair 
prices  ? 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  our 
Government  doing — and,  also,  what  can  it  do 
under  present  authority — to  arrange  with  the 
coffee-producing  nations  for  fairer  marketing  of 
coffee  in  the  United  States?  I  know  every  Amer- 
ican housewife  would  be  interested  in  your 
answers  to  both  of  those  questions.  I  am  cer- 
tainly one  housewife  who  would  be. 

As  I  told  the  House  of  Representatives  today  in 
announcing  that  I  was  writing  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  know  this  would  not  be  the  weightiest  mat- 
ter on  your  mind  at  this  moment.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  that  if  you  want  us  as  a  people  to 
concern  ourselves  actively  with  the  monumental 
issues  which  confront  you  in  representing  us 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  please — please — 
make  sure  we  can  all  get  a  decent  cup  of  breakfast 
coffee. 

Without  that  solace,  how  can  we  possibly  face 
up  to  the  problems  you  want  us  to  concern  our- 
selves with  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  Sullfvan 

Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan,  M.  C. 

3d  District,  Missouri 


LETTER  FROM   MR.  MORTON 


Press  release  39  dated  January  27 


January  26, 1954 


Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  The  receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  January  18,  1954  regard- 
ing the  recent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  coffee. 
The  latest  information  received  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  corroborates 
your  information  that  a  major  factor  in  the  price 
rise  is  the  limited  supply  of  coffee  which  will  be 
available  from  Brazil  as  a  result  of  a  short  crop 
last  year  and  frost  damage  to  this  year's  crop. 
The  Embassy  has  reduced  its  estimate  of  the  s\\\)- 
ply  available  for  export  from  the  1953  crop  from 
15.6  to  14.1  million  bags,  a  reduction  of  almost  10 
percent.  This  estimate  applies  to  the  crop  pro- 
duced in  Brazil  prior  to  the  frost  damage  which 
occurred  last  July  and  August.  The  crop  now  on 
the  trees  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy 
until  later  in  the  season,  but  the  Embassy  antici- 
pates a  smaller  output  than  last  year,  even  with 
favorable  growing  conditions. 

The  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  crop  estimate  has 
had  an  unusually  pronounced  effect  upon  prices 
because  it  comes  on  top  of  an  already  tight  supply 
position.  The  world  has  been  consuming  more 
coffee  than  it  has  produced  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  excess  of  demand  has  been  met  by  drawing  on 
reserve  stocks,  which  are  now  very  low.  World 
consumption  of  coffee  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
33  million  bags  last  year.  Supplies  available  for 
export  during  the  current  crop  year,  which  began 
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July  1,  1953,  are  now  estimated  at  less  than  31 
million  bags,  or  about  two  million  bags  below  the 
anticipated  requirements.  If  exports  from  Brazil 
should  be  maintained  at  last  season's  levels  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  foresees 
a  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  carry-over  from  3.2 
million  bags,  at  the  end  of  the  last  season,  to  2.3 
million  bags  this  year,  a  record  low  figure. 

Adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is  very  slow 
in  the  case  of  coflfee  because  the  tree  does  not  bear 
until  the  fifth  to  seventh  year  after  planting. 
Low  coffee  prices  during  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's  made  it  unprofitable  to  plant  new  trees, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  Brazil  suffered  a  net  loss 
of  some  390  million  trees  during  the  decade  1940- 
50.  Planting  has  been  increasing  rapidly  during 
the  post-war  period,  but  only  about  one-half  of 
the  new  trees  have  yet  come  into  bearing.  Much 
of  Brazil's  new  planting  was  concentrated  in  the 
state  of  Parana,  and  this  was,  unfortunately,  the 
area  most  affected  by  the  recent  frost.  The  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  allocated  funds  to  assist 
coffee  producers  to  replant,  but  it  will  be  several 
years  before  these  trees  can  contribute  to  the  sup- 
ply. New  plantings  have  been  increasing  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  however,  and  the 
long  run  supply  picture  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years. 

The  Department  has  learned  of  no  speculation 
or  hoarding,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
producing  countries.  A  December  16  report,  the 
latest  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  this  subject,  states  that  exports  from 
Brazil  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
season  (July-November  1953)  amounted  to  7.4 
million  bags  compared  with  6.9  million  bags  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year,  which  would  indicate 
that  coffee  was  moving  normally  and  not  being 
withheld  from  market,  at  least  during  that  period. 

You  ask  whether  the  Department  of  State  has 
made  any  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the  coffee 
producing  nations  to  assure  that  adequate  supplies 
of  coffee  will  be  made  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States.  The  Department  of  State 
takes  a  great  interest  in  keeping  coffee  prices 
within  reach  of  the  American  consumer,  since 
coffee  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  and 
an  expanding  trade  is  in  the  interest  of  both.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  coffee  prices  have  re- 
ceded somewhat  from  the  recent  peak,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  governments  of  the  producing 
countries  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  prices 
back  to  normal.  I  am  informed  that  exports  from 
Colombia  are  moving  at  record  levels  and  that 
prospects  for  the  1954  Colombian  crop  are  very 
good.  This  will  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  antici- 
pated short  crop  in  Brazil. 

As  to  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
situation  immediately,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  practicable  basis  upon  which  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  might  approach  the 
governments  of  producing  countries  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  allocate  supplies  or  impose  ceiling 
prices.  Coffee,  like  most  agricultural  crops  grown 
in  the  United  States,  is  produced  by  thousands 
of  small  farmers  who  customarily  sell  through 
private  trade  channels.  The  large  surplus  stocks 
once  held  by  the  Brazilian  Government  were  liqui- 
dated several  years  ago.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment did  impose  ceiling  prices  on  coffee  during 
the  second  World  War  and  during  the  emergency 
following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Coffee  was  one  of  the  last  items  to  be  decontrolled, 
and  there  was  some  criticism  fi'om  the  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  because  controls  were  being  re- 
laxed on  prices  of  manufactured  goods  which  they 
customarily  buy  here  while  controls  were  retained 
on  the  price  of  coffee,  one  of  their  principal  ex- 
ports. One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Administration 
was  to  eliminate  price  controls,  in  the  belief  that 
the  free  play  of  market  forces,  operating  through 
private  initiative,  would  result  in  the  long  run 
in  the  most  satisfactory  allocation  of  the  nation's 
resources  and  the  best  protection  of  the  consumer's 
interest.  The  authority  for  imposing  price  con- 
trols no  longer  exists  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  Government  would  be  reluctant  to  request 
action  by  other  governments  which  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  reciprocate. 

If  the  United  States  Government  were  to  under- 
take to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  coffee- 
producing  countries  which  would  obligate  them 
to  supply  a  specified  quantity  of  coffee  at  a  speci- 
fied price  it  would,  necessarily,  assume  an  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  the  coffee  at  that  price.  No 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  has  au- 
thority to  assume  such  an  obligation. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  has  been  represented  over 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Sub-Committee  on  Coffee 
of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
Committee,  on  which  most  producing  countries  of 
the  western  hemisphere  are  represented,  considers 
coffee  problems  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  United 
States  representative  has  repeatedly  urged  that 
better  statistical  infoi'ination  be  collected  in  the 
producing  countries,  especially  with  respect  to 
new  plantings  of  coffee  trees,  so  that  an  accurate 
determination  could  be  made  of  the  prospective 
supply  over  a  period  of  years,  and  crises  either 
of  shortage  or  surplus  avoided.  This  Committee 
is  purely  an  advisory  body,  but  it  has  developed 
an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  member  govern- 
ments of  the  need  for  expanding  production,  and 
plantings  of  coffee  trees  have  increased.  The  De- 
partment will  continue  to  urge  producing  coun- 
tries to  expand  production  until  consumers' 
requirements  can  be  met  at  a  price  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 
Sincerely, 

TiiRusTON  B.  Morton 
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A  Foreign  Policy  for  the  Long  Haul 


hy  Under  Secretary  Smith  ^ 


It  is  a  very  special  honor  to  be  your  guest  this 
evening.  To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  in 
these  troubled  times  men  gather  together  to  with- 
draw for  a  brief  space  from  worldly  pursuits,  to 
renew  their  faith,  and  to  strengthen  their  souls 
through  meditation  and  prayer.  We  are  so  swept 
alonw  by  the  tide  of  events — the  press  of  daily 
problems  is  so  intense — that  the  great  perspective 
is  too  easily  lost.  Not  only  individuals,  but  also 
nations  and  their  governments,  can  be  the  victims 
of  these  distractions.  The  therapy  of  a  retreat 
might  be  as  effective  for  the  mundane  as  for  the 
spiritual  vision,  and  I  think  that  nowhere  in  the 
mundane  realm  is  the  need  for  quiet  and  constant 
rethinking  and  reassessment  greater  than  in  the 
sphere  of  relations  among  nations.  In  a  violent 
and  distracted  world  where  events  move  at  an  un- 
precedented pace;  new  factors  are  constantly 
emerging;  new  forces  are  being  felt,  and  known 
forces  are  changing  direction.  Calm  and  reasoned 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  may 
bring  us  success  and  with  it  the  security  ancl  peace 
that  we  have  sought  so  long.  Failure  would 
threaten  our  survival. 

The  foreign  policy  of  our  country  is  determined 
in  Washington  by  the  President  and  his  lieuten- 
ants. The  duty  of  applying  that  policy  to  local 
situations  abroad  devolves  upon  our  Foreign 
Service.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  at  any 
time,  but  especially  so  today.  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  country's  representatives  abroad  are 
second  to  none  in  competence,  in  loyalty,  and  in 
devotion  to  American  ideals.  In  a  recent  book 
Sir  Robert  Bruce  Lockhart,  himself  a  veteran  of 
40  years  of  British  diplomacy,  says: 

The  career  American  diplomats  are  a  remarkable  body 
of  men,  thoroughly  trained  for  their  job,  eager,  receptive, 
more  alive  to  the  social  convulsions  of  a  changing  world 
and  less  conservative  in  their  attitude  than  many  of 
their  British  colleagues.  I  think  that  ever  since  1918 
they  have  been  more  often  right  in  regard  to  Europe  than 
we  have. 


'  Address  made  before  the  Laymen's  Week-End  Retreat 
League,  Men  of  Malvern,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  9 
(press  release  60). 
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Today  I  completed  my  first  year  of  service  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  during  that  year 
I  have  had  impressed  on  me  time  and  again  the 
accuracy  of  Bruce  Lockhart's  statement.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  remind  you  that  by  encouraging 
your  representatives  abroad  you  make  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  ancl  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it 
has  been  more  important  that  they  be  in  a  position 
to  give  their  best. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  and 
careful  review  of  the  relations  between  nations  and 
of  our  own  foreign  policy.  The  objectives  of  this 
policy  remain  constant — the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States — but  as  situations 
change  the  programs  designed  to  implement  our 
policy  must  be  adjusted.  The  President  is  keenly 
aware  of  this  necessity.  Such  a  review  has  re- 
cently been  completed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  announced  certain  modifications  of  policy. 
These  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight 
because  they  hold  deep  significance  for  us,  for  our 
allies,  and  for  that  part  of  the  world  which  is 
hostile  to  our  beliefs  and  convictions. 


Emergency  Measures 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was  evident  that 
the  American  objectives,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  preservation  of  its  ideals,  required 
material  and  moral  reconstruction  almost  on  a 
global  scale.  The  war  had  left  widespread  devas- 
tation, human  misery,  unrest,  and  shattered  politi- 
cal structures.  These  conditions  are  no  foundation 
for  an  international  framework  of  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  instituted  various  progi-ams  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  free  world  and  to  provide 
a  basis  upon  which  a  real  peace  might  be  built. 

Reviewing  the  past  decade,  I  think  it  is  agreed 
that  most  of  the  policies  we  have  followed  have 
been  sound.  However,  they  were,  in  general, 
emergency  measures  adopted  under  pressure  to 
meet  situations  imposed  by  forces  outside  our  bor- 
ders. Our  program  for  economic  aid  for  other 
free  nations  is  one  example.    First,  it  was  of  an 
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emergency  nature  to  fend  off  widespread  collapse ; 
later,  it  was  designed  to  enable  the  war-stricken 
nations  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  The  program 
of  military  assistance  is  another.  As  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  Communist  policy  became  evi- 
dent, our  own  security,  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies, 
necessitated  defensive  rearmament.  By  such 
measures  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  similar 
security  agreements,  and  through  a  vast  program 
of  military  assistance,  we  have  strengthened  the 
free  world.  Another  example  is  our  reaction  to 
the  brutal  attack  on  the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  rallied  behind 
American  leadership,  fought  the  aggTession,  and 
met  it  successfully.  These  were  the  acts  of  a  na- 
tion which  realized  the  danger  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism, which  saw  that  its  own  safety  was  tied  with 
that  of  others,  and  which  was  capable  of  respond- 
ing boldly  and  promptly  to  emergencies. 

However,  emergency  action  is  costly  and  emer- 
gency measures,  no  matter  how  good  or  necessary 
at  the  time,  are  not  suited  to  our  long-term  in- 
terests. Moreover,  we  have  grown  in  strength 
together  with  our  allies,  and  we  are  no  longer 
helpless  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  force.  The 
growth  of  the  economic  and  the  military  power 
of  the  free  nations  has  partly  rectified  the  im- 
balance of  power  between  the  free  world  and  the 
slave  world.  The  land  forces  now  available  to 
the  free  world,  although  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  the  Red  armies,  are  strong  enough  to  discour- 
age aggressive  adventure.  And  we  now  possess 
the  further  deterrent  of  massive  retaliatory  power. 

In  the  reexamination  of  our  foreign  policy  these 
considerations  became  clearly  apparent.  The 
dangers  facing  us  are  no  less  great  and  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  remains  grave,  but  the 
situation  has  changed.  The  difference  is  the  in- 
crease in  our  capacity  and  the  capacity  of  our 
allies.  In  harmony  with  the  times,  therefore,  we 
are  planning,  as  the  Russians  plan,  for  an  entire 
historical  era.  The  United  States  must  be  strong 
not  only  for  today,  but  for  all  of  the  foreseeable 
future;  and  we  must  be  strong  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  those  who  today  and  in  the  future 
look  to  us  for  leadership  in  building  their  own 
strength  and  maintaining  their  own  security. 
We  know  only  too  well  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists plan  in  terms  of  generations.  We  know 
that  their  objective  is  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
free  world,  to  separate  friendly  nation  from 
friendly  nation,  to  force  us  to  overextension  until, 
as  Lenin  said,  we  come  to  practical  bankruptcy. 
And  the  threat  which  we  must  meet  is  the  Soviet 
strategy  that  is  not  limited  by  a  precise  timetable. 
For  us  the  timelessness  of  Soviet  strategy  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  We  cannot  permit  our- 
selves or  the  free  nations  who  are  associated  with 
us  to  be  exhausted  economically  or  physically. 
Our  own  economic  strength  is  the  bastion  of  the 
free  world,  and  it  must  be  maintained.     Accord- 
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ingly,  we  have  geared  our  policy  for  the  long 
haul.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  cost  of  our 
security  effort  of  the  past  3  years,  if  continued 
over  the  next  decade,  could  bring  on  an  economic 
breakdown.  Therefore,  defense  cost  must  be 
brought  to  a  level  which  is  within  our  capacity 
to  sustain  over  an  indefinite  period. 

It  is  not  sound  military  or  economic  strategy, 
for  example,  to  maintain  U.S.  land  forces  in  Asia 
when  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  defend  themselves,  given  the  mate- 
riel and  training  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  sound  strategy  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  military  establishments  so 
vast  and  costly  as  to  threaten  lis  with  bankruptcy 
(again  as  Lenin  predicted),  when  we  possess  the 
massive  means  of  retaliation  to  deter  aggression. 
However,  as  Secretary  Dulles  recently  said, 
although  a  change  was  imperative  to  insure  the 
stamina  needed  for  permanent  security,  it  was 
equally  imperative  that  this  change  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  understanding  of  our  true  pur- 
poses. Any  sudden  and  spectacular  modification 
of  policy  had  to  be  avoided.  Otherwise,  there 
might  have  been  panic  among  our  friends  and 
miscalculated  aggression  by  our  enemies. 

Maximum  Defense  at  Bearable  Cost 

Our  Government  is  seeking  a  national  security 
system  which  will  provide  the  maximiun  defense 
at  a  bearable  cost,  and  our  purpose  is  to  make 
our  relations  with  our  allies  more  effective  and 
less  costly.  Today  we  are  placing  more  reliance 
on  deteiTent  power  and  less  on  local  defensive 
power.  The  development  of  local  defenses  will 
continue  but  at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  the 
emergency  pace  set  heretofore.  This  has  already 
been  jjut  into  effect  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  plan.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
growth  of  conventional  defense  forces  is  calcu- 
lated to  remain  within  the  defensive  policies  of 
the  member  nations.  President  Eisenhower  has 
announced  our  intention  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Korea  and  at  the  same  time  to 
equip  a  corresponding  number  of  Korean  divisions. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  American  units 
in  the  Pacific  would  be  highly  mobile  naval,  air, 
and  amphibious  elements.  The  net  result  is  an 
increase  in  the  striking  power  that  can  be  directed 
against  any  aggressor.  This  striking  power  is  to 
be  reinforced  with  what  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  massive  retaliatory  strength,  and  this 
strength  is  centered  in  a  strategic  air  force  capa- 
ble of  prompt  and  decisive  counterattack  at  a  time 
and  against  a  target  of  our  own  choosing.  In  this 
reordering  of  free-world  defenses  several  impor- 
tant purposes  are  accomplished.  In  the  first 
place,  we  obtain  maxinuun  security  at  a  cost  within 
our  capacity  to  pay,  and  thus  we  insure  that  our 
effort  will  be  endurable  and  enduring.     Next,  we 
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have  reached  a  position  where  we  can  guarantee 
future  resistance  at  the  outset  against  any  ag- 
gression, and  we  have  served  notice  that  an  ag- 
gressor invites  devastating  retaliation  at  a  time 
and  at  a  phice  of  our  own  choosing. 

As  long  as  American  basic  policy  concepts  were 
unclear  and  undecided,  it  was  not  possible  for  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  act  definitively  in  building 
our  military  power.  Accordingly,  our  enemies 
were  able  to  choose  the  time  and  place  and  method 
of  attack,  while  we  met  aggi'ession  by  local  op- 
position. The  initiative  lay  with  them,  and  we 
had  to  react  wherever  they  chose  to  prod  us.  Now 
the  President  and  the  National  Security  Council 
have  taken  the  necessary  basic  policy  decisions, 
based  largely  on  our  gi-eat  capacity  to  retaliate 
instantly  by  means  and  at  places  of  our  own  choos- 
ing. Our  defense  establishment  can  shape  our 
military  apparatus  to  fit  our  policy,  and  this 
means  that  a  selection  of  military  methods  is  pos- 
sible, instead  of  a  multiplication  of  means. 

The  relationship  the  United  States  desires 
with  other  free  nations  is  one  of  mutual  respect 
which  will  endure.  We  believe  that  for  durability 
our  voluntary  partnership  should  be  based  on  a 
coequal  status  of  the  partnership.  If  one  nation 
continues  to  be  a  laermanent  provider  for  the 
others,  or  if  it  is  expected  to  carry  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  community  burden,  mutual  respect 
will  be  destroyed  and  resentment  will  grow.  We 
have  found  that  one  does  not  buy  friendships, 
nor  do  our  allies  expect  our  friendship  to  oe 
bought.  Therefore,  except  as  a  corollary  to  mili- 
tary support,  the  aid  programs  will  be  reduced. 
In  their  stead  we  look  for  greater  economic  co- 
operation and  increased  trade.  The  Eandall 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  painstaking  study  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  The  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission have  been  submitted  to  the  President  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  form  the  basis  for  his 
proposals  to  the  Congress  on  trade  matters.'  As 
the  greatest  market  and  the  largest  producer,  the 
Ignited  States  has  a  particular  responsibility  in 
this  field.  If  we  can  manage  a  sound  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  our  world  trade,  we  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  not  only  to  our  own 
strength  and  well-being  but  to  the  economic 
health  of  our  coworkers  among  the  other  free 
nations. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  changes  arising  from 
this  reexamination  of  policy  are  more  those  of 
emphasis  than  of  basic  positions.  The  deterrent 
aspect  of  our  security  program  has  always  been 
there,  but  it  was  not  given  the  priority  it  now 
has.  We  are  still  backing  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security,  and  we  propose  to  strengthen  it. 


"  For   principal   recommendations   of   Commission,   see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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The  Problem  of  a  Divided  Germany 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  colleagues  of 
Britain  and  France,  are  now  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Berlin  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  Soviet  division  of  Germany.  The  con- 
tinued division  of  that  nation  is  unwarranted  and 
unjust,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  time  a  united,  free 
and  democratic  Germany  was  restored  to  its  place 
in  the  community  of  Western  Europe. 

We  are  convinced  that  any  practical  plan  of 
defense  for  Western  Europe  must  include  pro- 
visions for  the  defense  of  Western  Germany.  And 
we  cannot  visualize  a  defense  of  Western  Germany 
that  does  not  call  for  the  participation  of  West 
Germans. 

We  give  our  utmost  support  to  a  European 
Defense  Community,  a  project,  I  might  add,  which 
has  encountered  steady  and  bitter  opposition  from 
the  Kremlin.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  bitter  op- 
position, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ambitions  in 
Western  Europe  with  which  such  a  defense  com- 
munity will  interfere. 

Thus  far,  the  Soviet  representatives  at  Berlin 
have  brought  forward  nothing  new.  In  response 
to  our  demand  for  free  elections  throughout  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Molotov  has  proposed  a  plebiscite. 
The  Soviet  representative  also  urged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  Bonn,  which  is  a  freely  elected 
government,  and  the  puppet  regime  in  East  Ger- 
many be  considered  as  equal  for  the  purposes  of 
treaty  negotiation. 

No  thinking  person  could  take  Mr.  Molotov's 
plebiscite  proposal  seriously.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  that  he  expected  anyone  to  do  so.  It  was 
basically  a  propaganda  maneuver,  and  it  has 
failed,  due  to  the  skilled  diplomacy  of  Secretary 
Dulles  and  his  Western  colleagues.  Interestingly, 
the  Soviet  behavior  at  the  conference  has  been 
more  relaxed  and  less  aggressive  than  any  re- 
corded during  the  period  of  Stalin's  control. 
While  this  superficial  change  is  welcome,  we  have 
yet  to  encounter  any  evidence  of  a  basic  modifica- 
tion in  Soviet  policy.  Wlien  Molotov  says  no,  his 
voice  is  softer.     But  the  answer  is  still  no. 

Until  there  is  a  change  in  the  substance,  as  well 
as  the  tone  of  the  Soviet  response,  the  real  peace 
we  seek  remains  a  hope,  and  a  goal  to  strive  for. 
Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  any  dictatorship,  how- 
ever ruthless,  can  forever  suppress  the  human 
spirit.  God  will  prevail  against  those  who  deny 
him.  The  captive  system  can  neither  match  nor 
stand  against  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
strength  of  a  free  society. 

Sooner  or  later  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  will 
recognize  this,  or  recognition  will  be  forced  upon 
them  by  those  they  have  enslaved.  Then,  we  will 
reap  the  reward  for  the  sacrifices  we  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  at  that  point,  we  will  realize  that  peace  was 
well  worth  the  effort. 
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Foreign  Ministers'  Discussions  Continue 


Following  are  texts  of  further  statements  made 
hy  Secretary  Dulles  during  the  Foreign  Ministers'' 
Conference  uihich  opened  at  Berlin  on  January  S5, 
together  ivith  the  texts  of  Soviet  drafts  of  a  gen- 
eral European  treaty  and  an  auxiliary  proposal 
regarding  Germany :  ^ 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  5 

Press  release  58  dated  February  8 

Since  our  meeting  yesterday,  I  have  read  tlie 
transcript  of  Mr.  Slolotov's  remarks  and  have 
studied  his  proposal.'  I  can  still  find  no  en- 
couraging interpretation  of  what  we  heard  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The  basic  impression  wliich  strikes  me  is  this: 
Mr.  Molotov  is  afraid  of  genuinely  free  elections 
in  the  East  Zone.  He  is  afraid  that  the  18  mil- 
lion Germans  in  the  East  Zone,  if  given  a  chance 
to  speak,  would  overwhelmingly  reject  the  present 
imposed  regime.  Mr.  Molotov  has  good  reason 
to  be  afraid. 

Consequently,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has 
categorically  rejected  the  proposals  for  genuinely 
fi'ee  elections  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  Western  Powers.  In  its  place  he  proposes  his 
own  blueprint.  In  the  name  of  peace,  he  pro- 
poses a  method  for  extending  the  solid  Soviet  bloc 
to  the  Rhine.  In  the  name  of  what  he  calls  de- 
mocracy, he  has  set  forth  the  classic  Communist 
Eattern  for  extinguishing  democracy  as  that  word 
as  been  understood  for  2,000  years. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Soviet  proposal  is  the 
so-called  government  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  That  government  was  put  in  office  by 
Soviet  power.  It  was  confirmed  in  office  by  Soviet 
power.  If  it  had  not  been  for  elements  of  22 
Soviet  divisions,  including  tanks  and  armored 
cars,  it  would  have  been  forcibly  ejected  from 
power  by  the  workers  who  in  their  desperation 
rose  up  against  it  last  June.^ 

It  is  that  regime  which  under  the  Soviet  plan 
would  negotiate  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the 
government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
However,  the  scales  are  to  be  still  further  weighted 

'  For  texts  of  earlier  statements,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
8, 1954,  p.  179,  and  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  222. 

'  Ibid.,  Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  228. 

'  For  texts  of  statements  regarding  East  Berlin  demon- 
strations, see  ibid.,  July  6,  1953,  p.  8. 


in  favor  of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime,  because  it 
is  provided  by  the  Soviet  plan  these  initial  nego- 
tiations shall  also  involve  "wide  participation  of 
democratic  organizations." 

In  tlie  Soviet  dictionary  the  words  "democratic 
organizations"  have  a  clear,  precise  meaning. 
They  mean  those  front  organizations — captive 
trade  unions,  youth  organizations,  women's  or- 
ganizations— which  promote  the  Communist  pur- 
poses without  openly  presenting  themselves  to  the 
people  in  their  true  guise. 

It  is  under  these  auspices  that  there  would  be 
prepared  the  "all-German  electoral  law"  and  the 
establishment  of  election  conditions. 

We  can  visualize  in  advance  the  type  of  elec- 
tions upon  which  the  East  German  regime  would 
insist,  because  we  already  know  those  conditions 
from  its  past.  I  have  already  told  of  the  election 
conditions  which  were  established  in  East  Ger- 
many wiiere  the  voters  were  compelled  by  armed 
force  and  penalties  to  go  to  the  polls  and,  when 
there,  were  compelled  to  put  in  the  ballot  box  a 
list  of  nam.es  which  liad  been  previously  prepared 
for  them  and  which  was  made  public  only  on 
election  day. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  plan  expressly  stipulates  in 
Communist  language  that  the  election  conditions 
would  in  fact  be  what  they  were  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.  The  election  must  be  so  conducted  as  to 
assure  its  so-called  "democratic"  character.  It 
must  provide  for  the  participation  "of  all  demo- 
cratic organizations."  It  must  preclude  "pres- 
sure upon  voters  by  big  monopolies,"  and  it  must 
exclude  from  voting  privilege  any  organizations 
which  by  Soviet  standards  are  of  a  Fascist  or 
militaristic  nature. 

If  we  take  the  tragic  pattern  which  has  spread 
all  over  Eastern  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  Red 
armies,  it  does  not  require  much  wit  to  see  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  anyone  who  dares  to 
express  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  commu- 
nism is  automatically  deemed  a  Fascist  or  a  mili- 
tarist or  a  monopolist. 

If  this  system  were  to  be  applied  to  Western 
Germany,  no  organization  opposing  the  Commu- 
nists or  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Communists, 
which  are  the  same  thing,  would  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  elections. 

It  would  only  be  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Communi.st-front  organizations  which  under  Mr. 
Molotov's  plan  would  participate  in  the  elections. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
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ister  would  protest  that  his  plan  does  not  really 
involve  the  sovietization  of  Western  Germany. 

I  recall  that  in  the  October  1939  speech  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,*  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister explained  that  the  mutual  assistance  pacts 
which  he  had  recently  negotiated  with  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  "no  way  implies  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
as  some  foreign  newspapers  are  trying  to  make 
out.  ...  we  declare  that  all  the  nonsensical 
talk  about  the  sovietization  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries is  only  to  the  interest  of  our  common  enemies 
and  all  anti-Soviet  provocateurs." 

The  memory  of  what  happened  within  a  few 
months  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  of 
having  seen  that  same  pattern  extend  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  use  of  the  methods 
which  the  Soviet  proposal  prescribes  for  Ger- 
many, will,  I  hope,  explain  some  skepticism  at  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  restoring  freedom  to 
Germany. 

Mr.  Molotov  is  too  intelligent  to  believe  that  the 
people  or  government  of  West  Germany  would 
accept  his  proposals  or  that  the  three  Western 
Powers  would  suggest  that  they  do  so.  The  West- 
ern German  Bundestag,  representing  70  percent 
of  the  entire  German  people,  has  unanimously  re- 
fused to  accept  the  East  German  regime  as  having 
any  legitimate  status  or  right  to  speak  for  the 
people  of  East  Germany. 


STATEMENTS  OF  FEBRUARY  9 

Press  release  62  dated  February  11 

First  Statement  (after  90-minut6  speech  by  Mr. 
Molotov)  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  heard  nothing  new, 
I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Second  Statement:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  could 
be  questioned  if  it  were  said  that  we  had  not  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  security.  I  have  just  dug 
out  before  me  five  speeches  which  I  have  made 
around  the  table  January  26,  January  30,  February 
2,  February  3,  and  February  ■4,  all  of  which  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  security.  I  think  these 
speeches  make  clear  that  it  is  our  concept  of  se- 
curity that  military  establishments  should  be 
created  on  a  community  basis  where  force  will  not 
be  used  by  the  dictation  of  a  single  state  or  of  a 
single  person,  but  only  under  circumstances  which 
unite  several  states  in  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  common  peril  from  aggi'ession. 
That  is  our  concept  of  security. 

I  have  expressed  it  practically  every  time  I  have 
spoken  with  reference  to  this  point  two  of  the 
agenda,  and  I  would  be  glad,  if  it  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  to  have  reproduced  the  extracts 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  speech  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton by  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt.  U.  S.  Ambassador  at  Mos- 
cow, see  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union,  1933-39,  p.  786. 


from  these  five  speeches,  in  case  they  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  proposed  that 
Germany  should  be  left  a  power  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  with  a  limited  national  force  such  as  was 
provided  for  by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Germany  thus  becoming  a  balance  of 
jjower  in  Europe,  perhaps  playing  one  side  against 
the  other,  is  not  a  concept  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  United  States.  And  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  matter  also,  there  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  difference  and  nothing  that  was  said 
suggests  to  me  that  it  could  be  reconciled.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  support  the  point  of  view  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  that  while  these  prob- 
lems must  be — I  think  they  will  be — finally  solved, 
it  will  not  advance  us  very  far  if  we  continue  at 
this  particular  conference  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  what  has  already  been  said.  We  shall 
have  a  chance  to  think  over  what  has  been  said, 
but  I  think  it  is  much  more  useful  to  think  over 
what  has  been  said  rather  than  to  hear  it  said 
time  after  time. 

The  Foreign  Minister  may  also  recall  that  in  one 
of  my  previous  interventions  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  under  the  United  Nations  a  security 
system  which  the  United  States,  at  least,  does  not 
treat  as  nonexistent.  It  provides,  article  2,  sec- 
tion 4 : — "All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  .  .  .""  That  applies  to 
the  United  States  and  to  all  of  us  here. 

Article  2,  subdivision  6,  provides: — "The  Or- 
ganization shall  ensure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security."    That  applies  to  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  proceed  here  on  the 
assumption  that  these  solemn  agreements,  that 
bear  our  signatures,  are  nonexistent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  as  ade- 
quately as  we  can  deal  with  it  here,  and  I  again 
repeat  my  endorsement  of  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Eden. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  10 

Press  release  64  dated  February  11 

Since  Mr.  Molotov  has  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  the  United  States  can  be  an  "observer,"  I 
thought  it  would  be  in  order  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  his  plan.** 

The  proposals  submitted  are  in  two  parts,  one 
of  which  deals  primarily  with-  Germany  and  the 
other  of  which  represents  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
European  treaty  on  collective  security. 

The  jjaper  with  reference  to  Germany  contains 

"  Post,  p.  269. 
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tlie  statement :  "That  we  shall  continue  our  efforts 
to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  German  problem,"  and 
that,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  do. 

Then  the  paper  in  its  paragraph  2  goes  on  to 
repeat  the  proposal  which  has  heretofore  been 
made  a  number  of  times  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  so-called  occupa- 
tion forces  from  East  and  West  Germany. 

There  is  one  translating  question  which  I  would 
like  to  raise.  In  paragraph  2  (B)  there  is  a  ref- 
erence to  putting  the  occupation  forces  back  in 
case  security  in  Germany  is  threatened.  The 
English  text  reads :  ".  .  .  in  case  the  security  of 
either  part  of  Germany  is  threatened  .  .  ."  and 
I  understand  the  Russian  text  reads  ".  .  .  In  case 
the  security  in  either  part  of  Germany  is  threat- 
ened. .  .  ."  In  other  words,  I  interpret  that  par- 
agraph 2  (B)  to  relate  to  internal  security,  but  I 
would  be  hajDpy  to  have  confirmation  of  that  point 
from  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Mr.  MoLOTOv :  I  would  ask  you  to  be  guided  by 
the  Eussian  text. 

Mr.  Dulles  :  That  confirms  my  view,  then,  that 
the  proposal  with  reference  to  Germany  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  heretofore  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  delegation. 

It  makes  it  relevant,  therefore,  only  for  me  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  before  by  me  and  othere 
around  this  table :  That  the  proposal  would  leave 
West  Germany  and  consequently  much  of  Western 
Europe  exposed  to  any  threat  of  external 
aggression. 

A  third  paragraph  of  this  paper  contemplates 
the  calling  of  another  conference,  and  it  is  per- 
haps in  order  for  me  in  this  connection  to  say 
what  I  have  said  before;  namely,  that  it  seems 
whenever  we  have  a  conference  which  is  unable  to 
settle  anything,  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that 
we  have  another  conference,  and  a  conference 
tvhich  can  only  breed  other  conferences  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  That  is  a  rather  disheartening 
conclusion. 


Draft  Implies  Replacement  of  NATO 

The  second  paper  is  the  text  of  a  proposed  gen- 
eral European  treaty  on  collective  security  in 
Europe.  Since  the  United  States  would  pre- 
sumably not  be  a  j^art  of  that  treaty,  my  observa- 
tions are  riot  directed  primarily  to  "the  actual  text 
of  the  treaty,  although  there  are  certain  implica- 
tions in  it  which  do  affect  the  United  States.  It 
is  perhaps  implicit  in  the  draft,  although  not  en- 
tirely clear,  that  it  is  designed  to  replace  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  assume  that  from  the 
provisions  of  articles  7  and  perhaps  10,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  in  intro- 
ducing his  text,  made  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  "as  resembling  in  many  ways 
the  anti-Comintern  Pact  which  led  to  the  unleash- 
ing of  the  Second  World  War."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that  the 


fate  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  shall  be  any  better 
than  that  of  the  anti-Comintern  Pact." 

So,  I  presume,  although  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  his 
proposed  treaty  for  European  collective  security 
would  be  in  reality  a  replacement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  United  States  certainly  cannot  take  offense 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  European  countries  should  get  together 
for  their  own  collective  security  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  I  think,  has  never  intruded  itself  as  an 
unwanted  participant  in  European  affairs,  and 
we  do  not  have  any  intentions  of  doing  so  in  the 
future. 

The  American  people  have  a  very  deep  and 
legitimate  interest  in  Europe.  Most  of  us  derive 
from  Western  Europe.  We  share  the  culture  and 
traditions  and  religion  of  Western  Europe,  and 
there  are  many  bonds  which  tie  us  very  closely  to- 
gether. But  we  do  not  feel  that  on  that  account 
we  have  any  right  to  demand  participation  in 
European  aifairs. 

The  United  States  sent  its  armed  forces  to 
Europe  in  the  First  World  War  when  the  West 
was  threatened  by  Germaji  militarism  under  the 
Kaiser.  We  delayed  somewhat  in  doing  so.  But 
at  the  urgent  appeal  and  desire  of  the  threatened 
peoples  of  Western  Europe,  and  because  our  own 
interests  became  involved,  we  did  participate  and 
certainly  contributed  to  the  final  defeat  of  the 
German  militarists  represented  by  the  Kaiser. 

When  that  war  was  over,  we  took  our  troops 
home  at  once.  Then  the  same  story  was  repeated 
under  Hitler  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  again, 
after  some  delay  and  when  the  danger  not  only 
to  Western  Europe  but  also  the  Soviet  Union  was 
innnense,  and  when  we  ourselves  seemed  threat- 
ened, we  made  a  gigantic  effort  of  putting  troops 
and  supplies  in  Europe  to  help  to  save  Europe 
from  the  renewed  militarism  of  Germany. 

And,  after  tlie  Second  World  War  we  with- 
drew all  our  forces  from  Europe,  except  a  rela- 
tively small  number  who  were  required  for  oc- 
cupation purposes  in  Germany. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  in  this  centui'y,  we  have 
sent  forces  back  to  Europe  and  again  the  reason 
was  that  there  were  many  in  Europe  who  were 
afraid  and  who  asked  us  to  do  so.  That  fear  is, 
I  imagine,  a  fear  which  cannot  be  allayed  by  new 
words  and  new  jiromises,  because  the  fear  was  in- 
spired by  a  country  which  was  already  bound  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  not  to  use  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  independence  of  any 
state.  Whether  that  fear  will  be  allayed  by  any 
repetition  of  that  pledge  is  not  for  me  to  decide. 

Division  of  Europe 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  participation  in 
the  present  defense  of  West  Europe  to  which  I  now 
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refer  caused  the  division  of  Europe.  That  is  one 
of  these  strange  reversals  of  history,  the  upside- 
down  talks,  to  which  unfortunately  we  have  had 
to  accommodate  ourselves.  Evei-yone  knows  that 
the  division  of  Europe  was  created  before  the  ac- 
tion to  which  I  refer  and  tliat  our  action  was  taken 
only  because  of  the  division  of  Europe. 

It  cannot,  I  tliink,  be  forgotten  that  wlien  the 
United  States  proposed  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
involved  the  contributions  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  that  plan 
was  initially  made  available  to  all  of  the  European 
States.  It  was  at  that  juncture  that  the  Soviet 
satellites,  under  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  not  jjermitted  to  share  in  that  plan.  Per- 
haps if  that  plan  had  been  carried  out  in  its  orig- 
inal scope,  it  would  have  prevented  the  division 
of  Europe,  or  at  least  mitigated  the  division  of 
Europe,  which  unfortunately  was  intensified  by 
the  Soviet  action. 

The  division  of  Europe,  I  am  afraid,  comes 
from  causes  which  considerably  antedate  the  or- 
ganization of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
proposed  European  Defense  Community.  It  goes 
back  to  the  date  when  the  Soviet  control  initially 
confined  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  itself,  was  extended 
to  a  vast  area  which  now  includes  one-third  of 
the  human  race. 

I  recall  the  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  which  the 
Soviet  Union  made  in  1939  with  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
at  the  time  described  in  language  which  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  second  preamble  of  the 
proposed  new  European  treaty. 

The  pacts  with  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
Mr.  Molotov  said  on  October  31,  1939,  "strictly 
stipulate  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of 
signatory  states  and  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference in  each  others  affairs." 

The  second  preamble  to  which  I  refer  speaks  of 
the  "respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  states  and  non-interference  in  their  internal 
affairs." 

What  quickly  happened  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  has  gone  on  and  on  and  has,  I  suggest, 
created  the  division  to  which  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  refers.  It  is  a  division  between  those  who 
have  been  absorbed  and  tlie  others  who  do  not 
want  to  be  absorbed. 

"Wliether  or  not  the  Soviet  proposal  of  today 
will  obliterate  that  division  in  Europe  is,  as  I  say, 
something  which  is  primarily  to  be  considered  by 
other  states  than  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  are 
determined  that  we  will  not  be  absorbed. 

SOVIET  PROPOSALS  OF  FEBRUARY  10 

Draft  General  European  Treaty 

With  a  view  to  safeguarding  peace  and  security  and 
preventing  aggression  against  any  state  in  Europe,  wltli 
a  view  to  strengthening  international  cooperation  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  principles  of  respect  for  tlie  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  states  and  of  noninterference  in  their 
internal  affairs, 

Seeliing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  groups  of  Euro- 
pean states  directed  against  other  European  states,  which 
gives  rise  to  friction  and  strained  relations  among  nations, 
and  to  achieve  concerted  action  by  all  European  states 
in  safeguarding  collective  security  in  Europe, 

The  states  of  which  guided  by  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  shall  conclude  a 
general  European  treaty  on  collective  security  in  Europe 
containing  the  following  basic  provisions  : 

1.  The  treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  European  states 
without  regard  as  to  their  social  systems,  which  recognize 
the  purposes  and  assume  the  obligations  arising  out  of 
tlie  treaty. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  a  united,  pacific,  demo- 
cratic German  state,  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  can  be  parties  to  the 
treaty  enjoying  equal  rights.  It  is  understood  that  after 
the  unification  of  Germany  the  united  German  state  can 
become  a  party  to  the  treaty  on  the  general  terms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  collective  security  in 
Europe  shall  not  impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Four 
Powers— the  USSR,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France — in  regard  to  the  German  problem  which  is  to  be 
settled  in  the  manner  previously  determined  by  the  Four 
Powers. 

2.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  undertalse  to  refrain  from 
any  attaclis  against  one  another  and  also  to  refrain  from 
having  recourse  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  their 
international  relations  and,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  and  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security 
in  Europe  any  dispute  that  may  arise  among  themselves. 

3.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  consult  among  them- 
selves whenever,  in  the  view  of  any  one  of  them,  there 
shall  arise  the  danger  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
in  order  to  take  effective  steps  to  remove  the  danger  and 
to  maintain  security  in  Europe. 

4.  An  armed  attack  in  Europe  against  any  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  treat.v  by  any  state  or  group  of 
states  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all  the  parties. 
In  case  of  such  attack,  each  one  of  the  parties,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense, shall  assist  the  state  or  states  which  had  been 
so  attacked  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
and  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  in 
Europe. 

5.  The  parties  undertake  jointly  to  discuss  and  deter- 
mine at  an  early  date  the  procedure  under  which  assist- 
ance, including  military  assistance,  shall  be  rendered  by 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  in  case  there  should  arise  in 
Europe  a  situation  requiring  a  collective  effort  for  the 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

C.  The  parties  shall  immediately  send  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  information 
concerning  the  activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

7.  The  parties  undertake  not  to  take  part  in  any  coali- 
tion or  alliance  or  conclude  any  agreement  the  purposes 
of  which  would  contradict  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  on 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

S.  For  the  purpo.se  of  holding  the  consultations  among 
the  parties  provided  for  by  the  treaty  and  of  considering 
the  matters  arising  out  of  the  problem  of  safeguarding 
security  in  Europe,  the  following  shall  be  provided  for : 

(A)  The  holding  of  periodical  and,  whenever  required, 
of  special  conferences  at  which  each  of  the  states  shall 
be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  government  or  by 
some  other  specially  designated   representative ; 

(B)  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  consultative 
political  committee  whose  task  shall  be  the  drafting  of 
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appropriate   recommendations   for    the    governments    of 
the  parties ; 

(C)  The  establishment  of  a  military  consultative  body 
vehose  terms  of  reference  shall  be  determined  in  due 
course. 

9.  Recoprnizing  the  special  responsibility  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
the  parties  shall  invite  the  Governments  of  the  USA  and 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  to  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  bodies  set  up  under  the  treaty,  as  observers. 

10.  The  present  treaty  shall  not  impair  in  any  way  the 
oblisations  contained  in  the  international  treaties  and 
agreements  amons  the  European  states,  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  the  present  treaty. 

11.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  shall  be  fifty  years. 

Auxiliary  Proposal  Regarding  Germany 

1.  The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  undertake  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  German  problem 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  maintaining  peace 
and  national  freedom  and  also  to  observe  the  rights  of 
all  other  European  states  interested  in  preventing  any 
state  from  violating  their  national  interests  and  security. 

2.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  the  reunification  of  Germany  along  democratic 
and  peaceful  lines  the  following  measures  shall  be  carried 
out : 

(A)  The  occupation  forces  shall  be  withdrawn  simulta- 
neously from  the  territory  of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  within  a  period  of  six  months  with  the  exception 
of  limited  contingents  left  to  perform  protective  functions 
arising  out  of  the  control  tasl<s  of  the  four  powers:  the 
USSR  in  regard  to  Eastern  Germany  and  the  USA,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard  to  Western 
Germany. 

The  strength  of  such  contingents  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  the  four  powers. 

(B)  The  powers  which  at  present  are  exercising  occupa- 
tion functions  in  Germany  shall  have  the  right  to  move 
in  their  forces  in  case  the  security  in  either  part  of 
Germany  is  threatened:  the  USSR  in  regard  to  Eastern 
Germany,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in 
regard  to  Western  German.v. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  order 
and  defense  of  frontiers  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  shall  have  police  units 
the  strength  and  armaments  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  among  the  four  powers. 

Inspection  groups  comprising  representatives  of  the 
four  powers  shall  be  formed  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Germany  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  shall  assure  the  neutralization  of 
Germany  and  the  creation  of  conditions  favorable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  in  the  interests  of  con- 
solidating peace  in  Europe,  the  four  powers  shall  take 
urgent  steps  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
collective  security  among  the  European  states  which  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  guarantees  against  aggression  and 
the  violation  of  peace  in  Europe.  To  this  end  the  four 
powers  have  agreed  to  take  the  initiative  of  convening 
an  appropriate  conference  of  European  states. 


German  Government  Furnishes 
Hospital  for  Korea 

Press  release  65  dated  February  12 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  signed  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  February  12  a  German 
Red  Cross  hospital  will  shortly  become  part  of  the 
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U.  N.  Command  medical  complement  and  join  in 
the  humanitarian  task  of  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war-torn  Korea.  Acting  Secretary 
Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  Ambassador  Heinz  L. 
Krekeler,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  signed  the  agreement  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  whose  fa- 
cilities will  be  made  available  for  the  treatment  of 
civilians  and  military  personnel. 

Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  offered  the  hospital  to  President  Eisen- 
hower in  April  1953  during  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. The  President,  acting  for  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment in  its  capacity  as  the  Unified  Command  in 
Korea  pursuant  to  "the  U.  N.  resolution  of  July  7, 
19.50,^  accepted  the  offer  of  the  hospital. 

The  offer  of  the  hospital  unit  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  gratifying  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Nevertheless,  by  providing  a  Red  Cross  hospital, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  once  again 
given  expression  to  its  belief  in  and  support  for 
the  high  ideals  of  the  United  Nations.  This  fur- 
ther evidence  of  solidarity  with  the  objectives  and 
principles  of  the  international  organization  and 
with  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  rehabili- 
tate Korea  brings  the  German  people  in  a  closer 
bond  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  free  world.  The  additional  medical  services  of 
the  German  Red  Cross  unit  will  fill  a  great  and 
continuing  need  to  restore  the  health  and  spirit 
of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea.  Tlie  U.  S.  Government 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  this  significant  humani- 
tarian endeavor. 

The  hospital  staff  comprises  some  80  civilian 
doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  recruited  in  Ger- 
many by  the  German  Red  Cross,  a  recognized  na- 
tional aid  society  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Part 
of  the  staff  has  already  arrived  in  Korea,  and  the 
full  complement,  together  with  hospital  unit,  is 
expected  to  be  in  Korea  by  mid-February.  The 
hospital  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  200  beds; 
its  eventual  planned  capacity  is  400.  The  sup- 
plies, services,  and  any  additional  equipment  need- 
ed for  its  operation,  which  it  is  not  feasible  for  the 
Federal  Republic  to  provide,  will  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Republic  will 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  to  the  hospital. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OP 
GERMANY  CONCERNING  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
RENDERED  BY  A  GERMAN  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL 
IN  KOREA 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   acting   as   the   Unified    Command   pursuant  to 

'  Bulletin  of  July  17, 1950,  p.  83. 
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the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of  July 
7,  1950,  has  designated  the  Commander  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commander" ) ; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  desires  to  lend  humanitarian  assistance  in  Ko- 
rea and  therefore  proposes  the  dispatch  of  a  Ked  Cross 
hospital  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Hospital")  and 
its  staff  of  civilian  personnel  to  Korea ; 

Whereas  Article  27  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick 
in  Armed  Forces  in  the  Field  of  August  12,  1949  sets  out 
procedures  which  the  two  Governments  are  willinK  to 
employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  humanitarian  pro- 
posal of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ; 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have 
entered  into  the  present  agreement: 

Article  I 

1.  The  German  Red  Cross  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  as  a  recognized  national  aid  society  shall,  on 
the  instructions  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  furnish  a  Hospital 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  United  Nations  operations 
in  Korea.  The  Hospital  will  devote  its  facilities  to  the 
care  of  civilians  to  the  extent  found  feasible  by  the  Com- 
mander. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  as  the  Unified  Command,  gives  its  authorization 
to  the  rendering  of  assistance  by  the  Hospital  and  shall 
request  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
give  the  notification  to  the  adverse  Party  provided  for  in 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  2,  Article  27  of  the 
above-mentioned  Geneva  Convention. 

Article  II 

1.  The  Hospital  shall  be  placed  nnder  the  control  of 
the  Commander.  Its  internal  operations,  administration, 
and  disciplinary  control  shall  be  vested  in  the  Head  of 
the  Hospital,  subject  to  all  orders,  directives,  and  policies 
of  the  Commander.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  with 
such  orders,  directives,  or  policies,  they  shall  be  accepted 
and  carried  out  as  given,  but  formal  protest  may  be 
pre.sented  subsequently. 

2.  The  German  personnel  of  the  Hospital  shall  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  German  Red  Cross. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  assist  the  Hospital  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  furnish  the  Hospital  with  available  materials,  sup- 
plies, services,  and  facilities,  including  transportation  to 
and  from  Korea  and  such  local  services  as  are  normally 
supplied  by  the  Commander  to  like  units,  which  the  Hos- 
pital requires  for  its  operations  and  which  it  is  not 
feasible  for  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  furnish. 

3.  In  protecting  and  caring  for  the  Hospital,  the  Com- 
mander shall  apply  the  same  standards  as  he  applies  to 
like  imits  under  his  jurisdiction,  taking  into  account  its 
humanitarian  mission  as  a  medical  unit  of  a  recognized 
national  aid  society. 

4.  The  Commander,  in  so  far  as  possible,  will  provide  for 
unimpeded  communications  between  the  Hospital  and  the 
competent  German  authorities. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
maintain  accounts  of  the  materials,  supplies,  services,  and 
facilities  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Hospital. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


shall  reimburse  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  United  States  dollars,  upon  the  presentation  of 
statements  of  account  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  such  materials,  supplies,  services, 
and  facilities.  Issues  of  materials  and  supplies  to  the 
Hospital  will  not  operate  to  transfer  title  in  advance  of 
reimbursement. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  make  tech- 
nical and  administrative  arrangements  regarding  the  fur- 
nishing of  materials,  supplies,  services,  and  facilities,  and 
the  accounting  and  reimbursement  therefor. 

4.  Classified,  specialized,  or  scarce  items  furnished  to 
the  Hospital  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  returned  upon  request,  at  the  termination 
of  the  activities  of  the  Hospital  under  this  Agreement,  as 
a  credit  to  the  account  of  the  Hospital. 

If  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
determines  that  materials  or  supplies  furnished  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
desired  for  retention,  such  materials  or  supplies  may  be 
offered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and,  if  accepted,  their  residual  value  as  determined 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Ho.spital. 

5.  Settlement  of  obligations  for  materials,  supplies, 
services,  and  facilities  received  by  the  Hospital  from 
other  governments,  whether  directly  or  through  the  Com- 
mander, shall  be  a  matter  for  consideration  between  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
such  other  governments. 

Article  V 

The  requirements  of  the  Hospital  for  Korean  currency 
will  be  supplied  under  arrangements  approved  by  the 
Commander :  provided,  however,  that  settlement  of  any 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  use  of  such  currency  will  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  between  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  competent  authorities  of 
Korea. 

Article  VI 

1.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  Agreement  agrees  not 
to  assert  any  claim  against  the  other  party  for  injury 
or  death  of  its  personnel,  or  for  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  property  or  property  of  its  personnel  caused  in 
Korea  by  personnel  of  the  other  party.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  personnel  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  lie  defined  as  personnel 
of  the  Hospital  and  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shall  include  the  property 
of  the  German  Red  Cross. 

2.  Claims  of  any  other  government  or  its  nationals 
against  the  Government  or  nationals  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  or  vice  versa  shall  be  a  matter  for 
disposition  between  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  such  other  government  or  its 
nationals. 

Article  VII 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
render  to  the  Hospital  such  available  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  its 
activities  and  its  reemployment. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon  the  date 
of  signature  thereof,  and  shall  apply  to  all  materials, 
supplies,  services,  and  facilities  furnished  or  rendered 
before,  on,  or  after  that  date,  to  all  claims  referred 
to  in  Article  VI  arising  before,  on,  or  after  that  date, 
and  to  all  technical  and  administrative  arrangements 
concluded  pursuant  to  Article  IV  before,  on,  or  after 
that  date. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned,  being  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Agreement. 


February  22,    1954 
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DONE  at  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  February,  1954, 
in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  German  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authentic. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA: 

Walter  B.  Smith 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY: 

Heinz  L.  KEEKEnjSK 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  Exchange 
Program  With  West  Germany 

Press  release  44  dated  February  2 

The  arrival  in  New  York  of  16  West  German 
government,  labor,  press,  and  community  leaders 
on  February  4  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram with  Western  Germany  under  wliicli  nearly 
11,000  exchanges  have  taken  place.  The  program 
is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  State's  exchange 
program  with  70  countries  of  the  free  world  whose 
jDurpose  is  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States  in  otlier  countries  and  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries. 

The  Government-financed  exchange  program 
with  Germany  began  with  the  arrival  in  tliis 
country  on  February  4,  1949,  of  seven  German 
Government  officials  to  make  a  6-month  study  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in  this 
country.  Today  three  of  the  members  of  that 
group  occupy  important  German  diplomatic  posts 
abroad,  while  the  other  members  are  in  important 
Federal  or  state  positions.  Dr.  Heinrich  Knapp- 
stein  is  German  consul  general  in  Chicago,  Dr. 
Rolf  May  is  an  economic  attache  in  the  German 
Diplomatic  Mission  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Horst 
Pommerening  is  secretary  of  Embassy  in  the 
German  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India.  Dr.  Karl 
Mommer  is  cliairman  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  the  West  German  Parliament  and  a 
member  of  tlie  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  Strasbourg.  Miss  Anna 
Beyer  is  now  an  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Bonn,  while  Dr.  Friedrich  Piemann  and  Dr. 
Gerhard  Mueller  hold  important  positions  in  the 
state  governments  of  Bremen  and  Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg. 

The  gi'oup  of  Germans  arriving  in  this  country 
on  the  anniversary  date  includes  two  officers  of 
taxpayers'  associations  in  the  German  States  of 
Hesse  and  Lower  Saxony,  four  women's  affairs 
secretaries  of  West  German  trade  unions,  an 
editor  of  the  newspaper  Rheinische  Post  in  Diis- 
seldorf ,  the  editor  of  a  photography  magazine,  and 
a  team  of  eight  community  leaders  fi'om  the  South 
German  industrial  city  of  Villingen.     The  Villin- 


gen  team  is  the  thirty-fifth  such  community  team 
from  Western  Germany  to  visit  the  United  States 
under  this  program  since  early  1951 ;  it  will  make 
an  intensive  study  of  cooperative  civic  action  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  citizens  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  Eugene,  Oreg. 

The  program  has  been  extremely  well  received  in 
Western  Germany.  A  public  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted in  1952  indicated  that  West  Germans  con- 
sider their  fellow  citizens  who  have  visited  this 
country  as  by  far  the  most  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation about  tlie  United  States.  On  October 
10,  1951,  the  West  German  Parliament  expressed 
its  sujjport  for  the  concept  of  educational  exchange 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  made 
provision  for  a  program  under  which  each  year 
more  than  100  representative  Americans  have  been 
invited  to  visit  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  Ger- 
man Government. 


French  Shippers  Study 
U.S.  Freight  Handling 

American  methods  of  freight  handling  and 
transshipping  of  bulk  cargoes  between  different 
kinds  of  carriers  are  being  studied  by  eight 
French  forwarding  agents  and  shippers,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  announced  on 
January  20. 

Tlie  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Foa  under  its 
productivity  and  technical-assistance  program. 
The  French  National  Productivity  Committee  and 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transport, 
joint  sponsors  of  the  project  with  Foa,  believe 
that  the  study  of  modern  methods  of  terminal 
handling  and  f  reiglit  transshipment  in  the  United 
States  can  contribute  to  the  more  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  defense  materiel,  consumer  goods,  and 
raw  materials  in  France. 

Following  their  arrival  in  this  country  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  the  French  team  is  undertaking  a  6-week 
study  of  the  handling  and  transshipment  of 
freight  in  terminals,  port  installations,  airports 
and  factory  rail  sidings,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  bulk  items,  perishable  commodities,  munitions, 
and  heavy  equipment.  Their  studies  include  liai- 
son between  railroads  and  factories,  military  de- 
pots, and  other  establishments;  labor-management 
relations;  warehousing,  refrigeration,  and  fast 
handling  of  perishables;  methods  for  expediting 
customs  formalities  and  for  minimizing  bulk 
breaking  at  points  of  entry;  and  customs  control 
procedures  with  regard  to  materials  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  industrial  processing. 

Tlirough  the  facilities  of  the  French  Transport 
Coordination  Committee,  the  findings  of  this  study 
are  expected  to  be  used  in  an  organized  drive  to 
introduce  improved  freight-handling  techniques 
at    all    transshipment    points    throughout    the 
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French  transport  system.  The  team's  report  will 
be  disseminated  by  the  French  National  Produc- 
tivity Committee  and  is  expected  to  reacli  all 
French  industrial  and  commercial  firms  interested 
in  the  efiicient  shijpment  of  goods  at  lower  cost. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of 
Mindszenty  Imprisonment 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  4 

The  following  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
was  sent  on  February  1  to  Frederic  L.  Vorheck, 
Executive  Chairman^  United  Catholic  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Freeing  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Mr.  Vorbeck:  I  have  your  telegram  of 
January  twenty-third  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Catholic  Organizations  for  the  Freeing  of  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty.  We  in  the  free  world  have  not 
forgotten  tliat  this  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty's  trial  and  imprisonment  by 
the  Communist  authorities  in  Hungary. 

The  unjust  nature  of  the  proceedings  against 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
the  American  people.  They  regarded  the  attack 
upon  him  as  a  blow  against  religious  freedom  in 
Himgary  and  an  unprincipled  attempt  to  destroy 
spiritual  and  moral  influences  in  that  country. 

The  Communist  assault  upon  religious  liberty 
and  leadership  in  Hungary  lias  failed,  however,  to 
turn  the  Hungarian  people  from  their  faith  in 
God.  The  plight  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  of 
other  churchmen  who  liave  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  has  not  been  forgotten.  Tlieir 
situation  continues  deeply  to  concern  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  to  evoke  the  sympathy  of  the  free 
world.  Despite  the  constraints  of  person  and 
silence  imposed  on  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  other 
church  leaders  by  their  persecutors,  the  spirit  of 
these  men  has  defied  confinement  by  the  totalitar- 
ian State.  It  has  become,  indeed,  a  symbol  of 
faith  and  freedom  for  our  times. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Release  of  John  Hvasta 

Press  release  61  dated  February  10 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  hy  Secre- 
tary Dulles  to  John  Hvasta  following  Mr.  Hvasta's 
release  from  Czechoslovakia: ' 

Febrtiart  6, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  Hvasta  :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  yester- 
day that  you  were  safely  on  your  way  home  and 

'For  a  statement  regarding  the  return  of  Mr.  Hvasta 
from  imprisonment  in  Czechoslovakia,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  251. 


want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I  am  that  your 
long  period  of  suffering  has  come  to  an  end. 

Your  case  has  been  followed  closely  by  me  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  us  to  know  that  at  long  last  our 
efforts  in  your  behalf  have  borne  some  fruit. 
Above  all,  I  hail  your  own  efforts  on  behalf  of 
your  own  freedom. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


President  Asks  Governors 
To  Visit  Korea 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  February 
9  from  President  Eisenhoioer  to  Dan  Thornton, 
Governor  of  Colorado,  %oho  is  chairman  of  the 
Governors^  Conference  1954: 

Dear  Dan  :  Otu-  country,  as  you  know,  has  an 
important  stake  in  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties there  last  July,  we  have  continued  to  improve 
its  military  position  and  have  also  assumed  the 
task  of  helping  to  rebuild  its  war-torn  economy. 
The  results  of  these  endeavors  will  profoundly  af- 
fect our  leadership  and  prestige  in  the  Far  East 
and  indeed  throughout  the  free  world. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  short  visit  to  Korea  by  a 
select  group  of  State  executives  who  are  constantly 
in  direct  touch  with  the  American  people  would  be 
highly  beneficial.  Their  personal  evaluation  of 
our  progress  would  provide  the  public  with  the 
essential  knowledge  and  broad  understanding  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

Accordingly,  I  would  be  deeply  appreciative  if 
you,  together  with  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  could  go 
to  Korea  on  or  about  April  1  and,  upon  your  re- 
turn, give  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  there  based 
on  first-hand  observation.  Will  you  canvass  your 
Committee  and  advise  me  which  Governors  wish 
to  make  the  trip  ? 

With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Letters  of  Credence 

Costa  Rica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Costa  Eica, 
Antonio  A.  Facio,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  February  9.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
59  of  February  9. 


february  22,   1954 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:  Part  I' 


hy  Harry  N.  Hotoard 


I.  SOME  OLD  PROBLEMS  IN  A  NEW  SETTING 

Basic  Problems  and  Considerations 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1953  the  United 
States  continued  to  be  confronted  with  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  in  the  vast  area  of  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  As  in  the 
past,  whether  directly  or  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  problems  have  ranged 
from  broad  and  fundamental  issues — such  as  the 
emergent  nationalism  of  the  peoples  of  this  area, 
with  their  urge  toward  self-determination,  self- 
government  or  independence;  the  economic  de- 
velojJment  of  underdeveloped  territories;  and 
questions  of  mutual  security  and  assistance — to 
the  special  problems  involved  in  North  Africa, 
Anglo-EgyiDtian  and  Anglo-Iranian  differences, 
the  persistent  Israeli-Arab  controversies,  the  ques- 
tion of  Kashmir,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  peoples  and  states  of  this  part 
of  the  world  continued  to  be  under  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  passing  of  Premier  Stalin 
and  the  emergence  of  Premier  Malenkov  failed 
to  alter  the  picture  in  any  basic  sense,  whatever 
the  change  in  tactics,  as  indicated  in  the  Malenkov 
statement  of  August  8,  1953. 

Although  President  Eisenhower  made  no  spe- 
cific reference  to  problems  arising  from  the  Near 

'  For  backsTound  see  Harry  N.  Howard,  "The  De- 
velopment of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
1945-19.51,"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1951,  p.  809,  and  Nov. 
26,  1951,  p.  839  (also  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  4446),  and  "The  Development  of  United 
States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa, 
1951-1952,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  19.52,  p.  891,  and  Dec. 
15,  1952,  p.  936  (also  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  4851)  ;  Henry  A.  Byroade,  "U.  S.  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Middle  East,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1952, 
p.  931.  For  a  convenient  review  of  various  problems 
in  the  U.  N.  Security  Council,  see  U.  N.  doc.  S/3  175, 
Feb.  8, 1954. 


East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  January  20, 1953,  he  did  state :  ^ 

Conceiving  the  defense  of  freedom  like  freedom  itself 
to  be  one  and  indivisible,  we  hold  all  continents  and 
peoples  in  equal  regard  and  honor.  We  reject  any  in- 
sinuation that  one  race  or  another,  one  people  or  another, 
is  in  any  sense  inferior  or  expendable. 

There  was  a  similar  note  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  of  February  2  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  "the  policy  we  embrace  must  be 
a  coherent  global  policy.  The  freedom  we  cherish 
and  defend  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas  is  no 
different  from  the  freedom  that  is  imperiled  in 
Asia."  ^  Dedicated  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would  "en- 
vision all  peaceful  methods  and  devices — except 
breaking  faith  with  our  friends."  Nor  would  the 
United  States  "acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any 
people  in  order  to  purchase  fancied  gain  for 
ourselves." 

In  his  first  report  to  the  American  people  on  for- 
eign policy  problems,  on  January  27,^  Secretary 
Dulles  touched  on  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,  pointing  out  the  great  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  area  and  the  troublesome 
issues  which  had  come  to  the  American  doorstep 
and  laying  stress  on  the  Soviet  and  Communist 
threat. 

There  were  other  indications  of  the  American 
concern,  especially  with  the  basic  problems  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  When  Prince  Faisal,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia,  called  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  March  2,°  the  President  not 


=  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1953,  p.  169. 

=  lUd.,  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  207. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

'Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1953,  p.  440.  Prince  Faisal  called  on 
Secretary  Dulles  on  the  same  day  for  a  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest. 
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only  expressed  his  "great  pleasure  at  having  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  so  distinguished  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  country  with  which  the  United 
States  enjoys  especially  close  relations,"  but  ex- 
pressed "his  concern  over  some  evidence  that  there 
had  lately  occurred  a  deterioration  in  relations  be- 
tween the  Arab  nations  and  the  United  States." 
He  added  that  "it  would  be  his  firm  purpose  to 
seek  to  restore  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  trust 
which  had  previously  characterized  these  relations 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Arab  leaders  would  be  in- 
spired by  the  same  purpose."  President  Eisen- 
hower alluded  to  "the  many  strong  educational  and 
cultural  ties"  between  the  Arab  world  and  the 
United  States  and  was  confident  that  this  was  "a 
foundation  of  good  will  on  which  to  build  during 
the  coming  years  to  mutual  advantage."  The 
President  also  stressed  his  personal  interest  "in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
other  States  in  the  Near  East." 

Visit  of  Secretary  Dulles 

President  Eisenhower  was,  indeed,  "keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia."  On  March  9,  Secretary  Dulles 
announced  that  the  President  had  asked  him  to 
go  personally  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  "to 
show  our  friendship  for  the  Governments  and  peo- 
ples of  these  areas,"  and  to  obtain  firsthand  im- 
pressions of  their  problems.  It  was  the  first  visit 
ever  paid  to  the  area  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 
Accompanied  by  Mutual  Security  Director  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Byroade,  and  others.  Secretary  Dulles  visited 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Libya  between  May  9  and  May  29." 

Mr.  Dulles  reported  on  his  journey  to  the  na- 
tion on  June  1 '  and  declared  it  "high  time  that 
the  United  States  Government  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,"  indicating 
that  the  situation  in  that  area  of  the  woi"ld  called 
for  "urgent  concern."  The  Secretary  had  arrived 
at  a  number  of  conclusions.  He  noted,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  most  of  the  peoples  of  this  area 
wei'e  "deeply  concei'ned  about  political  independ- 
ence for  themselves  and  others."  They  were  sus- 
picious not  only  of  the  "colonial  powers"  but  also 
of  the  United  States  because,  it  was  thought,  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  in  Nato  required 
it  "to  preserve  or  restore  the  old  colonial  interests 
of  our  allies."  Mr.  Dulles  was  convinced  that 
American  policy  had  become  "unnecessarily  am- 
biguous" in  this  matter,  and  he  stressed  that  the 
Western  Powers  could  "gain,  rather  than  lose, 
from  an  orderly  development  of  self-govern- 
ment." 


Secondly,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  the  popular  demand 
for  better  standards  of  living,  a  demand  which 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  He  believed  that  the 
United  States  could  usefully  help  in  finding  a 
solution  of  this  problem  "by  contributing  ad- 
vanced technical  knowledge  about  transport,  com- 
munication, fertilization,  and  use  of  water  for 
irrigation"  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Dulles  believed  "that  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  allay  the  deep  resentment 
against  it  that  has  resulted  from  the  creation  of 
Israel."  The  Arab  peoples,  he  said,  were  "afraid 
that  the  United  States  will  back  the  new  State  of 
Israel  in  aggressive  expansion";  they  were  "more 
fearful  of  Zionism  than  of  communism."  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  fearful  lest  ultimately  the 
Arabs  might  try  to  push  it  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  stood  by  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  25,  1950,  as  to  violations  of 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines.  He  also  said  that  the 
leaders  in  Israel  themselves  "agreed  with  us  that 
United  States  policies  should  be  impartial  so  as 
to  win  not  only  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Israeli  but  also  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  and  that  the 
United  States  would  seek  such  policies.  There 
was  need  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  achieve- 
ment of  which  would  require  concessions  on  the 
part  of  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  and  the 
Secretary  declared  that  the  LTnited  States  would 
not  "hesitate  by  every  appropriate  means  to  use  its 
influence  to  promote  a  step-by-step  reduction  of 
tension  in  the  area  and  the  conclusion  of  ultimate 
peace."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  now  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Defense 
Organization  was  a  matter  for  the  future,  not  an 
immediate  possibility. 


Basic  Problems  in  the  United  Nations 

As  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  the  new 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  made  general  reference  to 
problems  arising  from  areas  like  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa.  Among  other  things, 
for  example,  he  declared :  * 

The  efforts  of  the  governments  to  control  and  moderate 
those  conflicts  that  constitute  an  immediate  danger  to 
world  peace — and  above  all  the  "East-West"  conflict — 
must  command  first  attention  in  day-to-day  decisions. 
However,  side  by  side  with  those  conflicts,  or  underly- 
ing them,  two  fundamental  trends  in  human  society  are 
apparent  which  must  determine  the  long-term  direction 
of  our  efforts.  One  of  the  trends  is  directed  towards 
wider  social  justice  and  equality  for  individuals.  The 
other  is  directed  towards  equality  and  justice  between 
nations,  politically  but  also  in  the  economic  and  social 
sense. 


'Ibid.,  Mar.  23,   1953,  p.  431;   Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  605; 
May  18, 1953,  p.  707. 

'  Ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  831. 


'  U.N.  doe.  A/2404,  si,  xii. 
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There  is  the  further  general  recognition,  of  the  vital  im- 
portance, for  sound  development  of  the  world  community, 
of  orderly  progress  of  the  nations  towards  a  state  of  full 
economic  development,  self-government  and  independence. 
And,  finally,  international  co-operation  is  recognized  as 
an  essential  instrument  for  a  guided  development 
towards  greater  social  justice  within  the  nations. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  social  justice 
and  equality  of  political  and  economic  rights  among 
nations — or  what  may  be  called  international  equality — 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  technical  and  special  problems 
subordinated  to  the  more  urgent  one  of  collective  security. 
This  attitude  is  understandable  and  correct,  but  only 
in  a  short-term  perspective.  International  equality  and 
justice  are  prerequisites  of  the  domestic  social  develop- 
ment of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and,  together,  they 
are  the  decisive  factors  if  we  are  to  build  a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom.  No  system  of  collective  security  can  be 
built  with  sufficient  strength  unless  the  underlying  pres- 
sures are  reduced — and  those  pressures  can  be  mastered 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in  meeting  the  demands 
for  international  justice  or  internal  social  justice. 

The  Secretary-General  added  that  "the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  assist  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  its  efforts  to  promote  the  observance  of 
human  rights  should  be  recognized  as  contribu- 
tions to  world  peace  which  are  just  as  basic  as  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  collective  security." 


II.  SOME  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS, 

The  Greek  Problem 

The  United  States  was  no  longer  confronted 
with  significant  Greek  political  questions  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Even 
that  of  the  Greek  children,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  spring  of  1953,  did  not  arise  in  the 
old  forms.* 

In  his  remarks  befoi'e  the  General  Assembly  on 
September  21,  Ambassador  Alexis  Kyrou,  head 
of  the  Greek  delegation,  touched  on  the  Soviet 
"peace  offensive"  and  noted  the  jjersistent  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  satellites  to  cooperate  with  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  in  the  repatriation  either 
of  the  Greek  children  or  of  other  Greek  nationals. 
His  comments  on  the  problem  of  Cyprus  were 
also  of  interest ;  after  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
problem,  Mr.  Kyrou  said :  " 

My  Government  .  .  .  does  not  at  this  moment  contem- 
plate bringing  the  matter  before  this  Organization,  since 
it  is  convinced  that  the  close  relations  that,  so  happily, 
exist  between  Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom  malie  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  not  to  underestimate  either  the  re- 
sources of  diplomacy  or  the  political  foresight  of  our 

'  For  details  see  H.  N.  Howard,  "Greeli  questions  in  the 
Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly",  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  252 ;  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  293.  At  the  Eighth 
Session  only  $5,000  was  set  aside  for  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  connection  with  the  problem 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/553).  As  part  of  the  Soviet  peace  of- 
fensive, the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  announced  on  Oct.  6 
that  it  was  prepared  to  repatriate  600  Greek  children  to 
Greece. 

'°Ti.N.  doc.  A/PV.  439,  pp.  65-71,  especially  para- 
graph IS. 


British  friends.  My  Government  definitely  prefers  the 
method  of  friendly  bilateral  discussion,  since  that  is  war- 
ranted by  the  very  nature  of  our  long-standing  cordial  re- 
lations with  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  the  felicitous 
identity  of  purpo.se  which  has  always  animated  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries.  It  is  our  ardent  hope  that  these  views 
are  shared  by  our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that 
they,  also,  consider  the  taslc  that  lies  ahead  as  a  worthy 
object  on  which  to  exert  their  statesmanship.  Tlie  door 
will  always  be  open  for  us  to  go  before  a  judge,  if  the 
ordinary  processes  of  friendly  conversations  prove  to 
be  of  no  avail. 

The  changed  situation  with  respect  to  Greece  was 
underlined  on  February  28,  1953,  when  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  Tripartite  Pact 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  political  and 
military  consultation,  economic,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural collaboration,  and  pacific  settlement  of  any 
disputes  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  Soviet  "peace  offensive"  did  not 
seriously  impress  the  members  of  the  new  Balkan 
Entente,  despite  the  later  exchanges  of  ambassa- 
dors between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other.  As 
King  Paul  of  Greece  indicated  during  the  visit 
whicli  he  and  Queen  Frederika  made  to  the  United 
States  in  October-December  1953,  Greece  was  de- 
termined "that  the  unity  of  purpose  and  under- 
standing that  we  are  forming  in  Eastern  Europe" 
should  not  be  "exclusive"  but  should  "become  a 
message  of  hope  and  daring  possibility  to  some  of 
our  neighbors."  " 

Early  in  November  the  three  nations  established 
a  permanent  secretariat  to  deal  with  matters  of 
common  interest,  and  on  November  20  it  was  an- 
nounced that  agreement  had  been  achieved  among 
the  respective  general  staffs  "on  all  questions  re- 
lated to  the  common  defense  of  the  three  friendly 
countries  in  the  event  of  aggression."  The  United 
States,  of  course,  welcomed  the  Entente  between 
its  two  Nato  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia,  as  a  contribution  to  international 
peace  and  security  both  in  Southeastern  Europe 
and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
"peace  offensive,"  Bulgaria  on  June  22  substan- 
tially accepted  the  standing  Greek  proposal  that 
a  mixed  commission  consider  Bulgarian-Greek 
frontier  difficulties.^^  A  meeting  was  held  on 
July  10,  and  by  September  17,  the  dispute  with 
respect  to  the  disputed  islets  of  Alpha,  Beta  and 
Gamma  in  the  Evros  River  appeared  to  be  on  the 
road  toward  settlement.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  discussions  of  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  fol- 
lowing a  conciliatory  statement  by  Bulgarian  Pre- 
mier Chervenkov  on  September  8  and  the  reply 

"  For  text  of  King  Paul's  remarks  of  Oct.  29,  1958,  see 
Bt'lletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  671.  King  Paul  also  ad- 
dressed a  special  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Nov.  3,  1953. 

^  The  Albanian  Government  proposed  a  mixed  com- 
mission in  a  communication  of  November  12  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations.  Like  Bulgaria, 
it  had  rejected  similar  projiosals  in  1949. 
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of  the  Greek  Government  on  September  21.  The 
situation  along  the  northern  frontiers  had  become 
normalized  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  November 
26,  Ambassador  Kyrou  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  United  Nations  observers  in 
Greece  from  six  to  three  and  to  continue  their 
services  through  July  31,  1954;  the  budget  re- 
quirement was  estimated  at  $49,000.  ^' 

On  October  12  the  United  States  and  Greece 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  joint  use 
of  Greek  air  and  naval  bases  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  "  Two  weeks 
later,  on  October  26,  the  Soviet  Union  protested 
to  the  Greek  Govermnent,  charging  it  with  partici- 
pation in  the  alleged  Nato  plans  for  the  prepa- 
ration "of  a  new  war"  by  making  Greece  "a 
foreign  military  base,  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  maintaining  peace  and  international  security." 
The  Soviet  Government  therefore,  could  not — 

but  draw  the  attention  of  the  Greek  Government  to  the 
fact  that  the  conversion  of  the  territory  of  Greece  into 
a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  aggressive  North  At- 
lantic Bloc  creates  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  Greek  Government  thereby  assumes 
grave  responsibility  for  this  step  leading  to  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  international  situation. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  filed  a  similar  protest 
on  October  29,  and  the  Albanian  Government  sent 
one  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  October  31.  The  Greek  Government  replied  to 
the  Soviet  note  on  November  12  indicating  that 
the  Soviet  position  was  quite  unfounded,  since  the 
agreement  with  the  United  States  did  not  change 
the  situation  in  the  Balkan  region  and  was  merely 
a  supplement  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  collective  security 
enshrined  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Greek  note  also  stated  that  Greece,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  ideal  of  peace  and  international 
cooperation,  had  learned  through  experience  that 
constant  vigilance  was  imperative  and  did  not  per- 
mit any  slackening  of  defensive  measures. 

The  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits  in  1953 

During  his  visit  to  Turkey  on  May  25-26,  1953, 
Secretary  Dulles  noted  that  the  United  States  con- 
sidered Turkey  one  of  its  "staunchest  allies"  and 
appreciated  "the  share  of  the  Turkish  people  in 
measures  to  defend  their  great  democracy."  The 
American  Congress  and  peof)le,  he  said,  were 
aware  of  Turkish  efforts  "to  strengthen  a  free  and 
independent  Middle  East,"  and  admired  the  "he- 
roic performance"  of  the  Turkish  Brigade  in 
Korea.  Turkish  membership  in  Nato,  like  that  of 
Greece,  was  welcomed,  and  the  United  States  was 

"U.  N.  docs.  A/CN.  7/SC.  1/52  and  A/C.  5/570;  see 
the  Seventh  Periodic  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mili- 
tary Observers  in  Greece,  dated  Oct.  1,  1953  (U.N.  doc. 
A/CN.  7/SC.  1/51). 

"  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  863. 
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"happy  to  have  this  association  with  a  nation 
which  has  the  courage  and  discipline  required  to 
strengthen  our  common  cause  and  act  as  a  bulwark 
in  the  defense  against  communism." 

The  problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  end  of  the  "great  debate" 
of  October  1946,^^  was  raised  once  more  with  the 
Turkish  Government  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  May 
30,  although  there  was  nothing  essentially  new  in 
the  Soviet  proposals.  It  was  only  a  few  days  after 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Dulles  that  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  handed  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow a  formal  communication  concerning  the 
Straits,  indicating  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
been  considering  its  relations  with  neighboring 
states  and,  among  other  matters,  the  status  of 
Soviet-Turkish  relations. 

The  Soviet  note  referred  to  the  denunciation 
of  the  Soviet-Turkish  treaty  of  December  17, 
1925,  and  to  the  ensuing  discussions,  during  which, 
on  June  7,  1945,  as  a  price  for  a  new  treaty  of 
"friendship"  similar  to  those  being  made  with 
the  states  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  asked  for  retrocession  of  the 
Kars-Ardahan  district  in  eastern  Anatolia.  The 
note  also  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  "elimination  of  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
might  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Bosphorus,"  had  raised  the  problem  of  the 
Turkish  Straits.  The  demands  at  the  time  had 
included  (1)  bases  in  the  Straits,  (2)  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  new  convention  of  the  Straits  by  the 
Black  Sea  Powers  and  (3)  joint  defense  of  the 
Straits  by  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  now  felt,  however,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  had  "been  unduly 
grieved"  in  these  matters,  with  consequent  dele- 
terious effects  on  Soviet-Turkish  relations.^^  As 
the  Soviet  note  went  on  to  say,  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  S.S.R.s  in  the  interests  of  preserving 
good  neighborly  relations  and  strengthening  peace 
and  security  in  the  region,  had  now  found  it  pos- 
sible to  renounce  their  claims  on  Turkish  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
reviewed  its  policy  as  to  the  problem  of  the  Turk- 
ish Straits  and  "deemed  it  possible  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  the 
Straits  under  conditions  which  would  be  equally 
acceptable  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Tur- 
key." Consequently  the  Soviet  Union  now  had 
"no  territorial  claims  against  Turkey." 

The  Turkish  Government  did  not  reply  to  the 
Soviet  note  until  July  18,  since  it  desired  to  give 
appropriate  study  to  the  problem.     After  repeat- 

"  For  background  see  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Prohlem  of  the 
Turkish  Straits,  Department  of  State  publication  2752, 
pp.  36-45.  47-68. 

"  The  Soviet  position  in  1945-46  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  taken  in  the  Hitler-Rihbentrop-Molotov 
discussions  of  Nov.  12-13,  1940 ;  see  H.  N.  Howard,  "Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  during  World  War 
II,"  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  63. 
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ing  the  text  of  the  Soviet  note,  the  Turkish  reply 
acknowledged 

with  satisfaction  the  statement  in  which  the  Ussr  Gov- 
ernment states  that  the  Ussh  has  no  territorial  claims 
on  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  states  that  the 
interest  in  preserving  good  neighborly  relations  and 
strengthening  peace  and  security  to  which  the  above 
statement  refers,  fully  corresponds  with  interests  which 
always  have  been  shown  and  will  continue  to  be  shown 
by  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  underline,  in  connection  with  the  above, 
that  the"  question  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits,  as  is  known 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  is  regulated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Montreux  Convention. 

Two  days  later  on  July  20,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment presented  another  note  on  the  Straits  to  Am- 
bassador Hozar  in  order,  evidently,  to  keep  the 
subject  alive.  The  new  note  had  a  special  bear- 
ing on  Turkish-American  and  Anglo-Turkish 
relations : " 

The  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  informed 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Ankara  that  between  July  22-27, 
United  States  naval  units,  consisting  of  ten  ships,  includ- 
ing two  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  four  minesweepers,  and 
one  landing  craft,  will  visit  the  port  of  Istanbul. 

Following  this  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  the  Soviet  Embassy  that  between  July  27  and 
August  3,  British  naval  vessels,  consisting  of  22  units, 
including  three  cruisers,  four  destroyers,  six  minesweep- 
ers and  four  landing  vessels  will  visit  the  port  of  Istanbul. 

In  connection  with  this  report  of  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  one  cannot  but  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  recently  entry  into  ports  in  the  Black  Sea 
Straits  by  units  of  foreign  navies,  including  large  naval 
vessels,  has  become  more  frequent,  and  that  the  above- 
mentioned  visits  to  the  port  of  Istanbul  by  10  American 
naval  vessels  and  22  British  naval  vessels  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  military  demonstration. 

The  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  hoped  "to  re- 
ceive additional  information"  from  Turlrey  with 
regard  to  the  visit  of  these  warsliips  to  Istanbul. 
The  Turkish  Government  replied  to  the  Soviet 
note  on  July  24,  merely  stating  tliat,  under  articles 
14  and  17  of  tlie  Montreux  Convention,  there  was 
full  freedom  for  courtesy  visits  of  warships,  both 
as  to  tonnage  and  composition,  and  that  it  was 
"impossible  to  interpret  the  frequency  of  these 
visits  as  anytliing  other  tlian  an  auspicious  mani- 
festation of  tlie  bonds  of  friendship  that  exist  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  states  wliose  naval  units  are 
invited  to  make  the  visits  in  question."  Tliis  being 
the  situation,  and  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Montreux  Convention,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  been  notified  of  the  visits,  the 
Turkisli  Government  was  "astonished"  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  "found  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest supplementary  information  of  a  nature  that 
could  be  construed  to  be  a  sort  of  interference  in 
a  matter  whicli  international  custom  leaves  to  the 
discretion  of  the  states  concerned." 


On  July  31  the  Soviet  Government  presented 
another  note  to  Turkey,  reiterating  its  communi- 
cation of  July  20  and  reviewing  the  Turkish  reply. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Government  summarized 
tlie  data  as  to  the  visits  of  foreign  warships  in 
the  Straits  since  1945,  as  follows:  ^* 

1950 33  warships,  197,000  tons  displacement 

1951 49  warsliips,  378,800  tons  displacement 

1952 69  warshiijs,  587,727  tons  displacement 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1953,  it  was 
stated,  sixty  warships,  of  more  than  300,000  tons, 
had  visited  in  tlie  region  of  the  Straits.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Government  indicated  that  in  recent 
years  the  visits  of  "large  formations  of  foreign 
warships  to  tlie  Black  Sea  Straits"  had  considera- 
bly increased.  Tliese  visits  had  reached  such  a 
high  level  that  the  Soviet  Government  felt  its  re- 
quest for  additional  information  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government  could  not  be  regarded  as  "unusual 
or  unexpected."  But  the  Turkish  Government, 
in  view  of  its  July  24  note,  did  not  consider  a 
reply  necessary. 

Premier  Malenkov's  address  before  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  August  8 
which  touched,  among  other  things,  on  problems 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  generally  and  on 
Soviet-Turkish  relations  in  particular,  is  of  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  the  Soviet-Turkish  exchange 
with  respect  to  the  Straits  and  of  the  Soviet  "peace 
offensive."    Premier  Malenkov  said: 

In  everybody's  memory  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  Government  of  Turkey.  This 
statement  establishes  essential  prerequisites  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good-neighborly  relations  if,  of  course,  the 
Turkish  side  is  to  show  in  its  turn  due  efforts  in  this 
direction.  The  improvement  of  relations  between  Tur- 
key and  the  Soviet  Union  would  undoubtedly  serve  the 
interests  of  both  sides  and  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  security  in  the  Black  Sea 
area. 

Premier  Malenkov  also  noted  the  Soviet  initia- 
tive in  proposing  the  exchange  of  envoys,  "after 
a  long  interval,"  with  Yugoslavia  and  Greece, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  "lead  to 
appropriate  normalization  of  relations  with  both 
co\intries"  and  "produce  useful  results." 

The  Turkish  Government,  however,  sensed  that 
behind  the  Soviet  moves  was  a  desire  to  weaken 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and,  in 
effect,  to  isolate  the  United  States  from  its  allies.^^ 


"  Under  article  17  of  the  Montreux  Convention  a  naval 
force  of  any  tonnage  or  composition  may  pay  a  courtesy 
visit  of  limited  duration  to  a  port  in  the  Straits  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Turkish  Government,  but  must  leave  by 
the  same  route  by  which  it  entered,  unless  it  fulfills  the 
conditions  for  passage  laid  down  in  articles  10, 14,  and  18. 


"  For  detailed  figures  concerning  both  commercial  and 

war  vessels  see  R^publique  Turque.  Minist&re  deS  Af- 
faires Etrang&res.  Rapports  Annuels  sur  le  Mouvement 
des  Navires  d  Trovers  les  Ditroits.  W.'iO.  ff. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  his  address  of  Septem- 
ber 21  in  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  re- 
peated all  the  familiar  charges  against  "the  aggressive 
North  Atlantic  bloc,"  and  then  stated :  "The  whole  course 
of  its  policy  from  its  earliest  days  proves  that  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  strengthen  good-neighbourly  relations  with 
other  countries  and  that  it  has  no  territorial  claims  on 
any  State,  including  its  neighbors"  (U.  N.  doc.  A/PV.438, 
pp.  51-61,  especially  paragraph  25). 

Turkey  was  elected  to  the  Security  Council  on  October 
5,  to  succeed  Greece. 
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On  October  20  the  American-constructed  naval 
supply  and  repair  base  at  the  Mediterranean  port 
of  Iskenderon  (Alexandretta),  which  had  been 
constructed  with  funds  from  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  was  turned  over  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  As  President  Bayar,  of  Turlcey, 
wlio  was  to  visit  tlie  United  States  in  January 
1954,  ^^  told  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 1,  1953,  Turkey  was  "working  earnestly  to 
make  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
more  effective,"  and  hoped  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  "freed  from  tlie  obstacles  which 
presently  impede  it."  He  added  that  "the  close  and 
cordial  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States"  grew  "stronger  with  each  day  that  passes." 
Turkey  was  receiving  "valuable  aid  from  this  pow- 
erful country,  and  great  understanding  in  every 
field." 

The  Problem  of  Iran 

The  United  States  was  also  concerned  during 
1953  with  the  problems  of  Iran,  involving  (1) 
the  country's  difficult  economic  and  financial  po- 
sition, (2)  the  normalization  of  Anglo-Iranian  re- 
lations, following  the  break  in  October  1952,  and 
(3)  the  oil  controversy. 

Even  before  President  Eisenhower's  inaugu- 
ration. Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  wrote  to  hnn, 
on  January  9,  1953,  asserting  that,  despite  its 
friendship  for  Iran,  the  United  States  had  pur- 
sued what  appeared  "to  be  a  policy  of  supporting 
the  British  Government"  and  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company.  U.  S.  assistance  had  been  given  to 
the  United  Kingdom  but  withheld  from  Iran,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  United  States  had  given  "at 
least  some  degree  of  support  to  the  endeavors  of 
the  British  to  strangle  Iran  with  a  financial  and 
economic  blockade."  Dr.  Mossadegh  then  sum- 
marized the  familiar  Iranian  position  in  the  oil 
controversy  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
administration  would  "give  most  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  Iranian  case  so  that  Iran  would  be  able 
to  attain  its  just  aspirations  in  a  manner  which 
will  strengthen  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  will 
renew  confidence  in  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  support  with  all  its  power  and 
prestige  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations."  President-Elect  Eisenhower  responded 
the  next  day,  indicating  that  his  own  impartiality 
had  not  been  compromised  in  any  way  and  that  he 
hoped  Iranian-American  relations  would  not  only 
be  "completely  free  of  any  suspicion"  but  "char- 
acterized by  confidence  and  trust  inspired  by 
frankness  and  friendliness." 

Dr.  Mossadegh  communicated  with  President 
Eisenhower  again  on  May  28,  once  more  expressing 
his  views  on  the  controversy  with  the  United  King- 
dom, and  complaining  that  no  change  seemed  "thus 

"  For  text  of  his  address  to  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  15, 1954,  p.  247. 


far  to  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
American  Government."  Among  other  things,  he 
recalled  that  the  Iranian  Government  had  been 
prepared  to  pay  compensation  to  the  Anglo- 
Ii'anian  Oil  Company  for  its  properties  in  Iran, 
in  such  amount  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  although  he  also 
noted  that  Iran  had  certain  claims  against  the 
Company.  The  Prime  IMinister  added  that,  as  a 
result  of  actions  taken  both  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  by  the  Company,  Iran  was  "now  facing 
great  economic  and  political  difficulties,"  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  situation  continued  there  might 
be  serious  consequences.  Although  Iran  was  grate- 
ful for  American  assistance,  it  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  solve  Iranian  problems  and  insure  world 
peace,  "which  is  the  aim  and  ideal  of  the  noble 
people  and  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  replied  on  June  29, 
reiterated  American  friendship  for  Iran  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  Iran  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence  and  that  the  Iranian  people 
would  be  "successful  in  realizing  their  national 
aspirations  and  in  developing  a  contented  and  free 
nation  which  will  contribute  to  world  prosperity 
and  peace."  It  was  essentially  because  of  that 
hope  that  the  United  States  had  made  earnest  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  eliminating  the  Anglo-Iranian 
differences  which  liad  developed  in  the  oil  contro- 
versy. But  the  failure  of  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  reach  agreement  as  to  compensation 
had  handicapped  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  help  Iran.  As  President  Eisenhower  stated, 
there  was — 

a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States,  even  among  Ameri- 
can citizens  most  sympathetic  to  Iran  and  friendly  to  the 
Iranian  people,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers  for  the  United  States  Government  to  extend  any 
considerable  amount  of  economic  aid  to  Iran  so  long  as 
Iran  could  have  access  to  funds  derived  from  tlie  sale  of 
its  oil  and  oil  products  if  a  reasonable  agreement  were 
reached  with  regard  to  compensation  whereby  the  large- 
scale  marketing  of  Iranian  oil  would  be  resumed.  Simi- 
larly, many  American  citizens  would  be  deeply  opposed  to 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  Government  of  Iranian 
oil  in  the  absence  of  an  oil  settlement. 

The  President  also  indicated  that  there  was  con- 
siderable American  sentiment  to  the  effect  that 
mere  compensation  for  losses  of  the  physical  assets 
of  a  firm  which  had  been  nationalized  would  not 
constitute  a  "reasonable  settlement."  Many  be- 
lieved that  "the  most  practicable  and  the  fairest 
means  of  settling  the  question  of  compensation" 
would  be  to  refer  it  "to  some  neutral  international 
body  which  could  consider  on  the  basis  of  merit 
all  claims  and  counter-claims."  The  President  was 
not  attempting  to  advise  the  Iranian  Government 
as  to  its  best  interests  but  was  trying  to  explain 
why  the  United  States  was  not  "in  a  position  to 
extend  more  aid  to  Iran  or  to  purchase  Iranian 
oil."  But  if  Iran  so  desired,  the  United  States 
hoped  to  be  able  "to  continue  to  extend  technical 
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assistance  and  military  aid  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  given  durinij  the  past  year,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent hoped  that  the  Iranian  Government  would 
take  such  steps  as  were  in  its  power  "to  prevent  a 
further  deterioration"  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  Iran.^^ 

The  situation  did,  in  fact,  become  worse,  and 
on  July  28  Secretary  Dulles  indicated  that  the 
growing  activities  of  the  illegal  Communist 
(Tudeh)  Party  in  Iran,  and  their  toleration  by 
the  Government,  had  caused  the  United  States 
"gi-eat  concern."  These  developments,  he  said, 
made  it  "more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
grant  assistance  to  Iran."  ^^  Dramatic  events 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks.  The  period  of 
August  15-22  witnessed  the  Shah's  decision  to  dis- 
miss Dr.  Mossadegh  and  appoint  General 
Fazlollah  Zahedi  as  Prime  Minister ;  Mossadegh's 
coup  d'etat  to  counter  this  move;  and  the  Shah's 
flight  and  triumphant  return  on  August  22,  after 
jjopular  demonstrations  and  action  by  loyal  ti'oops 
established  Zahedi  in  power  and  led  to  the  arrest 
and  subsequent  trial  of  Mossadegh. 

Prime  Minister  Zahedi  appealed  to  President 
Eisenhower  for  assistance  on  August  26.  After 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  the 
United  States  was  already  extending  to  his  coun- 
try, he  pointed  out  that  the  treasury  was  empty, 
foreign  exchange  exhausted,  and  the  national 
economy  deteriorating.  General  Zahedi  declared 
the  intention  of  his  Government  not  only  to 
strengthen  Iran  internally  but  also  to  improve  its 
international  position.  President  Eisenhower  on 
August  27  felicitated  the  Shah  and  expressed 
"continuing  good  wishes"  for  every  success  in  his 
efforts  to  "promote  the  prosperity  of  your  peo- 
ple and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Iran." 
In  a  letter  to  General  Zahedi,  the  President  ad- 
vised the  Prime  Minister  of  the  continued  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  independence  of  Iran  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  noting  that  he  had  author- 
ized U.  S.  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson  to  con- 
sult with  regard  to  American  aid  programs  in 
Iran.  On  September  1,  Ambassador  Henderson 
informed  the  Iranian  Government  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  make  available  $23,400,000 
for  technical  and  economic  aid  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  General  Zahedi  promised  that 
Iran  would  "expedite  the  fulfillment  of  programs 
designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Iran."  ^' 

A  few  days  later,  on  September  5,  President 
Eisenhower  made  available  $45  million  on  an 
emergency  basis,  to  be  used  for  immediate  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Iran,  in  addition  to  existing 
American  technical  assistance  and  military  pro- 

^  For  texts  of  these  exchanges,  see  ibid.,  July  20,  1953, 
p.  74. 

"  Ibid.,  Aug.  10, 195.3,  p.  178. 

"For  texts  of  these  exchanges,  see  ibid.,  of  Sept.  14, 
1953,  p.  349  fC. 


grams  in  Iran.  According  to  the  Wliite  House 
announcement :  ^* 

There  is  great  need  for  immediate  assistance  to  re- 
store a  measure  of  stability  and  establish  a  foundation 
for  greater  economic  development  and  improvement  in 
the  living  standards  for  all  of  the  people  of  Iran.  It  is 
hoped  that,  with  our  assistance,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  Internal  stability  of  Iran  which  will  allow  the 
development  of  a  healthy  economy  to  wliich  an  early 
effective  use  of  Iran's  rich  resources  will  contribute. 

But  it  was  also  evident  that  Iran's  economy, 
which  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  oil  industry,  had  to  be  put  in  order. 
At  the  request  of  Secretary  Dulles,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  worldwide  petroleum 
affairs,  left  for  Iran  on  October  15  to  study  the 
country's  oil  problems,  in  the  interest  of  facil- 
itating a  solution  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil 
controversy.^' 

Wlien  Secretary  Dulles,  on  October  22,  wel- 
comed Nazrollali  Entezam,  who  had  been  once 
more  designated  as  the  Ambassador  of  Iran  to  the 
United  States,  he  noted  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Shah  and  Premier  Zahedi,  Iran  was  ^^ — 

recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  Communist- 
abetted  disorders  and  is  striving  to  overcome  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations  which  have  come  about  during  the  past 
2  years.  The  United  States,  as  a  means  of  helping  Iran 
carry  out  urgent  measures  to  stabilize  her  economy,  has 
extended  $45  million  in  emergency  aid,  in  addition  to  that 
previously  granted  under  the  technical-cooperation 
program. 

These  measures  constituted  concrete  evidence  of 
American  concern  and  friendship  for  Iran  and 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  "Iran  pros- 
per as  an  independent  country  and  a  respected 
member  of  the  family  of  free  nations." 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iran 
since  October  had  been  moving  toward  resuming 
diplomatic  relations,  and  by  December  5  the  re- 
sumption of  relations  was  in  process.  It  was  also 
indicated  that  negotiations  would  soon  begin,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  a  solution  of  "the  differences 
concerning  oil  which  had  recently  caused  the 
darkening  of  relations  between  them,  and  thus 
restore  and  strengthen  their  old  friendship."  In 
his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  declared  that 
"old  friends"  like  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom 
sometimes  had  "estrangements,"  but  that  it  was 
"not  right  that  these  should  last  any  longer  than 
need  be." 


The  Anglo-Egyptian  Controversy 

The  United  States,  as  in  the  recent  past,  was 
concerned  with  issues  pertaining  to  Egypt  during 

"  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

"Ibid.,  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  553. 

"Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  590. 
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1953,  particularly  with  the  problems  involving 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Suez  Base. 
Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  survey  of  the  problems  of 
foreign  policy  on  January  27,  made  particular 
note  of  the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  sea- 
way "which  made  it  possible  for  Europe  to  be  in 
communication  with  Asia"  and  referred  to  the 
difficulties  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Egypt  concerning  its  control  and  defense." 

After  long  negotiations,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Egypt,  on  February  12,  1953,  i-eached  an 
agreement  concerniiig  self-determination  and  self- 
government  for  the  Sudan.=*  The  agreement  pro- 
vided: (1)  an  early  election  for  an  all-Sudanese 
Parliament,  supervised  by  a  Mixed  Electoral  Com- 
mission composed  of  seven  members  (three  Suda- 
nese, one  British,  one  Egyptian,  one  American, 
and,  as  Chairman,  an  Indian) ;  (2)  a  transitional 
period  of  full  self-government  of  not  more  than 
3  years,  in  oixler  to  enable  the  Sudanese  people 
to  exercise  their  self-determination  in  a  free  and 
neutral  atmosphere;  (3)  a  special  committee  to 
complete  the  "Sudanization"  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Police,  the  Sudan  Defense  Force,  etc., 
within  the  three-year  period;  (4)  election  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  decide  the  future  status 
of  the  Sudan  and  to  prepare  a  constitution;  (5) 
a  decision  on  the  future  of  the  Sudan  (a)  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  choosing  to  link  the  Sudan 
with  Egypt  in  any  form  or  (b)  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  choosing  complete  independence. 

Secretary  Dulles  congratulated  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Eden  and  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Fawzi 
on  February  14  concerning  the  agreement  as  to 
the  Sudan.-"  He  believed  that  the  settlement  was 
one  which  the  British,  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Sudanese  peoples  could  view  "with  equal  satis- 
faction as  appropriate  to  their  respective  inter- 
ests, and  as  providing  a  solid  foundation  for 
friendly,  mutually  beneficial  f  utui'e  relationships." 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  thought  the  accord  might 
well  be  "the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  more  fruitful  associations  in  an  area  of  critical 


"  Ibid.,  Feb.  9, 1953,  p.  214. 

"  For  text,  see  British  Information  Service,  The  Sudan, 
1S99-195S  (I.  D.  1179,  New  York,  195.3),  .54-57. 

"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1953,  p.  305.  Warwick  Perkins 
was  designated  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  repre.sentative  on 
the  Mixed  Electoral  Commission  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  and  departed  for  his  post  on  Mar.  19.  1953  (ibid., 
Apr.  6, 1953,  p.  493). 


importance  to  the  security  of  the  free  world." 
In  Mr.  Dulles'  view,  the  resolution  of  this  difficult 
problem  went  far  toward  creating  "an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  understanding  and  trust  in  the  Near 
East"  which  could  "only  result  in  great  benefits 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world." 

Foreign  Secretary  Eden  declared  on  Febru- 
ary 17  that  "complete  independence"  included 
the  right  of  the  Sudanese  to  choose  any  form  of 
association  with  any  other  state  "on  achieving 
self-determination."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
elections,  which  were  held  in  November  1953,  gave 
a  majority  in  the  bicameral  Sudanese  Parliament 
to  the  pro-Egyptian  National  Unionist  Party. 

No  solution  was  reached,  however,  in  the  Suez 
Base  negotiations,  which  were  renewed  in  April 
1953,  although  the  area  of  controversy  appeared 
to  be  narrowed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  in  a  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  December  17,  noted  that  formal 
negotiations  with  Egypt  had  ceased,  although  in- 
formal discussions  had  not.  Among  other  things, 
he  said : 

Naturally,  we  do  not  wish  to  keep  indefinitely  80.000 
men,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  over  £50,000,000  [$140,000,000] 
a  year,  discharging  a  duty  wliich  has  largely  fallen  on  us 
and  us  alone  of  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  preserving  the  international 
waterway,  the  Suez  Canal.  .  . . 

We  remain  convinced  that  it  is  In  our  interest,  military 
and  financial,  to  procure  the  redeployment  of  our  forces 
in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  action  will  be  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
merits  of  the  problem  and  the  solution  will  not  be  dictated 
either  by  the  violence  of  our  foreign  enemies  or  the  pres- 
sure of  some  of  our  best  friends. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  23,  the  first  anniversary  of 
Egypt's  Liberation  Day,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a  message  to  President  Naguib,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  view  that  Egypt  now  had  "the  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  its  destiny  of  strengthening 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East  and 
thereby  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind."  ^° 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs.  Part 
II  of  his  article,  dealing  with  Palestine,  North 
Africa,  and  Kashmir,  toill  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

» Ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  178. 
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Mission  to  the  Middle  East 


hy  Eric  Johnston 

Special  Representative  of  the  President''- 


I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you  about  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  and  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  Since  last  October  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  as  the  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  a  very 
literal  sense,  I  am  a  man  with  a  mission ;  and  it 
is  that  mission  which  I  would  like  to  explain  and 
discuss  with  you  fellow-friends  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  this  forum,  I  know  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  background  of  affairs  against  which  the 
aims  of  my  mission  must  be  viewed  and  evaluated. 
All  of  you  know  the  recent  history  of  the  i-egion; 
all  of  you  are  cognizant  of  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts which  have  produced  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  area;  and  all  of  you  believe,  I  am 
sure,  that  economic  and  social  progress  for  the 
peoples  of  the  region  will  be  neither  swift  nor  sure 
so  long  as  tensions  and  uncertainty  exist. 

The  task  given  to  me  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  intended  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  main  causes  of  this  tension  and  un- 
certainty. My  mission  has  a  limited,  specific,  and 
clear-cut  purpose :  To  f urtlier  a  constructive  pro- 
posal for  developing  the  pliysical  and  economic 
resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  four  countries  which  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  waters  of  that  ancient  stream  and  in  the 
lands  through  which  it  flows.  These  countries  are 
Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel. 

As  you  know,  I  have  already  made  one  visit 
to  those  countries,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
anotlier  in  the  near  future.  On  the  first  visit,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  I  was  able  to  enlist  their  interest 
in  the  suggestions  I  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  serious  consideration  that 
has  been  given  them  since  then.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  many  difficulties  lie  ahead,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  my  second  visit  with  real  hope  that 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned  will 
perceive  the  advantages  and  benefits  inherent  in 

'  Remarks  made  before  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Middle  East  at  New  York  City  on  Jan.  28. 


our  proposal  and  find  it  possible  to  cooperate. 

The  Jordan  Valley  project — and  I  do  not  want 
to  call  it  a  "plan" — is  embodied  in  a  report  pre- 
l^ared  for  the  United  Nations  by  an  eminent  firm 
of  American  engineers,  which  envisions  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  and  power  works  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  If  the  conception  of  comprehensive 
valley  development  embodied  in  this  report  were 
to  become  reality,  it  would  bring  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  literally  into  bloom,  provide  an  economic 
base  on  the  land  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  start  a  flow  of  electric  energy  into  areas 
where  it  is  now  totally  unknown,  and  contribute 
in  many  other  ways  to  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

On  the  face  of  it,  our  support  of  these  proposals 
represents  a  considered  step  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  a  step  calculated  to  further 
a  constructive  and  forward-looking  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  people  of 
the  region  are  confronted.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
fident that  the  basic  conception  is  a  sound  one,  a 
fair  one,  and  a  reasonable  one.  I  believe  that  it 
offers  a  solid  basis  for  real  progress  in  an  atmos- 
phere relieved  of  some  of  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts which  impede  progress  in  the  area  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  there  are  some  in  this  country,  and  some 
in  the  Middle  East,  who  profess  to  see  in  our  pro- 
posals regarding  the  Jordan  Valley  certain 
Machiavellian  motivations.  Perhaps  this  was 
only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  tense  political 
situation  which  exists  today  between  the  Arab 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  any  fair  and  considered  analysis 
of  the  proposal  itself  would  quickly  dispel  all 
such  fears. 


U.  S.  Interest  in  the  Area 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  to  a  group  as 
well  informed  as  you  the  vital  interest  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  en- 
gaged, as  we  all  know,  in  a  historic  struggle  with 
forces  dedicated  to  an  ideology  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  our  own.  In  this  historic  contest,  which 
goes  on  every  minute  of  every  day  in  this  year  of 
1954,  we  are  employing  the  strategy  of  trying 
to  create  stability,  order,  and  peaceful  progress 
as  the  bulwarks  of  freedom.  Our  opponents  em- 
ploy the  strategy  of  creating  chaos,  conflict,  and 
political  confusion.  In  the  Middle  East,  as  every- 
where, our  objective  is  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
establish  conditions  which  will  permit  the  na- 
tions of  that  region  to  forge  ahead  toward  new 
horizons  of  social  and  economic  well-being.  And 
it  is  in  the  context  of  this  global  policy  that  we 
are  supporting  the  proposal  to  harness  and  use 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Developing  the  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
as  a  comprehensive  unified  project  seems  to  me 
the  only  logical  approach  to  a  serious  practical 
problem.  The  Jordan  River  system,  including 
the  main  trunk  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  inter- 
national stream.  Four  sovereign  states  have  legit- 
imate interests  in  some  of  the  water  and  some  of 
the  lands  of  the  river  basin.  Even  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances — even  if  these  four  states 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  another — it 
seems  obvious  that  the  use  of  these  waters  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  with  due  regard  to  their 
respective  rights  and  interests.  And  in  the  polit- 
ical climate  which  pervades  the  Middle  East  to- 
day, it  would  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  impera- 
tive to  approach  the  problem  of  the  river's  de- 
velopment internationally.  Unilateral  efforts  to 
harness  the  stream  can  only  be  expected  to  create 
further  tension.  They  could  easily  lead  to  open 
conflict.  Unless  some  mutually  acceptable  de- 
velopment plan  can  be  elaborated,  the  situation 
could  readily  become  one  in  which  whoever  can 
take  the  water  will  get  it,  and  I  need  not  amplify 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue  in  that  event. 

Analyzing  the  Proposal 

I  Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  prin- 
;i  cipal  elements  of  this  proposal,  as  I  laid  it  before 
I  the  Jordan  Valley  states  in  October  and  November. 
First,  however,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
you,  as  I  have  made  it  clear  to  them,  that  no  one 
is  being  offered  a  hard  and  fast  proposition  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  During  my  conversations 
with  the  leaders  of  the  states  concerned,  I  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  their  suggestions  for  mod- 
ification of  our  basic  conception  would  be  most 
welcome.  Indeed,  I  urged  them  to  put  forward 
any  suggestions  they  might  feel  to  be  necessary  in 
tlieir  own  national  interests.  I  assured  them  that 
the  United  States  will  give  all  such  suggestions 
the  most  careful  consideration  so  long  as  they  do 
not  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  com- 
prehensive, unified  approach  to  the  valley's  devel- 
opment. 


There  is  an  important  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween proposals  for  modification  of  a  basic  pro- 
gram and  proposals  involving  a  totally  new 
engineering  conception  or  political  approach.  I 
hope  most  sincerely  that  this  distinction  will  be 
clear  to  the  governments  of  the  states  concerned. 
The  development  program  embodied  in  the  U.N. 
report  was  conceived  by  engineers  and  not  by 
politicians;  it  offers  a  practical  basis  on  which  the 
life-giving  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  be  used  for 
the  greatest  benefit  of  the  most  people — and  that 
is  the  goal  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  If  any 
or  all  of  the  interested  states  can  recommend  a 
change  here  or  a  change  there  to  better  accomplish 
this  objective,  such  changes  can,  of  course,  be 
incorporated  in  an  ultimate  plan.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  "hard  core"  to  the  plan,  which  is 
its  purpose  of  equitable  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  area.  It  will  be  understood  that  "counter- 
plans"  based  on  totally  new  conceptions  and  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  political  ends  would  not  be 
compatible  with  this  principle. 

I  say  this  quite  candidly  because  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  for  unified  development  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  should  be  considered  outside  the  context 
of  political  issues  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
ultimate  solution.  These  issues  must  be  resolved, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  of  course,  if  there  is 
to  be  real  peace  in  the  area.  But  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  made  a  straightforward 
and  constructive  offer  of  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  Jordan  Valley,  cannot  be  expected  to  abandon 
the  basic  premise  on  which  the  original  proposal 
was  made,  namely,  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal use  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  East,  both  in 
Israel  and  in  the  Arab  States,  will  clearly  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  elaborating  an  acceptable 
program  on  a  technical  and  practical  level  and 
will  put  forward  constructive  suggestions  within 
the  framework  of  basic  principles  laid  before 
them  several  months  ago. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  gone  to  considerable 
lengths,  I  feel,  to  relieve  this  Jordan  Valley  proj- 
ect of  any  implications  of  a  political  character. 
We  have,  for  example,  suggested  a  formula  for 
acceptance  of  a  unified  plan  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  formal  agreement  between  any 
of  the  states  concerned.  This  formula  envisages 
acceptance  unilaterally  by  each  of  the  four  coun- 
tries through  separate  declarations  of  acceptance 
filed  with  the  United  Nations  or  some  other  neutral 
and  impartial  body. 

Suggestion  for  International  "Water-Master" 

Similarly,  we  have  offered  in  advance  a  sugges- 
tion for  eventual  control  of  the  water  system  of 
the  valley  by  an  international  authority,  a  board 
or  commissioner  or  some  similar  instrumentality, 
which  would  remove  exclusive  control  of  the  waters 
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of  the  system  from  any  of  the  four  states  and 
would  assure  the  equitable  division  of  the  water  in 
accordance  with  accepted  engineering  principles. 
My  discussions  in  the  region  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  specifics  with  respect  to  this  inter- 
national "water-master,"  so  to  speak;  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  mechanism 
could  not  in  due  course  be  created,  assuming  ac- 
ceptance of  a  unified  plan  by  the  four  valley  states. 

The  development  program  projected  in  the  re- 
port which  I  discussed  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
region  3  months  ago  is  based  on  a  very  considerable 
body  of  engineering  data  contained  in  authorita- 
tive reports  compiled  by  a  number  of  dilierent 
experts  over  a  period  of  years.  In  substance,  it 
contemplates  the  storage  of  down-valley  irriga- 
tion water  in  Lake  Tiberias  and  its  controlled 
release  through  a  system  of  irrigation  canals  along 
both  sides  of  the  main  stream.  Two  headwater 
reservoirs,  partly  for  storage  and  partly  for  power, 
would  be  constructed — one  on  the  Hasbani  within 
the  borders  of  Lebanon;  the  other  on  the  Yar- 
mouk,  in  Jordan. 

Thus  harnessed  and  controlled,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  system  would  provide  steady  year-round 
irrigation  for  a  total  of  some  234,000  acres  of  land 
not  now  irrigated  in  Jordan,  Israel,  and  Syria — 
104,000  acres  in  Israel,  122,500  acres  in  Jordan,  and 
approximately  7,500  acres  in  Syria.  Of  the  total 
waters  available,  it  would  allocate  about  426  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  a  year  to  Israel,  about  829  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  a  year  to  Jordan,  and  about  50 
million  a  year  to  Syria.  Some  38,000  kilowatts 
of  electric  energy  would  be  produced  through  a 
power  installation  on  tlie  Yarmouk,  and  some 
27,000  kilowatts  at  another  plant  near  Tel  Hai  in 
Israel. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  preliminary  esti- 
mates and  subject  to  revision  as  more  precise  data 
become  available  as  the  result  of  on-the-ground 
studies.  They  do,  however,  serve  to  indicate  an 
approximate  proportionate  allocation  of  the  avail- 
able waters  of  the  Jordan  basin  among  the  states 
involved.  The  apparent  disjDarity  between  the 
amounts  of  water  proposed  for  Israel  and  Jordan 
and  the  area  of  land  to  be  irrigated  in  each  of 
these  countries  is  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
Jordanian  lands  are  lower  in  the  valley,  requiring 
a  much  higher  per-acre  application  of  water  than 
the  area  to  be  irrigated  in  Israel.  Much  of  the 
land  in  Jordan  can  produce  crops  all  year  round. 

Quite  aside  from  the  obvious  physical  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  comprehensive 
valley  development  program,  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  easing  the  tensions  which  con- 
tribute to  regional  uncertainty  and  impede  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  area.  The  project  we  have 
put  forward  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  this  respect. 

For  one  thing,  it  would  provide  a  basis  for  de- 
ciding who  is  entitled  to  how  much  of  the  water 
of  the  Jordan,  and  unless  this  is  decided  with 
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some  degree  of  mutual  agreement  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  foresee  the  possibility  of  protracted  bickering 
and  litigation,  and  even  the  danger  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  be  a  con- 
structive blessing  to  the  peoples  of  the  valley; 
they  can  also  be  the  cause  of  destructive  strife. 
We  are  proposing  no  more  than  a  reasonable  effort 
to  divide  these  waters  equitably  among  the  coun- 
tries which  have  a  claim  on  them,  in  order  that 
the  lands  of  the  valley  may  be  developed  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  way. 

We  would  anticipate,  of  course,  that  a  substan- 
tial area  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  in  Jordan 
would  be  allotted  to  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 
About  a  third  of  these  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
people  could  be  given  a  solid  economic  base,  a  new 
lease  on  life,  on  lands  watered  through  the  project 
we  have  outlined.  Certainly  this  opens  a  possi- 
bility it  would  be  unfair  to  these  homeless  people 
to  ignore.  It  offers  them  the  dignity  of  a  liveli- 
hood on  the  land  for  the  continuing  indignity  of 
international  relief  and  represents  a  beginning  to- 
ward a  permanent  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
vexing  of  the  region's  problems. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  possibility  that  this  program  will  be 
rejected  by  some  or  all  of  the  Jordan  Valley  states. 
I  hope  sijicerely  that  they  will  accept  it,  for  it 
represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear  manifestation 
of  our  sincere  desire  to  be  of  help.  I  hope  that 
the  states  concerned  will  let  us  help  in  this  way 
to  ease  the  dangerous  situation  which  exists  in  the 
area  and  to  promote  the  peaceful  and  orderly  de- 
velopment wliich  their  people  so  earnestly  desire. 
It  is  in  that  hope  that  I  will  pursue  my  mission. 


Turkey — Land  of  Progress  and  Promise 

hy  Samuel  TF.  Anderson  ^ 

The  official  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the 
President  of  Turkey  has  already  provoked  a  jour- 
nalistic tide  of  favorable  comment  on  the  strides 
Turkey  has  made  in  recent  years  toward  higher 
standards  of  living  and  increased  political  free- 
dom for  all  of  its  citizens.  President  Celal  Bayar 
is  a  living  symbol  of  a  nation  of  people  determined 
to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  modern  scientific  pro- 
duction and  the  maximum  degree  of  individual 
liberty.  The  sweeping  economic  and  political 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  4 
years  reflect  the  dynamic  natui'e  of  Turkish  society 
and  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  Turkish 
people. 

During  this  period  we  have  observed  three  basic 
but  interrelated  types  of  change  in  Turkey  which 

"  Statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
Jan.  25.  Mr.  Anderson  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Affairs. 
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have  altered  the  traditional  patterns  of  domestic 
life  and  have  increased  the  country's  strength  and 
pi'estige  in  the  sphere  of  international  affairs. 
The  first  was  a  basic  shift  from  a  single-party  po- 
litical system  to  a  more  flexible  and  representative 
multiparty  system.  This  shift  was  accomplished 
by  peaceful  means  of  fi'ee  and  honest  elections  and 
has  had  the  desired  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
interest  of  the  average  Turkish  citizen  in  his  own 
political,  economic,  and  social  well-being. 

The  second  major  change  has  occurred  in  the 
military  strength  of  Turkey.  The  defense  forces 
of  Turkey  have  been  substantially  modernized  and 
by  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  concerned 
have  been  integrated  with  the  forces  of  other  free 
nations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Tlie  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  fighting 
men  has  been  tested  in  Korea  where  they  per- 
formed with  gi'eat  distinction  in  the  collective  ac- 
tion of  the  free  world  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  third  but  not  the  least  important 
change  has  been  taking  place  in  the  structure,  di- 
rection, and  velocity  of  the  Turkish  economy. 

The  nature  and  significance  of  these  economic 
changes  are  unique  and  merit  careful  attention  by 
free-world  observers.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Turkish  Republic  the  amount  of 
domestic  private  capital  available  for  investment 
was  insignificant  in  terms  of  the  country's  needs 
and  the  then  Turkish  Government  entertained  a 
deep-seated  distrust  of  foreign  capital  both  public 
and  private.  Under  these  circumstances  the  gov- 
ernment adopted  a  policy  of  statism,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  it  did  so  out  of  what  it  believed 
to  be  economic  necessity  and  not  because  the  lead- 
ers were  imbued  with  any  of  the  various  brands 
of  doctrinaire  socialism  in  vogue  at  that  time  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  government  instituted  a 
nationalization  program  which  effected  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership  and  control  of  most  industrial 
and  service  enterprises  from  foreign  interests  to 
the  national  government. 

This  move  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  state-owned  banks  which  were  given 
specific  tasks  of  organizing  and  operating  mining 
ventures  and  industrial  establishments.  The 
range  of  the  latter  ran  all  the  way  from  textile 
and  glass  plants  to  cement  factories  and  finally 
to  a  steel  industry.  Although  during  the  first  25 
years  of  the  Republic's  life  some  private  enterprise 
coexisted  with  government  owned  and  operated 
industries,  the  government  was  the  dominant  force 
in  the  economy.  It  had  primary  responsibility 
for  determining  how  much  of  the  national  income 
should  be  saved  and  for  directing  these  savings 
into  specific  investments.  Fortunately  this  great 
centralized  economic  power  of  the  state  was  devoid 
of  the  diabolical  political  trappings  inherent  in 
orthodox  Fascist  and  Communist  systems  then  in 
force  in  neighboring  countries,  and  consequently 
the  Turkish  State  did  not  exercise  total  politico- 
economic  controls  comparable  to  those  used  by  the 


Italian  State  under  Mussolini  or  the  Russian  State 
under  Stalin. 

This  capacity  of  the  Turks  for  facing  economic 
reality  and  for  resisting  the  temptations  of  any 
of  the  extreme  economic,  political,  and  social  doc- 
trines of  totalitarian  reformers  has  played  no 
small  part  in  the  recent  and  rapid  swing  of  the 
economy  away  from  statism  and  toward  private 
and  competitive  enterprise.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy  of  statism  the  Turks  are  reexamining  their 
economic  policies  and  progi'ams  with  the  view  to 
reshaping  the  country's  economic  and  financial 
institutions  and  practices  to  meet  today's  circum- 
stances, which  differ  drastically  from  those  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  policy  of  statism  was 
adopted.  The  Turks  have  found  statism  to  be 
far  too  inflexible  to  satisfy  the  country's  expand- 
ing and  changing  economic  needs,  and  they  are  not 
permitting  any  abstract  economic  doctrine  to  hin- 
der them  from  making  the  necessary  and  desirable 
changes. 

The  first  positive  legislative  action  taken  to 
speed  up  the  shift  from  public  to  private  enter- 
prise occurred  in  1951.  This  helped  to  define  the 
fields  in  which  private  business  could  participate 
without  fear  of  government  competition.  The 
government  announced  its  intent  gradually  to  liq- 
uidate its  holdings  in  those  industrial  fields  to 
be  developed  by  private  capital.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  action  has  been  more  effective  in 
encouraging  new  industries  to  enter  fields  pre- 
viously occupied  by  or  earmarked  for  development 
by  government  than  in  effecting  actual  transfers 
of  ownei-ship  and  control  of  existing  industrial 
plants  from  government  to  private  hands.  This 
is  quite  understandable  since  many  of  the  existing 
government-owned  plants  are  burdened  with  ob- 
solete equipment  and  are  uneconomically  located 
from  either  a  production  or  a  marketing  stand- 
point. 

Legislation  enacted  in  early  1954  goes  several 
steps  beyond  the  1951  measures  especially  on  the- 
vitally  unportant  matter  of  offering  positive  in- 
ducements to  prospective  private  investors  both, 
domestic  and  foreign.  It  contains  reasonably 
liberal  provisions  for  private  foreign  investors 
especially  on  such  matters  as  withdrawal  from  the 
country  of  profits  and  capital — both  original  and 
reinvested  earnings,  and  equitable,  nondiscrimina- 
tory tax  treatment.^    Another  and  closely  related 

'  Under  the  new  law,  enacted  on  Jan.  18,  repatriation  of 
capital  is  no  longer  subject  to  a  minimum  time  limit. 
Formerly,  cash  outlay  capital  could  not  be  repatriated 
until  after  3  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  while  capital 
in  the  form  of  equipment  and  nonphysical  assets  had  to 
remain  in  Turkey  for  5  years  before  repatriation  was 
permitted. 

There  now  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  profits, 
interests,  and  dividends  as  compared  with  the  former 
annual  limitation  of  10  percent  of  the  capital  base.  The 
principal  of,  and  interest  on,  foreign  loans  are  also  freely 
transferable  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  restrictions 
previously  imposed. 

(Footnote  cont'd  on  p.  286) 
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bill  passed  at  the  same  session  of  the  Turkish 
Grand  National  Assembly  provides  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  Turkey's  prospective  petroleum  re- 
sources by  private  foreign  oil  companies  on  con- 
cession terms  more  favorable  tlian  those  offered 
by  many  other  countries.  Legislative  action  of 
this  type  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  trend  of 
the  Turkish  economy  is  in  the  direction  of  private 
ownership  and  increasing  competition.  This 
trend  in  the  long  run  should  result  in  increased 
efficiency,  a  more  balanced  pattern  of  economic 
growth  and  an  improvement  in  Turkey's  foreign- 
exchange  position  which  is  temporarily  but  de- 
cidedly on  the  deficit  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  chief  motivating  reasons  behind  the  moves 
to  attract  private  foreign  capital  are  quite  clear, 
especially  to  the  Turks.  The  country  is  engaged 
in  an  economic  development  program  which  must, 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  moving  at  its  present  lively 
pace,  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  private  capi- 
tal and  technical  know-how  from  abroad.  The 
Turks  are  aware  that  private  capital  available  in 
the  world  market  today  is  not  unlimited  and  that 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  it  they  will  have  to 
shop  in  the  same  private  capital  markets  as  the 
Canadians,  the  South  Africans,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, and  many  others.  As  a  result  they  must  be 
prepared  to  be  a  high  bidder.  They  know  that 
they  will  have  to  knock  at  a  lot  of  doors  and  that 
they  will  have  to  present  more  than  their  good 
intentions  and  a  few  official  documents  contain- 
ing legislative  assurances. 


They  know  too  that  the  mere  assurance  that 
they  are  actively  working  to  correct  certain  self- 
recognized  deficiencies  is  not  enough.  The  long- 
run  soundness  of  Turkey  must  be  demonstrated 
and  on  this  point  they  have  supreme  confidence. 
They  not  only  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  their 
demonstrated  accomplishments  of  the  last  3  years, 
but  emphasize  their  future  probabilities  and 
possibilities. 

Their  pride  of  accomplishment  in  recent  years 
is  derived,  in  part,  from  the  following :  since  1950 
they  have  moved  from  a  net  importer  of  grain 
to  an  exporter  of  1.5  million  tons  in  1953  and  a 

C  Continued  from  p.  285) 

The  new  law  also  allows  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
guarantee  approved  foreign  loans  up  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  1  billion  Turkish  liras  ($357  million  at  official 
rate  of  exchange).  Investments  made  since  August  1951 
are  automatically  covered  by  the  new  law. 

As  under  the  previous  law,  foreign  investments  must 
be  approved  by  a  Government-appointed  committee  be- 
fore being  eligible  for  the  provisions  of  the  investment 
law. 

An  English  translation  of  the  new  law  has  been  pub- 
lished as  No.  514  (January  1954)  of  the  World  Trade 
Series,  Business  Information  Service.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  5  cents  each  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or  from  the  Depart- 
ment's field  offices. 


probable  exporter  of  over  2  million  tons  in  1954; 
during  the  past  5  years  they  have  tripled  the  na- 
tion's mileage  of  all-weather  highways  and  have 
lowered  internal  highway  transportation  costs  by 
more  than  60  percent;  they  have  pushed  three 
items — grain,  cotton,  and  nonferrous  metals — 
above  their  traditional  foreign  exchange  leader, 
tobacco;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
they  developed  an  industrial  development  bank 
which  has,  in  a  period  of  less  than  3  short  years, 
channeled  substantial  amounts  of  domestic  savings 
into  private  industrial  development  schemes  which 
will  increase  domestic  production  of  consumers' 
goods  and  thereby  reduce  demands  for  foreign 
imports  in  these  fields;  they  have  made  modest 
progress  in  their  effort  to  meet  internationally 
I'ecognized  standards  and  grades  for  their  export 
products ;  and  they  have  achieved  broad  distribu- 
tion of  their  rapidly  increasing  national  produc- 
tion which  is  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  in 
creating  a  growing  market  for  both  domestically 
produced  and  imported  consumers'  goods. 

Turkish  hopes  are  high  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  a  petroleum  industry  within  her  bor- 
ders, and  even  a  modest  realization  of  these  hopes 
would  result  in  a  significant  change  in  the  coun- 
try's import  pattern,  since  over  half  of  Turkey's 
dollar  earnings  are  now  being  used  for  petroleum 
i:)urchases.  Although  the  rise  in  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  has  been  more  spectacu- 
lar than  the  increases  in  production  of  nonferrous 
metals,  the  latter  is  impressive  from  its  volume 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  its  capacity  to  com- 
mand scarce  foreign  currencies,  especially  dol- 
lars. A  number  of  developments  now  underway 
or  nearing  completion  in  the  fields  of  mining, 
power,  transportation,  agriculture,  and  industry 
should  provide  the  Turkish  economy  with  much 
additional  strengtli  and  should  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  relief  of  short-term  debt  prob- 
lems of  the  type  now  taxing  Turkish  finances  al- 
most to  the  limit. 

The  Turks  realize  that  an  early  judgment  by 
outside  businessmen  of  Turkey's  ability  to  cope 
satisfactorily  with  the  important  problem  of  its 
short-term  credit  arrearages  will  be  made  since 
proof  of  this  ability  could  be  established  within 
G  months  provided  that  proper  measures  for  doing 
so  were  instituted  promptly  and  implemented 
vigorously.  It  s'hould  be  noted,  in  jDassing,  that 
Turkey's  long-term  funded  foreign  debt  has  been 
kept  at  an  easily  manageable  level  in  terms  of 
the  country's  present  level  of  foreign-exchange 
earnings. 

Despite  the  serious  problems  which  confront 
the  Turks  in  this  period  of  drastic  change  and 
rapid  development,  the  Turkish  economy  has  al- 
ready produced  unexpected  achievements,  and  the 
long-run  prospects  for  its  increased  strength  and 
continued  growth  aj^pear  bright. 
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Brotherhood  in  the  World  of  Today 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  ^ 


Nobody,  I  am  sure,  could  receive  without  emo- 
tion the  honor  conferred  upon  me  this  evening  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
However  little  I  may  merit  this  distinction,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  your  President  and  the  mem- 
bers. 

Through  the  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Conference  in  1928,  there  has  been  constant  re- 
minder of  the  good  works  of  your  members  and 
friends  in  the  promotion  of  higher  standards  in 
our  social  order.  Perhaps  in  no  period  of  world 
history  has  there  been  greater  need  for  men  and 
women  of  your  stamp  to  do  battle  with  the  forces 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  the  wilderness 
of  totalitarianism.  Your  gi'oup  has  been  a  haven 
of  refuge  and  an  inspiration  for  the  weary  and 
oppressed. 

Naturally,  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  my  interest  was  attracted  by  the  founding 
in  Europe  of  World  Brotherhood  in  1950.  I  can 
testify  to  its  effectiveness  in  the  promotion  of  your 
high  ideals. 

In  my  case,  my  appreciation  is  no  less  deep 
because  I  know  that,  in  naming  me  for  this  award, 
you  were  thinking  not  of  me  as  a  person  but 
rather  as  a  representative  of  the  men  and  women 
in  our  American  Foreign  Service,  who  in  their 
way  are  working  to  build  a  world  of  brotherhood. 

I  would  like  your  permission  to  accept  this 
award  in  their  name.  My  long  years  in  the  Service 
give  me  the  right,  I  think,  to  act  for  them  and 
to  speak  for  them  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Throughout  my  career  I  have  had  many  con- 
tacts with  American  groups,  business  people,  pro- 
fessionals, those  of  the  armed  services.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  greater  dedication  to  duty  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  the  American  people 
than  in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service. 

These  people,  let  me  add,  need  your  confidence. 
They  need  the  encouragement  of  knowing  the 
American  people,  their  people,  are  back  of  them. 

'  Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  .Jews  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  4  (press 
release  51).  The  address  followed  the  presentation  of 
the  Brotherhood  Award  to  Mr.  Murphy  by  the  Conference. 


They  need,  as  do  we  all,  an  occasional  word  of 
appreciation. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  your  country's  repre- 
sentatives abroad  today  yield  to  none  in  compe- 
tence and  in  loyalty  to  American  ideals.  By  en- 
couraging them,  you  make  a  practical  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  And 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  that  they  be  in  a  position  to  give  their 
best. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
cided in  Washington.  The  duty  of  applying  that 
policy  to  local  situations  abroad  devolves  upon 
the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility at  any  time,  but  especially  so  today. 

Eecent  years  have  witnessed  important  develop- 
ments in  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.  Today  our  country  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  free  world  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities such  a  role  implies. 

The  objectives  of  our  policies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, remain  constant — the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  more  and 
more,  over  the  years,  we  have  found  our  welfare 
and  secvirity  related  to  factors  outside  our  own 
borders.  Necessity  has  broadened  our  interests  as 
well  as  our  field  of  activity. 

I  think  it  was  Voltaire  who  once  said  that,  as 
disconcerting  as  it  might  be  on  occasion,  the 
brothei'hood  of  man  was  an  inescapable  fact.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  ideal.  Today  it  is  accepted  by  sensi- 
ble men  as  an  inescapable  reality.  The  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  based  upon  that 
reality. 


Adjustment  of  Foreign  Policy 

Naturally  in  this  changing  world,  all  nations 
periodically  must  reexamine  their  policies.  The 
United  States  is  no  exception.  Policies,  and  the 
programs  designed  to  put  them  into  effect,  must 
be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions.   Such  a  reexamination  of  the  policies  of  the 
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United  States  was  recently  aiuiounced  by  our  able 
Secretary  of  State. 

Reviewing  the  past  decade  or  two,  I  think  it  is 
agreed  that  many  of  the  policies  followed  had  been 
sound.  However,  they  were  in  the  main  emer- 
gency measures,  taken  to  meet  situations  imposed 
by  forces  outside  our  borders.  The_  "new  look" 
at  our  policies  has  resulted  in  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  are  geared  for  the  long  pull. 

In  harmony  with  the  times,  we  are  planning  for 
"an  entire  historical  era."  The  United  States  must 
be  strong  not  only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow, 
and  for  all  tomorrows  of  tlie  foreseeable  future. 

We  must  be  strong  not  alone  for  ourselves  but 
for  those  who,  today,  look  to  us  for  leadership  in 
building  their  own  strength  and  maintaining  their 
own  security. 

American  policy  recognizes  our  need  for  allies 
and  friends.  As  in  the  past,  it  places  its  hope  for 
ultimate  peace  in  the  world  in  the  united  strength 
and  the  determination  of  the  free  peoples.  That 
strength  is  being  increased  and  that  unity  is  being 
reinforced.    Our  policies  are  shaped  to  that  end. 

Admittedly,  freedom  frequently  involves  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  It  does  between  people.  And  it 
does  between  nations.  Sometimes  these  are  rather 
violent  differences.  Complete  uniformity  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  free  peoples. 

"V^Hien  these  differences  arise  between  our  friends 
and  allies  the  United  States  hopes,  and  is  planning, 
to  maintain  a  position  of  impartial  friendship  for 
both.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  are  not  taking 
sides  in  disputes  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  between  India  and  Pakistan,  or  in  any 
other  situation  where  differences  in  the  free  world 
arise.  We  think — we  feel  we  Imow — that  we  can 
be  of  moi'e  service  to  our  friends,  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  if  we  do  remain  impartial. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  free  world,  our  friends  and 
allies  in  that  world. 


Current  Division  of  World 

It  is  the  unspeakable  tragedy  of  our  times  that 
we  must  recognize  a  division  of  the  world  today. 
We  refuse  to  recognize  such  a  division  as  perma- 
nent. We  believe  that  time  and  the  fundamentals 
are  working  for  us.  Among  the  fundamentals  on 
our  side  are  the  richness — spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  material — that  freedom  alone  can  produce. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
went  to  the  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  Four  Powers 
of  the  grand  alliance  of  World  War  II.  If  you 
have  been  following  the  developments  of  that  con- 
ference you  cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  strength  that  spirit  has  given  us  and  our  allies. 

The  objective  of  the  Soviets  in  Berlin  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the  free  world,  strik- 
ing particularly  at  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Soviet  efforts,  to  date,  how- 
ever, have  met  a  stone  wall.    The  United  States, 


the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  are  demonstrat- 
ing in  Berlin  their  unity  is  unimpaired. 

In  Asia  the  Communist  imperialism  failed  in  its 
greatest  gamble  to  date,  the  aggression  against 
Korea.  Our  "new"  policy  contains  powerful  de- 
terrents against  other  Koreas.  No  would-be 
aggi'essor  hereafter  can  take  such  a  gamble  with- 
out the  gravest  risk. 

The  United  States  has  twice  of  late  mentioned 
Indochina  as  illustrating  this  transition  in  policy. 
Si^ecifically  we  have  said  that,  if  there  is  open  Red 
Qiinese  aggression  in  that  area,  there  will  be 
"grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined 
to  Indochina."  We  feel  this  may  provide  the  best 
form  of  insurance  against  aggression. 

Today,  living  in  a  world  where  emergencies  in- 
evitably develop  and  must  be  met,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  formulate  our  policy  lines  on  a  long  time 
basis  which  we  hope  in  the  future  will  avoid  resort 
to  the  imi^rovisation  of  billions  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  overnight  commitments  to  fight 
land  battles  in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  We  are  aware 
of  the  implacable  Soviet  plans  to  weaken  us  by 
overextension  in  efforts  which  in  the  words  of 
Lenin  are  beyond  our  strength  so  that  we  may 
come  to  practical  bankruptcy.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  that  the  ultimate  Soviet  hope  is 
that  by  their  policy  of  attrition  they  will  gain  the 
final  victory  over  us  when  the  moment  comes  for 
Stalin's  objective  of  the  decisive  blow.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  sound  economics  or  effective  foreign 
policy  to  support  permanently  other  countries  or 
to  become  committed  to  military  exjaenditures  so 
great  that  they  will  lead  inevitably  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

Our  Government  is  seeking  a  national  security 
system  at  a  maximum  deterrent  and  at  a  bearable 
cost,  and  our  purpose  is  to  make  our  relations  with 
our  allies  more  effective  and  less  costly.  We  are 
placing  today  more  reliance  on  deterrent  power 
and  less  on  local  defensive  power  and  are  deter- 
mined now  to  deter  aggression  by  responding 
vigorously  at  places  and  with  means  of  our  own 
choosing.  As  long  as  American  basic  policy  con- 
cepts were  unclear  and  undecided,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  selective 
in  building  our  military  power.  That  enabled  an 
enemy  thus  to  choose  the  time  and  place  and 
method  of  warfare,  while  we  met  aggression  by 
local  opposition.  In  other  words,  putting  out 
bonfires  wherever  they  happen  required  us  to  fight 
miywliere  whether  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  or 
Europe,  with  old  weapons  or  with  new  weapons. 

Now  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council  have  taken  the  necessary  basic  policy  deci- 
sions and  these  depend  largely  upon  our  gi'eat 
capacity  to  X'etaliate  instantly  by  means  and  at 
places  of  our  own  choosing.  Thus  our  defense 
establisliment  can  shape  our  militai-y  apparatus  to 
fit  our  policy  instead  of  torturing  itself  in  an  effort 
to  be  ready  to  meet  any  choice  of  an  enemy.     That 
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means  that  a  selection  of  military  methods  is  pos- 
sible instead  of  a  multii^lication  of  means  and  tliis 
results  in  more  basic  security  at  lower  cost. 

The  "new  look"  that  our  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  taken  at  our  foreign  policy  rec- 
ognizes what  is  fundamental  to  all  our  foreign 
policies — a  desire  to  build  free  world  strength  and 


unity  as  the  basis  of  American  welfare  and  secu- 
rity. In  so  doing  I  am  sure  that  our  Government 
can  depend  on  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  the  World  Brotherhood  in 
promoting  policies  which  are  so  fundamental  and 
so  much  in  hannony  with  the  purposes  of  your 
organization. 


Building  a  Secure  Community 


l)y  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  ' 


It  is  good  to  be  here  and  to  have  this  chance  to 
discuss  with  you  the  problems  the  United  States 
faces  in  this  troubled  world. 

And  no  one  will  deny — it  is  a  sorely  troubled 
world.  Wherever  one  turns,  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  there  is  difficulty  and  anxiety.  The 
United  States  itself  is  not  exemjit.  We  are,  to  be 
sure,  prosperous  as,  perhaps,  never  before.  But 
we  are,  nevertheless,  anxious,  uneasy. 

It  is  ironic  that  such  a  situation  should  exist. 
Now,  when  men  have  at  hand  the  tools  to  solve 
many  of  their  age-old  problems.  Now,  when  the 
goal  of  a  good  life  seems  attainable.  Never  in 
history  have  men  so  much  right  to  hope.  Yet,  the 
climate  is  one  of  fear  and  unease. 

Hope,  to  be  sure,  persists.  But,  to  quote  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  "Hope  is  a  good  breakfast  but  an  ill 
supper."  Men  in  many  places  are  saying  that  it 
is  time  some  of  these  hopes  were  realized. 

These  hopes  .  .  .  what  are  they  ? 

For  many  the  primary  hope  is  peace — a  perma- 
nent peace.  The  world  has  had  enough  of  war — 
hot  or  cold.  It  wants  freedom  from  war  and  the 
fear  of  war.  It  wants  a  peace  that  will  give  it 
the  opportunity  to  put  to  work  these  new  tools. 

Reasonable  men  know  that  we  must  have  peace 
to  build  this  brave  new  world.  Conversely  they 
know  that  the  peace  they  want  is  possible  only  in 
such  a  world. 

To  many  men,  however,  the  picture  is  not  so 
clear.  The  hungry,  the  homeless,  and  the  sick — to 
such  men  peace  has  little  meaning.  Life  has  little 
meaning.  As  a  U.N.  delegate  remarked,  to  his 
people  four  sandwiches  had  more  meaning  than 
four  freedoms.     This  man  happened  to  be  an 


'  Address  made  before  the  National  Convention  of  Ruri- 
tan  National  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  .Jan.  26  (press 
release  36 ) . 


Asian  but  he  spoke  for  hundreds  of  millions  all 
over  the  world. 

We  must  therefore  deal  with  problems  such  as 
hunger  if  we  wish  peace.  This  is  not  altruism. 
It  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Our 
freedom,  freedom  everywhere,  will  be  secure  only 
in  a  world  where  hope  deferred  does  not  drive  men 
to  desperation. 

Obviously,  the  United  States,  alone,  cannot 
settle  all  the  problems  of  the  world.  No  single 
nation  can.  The  tasks  before  us  require  the 
united  efforts  of  all  peace-loving  people.  We, 
therefore,  must  work  to  extend  this  unity  of  effort. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  eminent  historian  (Dr. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.)  was  asked  what  had 
been  the  outstanding  development  of  the  first  50 
years  of  the  20tli  century.  He  said  it  was  the 
reluctant  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  world 
leadership.     He  emphasized  the  "reluctant." 

I  might  take  exception  to  the  emphasis,  but 
fundamentally  he  was  right.  Certainly  United 
States  world  leadership  has  tremendous  historical 
significance. 

And  what  is  perhaps  more  significant,  we  had 
the  maturity  and  the  courage  to  face  the  facts. 
We  recognized  that  our  preeminent  strength  made 
our  leadership  historically  inevitable. 

Principle  of  Voluntary  Cooperation 

How  we  handle  that  responsibility  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  We  are  using  our 
position  to  lead  and  not  to  dominate.  Among  the 
non-Communist  nations  we  have  sought,  and  are 
seeking,  allies  and  friends — not  satellites.  The 
master-and-slave  relationship  is  a  Communist 
technique  that  is  anathema  to  free  peoples. 
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As  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  recently  put  it : 

We  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies.  Our  friends 
and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  be  anyone's  satellites. 

This  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  con- 
trasts sliarply  with  Communist  practice.  The 
Kremlin  relies  on  force  and  punishes  deviation.  I 
believe  that  this  reliance  on  force,  this  insistence 
on  absolute  conformity,  is  a  symptom  of  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  system.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  only  through  compulsion  can  the  Krem- 
lin maintain  its  control  over  the  subject  peoples. 

At  this  point,  a  question  might  arise.  How  is 
that  a  weakness?  As  long  as  the  Kremlin  can 
apply  force,  they  can  continue  to  rule.  The  fact 
is  that,  over  the  long  pull,  the  effectiveness  of  force 
diminishes.  After  a  time,  the  use  of  force  must  be 
increased  to  obtain  the  same  results.  Inevitably 
a  saturation  point  is  reached.  Then  the  regime 
starts  to  slip. 

Comforting  though  this  prospect  is,  it  may  never 
be  realized  if  we  sit  idly  by  just  waiting  for  it  to 
happen.  Fundamentally,  the  factor  that  requires 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Communist  leaders  is  the 
contrast  between  the  vitality  and  productiveness 
of  a  free  society  and  the  sterility  of  totalitarian 
rule.  The  contrast  exerts  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  Communist  structure.  But  the  extent  and 
amount  of  that  pressure  depends  on  us.  The  more 
effectively  and  the  more  vigorously  the  free  na- 
tions demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their  system 
over  the  Communist  structure  of  slavery,  the 
sooner  we  can  expect  the  saturation  point  to  be 
reached. 

Let  me  repeat — this  is  a  long-term  prospect.  It 
may  be  10  years,  20  or  perhaps  30  years  before  it 
develops.  In  the  meantime  we  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us. 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  to  look  to  our  defenses. 
We  have  had  to  build,  and  should  continue  to 
build,  ovir  own  strength,  military  and  economic. 
And  we  have  helped  our  associates  build  theirs. 

It  is  an  effort  that  must  be  continued.  However, 
there  has  been  a  significant  shift  in  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  reaching  our  security  objectives. 

In  the  postwar  period,  when  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  Soviet  policy  was  clearly  aggressive  and 
imperialistic,  the  free  nations  took  steps  designed 
to  frustrate  the  aims  of  the  Kremlin.  World  War 
II  had  left  the  economies  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse — a  condi- 
tion which  left  them  perilously  vulnerable  to 
Communist  takeover. 

The  U.S.  response  to  this  threat  was  a  program 
of  economic  reconstruction  whereby  the  Western 
nations  were  enabled  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Greek-Turkish  aid  blocked  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  provided  an  essen- 
tial political  framework  for  a  Western  coalition. 

The  military-aid  program  helped  materially  in 
the  development  of  an  integrated  force-in-being 


which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  discouraging  a 
Communist  aggression  and  being  ready  to  deal 
with  an  attack  should  one  occur. 

With  United  States  initiative,  the  United  Na- 
tions drove  back  the  assault  of  the  Communists  on 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  States  also 
extended  material  aid  to  the  French  Union  forces 
in  Indochina. 

These  and  other  similar  measures  have  been 
effective.  But  essentially  they  were  a  response  to 
a  Soviet  Communist  threat.  In  other  words,  the 
Kremlin  had  the  initiative.  The  Red  leaders  were 
picking  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  means,  and 
the  free  nations  were  limited  to  counteraction. 
The  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  situation  is 
obvious. 

The  Economic  Burden 

But  there  was  another  risk  involved  which  was 
less  apparent:  an  economic  risk.  One  tactic  of 
the  Red  campaign  against  the  West  was  to  weaken 
the  individual  nations  by  overextending  them.  If 
the  democracies  could  be  drawn  into  assuming  an 
excessive  burden  in  the  way  of  military  expendi- 
tures, their  economic  strength  might  be  sapped  to 
a  point  where,  as  Stalin  once  put  it,  "they  would 
be  ready  for  the  decisive  blow." 

The  security  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  this  country  and  its  allies  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  were  essential — and  very  costly. 
Their  indefinite  continuance  risked  overtaxing 
the  strength  of  the  free  nations  and  invited  grave 
economic,  political,  and  social  consequences. 

The  remedy  can  be  simply  described — maximum 
strength  at  a  cost  within  our  capacity  to  pay.  A 
policy  which  would  produce  this  remedy  would 
guarantee  to  the  free  nations  the  necessary  stamina 
to  maintain  long-range  safeguards  for  their 
security. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  describe  such  a  policy,  but 
the  policy  itself  only  becomes  possible  and  prac- 
tical in  proper  circumstances.  First  of  all,  when 
a  nation  or  nations  face  a  real  emergency,  there 
must  be  action.  There  is  no  time  to  go  shopping 
around,  to  experiment  to  see  if  less  expensive  or 
less  painful  methods  wouldn't  serve  as  well. 

Secondly,  while  a  voluntary  association  of  na- 
tions may  prosper  tempoi'arily  with  one  of  the 
group  shouldering  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden,  sucli  a  relationship  does  not  have  a  long 
life  expectancy.  In  the  long  run,  this  unequal 
relationship  destroys  the  mutual  respect  and  co- 
operation upon  which  the  partnership  is  built. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  were  compelled 
to  meet  a  succession  of  emergencies.  This  country 
bore  a  heavy  projiortion  of  the  burden.  To  a  great 
degree  this  was  unavoidable.  But  we  were  expend- 
ing great  amounts  of  time  and  energy  putting  out 
fires  with  little  left  over  to  devote  for  the  fire 
prevention  which  would  prevent  the  blazes  from 
starting. 
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That  is  no  longer  the  case.  And  in  saying  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  tlie  emergency  is  necessarily 
less,  or  tliat  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism 
has  decreased.  Ratlier  it  is  that  our  standing 
capacity  to  deal  with  sucli  contingencies  as  may 
develop  has  greatly  improved. 

Likewise,  we,  as  a  nation,  find  that  the  economic 
aid  wliich  in  the  past  was  essential  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  coalition  of  free  countries  can  be  con- 
fined to  special  and  temporary  situations. 

Initiative  Now  Witli  Free  Nations 

In  addition,  I  should  note  another  development. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  our  actions  were  of  the 
emergency  nature,  talien  in  response  to  Soviet 
moves.  There  has  been  a  change  here,  as  well — a 
basic  change.  Tlie  initiative  has  now  passed  from 
the  Kremlin  to  the  free  nations.  This  is  a  shift 
of  great  importance. 

From  the  outset,  one  objective  of  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  free  community  has  been  security. 
Such  forces  as  have  been  raised  are  security 
forces — that  is,  they  are  intended  solely  for  defen- 
sive use.  Although  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  prop- 
aganda, has  tried  to  depict  the  European  Army, 
for  example,  as  an  aggressive  force,  the  facts  ai-e 
that  it  is  literally  impossible  to  use  it  as  such. 

Tliis  army  and  the  North  Atlantic  community 
under  which  it  is  organized,  like  other  applications 
of  the  principle  of  collective  security,  function  as 
deterrents.  And  in  case  of  a  future  attack,  they 
are  a  defense-in-being.  However,  in  planning 
policy  for  the  future,  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to 
the  deterrent  factor. 

On-the-spot  defense,  everywhere,  in  strength 
sufficient  to  deal  with  any  eventuality  would  over- 
tax the  capacity  of  the  free  communit3\  Local 
defenses  there  must  be,  and  they  are  vital,  but 
their  value  as  a  deterrent  can  only  be  brought  to 
the  needed  level  if  they  are  reinforced  with  an 
overall  retaliatory  power  which  is  decisive. 

The  significance  of  this  approach  should  not  be 
underestimated.  No  longer  can  a  would-be  ag- 
gressor spread  his  maps  in  front  of  him  and  select 
the  theater,  the  type  and  the  scope  of  the  action. 
He  can  no  longer  calculate  his  risk.  This  is  so 
because  the  free  community  is  now  placed  to  re- 
ply— not  as  the  aggressor  dictates — but  at  a  time, 
and  a  place,  and  in  a  fashion  of  its  own  choosing. 
We  believe  that  this  should  effectively  discourage 
an  aggressor. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  are  still  ready  to 
fight  such  fires  as  may  break  out,  but  we  are  de- 
voting more  energy  to  fire  prevention. 

It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  follow  the  application  of 
this  approach  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  served  notice  on  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists that  if  they  broke  the  truce  and  renewed  their 
aggression,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  limit  hos- 
tilities to  the  Korean  Peninsula.    The  Peiping  re- 


gime was  also  advised  that  aggressive  intervention 
in  Indochina  would  "have  grave  consequences 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

In  so  stating,  we  were  not  rattling  the  sabre. 
We  were  not  making  threats.  We  simply  an- 
nounced what  would  be  required  of  us  if  the  Com- 
munists persisted  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
southeast  Asia.  We  also  felt  it  important  that  the 
Red  strategists  be  fully  apprised  of  our  intentions 
so  that  these  intentions  could  enter  into  their  cal- 
culations. We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  Com- 
munists would  not  have  attacked  the  Republic  of 
Korea  if  they  had  foreseen  large-scale  resistance. 
Another  such  miscalculation  could  be  even  more 
tragic.  We  are  determined  to  do  our  part  to 
prevent  it. 

I  believe  that  we  can  safely  assume  that  this 
policy  has  had  its  effect  on  Red  China's  attitude 
toward  its  neighbors  to  the  southeast.  Such  moves 
as  they  may  have  had  under  consideration  must 
now  be  reexamined. 

They  may  have  felt  that  the  Korean  aggression 
brought  the  Communist  cause  an  advantage  be- 
cause it  tied  down  substantial  elements  of  the  free 
world's  military  forces  where  the  situation  was 
tactically  adverse.  If  that  used  to  be  so  it  certainly 
is  not  so  now.  We  have  no  intention  of  tying 
down  our  forces  in  Korea,  as  the  recently  an- 
nounced plan  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  penin- 
sula demonstrates.  Yet  this  withdrawal  plan  can 
in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a  weakening  of  our 
determination  to  protect  the  integi-ity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  It  is  simply  evidence  that  flexi- 
bility has  been  restored  to  our  position  in  the 
Pacific. 

My  remarks  so  far  may  seem  to  deal  preponder- 
antly with  military  policy  and  military  strength. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  military  power  and  mili- 
tary policy  figure  importantly  in  a  modern  foreign 
policy.  Tliis  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the 
Kremlin  places  such  gi-eat  emphasis  on  strength. 
It  is  futile  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  you  have  strength  sufficient  to  command 
respect. 

There  is  a  story  which  you  may  have  heard 
before  which  illustrates  this.  An  underling  is 
reputed  to  have  informed  Stalin  of  the  Vatican's 
opposition  to  a  certain  Soviet  move.  Stalin  is 
supposed  to  have  shrugged  and  asked :  "The  Pope  ? 
How  many  divisions  has  he  got?" 

Wliile  that  conversation  may  never  have  taken 
place,  it  describes  the  Kremlin's  attitude. 

For  example,  the  improvement  in  the  military 
position  of  the  free  nations  contributed  to  the 
signing  of  an  honorable  truce  in  Korea.  It  is  also 
a  factor  in  our  successful  insistence  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonforcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war.  And  if  we  succeed  in  convening  a  political 
conference  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
and  independent  Korea — in  some  part  we  can 
thank  the  power  that  we  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  create. 
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The  Defense  of  Europe 

And  if  -we  turn  to  Europe,  we  can  see  demon- 
strated there  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy  which 
is  based  on  a  pooling  of  the  strength  of  the  North 
Atlantic  nations.  And  here  again  we  can  note 
that  the  pace  of  the  buildup,  both  military  and 
economic,  has  been  adapted  to  the  long  pull.  The 
goals  set  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Nato  husband 
the  economic  strength  of  the  Western  Powers 
rather  than  draining  it. 

However  well  gaited  the  Nato  program,  there 
are  still  outstanding  several  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved  before  the  strong  and  inte- 
grated framework  of  nations  can  become  a  real- 
ity. We  have  recognized,  from  the  beginning, 
that  a  strong  and  secure  European  community 
must  include  Germany.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  talk  of  an  effective  Western  defense 
which  did  not  include  that  country.  It  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  discuss  a  defense  of  Germany 
which  did  not  involve  Germans. 

There  are  and  have  been  two  major  obstacles 
to  bringing  this  about.  One  is  the  persistent  So- 
viet refusal  to  end  the  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 
many and  the  establislunent  of  a  puppet  Commu- 
nist state  in  East  Germany.  The  second  is  the 
reluctance  of  France  to  agree  to  the  formation  of 
German  military  units  and  to  accept  a  reconsti- 
tuted Germany  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  the 
proposed  community. 

French  leaders  and  French  voters  are  keenly 
aware  of  being  overrun  by  German  troops  three 
times  in  less  than  a  century — and  the  third  time 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  Frenchmen. 
There  is  a  fear  that  a  rearmed  AVest  Germany 
might  try  unification  by  force.  And  to  many 
French,  there  is  even  greater  hazard  in  a  rearmed 
Germany  combined  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
there  is  in  the  Red  armies  alone. 

A  solution  to  this  difficulty  was  offered  by  the 
French  leaders  themselves.  They  proposed  a  Eu- 
ropean Defense  Conununity,  to  be  ratified  by  the 
member  states,  to  which  niember  nations  would 
transfer  certain  powers  to  direct  a  unified  army 
drawn  from  all  members  of  the  community. 
Through  the  Community,  West  German  troops 
could  be  enlisted  without  creating  a  German  na- 
tional army. 

Because  it  was  a  commonsense  solution  to  a  ma- 
jor problem  of  European  defense,  and  because  it 
was  a  step  toward  European  unification,  Edc  has 
had  strong  American  backing.  West  Germany 
has  ratified  the  Community.  So  has  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium  is  moving  in  that  direction.  But 
paradoxically,  France,  the  originator,  has  dragged 
its  feet. 

There  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  moral  limit  to 
the  influence  this  country  can  exert  to  bring  Edc 
into  being.  We  can  persuade.  We  can  urge.  But 
more  we  cannot  do,  even  if  we  would.  France's 
decision  must  develop  out  of  the  free  choice  of  her 
leaders  and  her  citizens.     We  must  simply  pin 
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our  faith  on  the  fundamental  commonsense  of  the 
French  people.     For  as  Secretary  Dulles  has  said : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato  and  indeed 
future  peace  are  in  jeopardy. 


Efforts  Toward  German  Unification 

The  question  of  the  division  of  Germany  and 
the  reconstitution  of  that  country  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation  is  now  being  discussed  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain  and  France,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister. This  meeting,  the  first  such  since  1949, 
came  about  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  three  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union — an  exchange  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
came  off  second  best. 

For  their  own  evil  ends,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  stubbornly  blocked  German 
unification.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  gone 
to  considerable  lengths  to  mask  their  opposition 
to  German  unity  and  to  attribute  the  continued 
division  of  the  country  to  the  West.  On  the 
numerous  occasions  when  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  proposed  a  meeting  to  settle  the 
question  of  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  concur.  But  the  Kremlin's  reply  invariably 
posed  conditions  known  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
West. 

Last  summer,  after  the  East  German  uprisings, 
the  three  Western  Powers  again  elected  to  put  the 
question  of  a  German  settlement  up  to  the  Krem- 
lin.^ The  reply  from  Moscow  followed  the  usual 
pattern.  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
pursued  the  matter. 

The  diplomatic  exchange  that  followed  totaled 
four  notes  and  four  responses.^  The  Kremlin's 
third  answer  rejected  flatly  the  proposed  four- 
power  conference  on  Germany  and  an  Austrian 
treaty.  Instead  the  Kremlin  suggested  a  five- 
power  meeting  including  Red  China  which  would 
deal  generally  with  world  tensions  and  presumably 
relegate  matters  pertaining  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria to  secondary  status. 

This  proposal  effectively  tore  the  camouflage 
from  the  Soviet  position.  It  was  well  known  in 
Moscow,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  a  five-power 
meeting  with  a  general  agenda  was  unacceptable 
to  the  West.  Thus  the  Kremlin  proposal  was 
transparent.  It  added  up  to  a  flat  refusal  to 
discuss  a  German  settlement. 

World  reaction  to  the  Soviet  stand  was  im- 
mediate and  the  impact  was  felt  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  Soviet  leaders  felt  compelled  to  reverse 
their  field  on  the  matter  of  j^rocedure.  The  final 
note  in  the  series  of  four  agreed  to  a  four-power 

"  For  text  of  note,  see  Bulletin  of  .July  27,  1953,  p.  107. 

'  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  351 ;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547 ;  Nov. 
30,  1953,  p.  745 ;  Dec.  21,  1053,  p.  852 ;  and  Jan.  11,  1954, 
p.  43. 
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conference — to  discuss  Germany.  When  we  re- 
member the  importance  that  the  Communists  at- 
tach to  procecUire,  this  was  a  tactical  retreat  of 
no  little  significance.  But  beyond  this,  there  was 
little  cause  for  optimism.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  substantive  position  put  forward  by  the 
Kremlin.  Soviet  conditions  for  a  European  set- 
tlement, for  example,  called  for  a  breakup  of 
Nato,  junking  Edc,  and  a  complete  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Europe. 

With  this  as  the  background  to  the  current 
meetings  in  Berlin,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
we  do  not  expect  clear  sailing  and  a  quick  German 
settlement.    Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  con- 


ference will  produce  results — even  though  they 
may  seem  minor  when  compared  to  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  talks. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  we  should  not 
scorn  small  gains.  We  may  only  move  ahead 
inches  at  a  time.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
keep  moving. 

We  must  realize  that  the  winning  of  peace  will 
probably  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  advances. 
We  must  recognize  that  this  end-objective  will 
take  time,  and  will  demand  steady,  unremitting 
effort. 

It  will  help  if  we  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the 
game  is  very  much  worth  the  candle. 


Trade  Relations  and  Japanese  Economy 


hy  Frank  A.  Waring  ^ 


Japan  today  has  87  million  people  living  in  an 
area  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  State  of 
California.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  if  the 
Philippines  were  as  densely  settled,  it  would  liave 
68  million  people,  or  more  than  three  times  your 
present  population.  Californians  would  number 
93.5  million,  or  GO  percent  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  population  of 
Japan  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.2  million  each 
year. 

Only  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  Japan  can  be 
cultivated.  There  are,  in  fact,  15  million  acres 
of  farmland  and  6  million  farm  families.  The 
average  landholding,  therefore,  is  2.5  acres,  or 
about  one  hectare,  per  family.  Indeed,  on  the 
basis  of  arable  land,  the  density  of  population  is 
4,000  to  the  square  mile. 

Only  because  land  is  so  scarce,  Japanese  farmers, 
by  intensive  cultivation  and  application  of  fer- 
tilizer, manage  to  extract  from  the  soil  maximum 
yields.  In  rice,  for  example,  production  averages 
80  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  an  average  of 
50  bushels  in  the  United  States,  25  bushels  in  the 
Philippines,  and  a  little  more  than  20  bushels  in 
India. 

Despite  such  high  yields,  however,  Japan  cus- 
tomarily must  import  20  percent  of  its  food  supply 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $600  million,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  50  percent  of  the  value  of  its  current 


"  Address  made  before  the  Rotary  Club  at  Manila  on 
Jan.  14.  Mr.  Waring  is  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  at  Tokyo. 


exports.  Unfortunately,  the  figure  will  be  higher 
this  year.  Because  of  a  very  cool  summer,  the 
harvest  of  rice  last  fall  was  about  20  percent  below 
the  previous  yield,  entailing  a  loss  of  2  million 
tons.  As  a  result  Japan  must  import  at  least  an 
additional  1.5  million  tons  of  assorted  grains 
(rice,  wheat,  and  barley)  at  a  probable  cost  of 
about  $200  million.  And  this  loss  has  been  aug- 
mented by  disastrous  floods  which  stripped  rice 
paddies  of  top  soil,  inflicting  property  damage 
estimated  at  $500  million. 

But  food  is  not  the  only  essential  import  for 
Japan,  which  nature  endowed  with  very  few  nat- 
ural resources.  Nearly  all  of  the  raw  materials 
for  its  industries  must  be  procured  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  from  abroad.  These  include  iron  ore, 
coking  coal,  petroleum,  bauxite,  copper,  lumber, 
wood  pulp,  raw  cotton,  and  wool.  Such  products 
are  essential  to  maintain  the  Japanese  economy  in- 
ternally and  make  possible  the  production  of 
goods  for  export  to  pay  for  the  necessary  food 
and  raw  materials  obtained  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  fair  to  say  that  Japan's  chief  export, 
its  chief  contribution  to  foreign  trade  in  exchange 
for  the  products  it  requires,  is  its  labor  and  its 
technical  skills.  It  is  also  true  that  Japan  must 
export  to  live. 


New  Pattern  of  Export  Trade 

Today  that  country  faces  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  in  foreign  trade.     Before  the  war,  two 
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of  its  major  export  products  were  raw  silk  and 
cotton  textiles.  But  exports  of  raw  silk  are  now 
sharply  reduced  because  of  the  competition  en- 
countered from  synthetic  fibers,  and  the  sales  of 
cotton  textiles,  although  substantial,  have  declined 
because  many  countries,  such  as  India  and  Paki- 
stan, which  formerly  were  substantial  markets, 
have  developed  cotton  textile  industries  of  their 
own.  In  consequence,  Japan  must  alter  the  pat- 
tern of  its  export  trade,  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  products  of  heavy  industry,  including  steel, 
ships,  machinery  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  ce- 
ment, and  chemical  fertilizer.  Yet,  in  the  mar- 
keting abroad  of  many  of  these  products,  Japan 
has  had  little  experience,  and,  for  a  number  of 
them,  its  prices  are  not  competitive  with  similar 
articles  produced  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Japan's  foreign 
sales  have  not  kept  pace  with  import  requirements. 
In  1952  its  imports  exceeded  its  exports  by  $756 
million.  In  1953  exports  remained  relatively 
steady  at  about  $1,200  million,  but  imports  in- 
creased to  $2,300  million ;  in  consequence,  the  im- 
port balance  for  last  year  rose  to  $1,100  miRion. 

Japan  could  not  afford  such  excesses  in  pur- 
chases abroad  if  it  did  not  earn  additional  dollars 
from  special  sources,  dollars  received  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services  purchased  on  behalf  of 
United  States  forces.  The  United  States  extends 
no  economic  aid  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  grants. 
It  does  purchase  some  of  the  supplies  it  requires 
from  Japanese  sources ;  it  awards  contracts  for 
services,  including  the  repair  of  its  vehicles  and 
equipment,  and  tlius  it  employs  Japanese  labor. 
In  addition,  individual  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  make  personal  expenditures  on  their  own 
behalf  which  recently  have  amounted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  the  astounding  sum  of  $1  million  a  day. 
In  effect,  special  dollar  receipts  are  the  equivalent 
of  additional  exports  plus  a  very  substantial  tour- 
ist trade.  In  the  last  2  years  they  totaled  more 
than  $800  million  annually. 

In  1952  these  special  dollars  were  sufficient  to 
offset  Japan's  import  balance.  In  1953  they  were 
not,  and  Japan  will  lose  at  least  $200  millions,  or 
20  percent  of  its  foreign  currency  reserves.  Ob- 
viously this  trend  cannot  long  continue.  Yet  in 
1954  Japan  appears  likely  again  to  have  an  ad- 
verse position  in  its  balance  of  payments,  unless 
exports  are  expanded  or  imports  curtailed;  and 
the  reduction  of  imports  will  be  difficult  because 
of  the  necessity  to  import  increased  quantities  of 
food  to  offset  the  diminished  supply  of  ric«. 


Japan's  Importance  as  a  World  Market 

These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied,  or 
ignored.  Another  fact  is  that  Japan  is  a  large 
and  significant  world  market.  Imports  valued 
at  $2,300  million  cannot  be  overlooked.  Japan  is 
an  important  market  for  the  United  States;  it  is 


our  largest  purchaser  of  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and 
rice  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
commodities.  It  is  important  to  Canada  as  a 
buyer  of  wheat,  to  Australia  for  wool,  and  to  the 
Philippines  for  iron  oi'e,  other  minerals,  salt, 
abaca,  timber,  and  lumber.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  many  products  of  the  Philippines 
could  find  a  ready  and  expanding  market  in  Ja- 
pan, including  perhaps,  if  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  competitive  prices,  rice  and 
sugar. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  trade  of  Japan 
with  some  of  its  important  suppliers.  The  United 
States  sells  to  Japan  products  valued  at  about 
$750  million  and  buys  $250  million.  Of  course, 
currently,  special  dollar  receipts  more  than  offset 
this  imbalance  in  trade,  but  it  cannot  be  antici- 
pated that  such  receipts  will  be  a  permanent  part 
of  Japanese  economy.  Instead  they  constitute  a 
temporary,  although  most  helpful,  windfall. 
Canadian  sales  to  Japan  amount  to  about  $100 
million  and  purchases  to  $18  million.  Australian 
sales  will  approximate  $116  million  and  purchases 
$4  million.  The  Philippines  sells  products  valued 
at  about  $47  million  and  buys  $18  million.  In 
view  of  these  trade  data,  it  seems  pertinent  to  sug- 
gest that,  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  sell,  we  must, 
also  buy. 

I  would  even  go  further  and  propose,  for  our 
mutual  consideration,  that  economic  stability  and 
well-being  in  the  Pacific  cannot  be  assured  unless 
Japan  is  a  participant.  If  Japan  cannot  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  it  requires,  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  United  States  will  suffer;  so  will 
the  wool  growers  of  Australia,  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  Canada,  and  the  miners  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  submit  that  a  prosperous  Japan  will 
contribute  to  our  own  prosperity. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  there  are  many  things 
which  Japan  must  do  for  itself,  things,  in  fact, 
which  only  Japan  can  do.  Tliese  might  possibly 
include  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  its  produc- 
tion to  insure  a  reduction  in  costs  so  that  its  prod- 
ucts may  become  competitive  and  firm  adherence 
to  sound  fiscal,  financial,  and  trade  policies  and 
practices.  But  beyond  these  things,  there  are  mat- 
ters over  which  Japan  has  no  control,  for  example, 
the  failure  to  receive  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  its  products  in  some  foreign  markets  and 
the  maintenance  abroad  of  excessive  tariff  barriers 
on  products  which  it  desires  to  export.  In  our  own 
self-interest,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our  ex- 
port volume,  it  seems  necessary  that  Japan  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  balanced  for- 
eign trade.  No  one  nation  alone  can  provide  the 
solution,  even  if  it  should  be  willing  to  try.  In- 
stead, the  problem  would  seem  to  require  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  es- 
pecially those  with  a  major  interest  in  economic 
stability  in  the  Pacific. 

And  speaking  of  cooperation,  Japan,  although 
it  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
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giving  its  full  endorsement  and  support  to  the 
principles  upon  wliich  that  organization  was 
founded.  In  restricting  trade  with  Communist 
China,  which  the  United  Nations  has  branded  as 
an  aggressor,  Japan  maintains  a  higher  level  of 
export  controls  than  any  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  This  it  does  despite  its  need  for  expand- 
ing exports. 

Philippine-U.  S.  Interests  in  Japanese  Trade 

In  this  entire  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  are 
identical.  Our  economies  and  our  trade  are  vitally 
influenced  by  the  march  of  events  in  the  Pacific. 
We  are  both  unalterably  opposed  to  the  expansion 
of  aggressive  communism  in  the  Far  East  or  else- 
where. AVe  both  would  deprive  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  the  tools  for  aggression  by  restricting 
the  export  of  strategic  materials.  Yet  we  actively 
seek  to  expand  our  trade  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis.  We  de- 
sire for  ourselves  and  for  others  mounting  pur- 
chasing power  and  improved  levels  of  living  with 
all  that  implies.  In  the  struggle  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives, Japan  will  inevitably  play  a  part.  If, 
by  its  own  efforts  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
others,  it  can  develop  a  self-supporting  economy, 
its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  will  cer- 
tainly be  enhanced. 

The  current  members  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  are  not  those  who  led  it  down  the  road  to 
disaster  in  1941  and  caused  so  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  physical 
havoc  then  created  I  have  had  some  occasion  to 
evaluate  and  understand.  No,  many  of  the  present 
Japanese  officials  were  themselves  jailed  by  the 
military  clique  who  then  controlled  the  country 
and  are  now  thoroughly  discredited.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Japanese  today  have  no  aggressive 
design  or  intent.  Instead,  they  wish  to  live  in 
peace  and  trade  with  profit.  This  desire  is  also 
yours  and  mine.  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  potential  contribution  of  87 
million  people  or  neglect  the  important  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperative  endeavor  which  can  be 
mutually  beneficial. 


Transfer  of  Custody  of  POWs 
in  Korea  Outlined 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  hy 
Gen.  Julius  K.  Lacey,  senior  member  of  the  U.N. 
CoTnmand.,  Military  Armistice  Commission.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  January  23: 

As  your  side  knows  the  Neutral  Nations  Repa- 
triation   Commission    avoided    its   obligation   to 
;  release  the  prisoners  of  war  to  civilian  status  at 
0001  hours  23  January.    In  his  letter  of  14  January 
the  chairman,  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Com- 


mission, requested  the  two  sides  to  accept  restora- 
tion of  custody  of  the  prisoners  of  war  beginning 
at  0900  hours  20  January.^  The  commander  of  our 
side  replied : ' 

I  reiterate  tlie  unalterable  conviction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities and  release  to  civilian  status  at  23  January  all 
prisoners  of  war  vpho  have  refused  repatriation.  Failure 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  to  fulfill 
this  obligation  would  be  a  deliberate  avoidance  of  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  Terms  of  Reference  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  could  not  concur  in  an  action  consti- 
tuting default  by  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission. 

The  United  Nations  Command  cannot  accept  custody  of 
these  prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
your  proposal. 

The  commander  of  our  side  pointed  out  that  in 
view  of  the  desire,  expressed  by  the  chairman, 
Neutral  Nations  Command,  with  respect  to  custody 
of  those  prisoners  of  war  formerly  detained  by  our 
side,  the  United  Nations  Command  would  of  neces- 
sity have  to  be  prepared  to  arrange  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  disposition  in  the  event  that 
such  restoration  of  custody  was  undertaken. 

Despite  the  expressed  unwillingness  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  accept  their  custody 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  default  by  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  that 
commission  decided  to  return  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Consequently,  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
forced,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  accept  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  provide  for  their  accommoda- 
tion and  disposition. 

Our  side  has,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  terms  of  reference  and  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 
sion to  discharge  its  responsibilities,  released  to 
civilian  status  at  0001  hours  23  January  1954  those 
prisoners  of  war  restored  to  our  custody  on  20  and 
21  January.^ 

So  that  your  side  may  know  the  truth,  our  side 
will  outline  the  operations  of  transfer  of  custody 
which  took  place  on  20  and  21  January.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  seek  verification  of  these  facts  from 
the  custodian  force,  India. 

The  transfer  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  the  cus- 
tody of  our  side  by  the  custodian  force,  India  from 
the  South  Camp  on  20  and  21  January  was  accom- 
plished in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner.  The  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  custodian  force,  India 
was  designed  to  pi'ovide  each  prisoner  of  war  with 
a  final  opportunity  to  request  repatriation  if  he 
desired. 

The  prisoners  were  instructed  by  the  custodian 
force,  India  prior  to  their  release  that  each  pris- 
oner would  proceed  from  the  inner  gate  to  the 
outer  gate  of  their  compound  individually,  while 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1954,  p.  113. 

'  Reply  by  Gen.  John  E.  Hull  dated  Jan.  16 ;  iUd..  p.  115. 
'  For  statements  regarding  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  on  Jan.  23,  see  ibiA.,  Feb.  1, 1954,  p.  152. 
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between  the  two  gates  the  prisoner  would  be 
checked  on  a  roster  and  if  lie  desired  repatriation 
he  could  then  so  indicate  by  informing  the  custo- 
dian force,  India  guard  or  by  proceeding  in  a 
clilTerent  direction  than  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners. 
Evidence  that  this  final  opportunity  for  repatria- 
tion existed  is  the  fact  that  approximately  100  indi- 
viduals elected  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
large  majority  who  did  not  wish  repatriation. 

Our  side  wishes  to  emphasize  that  each  pris- 
oner of  war  was  given  the  opportunity  to  request 
repatriation.  As  each  prisoner  of  war  left  his 
compound  the  procedures  established  by  the  cus- 
todian force,  India  permitted  him  to  proceed  in- 
dividually from  the  inner  gate  to  the  outer  gate. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  preventing  his  going  to  the  In- 
dian guard  and  requesting  repatriation  if  he  so 
desired.  At  all  times  there  were  sufficient  Indian 
guards  present  to  protect  any  individual  who 
wished  to  leave  his  group  and  seek  repatriation. 
Our  side  repeats  that  approximately  100  prisoners 
of  war  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Your  side  violated  the  armistice  agreement  by 
broadcasting  tlireatening  messages  to  the  prison- 
ers of  war  on  20  January.  In  effect,  though  il- 
legally, you  completed  your  explanations  to  all 
prisoners  of  war.  Only  approximately  100  re- 
quested repatriation. 

The  major  result  of  your  broadcast  was  to  ex- 
pedite the  transfer  and  make  it  more  orderly. 
You  made  the  choice  clear  and  the  vast  majority, 
without  hesitation,  rejected  both  your  threats  and 
your  promises.  For  your  help  in  giving  a  definite 
purpose  to  the  movement,  our  side  expresses  its 
appreciation  to  the  senior  member  of  your  side. 

At  0910  hours  on  20  January  the  first  gi'oup 
of  Chinese  prisoners  were  out  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  being  loaded  in  trucks  for  movement 
south.  At  1033  hours  the  first  group  of  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  began  moving  across  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  The 
movement  continued  without  incident  until  all  of 
the  Korean  prisoners  of  war  had  been  loaded  on 
trains  and  the  last  train  began  its  southward 
movement  at  2116  hours.  The  last  of  the  Chinese 
prisoners  of  war  were  loaded  on  trucks  and  were 
mo^nng  south  at  0249  hours  on  21  January  1954. 

The  custodian  force,  India  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 21,800  prisoners  of  war  were  released 
to  the  United  Nations  Command  within  171^ 
hours  after  the  first  man  moved  into  the  area 
under  the  control  of  our  side.  The  best  evidence  of 
the  voluntary  nature  of  the  southward  movement 
of  this  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  is  the 
ease  with  which  this  mass  transfer  was  effected. 
They  moved  a  distance  of  li/o  to  21^  miles  of  their 
own  free  will,  not  under  the  direction  of  any 
guards.  Further  evidence  that  this  was  a  volun- 
tary and  orderly  move  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  injuries  or  incidents  such  as  certainly  would 
have  occurred   had   the  prisoners   of   war  been 


forced  against  their  will  to  return  to  our  side. 
The  prisoners  of  war  were  happy  and  cooperative. 
Their  bands  played.  The  men  sang  and  waved 
their  flags. 


International  Bank  Report 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  reported  a  net  income  of  $10,122,649 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1953, 
compared  with  $7,639,743  for  a  corresponding 
period  in  1952.^ 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental 
reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guarantees,  and 
raised  the  reserve  to  $86,636,160.  Loan  commis- 
sions amounted  to  $5,563,593  and  were  credited  to 
the  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing  that  reserve 
to  $42,800,070. 

Total  reserves  on  December  31,  1953,  were 
$129,436,230. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $23,930,935,  compared  with  $20,696,715  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1952.  Expenses  totaled 
$13,808,286,  including  $2,926,889  of  administrative 
expenses,  $9,158,640  of  bond  interest,  and  $1,722,- 
757  of  bond  issuance  and  otlier  financial  expenses. 
The  bonds  issued  during  the  6-nionth  period  were 
$75  million  3  percent  3-year  bonds,  due  October 
1, 1956 ;  Swiss  franc  50  million  31/^  percent  15-year 
bonds,  due  July  1,  1968;  and  Swiss  franc  50  mil- 
lion 31/2  percent  15-year  bonds,  due  Dec.  1,  1968. 

During  the  6-montli  period,  the  bank  made  18 
loans  totaling  $190,392,000  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Turkey,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
These  loans  increased  total  loans  signed  by  the 
bank  to  $1,781,158,464.  Disbursements  on  loans 
were  $133,043,619,  bringing  total  disbursements 
to  $1,236,304,734. 

Repayments  of  principal  were  received  from 
borrowers  as  due;  they  totaled  $2,042,684  and 
brought  total  principal  repayments  to  $14,710,994 
on  December  31.  During  the  period,  the  bank  also 
sold  or  agi'eed  to  sell  to  private  investors  $14,038,- 
384  principal  amount  of  its  loans;  this  included 
$8,965,687  without  its  guarantee  and  $5,072,697 
with  its  guarantee.  At  December  31,  1953,  these 
transactions  brought  total  sales  of  effective  loans 
to  $84,053,038;  $29,177,194  of  these  sales  were 
made  without  the  bank's  guarantee. 

A  change  in  tlie  par  value  of  the  Chilean  peso 
from  31  to  110  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar  was  ai^proved 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  October 
1953.  Chile  later  paid  additional  currency  to 
maintain  the  bank's  holdings  of  Chilean  pesos. 

On  December  31,  1953,  Czechoslovakia  was  sus- 
pended from  membership  in  the  bank  because  of 
failure  to  pay  a  balance  of  $625,000  due  on  its 
subscription  to  the  bank's  capital. 

^  For  memorandum  relating  to  the  financial  statements, 
see  International  Bank  release  of  Feb.  1. 
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International  Cooperation 
in  Fisheries  Conservation 

hy  Walter  S.  RoherUon 

Assutant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Ajfairs  ^ 

I  am  most  happy  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  to 
this,  your  first  meeting. 

Our  Canadian  friends  are  frequent  and  honored 
visitors  to  this  city  on  matters  of  fisheries  conser- 
vation. The  many  joint  fishing  concerns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments,  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  bring  our 
scientists  and  administrators  together  with  fre- 
quency ;  and  it  is  as  always  a  pleasure  to  greet  our 
colleagues  from  Canada. 

And  on  this  occasion  it  is  a  veiy  special  pleasure 
to  welcome  our  friends  from  Japan.  Tliis  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  international  conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  the  Govermiient  of  Japan  has 
participated  since  the  war.  More  than  that,  in 
this  meeting  Japan  now  joins  as  a  partner,  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  conservation  program  for  the  fish  stock 
of  common  concern  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  both  these  grounds,  I  repeat  our  great  pleasure 
in  welcoming  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

The  subject  with  which  you  are  concerning 
yourselves,  the  conservation  of  high  seas  fisheries 
resources,  is  a  question  in  worldwide  ferment  to- 
day. Two  months  ago,  the  subject  was  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  but  no 
final  solution  was  reached. 

There  are  two  opposing  schools  of  thought  as 
to  how  the  continued  productivity  of  marine  re- 
sources may  best  be  assured. 

One  school  of  thought  takes  the  view  that  na- 
tional jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  over  the  high 
seas  is  a  necessary  condition  for  such  assurance. 
If  this  theory  were  placed  in  effect  and  if  it  be- 
came international  law,  there  would  be  no  free 
seas  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  now. 

The  other  school  of  thought  maintains  that, 
within  the  concept  of  the  free  seas,  the  conserva- 
tion of  fisheries  resources  can  be  carried  out  in- 
telligently and  effectively  by  making  use  of  con- 
servation measures  such  as  those  developed  in  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  The  means 
for  such  conservation  are  primarily  cooperative 
and  coordinated  research  and  joint  use  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  on  an  international  basis. 
Under  this  principle  the  high  seas  remain  free. 
Governments  agree  jointly  to  undertake  scientific 
research  in  high  seas  fisheries  where  needed  and 
jointly  to  undei'take  fishing-control  measures  when 
science  shows  them  to  be  desirable.    The  essence 


of  this  approach  is  international  cooperation  to 
make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  derive  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  the  resources  of  the  high 
seas. 

Your  Commission,  gentlemen,  is  a  working 
example  of  this  second,  and,  as  I  believe,  forward- 
looking  school  of  thought.  Operating  under  this 
latest  and  most  advanced  conservation  treaty,  you 
will  cari"y  on  under  principles  which  are  in  some 
ways  new  in  the  practice  of  international  conser- 
vation. The  world  will  observe  your  activities,  not 
only  from  the  test  of  your  success  in  the  scientific 
study  and  management  of  the  great  North  Pacific 
fish  stocks,  but  also  as  a  test  of  high  seas  fisheries 
conservation  under  the  concept  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.    I  wish  you  every  success. 


Continuation  of  Effort 

To  Solve  Palestine  Problem 

Statement  hy  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Acting  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.^ 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  January  21 

In  joining  with  our  colleagues  of  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  submitting  the  redraft 
before  us,^  my  Government  wishes  its  views  to  be 
clearly  understood  as  to  purpose. 

Together  with  our  cosponsors  we  have  earnestly 
and  patiently  sought  here  to  give  to  General  Ben- 
nike  ^  the  clearest  and  least  complicated  terms  of 
reference  for  undertaking  the  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  we  have  outlined  in  the  new  para- 
graph 11. 

As  indicated  by  my  colleague  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  have  sought  most  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  meet  the  wishes,  views,  and  objections  of 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  and  of  other  interested 
members  of  the  Council.  During  these  negotia- 
tions we  have  been  impressed  with  the  unhappy 
divergence  of  views  of  the  parties  as  to  their  in- 
terests, rights,  and  obligations  under  their  own 


'Remarks  made  at  the  opening  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  International  Commission  for  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Feb.  1  (press  i-elease 
43). 


'  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  21. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/3151/Kev.  2.  For  text  of  the  three-power 
draft  introduced  on  Dec.  21,  1053,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 
1954,  p.  59.  The  new  draft  omitted  paragraph  9,  which 
called  upon  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  "to  maintain  the  demilitarized  character  of 
the  Zone" ;  it  also  rephrased  former  paragraph  11  as 
follows : 

"Requests  and  authorizes  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  explore 
possibilities  of  reconciling  the  Israeli  and  Syrian  interests 
involved  in  the  dispute  over  the  diversion  of  Jordan 
waters  at  Banat  Ta'qub,  including  full  satisfaction  of 
existing  irrigation  rights  at  all  seasons,  while  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
and  to  take  such  steps  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice 
Agreement  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation ;" 

'  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization. 
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armistice  agreement.  And  we  believe  that,  if 
possible,  these  views  should  be  reconciled. 

However,  the  United  States  holds  that  these 
divergent  views  indicate  that  this  Council  should 
not  attempt  to  interpret  by  resolution  what  the 
parties'  interests,  rights,  and  obligations  are. 
This  is  for  the  parties  themselves  to  resolve  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  their  own  armistice 
agreement  under  the  aegis  of  General  Bennike. 
We,  as  the  Council,  as  the  sponsors  believe,  are 
merely  here  requesting  and  authorizing  hini  as  the 
Council's  agent  to  assume  a  necessary  initiative 
in  this  matter.  What  is  more,  we  are  not  invest- 
ing him  with  new  and  extraordinary  powers  which 
he  did  not  already  have  assigned  to  him  under 
that  agreement. 

As  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  has  already  pointed  out, 
we  have  been  at  this  job  for  some  time.  Some 
13  weeks  liave  elapsed  since  the  matter  first  re- 
ceived the  Council's  consideration,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  new  members  of  the 
Council  have  had  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a 
most  complicated  set  of  issues,  we  nevertheless 
believe,  and  it  is  my  Government's  firm  view,  that 
it  would  be  in  thegeneral  interest — in  the  inter- 
est of  everyone  concerned,  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, parties  to  the  dispute  and  all  the  rest — to 
proceed  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  action  on  this 
resolution  today.* 


Progress  Toward  Self- Rule 
in  African  Territories 

Statement  hy  Mason  Sears  = 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  February  3 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  discussions  on  polit- 
ical progress  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cameroons,  which  is  jointly  administered  with 
Nigeria,  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

First  of  all,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
and  from  the  reports  before  us  that  the  colonial 
days  of  these  regions  are  coming  to  an  end  with 
tlie  rapid  approach  of  full  self-government. 

New  constitutional  developments  in  Nigeria 
and  the  Cameroons  and  also  in  nearby  territories 
indicate  that  the  time  is  nearly  at  hand  when  a 
large  part  of  West  Africa,  involving  a  huge  popu- 
lation of  around  40  million  people,  will  have 
achieved  self-determination  in  superseding  their 
colonial  status. 


This  will  do  much  to  deflate  the  issue  of  colo- 
nialism which  is  being  used  to  hamper  and  divide 
the  free  world  in  its  resistance  to  the  attempted 
expansion  of  the  captive  world. 

It  also  happily  forecasts  that  unless  they  are 
blackballed  by  the  veto  of  an  unfriendly  power  it 
will  not  be  long  before  several  new  African  States 
can  properly  look  forward  to  representation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Beyond  these  comments  we  have  nothing  to 
suggest,  since  we  are  convinced  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  through  its  administrators,  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  the  Cameroons  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  West  Africa. 

These  developments  are  having  great  political 
impact  internationally  and  lend  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  progress  of  sound  and  stable  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  other  trust  territories  as  well  as 
throughout  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


U.  S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

International  Film  Festival 

Eric  Johnston,  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  has  been  designated  as  the  official 
U.S.  representative  at  the  First  International  Film  Fes- 
tival of  Brazil,  opening  in  Sao  Paulo  on  February  12  as 
part  of  the  year-long  celebration  of  the  city's  400th  anni- 
versary, the  U.S.  Information  Agency  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  Alan  Fisher,  the  U.S.I.A.'s  motion-picture  officer 
in  Brazil,  has  been  designated  alternate  representative. 
A  large  unofficial  delegation  from  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, which  will  include  outstanding  Hollywood  direc- 
tors, actors,  and  actresses,  publicity  specialists,  and 
technicians,  also  will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Johnston. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


'  The  vote  in  the  Council  on  Jan.  22  was  7-2  (Lebanon, 
U.S.S.R.),  with  Brazil  and  Cluna  abstaining.  The  Soviet 
veto  was  its  57th. 

"  Made  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Sears 
is  U.S.  representative  in  the  Council. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  25  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Willard  L.  Beaulac  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Selden  Chapin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Indonesia. 

Robert  C.  Hill  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Dempster  Mcintosh  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

John  E.  Peurifoy  to  be  Amliassador  to  Guatemala. 

Rudolph  E.  Schoenfeld  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 

George  Wadsworth  to  be  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  compen- 
sation as  Minister  to  Yemen. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  to  be  Minister  to  Luxembourg. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  Buf/efin 
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Report  to  the  President  by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

pub.  5290        28  pages        20  cents 

This  important  report  to  the  President  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations  results  from  several  months  of  general  studies 
and  consultations  with  public  and  private  leaders  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  a  fact-finding  trip  which  Dr.  Eisenhower,  in  the  capacity 
of  Special  Ambassador  and  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  with  members  of  a  special  mission  during  the  period 
June  23-July  29,  1953,  to  the  South  American  republics  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

Dr.  Eisenhower's  report  discusses  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  to  each  other  economically,  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  culturally  and  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  regarding  basic  understanding,  mutual 
respect,  and  equality  of  states,  mutual  security,  common  goals,  and 
economic  development. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  suggests  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing relations  between  our  country  and  the  friendly  neighboring 
nations  to  the  south. 


Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 


of 
state 


pub.  5285        20  pages        15  cents 

Here  conveniently  printed  in  one  pamphlet  are  four  recent  state- 
ments on  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America : 

Falcon  Dam — A  Monument  to  Inter- American  Cooperation — 
Address  by  the  President  at  the  dedication  of  Falcon  Dam, 
on  October  19,  1953. 

Inter-American  Cooperation  and  Hemisphere  Solidarity — 
Address  by  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  October  14,  1953. 

Strengthening  Inter-American  Ties — Address  by  John  M.  Cabot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
on  October  9, 1953. 

Economic  Groivth  and  Human  Welfare  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— Address  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  October  12,  1953. 

Each  of  these  items  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 
They  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Modernizing  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Act 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  ^ 


For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  defense 
and  economy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  approve  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  These  amendments  would  accomplish 
this  purpose,  with  proper  security  safeguards, 
through  the  following  means : 

First,  widened  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
certain  atomic  energy  matters; 

Second,  improved  procedures  for  the  control 
and  dissemination  of  atomic  energy  information ; 
and. 

Third,  encouragement  of  broadened  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
enei'gy  in  the  United  States. 


I  Nuclear  Progress 

In  1946,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was 
written,  the  world  was  on  the  threshold  of  the 
atomic  era.  A  new  and  elemental  source  of  tre- 
mendous energy  had  been  unlocked  by  the  United 
States  the  year  before.  To  harness  its  power  in 
peaceful  and  productive  service  was  even  then  our 
hope  and  our  goal,  but  its  awesome  destructive- 
ness  overshadowed  its  potential  for  good.  In  the 
minds  of  most  people  this  new  energy  was  equated 
with  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  bomb  spelled  the 
erasure  of  cities  and  the  mass  death  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Moreover,  this  Nation's  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  was  of  crucial  importance  in  interna- 
tional relations.  The  common  defense  and  world 
peace  required  that  this  monopoly  be  protected 
and  prolonged  by  the  most  stringent  security  safe- 
guards. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
was  written.  Well  suited  to  conditions  then  exist- 
ing, the  act  in  the  main  is  still  adequate  to  the 
Nation's  needs. 
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Since  1946,  however,  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  nuclear  science  and  technology.  Gen- 
erations of  normal  scientific  development  have 
been  compressed  into  less  than  a  decade.  Each 
successive  year  has  seen  technological  advances  in 
atomic  energy  exceeding  even  progressive  esti- 
mates. The  anticipations  of  1946,  when  govern- 
ment policy  was  established  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  was  written,  have  been  far  outdis- 
tanced. 

One  popular  assumption  of  1946 — that  the 
United  States  could  maintain  its  monopoly  in 
atomic  weapons  for  an  appreciable  time — was 
quickly  proved  invalid.  That  monopoly  disap- 
peared in  1949,  only  3  years  after  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  was  enacted.  But  to  counterbalance 
that  debit  on  the  atomic  ledger,  there  have  been 
mighty  increases  in  our  assets. 

A  wide  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  considered 
in  1946  to  be  mere  possibilities  of  a  distant  future, 
have  today  achieved  conventional  status  in  the 
arsenals  of  our  armed  forces.  The  thermonuclear 
weapon,  nonexistent  8  years  ago,  today  dwarfs 
in  destructive  power  all  atomic  weapons.  The 
practicability  of  constructing  a  submarine  with 
atomic  propulsion  was  questionable  in  1946;  3 
weeks  ago  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nautilus 
made  it  certain  that  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
ship  propulsion  will  ultimately  become  wide- 
spread. In  1946,  too,  economic  industrial  power 
from  atomic  energy  sources  seemed  very  remote; 
today  it  is  clearly  in  sight — largely  a  matter  of 
further  research  and  development  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  in  which  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise can  flourish. 

Obviously  such  developments  as  these  within  so 
short  a  period  should  have  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  Nation's  atomic  energy  policy.  But, 
in  a  number  of  respects,  our  atomic  energy  law 
is  still  designed  to  fit  the  conditions  of  1946. 

Many  statutory  restrictions,  based  on  such 
actual  facts  of  1946  as  the  American  monopoly  of 
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atomic  weapons  and  limited  application  of  atomic 
energy  in  civilian  and  military  fields,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  nuclear  realities  of  1954.  Fur- 
thermore these  restrictions  impede  the  proper  ex- 
ploitation of  nuclear  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  and  of  our  friends  throughout 
the  free  world. 

An  objective  assessment  of  these  varied  factors 
leads  clearly  to  these  conclusions:  In  respect  to 
defense  considerations,  our  atomic  effectiveness 
will  be  increased  if  certain  limited  information 
on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  can  be  imparted 
more  readily  to  nations  allied  with  us  in  com- 
mon defense.  In  respect  to  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy,  these  can  be  developed 
more  rapidly  and  their  benefits  more  widely  real- 
ized through  broadened  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations  and  through  greater  participation  by 
American  industry.  By  enhancing  our  military 
effectiveness,  we  strengthen  our  efforts  to  deter 
aggression ;  by  enlarging  opportunities  for  peace- 
time development,  we  accelerate  our  own  progi-ess 
and  strengthen  the  free  world. 

Section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
wisely  recognizes  the  need  for  future  revisions  of 
the  law.  In  its  spirit  and  in  consideration  of 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Nation's 
defense  and  welfare,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 


Cooperation  With  Otiier  Nations 

In  this  atomic  era,  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  is  the  most  heartening  development  on  the 
world  political  scene.  The  United  States  is  allied 
with  many  friends  in  measures  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and,  where  necessary,  to  defeat  the  aggressor. 
The  agreements  binding  ourselves  and  our  friends 
in  common  defense  constitute  a  warning  to  any 
potential  aggressor  that  his  punishment  will  be 
swift  and  his  defeat  inevitable.  These  powerful 
influences  for  peace  must  be  made  as  strong  and 
convincing  as  possible. 

Most  of  our  friends  among  the  nations  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
employment  of  atomic  weapons.  Under  present 
law  we  cannot  give  them  tactical  information  es- 
sential to  their  effective  participation  with  us  in 
combined  military  operations  and  planning,  and 
to  their  own  defense  against  atomic  attack. 

Our  own  security  will  increase  as  our  allies  gain 
information  concerning  the  use  of  and  the  defense 
against  atomic  weapons.  Some  of  our  allies,  in 
fact,  are  now  producing  fissionable  materials  or 
weapons,  supporting  effective  atomic  energy  re- 
search, and  developing  peacetime  uses  for  atomic 
power.  But  all  of  them  should  become  better 
informed  in  the  problems  of  atomic  warfare  and, 
therefore,  better  prepared  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency of  such  warfare.     In  order  for  the  free 
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world  to  be  an  effective  defense  unit,  it  must  be 
geared  to  the  atomic  facts  of  this  era. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  authority  be  provided  to 
exchange  with  nations  participating  in  defensive 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  such  tactical 
information  as  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
defense  plans  and  to  the  training  of  personnel  for 
atomic  warfare.  Amendments  to  the  definition 
of  "restricted  data,"  recommended  later  in  this 
message,  will  also  contribute  to  needed  adminis- 
trative flexibility  in  the  exchange  of  information 
with  such  nations  concerning  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 

To  meet  a  specific  defense  need  existing  in  1951, 
the  Congress  approved  a  carefully  limited  pro- 
cedure for  the  communication  of  information  on 
the  processing  of  atomic  raw  materials,  reactor 
development,  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  related  research  and  development.  These 
limitations  should  now  be  modified  so  that  the 
authority  to  communicate  information,  adjusted 
to  present  conditions,  may  be  better  used  to  our 
national  advantage. 

In  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  for  atomic 
energy,  additional  amendments  are  required  for 
effective  United  States  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations.  Such  cooperation  requires  the  exchange 
of  certain  "restricted  data"  on  the  industrial 
applications  of  atomic  energy  and  also  the  release 
of  fissionable  materials  in  amounts  adequate  for 
industrial  and  research  use.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  be  amended 
to  authorize  such  cooperation.  Such  amendments 
should  prescribe  that,  before  the  conclusion  of 
any  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  fissionable 
material  to  a  foreign  nation,  assurances  must  be 
provided  against  its  use  by  the  recipient  nation 
for  military  purposes. 

Sharing  certain  information  with  other  nations 
involves  risks  that  must  be  weighed,  in  each  in- 
stance, against  the  net  advantages  to  the  United 
States.  In  each  case  we  must  be  guided  by  such 
considerations  as  the  sensitivity  and  importance 
of  the  data;  the  specific  uses  to  which  the  infor- 
mation will  be  put;  the  security  standards  of  the 
cooperating  nation ;  its  role  in  the  common  defense 
of  the  free  world;  and  the  contributions  it  has 
made  and  can  make  to  the  mutual  security  effort. 
Such  considerations  apply  to  the  exchange  or  com- 
munication of  information  on  general  defense 
planning  and  the  employment  of  conventional 
weapons  as  well  as  to  the  information  that  could 
be  exchanged  pursuant  to  these  recommendations. 

These  recommendations  are  apart  from  my  pro- 
posal to  seek  a  new  basis  for  international  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  as  outlined 
in  my  address  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  last  December.^  Consideration 
of  additional  legislation  which  may  be  needed  to 
implement  that  proposal  should  await  the  de- 
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velopment  of  areas  of  agreement  as  a  result  of  our 
discussions  with  other  nations. 

In  a  related  area,  present  law  prevents  United 
States  citizens  or  corporations  from  engaging 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  outside  the  United  States,  except 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that  the  pro- 
posed activity  will  not  adversely  affect  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  Matters  that  have 
arisen  under  this  provision  have  been  ordinary 
business  or  commercial  activities  which  neverthe- 
less fall  within  the  broad  statutory  pi-ohibition 
because  they  might  contribute  in  some  degree, 
however  minor,  to  foreign  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams. The  President  should  be  enabled  to  au- 
thorize the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make 
future  determinations  of  this  nature.  This 
amendment  is  related  also  to  the  above  amend- 
ment concerning  the  exchange  of  information  with 
other  countries,  as  arrangements  for  authorized 
exchanges  of  information  with  friendly  foreign 
governments  may  involve  participation  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  or  firms  in  work  in  foreign  countries. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  permit  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  also  to  authorize  such 
participation. 

All  of  these  proposed  amendments  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  authority  granted  must  be  exer- 
cised only  in  accordance  with  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  to  protect  the  common  de- 
fense ancl  security. 

Protection  of  Atomic  Energy  Information 

A  special  category  of  "restricted  data,"  so  de- 
fined as  to  include  virtually  all  atomic  energy  data 
of  security  significance,  is  now  established  by  law. 
"Restricted  data"  are  protected  in  the  law  by 
siH'cial  espionage  pi'ovisions,  provisions  relating 
t(i  tlie  control,  dissemination,  and  declassification 
of  such  data,  and  by  requirements  for  personnel 
scciu'ity  clearances. 

PerHonnel  Sectmty.  The  provisions  of  the  act 
ii'lating  to  security  clearances  of  personnel  need 
improvement  in  several  respects.  The  act  does 
111  it  recognize  degrees  of  sensitivity  of  "restricted 
data."  The  same  clearance  requirements  apply  to 
any  type  of  "restricted  data,"  whether  it  be  access 
by  the  unskilled  construction  laborer  to  "restricted 
data"  of  only  marginal  security  significance,  or 
access  by  a  scientist  to  the  heart  of  atomic  weapons 
ir. formation.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
lacks  sufficient  latitude  under  present  law  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  personnel  investigation  needed 
for  adequate  security.  Many  costly  background 
investigations  required  by  present  law  are  un- 
necessary. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  be  permitted  to  relate  the  scope  of  investi- 
ir^ition  required  under  the  act  to  the  significance  of 
tlie  access  to  "restricted  data"  which  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

Tliis  amendment  is  especially  pertinent  to  the 


proposed  broadening  of  private  participation  in 
tlie  development  of  atomic  power.  While  such 
private  participants  will  require  access  to  "re- 
stricted data"  on  reactor  technology,  full  investi- 
gations of  all  their  employees  who  will  have  such 
access  are  not  warranted  because  much  of  the  data 
involved  will  not  have  significant  security  im- 
portance. Moreover,  such  investigations  would 
impede  and  discourage  the  desired  participation 
and  would  be  unnecessarily  costly  both  to  govern- 
ment and  to  industry.  Where  access  to  more  sen- 
sitive "restricted  data"  is  involved,  the  Commis- 
sion must,  of  course,  require  full  investigations. 

Another  security  clearance  problem  relates  to 
personnel  of  Department  of  Defense  agencies  and 
to  the  personnel  of  contractors  with  those  agencies. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  now  disclose 
"restricted  data"  to  such  of  these  personnel  as  have 
security  clearances  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  "restricted  data"  so  disclosed  by  the 
Commission  are  thereafter  protected  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Defense  security  regu- 
lations. And  yet,  contractors  of  the  Commission 
are  precluded  by  law  from  granting  the  same  per- 
sonnel access  to  the  same  "restricted  data"  until 
they  have  had  Aec  clearances,  based  on  investi- 
gations by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  applications  of  atomic  energy  become  in- 
creasingly widespread  within  the  Armed  Services, 
the  necessity  increases  for  communication  of  "re- 
stricted data"  between  Aec  contractors  and  par- 
ticipants in  related  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams. The  present  fact  that  personnel  engaged 
in  military  programs  who  have  military  clearances 
must  be  denied  access  to  "restricted  data"  by  Aec 
contractor  personnel  impedes  cooperation  between 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  areas  of  mutual  intei-est 
and  causes  unnecessary  expense  in  time  and 
money.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  enabled  to  authorize  its 
contractors  and  licensees  to  afford  access  to  "re- 
stricted data"  to  personnel  engaged  in  Department 
of  Defense  programs  who  need  such  data  in  their 
work  and  who  possess  the  proper  military  security 
clearances. 

Th e  De-finition  of  Restricted  Data.  ( 1 )  A  large 
body  of  "restricted  data"  under  present  law  relates 
primarily  to  military  utilization  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  much 
of  this  weapons  information  logically  should  rest 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  rather  than  with 
the  Commission.  Many  administrative  difficul- 
ties that  are  produced  by  a  dual  system  of  security 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  removal  of  this  weapons 
information  from  the  "restricted  data"  category 
and  its  subsequent  protection  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
safeguards  as  other  military  secrets. 

This  method  of  handling  weapons  information 
is  not  possible  under  present  law.     "Restricted 
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data"  can  be  removed  from  the  statutory  "re- 
stricted data"  category  only  by  declassification, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission that  the  publication  of  such  data  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Declassification  obviously  is  not  the  remedy.  The 
remedy  lies  in  reliance  upon  the  standard  security 
measures  of  the  user,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  "restricted  data"  be  amended  to  exclude 
information  concerning  the  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons,  as  distinguished  from  information  on 
their  theory,  design,  and  manufacture. 

(2)  In  addition  to  information  which  falls 
wholly  within  the  utilization  category,  there  is 
information  which  concerns  primarily  the  utiliza- 
tion of  weapons  but  which  pertains  also  to  their 
design  and  manufacture.  In  order  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties in  this  marginal  zone,  I  recommend  legisla- 
tion which  also  would  authorize  removal  of  such 
information  from  the  "restricted  data"  category. 
This  would  be  done  only  when  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  jointly  determine  that 
it  relates  primarily  to  military  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons  and  that  it  can  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded as  classified  defense  information  under 
the  Espionage  Act  and  other  applicable  law. 

(3)  Consistent  with  these  changes,  I  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  join  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  any  declassifica- 
tion of  "restricted  data"  which  relate  primarily  to 
military  utilization  of  atomic  weapons  and  which 
can  be  published  without  endangering  the  national 
security.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
have  an  appropriate  voice  in  the  protection  and 
declassification  of  such  "restricted  data"  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  will  be  clarified 
with  respect  to  aU  other  "restricted  data." 


Domestic  Development  of  Atomic  Energy 

What  was  only  a  hope  and  a  distant  goal  in 
1946,  the  beneficent  use  of  atomic  energy  in  human 
service,  can  soon  be  a  reality.  Before  our  scientists 
and  engineers  lie  rich  possibilities  in  the  har- 
nessing of  atomic  power.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pioneer  in  its  development.  But,  in  this 
undertaking,  the  enterprise,  initiative,  and  com- 
petitive spirit  of  individuals  and  groups  within 
our  free  economy  are  needed  to  assure  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  progress  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
public. 

Industry's  interest  in  this  field  is  already  evi- 
dent. In  collaboration  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  number  of  private  corporations  are 
now  conducting  studies,  largely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, of  the  various  reactor  types  which  might 
be  developed  to  produce  economic  power.  There 
are  indications  that  they  would  increase  their 
efforts  significantly  if  the  way  were  open  for  pri- 
vate investment  in  such  reactors.  In  amending 
the  law  to  permit  such  investment,  care  must  be 
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taken  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  new 
industry  in  a  manner  as  nearly  normal  as  possible, 
with  careful  regulation  to  protect  the  national 
security  and  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  is 
essential  that  this  program  so  proceed  that  this 
new  industry  will  develop  self-reliance  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  creation  of  opportunities  for  broadened  in- 
dustrial participation  may  permit  the  Government 
to  reduce  its  own  reactor  research  and  development 
after  private  industrial  activity  is  well  established. 
For  the  present,  in  addition  to  contributing 
toward  the  advancement  of  power  reactor  tech- 
nology, the  Government  will  continue  to  speed 
progress  in  the  related  technology  of  military 
pi'opulsion  reactors.  The  present  complementary 
efforts  of  industry  and  Government  will  therefore 
continue,  and  industry  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  assume 
a  substantially  more  significant  role.  To  this  end, 
I  recommend  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  which  would : 

1.  Eelax  statutory  restrictions  against  owner- 
ship or  lease  of  fissionable  material  and  of  facili- 
ties capable  of  producing  fissionable  material. 

2.  Permit  private  manufacture,  ownership,  and 
operation  of  atomic  reactors  and  related  activi- 
ties, subject  to  necessary  safeguards  and  under 
licensing  systems  administered  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

3.  Authorize  the  Commission  to  establish  mini- 
mum safety  and  security  regulations  to  govern  the 
use  and  possession  of  fissionable  material. 

4.  Permit  the  Commission  to  supply  licensees 
special  materials  and  services  needed  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  new  industry  at  prices  estimated  to 
compensate  the  Government  adequately  for  the 
value  of  the  materials  and  services  and  the  expense 
to  the  Government  in  making  them  available. 

5.  Liberalize  the  patent  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  principally  by  expanding  the  area  in 
which  private  patents  can  be  obtained  to  include 
the  production  as  well  as  utilization  of  fissionable 
material,  while  continuing  for  a  limited  period  the 
authority  to  require  a  patent  owner  to  license 
others  to  use  an  invention  essential  to  the  peace- 
time applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Until  industrial  participation  in  the  utilization 
of  atomic  energy  acquires  a  broader  base,  con- 
siderations of  fairness  require  some  mechanism  to 
assure  that  the  limited  number  of  companies, 
which  as  government  contractors  now  have  access 
to  the  program,  cannot  build  a  patent  monopoly 
which  would  exclude  others  desiring  to  enter  the 
field.  I  hope  that  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  will  have  broadened  suffi- 
ciently in  the  next  5  years  to  remove  the  need  for 
such  provisions. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible  prog- 
ress in  domestic  application  of  atomic  energy, 
flexibility  is  necessary  in  licensing  and  regulatory 
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provisions  of  the  legislation.  Until  further  ex- 
perience with  this  new  industry  has  been  gained, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  anticipate  by  law  all 
(if  the  many  problems  that  are  certain  to  arise. 
Just  as  the  basic  Atomic  Energy  Act  recognized 
by  its  own  terms  that  it  was  experimental  in  a 
number  of  respects,  so  these  amendments  will  be 
subject  to  continuing  future  change  and  refine- 
ment. 


The  destiny  of  all  nations  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury will  turn  in  large  measure  upon  the  nature 
and  the  pace  of  atomic  energy  development  here 
and  abroad.  The  revisions  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  herein  recommended  will  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  atomic  energy  development, 
public  and  private,  to  play  a  full  and  effective  part 
in  leading  mankind  into  a  new  era  of  progress 
and  peace. 


Foreign  Ministers  Conclude  Berlin  Meetings 


Following  are  the  texts  of  further  statements 
made  hy  Secretary  Dailies  during  the  Foreign 
Ministers^  Conference  which  opened  at  Berlin  on 
January  25,  together  with  the  text  of  a  Soviet 
proposal  regarding  Austria  and  the  texts  of  quad- 
ripartite and  tripartite  com/rrmniques  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  Conference:'^ 
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upon  being  able  to  continue  to  bleed  the  economy 
of  the  small  and  naturally  poor  Austrian  state. 
It  seems  incredible  that  a  Soviet  grocer's  bill  for 
some  dried  peas  should  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
honoring  the  1943  signature  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  to  the  Moscow  declaration  of  Austria's 
independence.^ 

We  have  just  heard  the  statement  of  the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister. 


Press  release  69  dated  February  15 

We  are  here  today  in  a  meeting  which  may  have 
historic  consequences.  From  it  may  come  the  kind 
of  accomplishment  which  the  whole  world  has 
been  expecting  of  this  conference;  but  which  after 
nearly  3  weeks  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Some  may  explain  and  even  excuse  our  failure 
to  date  on  the  ground  that  the  problems  and  tasks 
we  have  previously  undertaken  have  been  vast  and 
complex.     Such  is  not  the  case  today. 

In  agenda  item  No.  3,  the  conclusion  of  an 
Austrian  State  Treaty,  we  have  a  problem  of  com- 
pletely manageable  magnitude. 

In  the  occasional  moments  of  meditation  which 
this  conference  has  permitted,  I  have  given 
thought  to  the  dilemmas  which  seem  to  confront 
our  Soviet  colleagues.  I  try  to  see  their  prob- 
lems from  their  viewpoint,  and  I  admit  that  they 
face  hard  problems. 

But  no  stretch  of  philosophical  speculation  can 
bring  me  to  believe  that  Austria  constitutes  a 
really  hard  problem.  Surely  the  mighty  Soviet 
empire  cannot  really  fear  lest  7  million  peace- 
loving  Austrians  should  have  freedom.  Nor  can 
I  believe  that  the  economy  of  the  800  million 
people  within  the  Soviet-dominated  bloc  depends 

'  For   texts   of   earlier   statements   and   proposals,   see 
I    BuiXETiN  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  179,  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  222,  and 
Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  266. 
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Immediate  Solution  Needed 

We  agree  that  the  Austrian  problem  does  not 
simply  call  for  eventual  solution;  it  cries  aloud 
for  immediate  solution,  no  matter  what  measure- 
ment of  politics  or  economics  or  humanity  or  in- 
ternational decency  is  applied  to  it.  "^Hiat  is 
asked  for  is  nothing  more  than  what  was  solemnly 
promised  over  10  years  ago — the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty we  all  insist  upon  for  ourselves.  Fur- 
thermore, the  gap  which  separates  the  Austrian 
Minister's  plea  from  realization  is  so  small  that 
this  treaty  could  be  signed  here  and  now,  if  all 
four  of  us  had  the  will  to  sign  it.  I  for  one  do 
have  that  will,  and  I  note  that  each  of  us  has 
in  statements  at  this  conference  recognized  our 
obligation  to  act  and  act  quickly.  Mr.  Molotov 
put  it  well  when  on  January  25,  1954,  he  said 
"the  interests  of  strengthening  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  need  to  assure  the  national  rights  of  the 
Austrian  people  demand  the  earliest  re-establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  independent  Austria."  The 
call  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  is  a  call 
to  action  to  which  we  must  respond  quickly  for 
many  reasons. 

Austria  was  the  first  victim  of  Hitler's  aggres- 
sion and  if  we  have,  as  we  say  and  know  we  have, 

"  For  a  statement  regarding  the  "dried  peas  debt",  see 
lUd.,  June  8,  1953,  p.  811. 
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a  responsibility  for  remaking  the  Europe  which 
Hitler  so  largely  destroyed,  the  liberation  of 
Austria  from  the  bondage  of  occupation  still 
stands  after  9  years  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
actions  we  should  take. 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  because  only 
in  that  way  can  we  eradicate  the  sorry  record  of 
past  negotiations  on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 

I  have  no  wish  at  this  time  to  enumerate  the 
long  and  shabby  story  of  delay,  disillusion,  and 
lack  of  candor  which  has  this  far  characterized 
the  Soviet  negotiations  on  Austria. 

This  time  there  should  be  a  clear-cut  end  to 
all  of  that.  Can  we  sit  here  as  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  our  four  countries  solemnly  and  seriously 
addressing  ourselves  to  agenda  item  No.  3  and 
dare  admit  that  the  374  previous  discussions  on 
this  one  item  over  a  7-year  period  have  not  ex- 
plored every  conceivable  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  ? 


Austrian  Record  of  Achievement 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  in  recognition 
of  the  extraordinary  performance  of  the  Austrians 
themselves.  Compare  the  Austria  of  today  with 
the  Austria  that  met  our  eyes  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

At  that  time  a  provisional  government  strug- 
gled in  the  ruins  left  by  Hitler.  The  economy — 
there  was  no  economy. 

Today  the  Austrian  people  pursue  their  daily 
lives  peacefully  and  industriously  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  democratic  constitution. 

Few  governments  in  tlie  world  today  can  pre- 
sent a  record  of  real  achievement  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Austrian  Government  installed  in  1945 
after  free  elections  and  twice  freely  reelected 
since  then.  This  Austrian  Government  has 
brought  the  Austrian  economy  to  a  state  of  pro- 
ductivity and  stability  which  it  has  not  enjoyed 
for  decades,  despite  the  syphoning  off,  for  the 
benefit  of  Soviet  Russia,  of  the  products  of  East 
Austria.  To  be  sure  foreign  aid  has  helped,  and 
I  am  proud  that  much  of  it  has  been  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  but  foreign  aid  without  na- 
tional will  could  not  have  produced  the  Austria 
of  today. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  harmony  of  Aus- 
tria's internal  and  external  relations,  created  in 
9  years  out  of  the  ruins  of  aggression,  is  a  model 
of  what  can  be  done  when  there  is  a  will  to  do  it. 
And  yet  despite  this  abundantly  apparent  dem- 
onstration of  political  maturity,  democratic  in- 
stitutions, social  peace,  and  economic  well-being, 
the  Austrian  people  remain  under  the  burden  of 
occupation  and  exploitation.  Some  60,000  for- 
eign troops,  over  %  of  them  under  Soviet  com- 
mand, garrison  Austria.  That  is  practically  one 
soldier  for  every  100  inhabitants. 

We  should  also  respond  quickly  because  of  the 
sliameful  economic  burden  whicli  has  been  im- 


posed upon  Austria  during  the  past  5  years  by 
the  delay  on  the  treaty.  Since  1949  the  Soviet 
Union  has  extracted  from  so-called  "German 
assets''  in  its  zone  of  Austria  at  least  200  million 
dollars  in  net  profits.  This  is  a  sum  larger  than 
the  lump-sum  indemnity  which  in  1949  was  set 
by  tlie  Soviet  Union  as  the  price  for  the  return 
to  Austria  of  only  some  of  these  assets.  This  is 
reason  enough  for  acting  on  the  Austrian  For- 
eign Minister's  request  for  alleviation  of  article 
35. 


Austria  Not  An  Enemy  Country 

Austria  was  not  an  aggressor — Austria  is  not 
a  defeated  enemy.  Austria  was  a  victim  of  ag- 
gression. Austria  is,  by  our  own  statement  in  the 
Moscow  declaration  of  November  1,  1943,  a  lib- 
erated and  not  an  enemy  country.  As  Dr.  Figl 
has  said,  it  is  ironical  that  we  have  long  since 
concluded  treaties  with  all  but  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  which  were  our  enemies. 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna 
in  March  1945  the  late  Marshal  Tolbukliin,  com- 
manding the  Russian  forces  in  Austria,  said  "The 
Red  Army  has  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Austria  not 
to  conquer  Austrian  territorj'.  Its  aim  is  exclu- 
sively the  defeat  of  the  enemy  German-Fascist 
troops,  and  the  liberation  of  Austria.  The  Red 
Army  backs  the  Moscow  declaration  of  the  allied 
powers  on  the  independence  of  Austria." 

To  fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  Moscow  declaration, 
so  eloquently  underscored  by  Marshal  Tolbukhin 
and  reinforced  by  innumerable  statements,  dec- 
larations, and  resolutions  since  then,  requires 
pathetically  little.    That  was  also  true  in  1949. 

All  that  lies  between  the  Austria  of  today  and 
the  Austria  we  promised  in  1943  is  agreement  on 
five  articles,  actually  only  parts  of  five  articles, 
of  the  present  draft  treaty,  and  consideration  of 
article  35  in  the  light  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister's  statement  today. 

The  American  delegation  supports  Mr.  Eden's 
proposal  listing  the  few  points  which  need  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  an  Austrian 
state  treaty.  After  374  discussions  and  10  years 
of  unfilled  pledges,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  and  only  these  steps  need 
to  be  taken,  no  other  issues  are  relevant  to  our  task. 

Last  April  President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  the 
world  on  tlie  subject  of  world  tensions.  At  that 
time  he  called  for  deeds,  not  words,  to  prove  the 
will  to  peace,  and,  in  fact,  he  cited  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  as  just  such  a  deed — a  deed  requiring 
only  the  simple  will  to  do  it.  That  deed  will  shine 
in  a  world  which  has  become  darkened  by  fear  and 
disillusionment.  If  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  us 
in  doing  this  deed,  the  whole  world  will  rejoice  in 
the  demonstration  that  our  four  nations  can  indeed 
cooperate  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 
Out  of  that  beginning,  greater  things  could  come. 
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Press  release  82  dated  February  19 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter presented  us  with  a  rather  peculiar  sandwich. 
The  top  and  the  bottom  of  his  remarks  stressed 
the  necessity  for  the  early  conclusion  of  an  Aus- 
trian state  treaty,  which  would  reestablish  a  free 
and  independent  Austria.^  But  in  between  the  top 
;nid  bottom  he  inserted  some  poisonous  proposals. 
They  meant  that  the  treaty,  instead  of  reestablish- 
ing a  free  and  independent  Austria,  should  estab- 
lish an  Austria  without  freedom  and  without 
independence. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  these  new  proposals  will 
be  withdrawn,  so  that  we  may  in  fact  conclude  an 
Austrian  state  treaty  at  this  very  meeting,  as 
promised  in  1943. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  statement  com- 
pletely confirms  the  view  I  expressed  yesterday 
tliat  if  we  adhere  to  the  present  draft  of  the  Aus- 
trian state  treaty  there  remain  only  minor  differ- 
ences between  us.  As  the  Soviet  proposals  state, 
that  draft  treaty  "was  in  the  main  agreed  among 
the  four  powers  in  1949."  Only  five  articles  re- 
main partially  unagreed,  and  I  am  confident  that 
with  goodwill  those  articles  could  quickly  be 
agreed  upon.  It  will  not  take,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
suggests,  3  months  to  reach  that  agreement.  It 
can  be  reached  in  3  days  or  even  less,  so  that  we 
can  in  fact  conclude  the  treaty  at  this  conference 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  yesterday 
by  the  three  Western  powers. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  introduced 
new  proposals  which  would  totally  alter  the  situa- 
tion. They  would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  proposed 
treaty  and  turn  the  clock  back,  not  to  1949,  not  to 
1947,  not  even  to  1943,  but  to  the  darker  earlier 

Eeriod,  when  by  Hitler's  action  Austria  seemed 
opelessly  doomed  to  be  forever  the  victim  of  alien 
occupation. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposes  to  continue  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Austria  "pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany." 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  all  proposals 
for  the  unification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free 
elections,  and  by  its  own  latest  German  proposal 
treats  the  division  of  Germany  as  a  semi-perma- 
nent condition,  the  Soviet  Austrian  proposal  would 
mean  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Austria.  By 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  all  Allied  troops  from 
Vienna,  while  retaining  Soviet  forces  in  the  Soviet 
zone,  the  capital  of  Austria  would  thus  be  left  as  a 
defenseless  island,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Russian 
soldiers. 

That  occupation  of  Austria  could  never  be  ter- 
minated by  any  action  of  her  own.  It  would  be 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
prolong  the  occupation  forever  merely  by  perpet- 


'  For   a  review   of  the  Austrian   treaty   question,   see 
Bulletin  of  June  8,  1953,  p.  805. 


uating  the  division  of  Germany  and  blocking  an 
all-German  peace  treaty. 

If  the  Soviet  proposal  were  adopted,  it  would 
pervert  the  Austrian  state  treaty  and  require  its 
being  rewritten  from  the  preamble  to  the  end. 

How  could  we  any  longer  in  the  preamble  de- 
scribe the  treaty  as  being  one  designed  to  liberate 
Austria  and  to  make  it  a  free  and  independent 
state  ? 

How  could  we  any  longer  stipulate  by  article  1 
that  "Austria  shall  be  re-established  as  a  sover- 
eign, independent  and  democratic  state"? 

How  could  we  any  longer  declare  as  in  article  2 
that  we  "will  respect  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Austria"  ? 

Article  33,  entitled  "Withdrawal  of  Allied 
Forces,"  would  be  obliterated  and  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  article  entitled,  "The  Indefinite  Mil- 
itary Occupation  of  Austria." 

The  treaty  would  thus  become  not  a  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  Austria,  but  a  treaty  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Austria. 


Proposal  for  "Neutralization" 

A  second  major  and  related  change  in  the  treaty 
is  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  sub- 
jecting Austria  to  "neutralization." 

A  neutral  status  is  an  honorable  status  if  it  is 
voluntarily  chosen  by  a  nation.  Switzerland  has 
chosen  to  be  neutral,  and  as  a  neutral  she  has 
achieved  an  honorable  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Under  the  Austrian  state  treaty  as  here- 
tofore drafted,  Austria  would  be  free  to  choose  for 
itself  to  be  a  neutral  state  like  Switzerland.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  would  fully  respect  its 
choice  in  this  respect,  as  it  fully  respects  the  com- 
parable choice  of  the  Swiss  nation. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  for  a  nation  to  choose 
to  be  neutral  and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  neu- 
trality forcibly  imposed  on  it  by  other  nations  as 
a  perpetual  servitude. 

A  state  subjected  to  such  imposed  neutralization 
is  not  in  fact  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
Such  a  demand  makes  a  mockery  of  the  language, 
which  the  Soviet  proposal  retains,  that  "Austria 
shall  be  reestablished  as  a  sovereign,  independent 
and  democratic  state." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  this  moment  when  an  Austrian  state 
treaty  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  realization, 
should  now  propose  provisions  which  would  basic- 
ally alter  the  entire  character  of  the  treaty  and 
which  would  violate  the  Moscow  declaration  on 
Austria  of  Nov.  1, 1943,  whereby  the  three  powers, 
with  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  France,  under- 
took "to  see  reestablished  a  free  and  independent 
Austria."  If  the  Soviet  proposal  were  accepted, 
there  would  be  not  a  free  Austria  but  an  enslaved 
Austria,  not  an  independent  Austria  but  a  subject 
Austria. 
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If  this  four-power  meeting  accepted  the  Soviet 
proposal,  we  would  expose  ourselves  before  the 
world  as  being  morally  and  politically  bankrupt. 
We  would  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  confi- 
dence of  others  in  our  willingness  to  fulfill  our 
solemn  pledges. 

We  do  not  know,  we  can  only  suspect,  the  rea- 
sons which  prompt  the  Soviet  to  make  its  present 
proposal.  The  reasons  given  are  grotesquely 
inadequate. 

Grotesque  Soviet  Reasoning 

It  is  given  as  a  reason  that  there  is  lacking  a 
treaty  with  Germany  whereby  Germany  under- 
takes to  respect  the  independence  of  Austria.  It 
is  said  that  until  that  vmdertaking  is  given,  Aus- 
tria must  remain  occupied. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  during  the  period  when  Germany  is 
occupied  and  totally  disarmed — at  least  in  the 
Western  zones — the  danger  to  Austria  from  Ger- 
many is  so  great  that  Austria  must  be  occupied 
to  protect  it  against  that  German  danger,  but 
that  once  Germany  is  restored  to  a  unified  and  in- 
dependent status,  with  a  national  army  of  its 
own,  then  it  will  be  safe  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Austria.  Such  reasoning  will  not  carry  convic- 
tion anywhere. 

A  plausible  explanation  is  the  fact  that  article 
22  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary  and  article 
21  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Rumania  provide 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  maintain  armed 
forces  on  the  territory  of  these  countries  so  long 
as  this  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  Soviet  Army  with  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Austria. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union  fears  a 
withdrawal  from  Austria  which  would  also  re- 
quire it  to  withdraw  its  Red  armies  from  Hungary 
and  Rumania. 

Is  it,  however,  really  decent  that  little  Austria 
should  have  to  continue  to  be  an  occupied  state  so 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  pretext  for  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  also  Hungary  and  Rumania? 
So  cynical  an  attitude  will  surely  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter many  words  condemning  "militarism,"  but 
everything  which  he  proposes,  whether  it  be  in  re- 
lation to  Germany  or  in  relation  to  Austria,  or 
indirectly  in  relation  to  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
shows  dependence  on  military  power.  No  con- 
sideration of  humanity  prevails  as  against  naked 
force. 

The  Soviet  Minister  has  introduced  in  his  Aus- 
trian proposal  a  proposal  for  the  four  of  us  to 
consider  the  question  of  Trieste.  That  proposal 
is  unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  In  any 
event,  it  has  no  proper  relationship  to  the  Aus- 
trian question.  I  hope  that  its  introduction  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Soviet 
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Foreign  Minister  to  make  a  conclusion  of  a  state 
treaty  with  Austria  dependent  upon  the  prior  so- 
lution of  all  other  European  questions,  so  that  the 
first  victim  of  Hitlerite  aggression  would  auto- 
matically be  the  last  to  be  relieved  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  aggression. 

I  earnestly  plead  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister to  withdraw  the  two  Austrian  proposals 
which  he  made  yesterday,  which,  as  I  say,  would 
completely  revolutionize  not  only  the  text  but 
also  the  character  of  the  Austrian  state  treaty. 
If  he  will  make  that  withdrawal,  then  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  remaining  differences, 
which  are  very  slight,  can  be  composed.  Then  we 
could  in  fact  conclude  the  Austrian  state  treaty 
at  this  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  crown 
our  efforts  here  with  an  honorable  success. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  14 

Press  release  70  dated  February  15 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
your  presentation  and  to  the  proposals  which  you 
submitted.  Some  of  the  proposals  involve  tech- 
nical treaty  changes,  and  I  cannot  fully  appraise 
them  until  I  have  seen  the  texts.  However,  I 
think  I  have  seized  the  general  import  of  what  you 
have  said. 

The  Austrian  treaty  which  we  are  considering 
concluding  is  a  treaty  which  imposes  very  heavy 
economic  burdens  upon  Austria,  economic  burdens 
which  we  believe  are  not  justifiably  to  be  placed 
upon  Austria.  But  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter has  indicated  that  his  Government  is  prepared 
to  assiune  these  heavy  burdens  in  order  to  get  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  the  pi-oposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  I  under- 
stand, that  Austria  should  be  compelled  to  make 
all  these  payments  and  then  get  nothing  in  the  way 
of  independence  at  all.  The  whole  heart  and  core 
of  independence  is  being  able,  if  you  want,  to  have 
foreign  troops  off  your  soil;  or,  if  you  want,  to 
invite  foreign  troops  to  your  soil  as  allies.  Both 
of  these  privileges  of  sovereignty  are  denied  to 
Austria  by  the  Soviet  proposed  treaty,  so  she  will 
have  paid,  and  gotten  nothing  for  what  she  has 
paid. 

The  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  be  a  party 
to  trying  or  to  compel  Austria  to  pay  a  great  price 
for  independence,  and  then  denying  that  inde- 
pendence. 

We  believe  that  would  be  a  fraud,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  fraud. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  makes  a  very 
curious  argument.  He  seeks  to  justify  requiring 
Austria  to  accept  for  an  indefinite  period  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops,  which  he  says  are  not  oc- 
cupation troops. 

But    they    certainly    are    occupying    Austria. 
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They  do  not  stay  suspended  in  the  air  somewhere; 
they  are  in  Austria.     They  occupy  Austria. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  that  and  the  so- 
called  United  States  bases,  which  Mr.  Molotov  is 
constantly  referring  to.  If  having  foreign  troops 
in  a  country  is  comparable  to  a  base  system,  and 
is  as  evil  as  Mr.  Molotov  suggests,  then  why  does 
lie  insist  on  perpetuating  that  system  and  inflict- 
ing it  upon  Austria? 

The  United  States,  and  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  want  the  elimination  of  troops  from 
Austria.  That,  I  would  think,  would  be  in  line 
with  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  professes 
to  be  good  international  policy.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den, he  is  the  one  who  is  contending  for  imposing 
a  base  system  upon  Austria. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  base  system  if  the  United 
States  understands  it,  but  something  infinitely  dif- 
ferent and  infinitely  worse.  There  is  no  sovereign 
sfate  in  the  whole  world  where  the  United  States 
lias  any  troops  except  at  the  express  invitation  and 
will  of  the  sovereign  country  which  asks  us  to  be 
there  as  a  contribution  to  its  own  defense. 


U.S.  Rejects  Subjugation  of  Austria 

There  is  really  a  difference,  although  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  seems  not  to  appreciate  it,  be- 
tween being  in  a  country  at  a  freely  given  invita- 
tion of  that  country,  and  imposing  oneself  on  a 
country  forcefully,  which  is  a  form  of  subjuga- 
tion. This  the  United  States  will  have  no  part  of, 
and  it  will  have  no  part  of  it  in  relation  to  Aus- 
tria, and  Austria  which  is  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  proposes 
would  not  become  the  free  and  independent  Aus- 
tria which  all  of  us  have  solemnly  promised  time 
lafter  time  after  time. 

It  would  be  an  indefinitely  subjugated  country 
(and  that  would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of  all  of 
our  promises. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  constantly  uses 
Ithe  word  "temporary"  in  order  to  make  his  pro- 
posals sound  a  little  less  harsh  and  brutal  than 
they  are. 

But  "temporary"  is  a  word  which,  under  the 
conditions  which  are  prescribed,  could  more  ac- 
curately be  put  "indefinitely."  I  recall  the  "tem- 
porary" nature  of  the  stationing  of  Soviet  forces 
in  Hungary  and  in  Rumania.  They  were  only 
to  stay  there  until  an  Austrian  treaty  would  end 
the  Austria  occupation.  Now  that  an  Austrian 
treaty  is  in  sight,  the  Soviet  forces  are  to  stay  in 
Austria  until  there  is  a  German  treaty.  And  no 
one  in  the  world  can  tell  what  new  conditions  will 
be  imposed  if  it  ever  seems  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  German  treaty — rather  that  the  Soviet  Union 
permit  the  all-German  free  elections  which  are 
the  indispensable  foundation  for  a  German  treaty. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  reason  for  the 
delay  in  the  concluding  of  a  treaty  with  Austria. 
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Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  record  knows 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  clear  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  over  the  past  several  years  that  the 
Western  allies  were  prepared  to  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  to  which  we  now  formally 
indicate  agreement,  and  every  time  that  that  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thought  up  some  other  reason  as  to  why  it  could 
not  proceed  with  the  treaty — Yugoslavia,  Trieste, 
the  failure  to  settle  its  bill  for  the  dried  peas. 
One  after  the  other  excuse  has  been  brou";ht  up. 

Now  we  could  understand  that  that  shabby  per- 
formance could  be  carried  on  at  meetings  of  the 
deputies,  which  had  largely  ceased  to  attract  the 
public's  attention,  because  they  had  been  going 
on  so  many  years. 

But  we  really  did  not  think  that  that  perform- 
ance would  be  repeated  here,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  themselves,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  world  focused  on  what  we  do,  and 
that  new  excuses  would  be  thought  up,  new 
reasons  given,  not  to  conclude  the  Austrian 
treaty,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  to  be 
in  our  grasp. 

I  really  would  like  to  urge  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
Minister  that  he  drop  these  new  proposals,  which 
were  never  heard  of  before  we  came  here  a  few 
days  ago,  and  allow  this  great  humanitarian  task 
to  be  completed,  redeeming  our  promise  to  give 
freedom  and  liberation  to  Austria. 

In  conclusion,  I  recall  that  the  United  States 
proposal  stated  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  certain  articles  in  the  form  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  condition  that 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  would  confirm  their 
past  acceptance  of  article  4  and  article  33,  among 
others. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  proposed  basic 
changes  in  both  article  4  and  article  33,  which  had 
previously  been  accepted.  I  take  it  he  refuses  to 
confirm  their  acceptance  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  If  that  is  the  case,  that  would  involve  a 
rejection  of  the  United  States'  proposal,  because 
the  United  States  is  not  prepared  itself  to  accept 
the  changes  in  articles  4  and  33  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  to  im- 
pose "neutralization"  and  continuing  occupation. 

There  are  some  other  changes  he  has  proposed 
which  are  technical  and  on  which  I  do  not  pro- 
nounce myself,  dealing  only  with  the  two  major 
proposals  relating  to  the  change  in  the  previously 
accepted  articles  4  and  33. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY|15 

Press  release  71  dated  February  16 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  answer  the  last  ques- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  put.  He 
said,  "Do  we  want  collective  security  in  Europe?" 
The  answer  to  that  is,  we  want  collective  security 
everywhere  in  the  world.    We  have  tried  to  get 
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that  security  during  the  war  and  postwar  years 
in  many  different  ways. 

We  tried  to  get  it  by  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to 
which  all  of  our  governments  subscribed.  I  am 
afraid  none  of  us  can  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  have  been  lived  up  to,  provisions 
which  assure  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live  and 
to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  them. 

We  tried  to  get  it  by  the  declaration  of  Yalta, 
whicli  provided,  among  other  things,  a  declaration 
on  liberated  Europe  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  governments  by  the  free  elections 
througliout  Europe. 

And  then  we  tried  to  get  it  by  the  U.N.  Charter, 
which  requires  all  of  us,  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  not  to  use  force  against  the  political 
independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  other 
states. 

Wliy  have  we  not  gotten  European  security  and 
world  security  out  of  these  documents  we  have 
signed?    Nothing  is  wrong  in  the  wording. 

What  has  been  wrong  is,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  other  parties  to  the  agreements  have 
not  lived  up  to  these  agreements  and  there  has 
followed  a  great  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  world 
because  of  lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in  men's 
and  nations'  will  to  live  up  to  their  pledged  word. 

That  is  why  there  has  grown  up  in  the  world, 
in  addition  to  the  proposed  universal  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  regional  collective  se- 
curity arrangements  exercising  what  the  charter 
calls  "the  collective  right  of  self-defense." 


Regional  Arrangements  Based  on  Confidence 

These  special  security  arrangements  do  not  have 
any  words  that  add  anything  not  already  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  addition  which 
they  provide  is  that  they  are  agreements  between 
nations  which,  over  long  periods  of  time,  have 
come  to  trust  and  have  confidence  in  each  other. 
They  provide  the  element  of  confidence  which  un- 
fortunately has  not  been  present  on  a  universal 
basis. 

Tlie  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  asked  why,  if 
the  21  American  nations  had  made  a  Eio  pact,  is 
it  not  equally  logical  that  the  mysterious  "32" 
nations  of  Europe  should  not  make  a  pact  if  the 
Rio  pact,  the  pact  of  the  Americas,  is  not  just  a 
regional  pact.  It  is  a  pact  which,  as  the  treaty 
itself  provides,  contains  this  declaration : 

Peace  is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  International  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  freedoms.  .  .  . 

Those  are  not  mere  words,  in  the  case  of  the  pact 
of  the  Americas;  that  is  an  expression  of  reality 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  close  association 
for  150  years.  And  the  ingredient  which  makes 
the  Rio  pact  a  dependable  reality  is  the  fact  of 
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confidence  which  is  based  upon  150  years  of  peace- 
ful association. 

And  so  it  is  that  groups  of  countries  have  sought 
to  augment  the  words  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter with  the  essential  element  of  confidence  based 
upon  long  historic  association. 

That  is  true  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  It  is  true  of  the  nations  which  are  bound 
together  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  upon  the 
expressed  determination  of  their  peoples  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civili- 
zation of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  princiijles 
of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

And  those  words,  again,  are  not  just  ink  on 
paper.  Those  words  are  the  expression  of  a  real- 
ity which  has  been  demonstrated  over  many  gen- 
erations and  which  are  bound  not  by  ink,  but  by 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  protecting  that 
common  heritage. 

Actions  Leading  to  NATO's  Founding 

It  is  suggested  that  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  a  cause  of  division.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
history  has  revealed  that  the  coming  into  close 
association  of  the  Western  nations  is  not  a  cause 
of  disunity,  but  is  caused  by  the  fear  and  appre- 
hension which,  to  an  increasing  degree,  seized  hold 
of  these  countries  as  the  result  of  actions  which 
occurred  elsewhere. 

I  recall  that  this  postwar  coming  together  had 
its  first  major  beginning  in  the  Brussels  pact  of 
March  17,  1948.  I  recall,  however,  that  that  was 
preceded  by  the  Communists'  armed  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  lawful  government  of  Greece  and 
by  the  forceable  coup  d'etat  whereby  the  Czech 
Government  was  overthrown  and  a  Communist 
Government  installed  in  its  place. 

Then  I  recall  that  there  was  the  blockade  of 
Berlin,  which  brought  war  very  close  to  Europe. 

And  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  Brussels  pact  by  bringing 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries 
first  was  conceived,  and  that  treaty,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  was  then  realized  in  1949. 

Even  then,  however,  it  was  not  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  implement  that  treaty  with  any  large 
military  organization. 

I  recall  that  I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  and 
we  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  actually 
to  implement  any  large  military  organization 
under  the  Atlantic  treaty. 

But  then  came  the  armed  aggression  in  Korea, 
in  June  1950,  followed  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  of  November  1950.  And  these  events 
created  fear  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  build  a  sufficient  strength  in  Europe  to 
create  a  respectable  balance  of  power. 

General  Eisenhower  came  over  at  the  end  of 
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December  1950  to  be  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  under  his  inspiration  there 
was  developed  military  strength  in  Europe.  Now 
that  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  defensible  pos- 
ture in  sight,  that  expense  is  being  leveled  off. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  irn- 
partial  observer  to  say  that  the  North  xitlantic 
Treaty,  or  the  organizations  under  it,  have 
created  the  division  of  Europe.  It  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  a  division  of  Europe  which  already 
existed  and  the  danger  of  which  was  accentuated 
by  such  events  as  I  have  outlined. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  has  asked  us  to 
study  and  analyze  the  precise  words  and  drafting 
of  his  project.  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  words.  I  could  heap 
this  table  high  with  past  words  that  are  just  as 
fine  as  the  human  hand  and  mind  can  pen.  I 
have  referred  to  some  of  them  this  afternoon. 
What  I  ask  is,  "Will  these  words  bring  with  them 
confidence?"  The  words  already  exist;  they  exist 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  have  ex- 
isted in  many  other  documents.  The  essence  is 
not  the  words,  but  whether  in  fact  the  proposal 
will  bring  a  confidence  which  will  end  the  dis- 
imity  of  Europe. 

I  can  say  with,  I  hope,  assurance  that  I  will 
be  believed,  that  there  is  no  international  objec- 
tive which  is  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  real  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 
That  ought  to  be  our  wish,  because  the  lack  of 
that  has  cost  us  very  dearly  and  very  heavily  in 
the  past. 

Inadequacy  of  Formula  of  Words 

I  have,  however,  grown  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
bility of  solving  great  problems  merely  by  re- 
peating old  words  or  inventing  new  words.  I 
do  not  believe,  myself,  that  the  division  of  Europe, 
which  so  desperately  needs  to  be  cured,  can  be 
cured  by  a  formula  of  woi'ds.  I  believe  there  are 
some  things  which  need  to  be  done  first. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
end  the  division  of  Germany.  Here  is  a  problem 
which  is  our  own  particular  problem.  It  lies 
here  on  this  table;  it  is  symbolized  by  the  city 
in  which  we  meet.  And  yet  we  seem  unable  to 
even  make  that  start  in  ending  the  division  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Eden  has  laid  before  us  a  plan  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany,*  a  reasonable  plan  which, 
unhappily,  it  seems  is  not  acceptable.  And  I 
would  be  forced  in  all  candor  to  say  that  the 
reasons  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  four  to 
agree  upon  the  unification  of  Germany  are  pre- 
cisely the  reasons  which  deprive  the  fine  words 
which  are  presented  in  the  Soviet  proposal  ^  of 
the  value  which  I  wish  deeply  they  carried. 

Wliat   is   the   reason   that   makes   the  United 


*  Ibid.,  Feb.  8. 1954,  p.  186. 
» Ibid.,  Feb.  22, 1954,  p.  270. 
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Kingdom's  plan  unacceptable?  It  is  because  it  is 
based  upon  having  supervised  free  elections  in 
Germany  and  one  of  us  four  is  not  willing  to 
trust  the  results  of  these  elections.  That  is  why 
the  perpetuation  of  the  division  must  go  on. 

There  is  unhappily  a  long  history  which  sug- 
gests that  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
willing  to  trust  anything  which  they  cannot  them- 
selves control.  That  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me, 
fundamentally  why  we  around  this  table  have 
been  unable  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. And  I  say  if  that  ground  for  distrust 
exists  and  if  there  cannot  be  unity  except  by  con- 
trol, control  by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  I  am  very 
skeptical  if  any  good  can  come  out  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  16 

Press  release  77  dated  February  18 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  about  2,000  years  now  there 
has  been  a  figure  in  mythology  which  symbolizes 
tragic  futility.  That  was  Sisyphus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  story,  was  given  the  task  of  rolling 
a  great  stone  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Each  time 
when,  after  great  struggle  and  sweating,  the  stone 
was  just  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  some  evil  force 
manifested  itself  and  pushed  the  stone  down.  So 
poor  Sisyphus  had  to  start  his  task  over  again. 

I  suspect  that  for  the  next  2,000  years  the  story 
of  Sisyphus  will  be  forgotten,  when  generation 
after  generation  is  told  the  story,  the  tragic  story, 
of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  Austria  was  prom- 
ised its  independence  11  years  ago.  When  our 
forces  moved  into  Austria  9  years  ago  they  an- 
nounced that  they  were  there  only  to  liberate. 
Now,  year  after  year  has  gone  by,  when  we  have 
repeatedly  been  almost  at  the  point  of  concluding 
an  Austrian  state  treaty,  and  always  some  evil 
force  manifests  itself  and  pushes  the  treaty  back 
again.  So  we  have  to  start  again  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  That  is  again  the  tragedy  being  re- 
peated here  today. 

I  recall  that  when  we  were  in  Moscow  in  1947, 
7  years  ago,  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  was  almost 
concluded  as  the  result  of  the  work  which  the 
deputies  had  been  carrying  on  in  London  some  6 
months  previously,  and  we  thought  then  that  an 
Austrian  state  treaty  was  in  sight. 

Again  it  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
And  the  deputies  worked  and  worked  for  the 
succeeding  2  years,  and  finally  again  it  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  realization.  And  at  our  meeting 
in  Paris  in  1949  it  was  so  near  to  completion  that 
it  seemed  that  the  deputies  could  conclude  it  within 
a  few  days. 

Then  began  again  the  series  of  eflForts,  and  first 
one  excuse  after  another  was  brought  forward — 
Yugoslavia,  Trieste,  the  Soviet  claim  for  payment 
for  the  dried  peas,  and  finally,  when  no  more 
excuses  could  be  thought  of,  the  Soviet  Union  sud- 
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denly  realized  that  it  was  wrong  to  work  on  the 
treaty  at  all  through  deputies,  and  that  it  all  had 
been  a  great  mistake  that  the  task  had  been  referred 
to  deputies  for  some  4  years,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  task  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  deputies 
and  had  to  be  negotiated  through  diplomatic 
channels. 


New'Soviet  Proposals 

Now,  when  we  came  here  with  real  hope  that 
the  Austrian  State  Treaty  could  at  last  be  con- 
cluded, we  were  completely  taken  by  surprise  to 
find  major  new  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  most  serious  of  those  proposals,  because  it 
cuts  the  heart  out  of  the  treaty,  is  that  providing 
for  an  indefinite  perpetuation  of  armed  forces  of 
alien  nations  on  the  territory  of  the  Austrian 
state. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  reason  is,  or  one  of  the 
reasons  is  tlie  fact  that  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity is  proposed. 

As  I  recall,  the  Edc  treaty  was  signed  in  May 
1952.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  would  claim  that  the  treaty  signed 
in  May  1952  explains  the  failure  for  the  3  pre- 
ceding years  to  conclude  an  Austrian  state  treaty. 

And  if  the  European  Defense  Community 
treaty  of  May  1952  was  an  obstacle  to  the  removal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Austria,  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising and  hardly  explained  why  that  was  kept 
such  a  close  secret  for  2  years,  to  be  sprung  on 
us  here  just  a  day  or  two  ago. 

It  was  indeed  a  rather  cruel  performance,  if  in 
fact  that  event  of  2  years  ago  completely  under- 
mined the  proposed  Austrian  State  Treaty,  that 
no  inkling  of  that  should  be  given  during  this  2- 
year  period.  Indeed,  that  is  so  incredible  that, 
in  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired  during  the 
past  9  years,  we  must  conclude  that  all  we  are 
faced  by  is  another  pretext,  another  excuse,  for 
not  carrying  out  the  solemn  pledge  which  assured 
that  Austria  would,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be 
given  its  independence  as  a  sovereign  state. 


Function  of  Troops  in  Austria 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tionship is  of  Soviet  troops  in  Austria  to  the 
alleged  reasons. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment toward  an  Anschluss.  And  presumably  the 
Soviet  troops  are  to  be  there  to  prevent  that. 

The  evidence  of  movement  toward  an  Anschluss 
is  reported  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  as 
being  found  in  certain  Austrian  periodicals.  Well, 
I  wonder  is  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Allied 
troops  in  Austria  to  censor  the  publications  of 
the  Austrians,  and  to  be  sure  that  nothing  appears 
in  any  Austrian  periodicals  that  relates  to 
Anschluss  ? 
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We  can  only  surmise  as  to  the  fimctions  these 
troops  are  to  jaerform.  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
reasons  given  it  would  seem  they  would  have  a 
great  role  indeed  in  controlling  the  printing  of  the 
news — perhaps  the  social  order — of  the  Austrians' 
supposedly  sovereign  state. 

What  are  these  troops  to  do  ?  The  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  says  they  are  not  occupation  troops. 
They  certainly,  as  I  said  before,  occupy  part  of 
Austria.  They  are  there  to  stop  Anschluss,  which 
it  is  said,  is  rearing  its  ugly  head  because  it  is 
referred  to  in  publications  which,  presumably 
then  these  troops  would  suppress. 

And  there  is  some  evidence,  it  is  said,  that  in 
some  business  circles,  they  are  thinking  of  economic 
ties  with  Germany.  Are  these  troops  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  economic,  the 
commercial  life,  of  Austria?  What  are  they  to 
do  there  to  stop  the  Anschluss.  All  of  that  is 
very  obscure  to  me. 

Another  reason  given,  and  to  me  that  is  the  most 
curious  of  all,  is  that  the  United  States,  it  is  said, 
has  100  bases  in  Europe. 

Well,  let  me  say  first  that  none  of  those  bases 
is  under  Edc,  because  there  is  no  Edc. 

And  furthermore,  it  strikes  me  as  extremely 
curious  to  say  that  because  the  United  States  has 
100  bases  in  Europe,  therefore  it  must  be  compelled 
to  have  one  more  m  Austria. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will 
understand  that  it  is  at  least  excusable  if  we  think, 
and  if  much  of  the  world  will  think,  that  what  is 
actually  under  way  here  is  another  illustration 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  actually 
to  restore  genuine  freedom  and  independence  in 
any  area  where  it  has  once  gotten  its  grip  through 
the  use  of  its  army  or  otherwise. 

The  interpretation  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  amendments  proposed  and 
the  lack  of  any  valid  justification  for  them.  That 
is  really  the  tragic  aspect  of  this  affair.  It  throws 
a  somber  light  upon  other  problems  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  so-called  neutralization  of  Aus- 
tria, and  indicated  that  I  had  agreed  with,  or  was 
not  strongly  opposed  to,  the  Soviet  position  in  that 
respect. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  must 
have  misunderstood  me  or  perhaps  I  did  not  make 
my  position  sufficiently  clear. 

What  I  have  said,  as  shown  by  my  notes,  is  this : 

A  neutral  status  is  an  honorable  status  if  it  is  volun- 
tarily chosen  by  a  nation.  Under  the  Austrian  state 
treaty  as  heretofore  drafted,  Austria  would  be  free  to 
choose  for  herself  to  be  a  neutral  nation.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  would  fully  respect  Austria's  choice  in  this 
respect. 

However,  I  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  one  thing 
for  a  nation  to  choose  to  be  neutral,  and  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  have  neutrality  forcibly  imposed  on 
it  by  other  nations  as  a  perpetual  servitude. 

The  proposed  treaty  which  the  Soviet  Union 
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has  been  considering  with  us  here  contains  certain 
articles  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  objected 
to.  Article  1  says  that  "the  allied  and  associated 
powers  recognize  that  Austria  is  reestablished  as 
a  sovereign,  independent  and  democratic  state." 
The  essence  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  able  to  exclude 
from  your  country  the  armed  forces  of  other  na- 
tions, if  you  do  not  want  them,  and  also  the  es- 
sence of  sovereignty  is  to  be  able  to  make  depend- 
able alliances  with  other  nations,  if  you  so  wish. 
We  believe  that  Austria  should  have  both  of  these 
rights,  and  it  is  precisely  both  of  these  rights 
which  would  be  denied  by  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  the  jirovisions  of  article  1  which  I  have 
read,  and  would  equally  nullify  the  provisions  of 
article  2,  which  says  that  the  "allied  and  associated 
powers"  will  respect  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Austria. 

As  I  have  said  here,  the  United  States  does  not 
itself  maintain  any  armed  forces  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  sovereign  state  except  at  its 
expressed  request  and  desire,  and  only  as  it  so 
desires.  We  believe  that  that  sound  system  should 
be  applied  to  Austria. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  go  along  with  a  treaty 
which  imposes  upon  Austria  a  fundamental,  basic 
impairment  of  the  sovereign  rights  which  ostensi- 
bly, in  the  first  articles  of  the  treaty,  we  give  to 
Austria,  and  then,  in  later  articles,  we  entirely 
take  away. 

Thus,  the  treaty  would  in  effect  become  a  fraud, 
offering  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  by 
the  first  and  second  articles,  and  taking  them  away 
by  article  4  bis  and  article  33. 

I  beg  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  will  per- 
mit this  treaty  to  be  promptly  signed,  as  he  pro- 
fesses he  would  like  to  have  it  signed,  by  allowing 
the  treaty  to  be  a  genuine  treaty  for  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  Austria. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  17 

Press  release  78  dated  February  18 

I  will  comment  on  the  observations  made  by  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

He  supports  his  proposal  for  troop  withdrawal 
in  East  and  West  Germany  on  the  basis  that  this 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  German  people.    ■ 

I  am  sure  he  can  speak  with  authority  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  Zone  is  concerned ;  I  doubt  whether 
he  can  speak  with  the  same  authority  as  far  as 
the  Western  Zone  is  concerned. 

I  can  say  that  there  has  been  no  intimation  of 
any  kind  received  from  the  authorities  of  West 
Germany,  or  from  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
that  they  would  like  to  see  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  of  the  Western  Powers  which  are  in 
Germany. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  there 
would  be  very  considerable  concern  if  these  troops 
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were  withdrawn,  given  the  situation  which  exists 
in  the  East. 

Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that,  while  the  proposal 
might  give  satisfaction  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  it 
would  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  Western  Zone. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  eager  to  give  people  satis- 
faction by  troop  withdrawals,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  good  place  to  begin  would  be  in  Austria,  where 
there  is  no  question  but  what  all  the  people 
eagerly  desire  all  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn. 
There  we  are  assured  of  a  chance  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. The  Soviet  delegation  might  give  further 
consideration  to  that  matter  and  perhaps  indicate 
their  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
when  we  take  that  up  tomorrow  afternoon. 

There  is,  however,  a  reason  more  fundamental 
than  any  I  have  indicated  so  far  why  the  United 
States  does  not  feel  itself  able  to  accept  the  Soviet 
proposal  which  is  entitled,  "On  ensuring  Euro- 
pean Security."  That  is  the  paper  which  calls 
for  the  final  withdrawal  of  forces. 


Analogous  Case  in  Korea 

What  the  Soviet  Union  asks  the  Western  Pow- 
ers to  do,  presumably  in  the  name  of  European 
security,  is  what  we  did  under  very  analogous 
circumstances  in  Korea  immediately  preceding 
1950.  Our  withdrawal  in  that  case  did  not  pro- 
duce security;  it  produced  war. 

Korea,  like  Germany,  was  divided.  Korea,  like 
Germany,  was  divided  under  conditions  so  that 
roughly  two-thirds  of  Korea  was  occupied  by 
Western  forces  and  the  other  third  occupied  by 
the  non-Western  forces. 

The  analogy  is  closer  because  the  indigenous 
forces  in  North  Korea,  like  the  forces  in  Eastern 
Germany,  were  highly  organized  and  trained, 
wliereas  those  in  Southern  Korea  and  in  Western 
Germany  were  only  police  forces. 

Moreover,  Molotov  has  questioned  Mr.  Eden's 
statements  with  reference  to  the  East  German 
military  personnel.  The  United  States  has  very 
reliable  information  to  reveal  that  the  East  Ger- 
man military  personnel  now  total  140,200  men 
under  arms.  Of  this  number  100,000  are  in  the 
ground  forces  with  an  additional  25,000  serving  in 
security  formations.  There  are  7  organized  divi- 
sions of  which  3  are  mechanized.  Air  forces  con- 
stitute 60  jet  fighters  manned  and  trained  by  5,000 
officers.  These  forces  are  commanded  by  ex- 
officers  of  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht  and  of  the  SS. 
They  are  additional  to  100,000  East  German 
police. 

I  can  assure  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  that 
there  is  nothing  comparable  in  West  Germany. 

There  are  ample  means  of  access  to  information 
so  that  any  one  can  ascertain  that  fact  readily  for 
himself. 

There  is  in  West  Gennany  a  total  of  150,000 
police,  none  of  whom  have  any  more  than  normal 
police  armament.     That  number  is  to  be  thought 
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of  in  terms  of  the  population  of  the  Western  Zone, 
which  is,  of  course,  many  times  that  of  the  Eastern 
Zone. 

The  situation  in  Germany  is  thus  comparable  to 
the  situation  which  existed  in  Korea  prior  to  1947. 
Up  to  that  time  the  United  States  had  its  own 
armed  forces  in  South  Korea ;  and  there  was  peace. 
The  United  States  took  its  troops  out  of  South 
Korea  in  1949,  and  in  1950  there  was  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  indulge  in 
argument  as  to  just  where  the  responsibility  for 
that  war  lay.  No  one  can  dispute  the  two  facts : 
First,  that  the  United  States  troops  were  taken 
out;  and,  immediately  following  that,  there  was 
war. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Molotov  will 
understand,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with  our 
state  of  mind,  when  we  say  that  we  are  highly 
skeptical  of  a  proposal  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  peace  which  involves  our  following  the  same 
course  of  action  which,  under  remarkably  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  in  fact  lead  to  war. 


Dangers  of  Disunited  Germany 

It  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of  history, 
and  indeed  of  elemental  reasoning  to  seek  peace 
by  continuing  the  disunity  of  a  people  who  are 
bound  together  by  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
by  ethnic  unity. 

The  way  to  get  peace  and  promote  peace  in 
Europe  is  not  simply  to  think  of  various  devices 
whereby  we  can  mitigate  the  dangers  of  a  dis- 
united Germany.  We  should  seek  a  united 
Germany. 

That  is  why  I  regret  that  in  this  topic  of  item 
2  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten  lost  in  its  gi-eat 
grandiose  scheme,  piling  words  upon  words,  and 
it  has  left  the  central  problem,  which  is  the  peace- 
ful unification  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  three  Western 
Ministers,  under  this  item  2,  have  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  problem  of  Germany  and 
the  creation  of  a  united  Germany  through  free 
elections.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  this  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  security  for 
Europe. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  a  united  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  along  peaceful  lines 
of  its  own  choosing.  A  Germany  which  is  co- 
erced, which  is  told  what  it  cannot  do,  is  a  Ger- 
many which  almost  surely  will  follow  the  same 
course  that  was  followed  by  the  Germany  which 
succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  were  the  very 
thing  that  enabled  the  extreme  nationalists  to 
come  to  power. 

Therefore,  our  second  point  is  that  (Termany 
must  be  allowed  to  pursue  her  inclinations  so  long 
as  these  are  peaceful  and  compatible  with  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  us.  Since,  in  fact,  Ger- 
many wishes  to  associate  herself  with  the  Western 
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countries  of  Europe,  it  is  essential  to  peace  that 
she  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  she  had  wished  to 
associate  herself  with  the  powers  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  would  not  have  wanted  to  force  her 
otherwise.  The  main  point  is  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  apply  such  a  coercion  to  Germans 
that  they  will  not  feel  that  Germany  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state.  In  that  way,  I  repeat, 
lies  great  danger. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  all  of  us  who  really  want 
peace  should  eagerly  welcome,  that  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  the  Germans  want  to  adopt  a 
course  which  will  end,  for  at  least  50  years,  and 
I  believe  for  all  time,  a  distinctively  national 
army,  and  equally  end  the  German  general  staff. 
The  fact  that  the  Germans  want  to  do  this  gives 
us  a  unique  opportunity  to  go  to  meet  them,  and 
to  consolidate  that  present  will.  That  will  may 
not  always  be  with  us.  If  today  we  reject  that 
will  of  the  German  people  which  goes  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace,  if  we  try  to  substitute  provisions 
which  will  be  forcibly  imposed  upon  Germany, 
if  we  perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany,  if  we 
impose  limitation  and  controls  of  the  nature  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  then,  I  say  we  would  be 
accepting  a  heavy  responsibility  before  history. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  83  dated  February  19 

As  I  speak  for  the  last  time  at  this  Conference, 
I  cannot  but  record  a  large  measure  of  regret.  We 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  hopes  which  many 
throughout  the  world  placed  in  us.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  peoples  of  East  and  West  Germany 
and  of  Austria. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  failures  are  not  how- 
ever due  to  lack  of  effort,  or  to  inadequacies  of 
detail.  Our  failures  are  of  a  kind  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  mere  diplomatic  or 
negotiating  skills  at  this  conference.  We  encoun- 
tered a  fundamental  difference  between  the  views 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss 
philosophies  or  creeds.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  observe  that  all  of  our  basic  differences  here 
have  revolved  around  the  question  of  whether  it 
was  right,  or  indeed  safe,  to  give  man  and  nations 
a  genuine  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Western  Powers  were  willing  to  place  trust 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  not.  Its  delegation  pointed  out  that 
the  Germans,  if  given  freedom,  might  again  follow 
such  warlike  leadership  as  was  presented  by  the 
Kaiser  and  by  Hitler;  and  that  the  Austrians,  if 
left  alone,  might  not  abide  by  their  solemn  en- 
gagement to  maintain  their  independence  and  to 
avoid  absorption  by  Germany. 

The  Western  Powers  realize  that  no  one  can 
know  with  certainty  the  use  to  which  men  and  na- 
tions will  put  their  freedom.     History  records 
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abuses  of  freedom.  Doubtless  it  will  do  so  again. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  no  social  sys- 
tem has  ever  been  invented  which  is  better  than 
that  which  puts  its  trust  in  human  freedom,  guided 
by  education  and  by  religion. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  in  multiple  ways,  has 
made  manifest  its  fear  of  freedom  and  its  de- 
termination, through  its  occupation  forces  and  its 
control  of  election  processes,  to  try  to  make  cer- 
tain that  freedom  cannot  be  exercised  in  a  way 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  it. 

That  is  why,  it  seems,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister found  it  impossible  to  agree  to  the  nnification 
of  Germany  through  genuinely  free  all-German 
elections,  as  we  proposed,  and  why  he  has  insisted 
that  Soviet  troops  must  remain  indefinitely  in 
Austria. 

Our  discussion  of  European  security  has  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviet  Union  believes  that  its 
security  depends  upon  maintaining  such  a  huge 
l^reponderance  of  power  that  every  other  country 
of  Europe  will  in  fact  be  subject  to  its  coercion. 
The  Soviet  Union  opposes  any  integration  of  the 
Western  European  countries,  or  any  association 
with  the  United  States,  which  would  create  suf- 
ficient defensive  strength  so  that  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  would  in  fact  feel  that  they  are 
masters  within  their  own  homes  and  can  develop 
their  own  distinctive  ways  of  life. 

"Fear  of  Freedom" 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  we  all  sub- 
scribed, called  for  "freedom  from  fear."  Today, 
unhappily,  the  dominant  note  iji  much  of  the 
world  is  "fear  of  freedom."  It  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween those  two  concepts  which  has  made  it 
impossible  here  to  achieve  any  large  measure  of 
agreement. 

We  are  confident  that  the  impasse  which  we 
reached  here  will  not  be  permanent.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
or  for  that  matter  of  other  neighboring  nations, 
need  to  bury  their  hopes.  The  Soviet  leaders  will 
surely  come  to  see  that  freedom  is  not  so  greatly 
to  be  feared.  It  develops  in  men  a  basic  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  a  sense  of  human  dignity, 
a  longing  for  fellowship  and  community  welfare, 
which  are  the  most  solid  props  of  peace. 

I  am  confident  that  if  these  basic  realities  be- 
come better  understood  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
will  become  possible  to  achieve  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent Austria  which  we  promised  in  1943,  and 
the  unified  Germany  which,  we  said  in  1945,  was 
a  purpose  of  our  occupation. 

Progress  Made  by  Conference 

Despite  our  conflicts  of  basic  principle,  we  have 
made  some  progress  here. 

The  four  of  us  have  reached  an  agreement, 
which  we  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  others 
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concerned,  which  will  permit  the  holding  of  a 
Korean  political  conference.  The  possibility 
emerges  of  effecting  the  unification  of  Korea,  in 
freedom,  as  had  been  promised. 

There  is  also  provided  the  chance,  if  Communist 
China  wants  it,  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in 
Indochina  and  thus  enabling  the  three  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  to  have  freedom  and  enjoy 
it  in  security. 

^Ve  have  agreed  to  pursue  the  four-power 
search  for  agreement  on  reduction  of  armaments, 
as  recommended  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  shall  pursue  means  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  peoples  of  Germany  and  of  Austria. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  done  here,  we  have 
learned  much.  That  has  a  value  which  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  It  makes  it  less  likely  that  any 
of  us  should  by  inadvei-tence  and  miscalculation 
do  what  would  risk  another  war. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Western  nations 
will  suspend  the  doing  of  what  strengthens  free- 
dom and  makes  apparent  its  glorious  potentials. 
If  this  Conference  were  to  result  in  a  paralysis 
of  freedom,  then  indeed  it  would  be  a  tragic 
failure. 

The  three  Western  Ministers,  each  acting  freely 
for  his  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  have 
found  agreement  on  every  aspect  of  our  work. 
Thus  we  have  exemplified  a  society  of  consent. 
If,  in  that  spirit,  our  nations  go  on  with  others 
of  like  mind,  to  build  the  strength  of  freedom, 
then  we  shall  win,  everywhere,  respect.  It  will 
be  shared  by  all  who  look  to  us  for  leadership, 
for  we  shall  be  guarding  and  serving  their  free- 
dom, with  our  own. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  a  personal  word.  I 
thank  each  of  my  three  colleagues  for  the  clarity 
and  candor  of  their  participations  in  this  Con- 
ference and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration which  each  has  shown  me. 


QUADRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  84  dated  February  19 

A  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Georges 
Bidault,  Anthony  Eden,  and  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
took  place  in  Berlin  between  January  25  and  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1954.  They  reached  the  following 
agreements : 

(A) 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  meeting  in  Berlin, 

Considering  that  the  establishment,  by  peaceful 
means,  of  a  united  and  independent  Korea  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  reducing  international 
tension  and  in  restoring  peace  in  other  parts  of 
Asia, 
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Propose  that  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics,  the 
Chinese  People's  Eepublic,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
the  other  countries  the  armed  forces  of  which 
participated  in  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  which 
desire  to  attend,  shall  meet  in  Geneva  on  April  26 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question ; 

Agree  that  the  problem  of  restoring  peace  in 
Indochina  will  also  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
to  which  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
and  other  interested  states  will  be  invited. 

It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to, 
nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  confer- 
ence shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diijlomatic  recog- 
nition in  any  case  where  it  has  not  already  been 
accorded. 

(B) 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  France,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  international 
controversies  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
a  lasting  peace  would  be  considerably  aided  by 
an  agreement  on  disarmament,  or  at  least  on  a 
substantial  reduction  of  armaments, 

Will  subsequently  hold  an  exchange  of  views 
to  promote  a  successful  solution  of  this  problem 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  6  of  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  November  28,  1953. 

The  four  Ministers  have  had  a  full  exchange 
of  views  on  the  German  question,  on  the  problems 
of  European  security  and  on  the  Austrian  ques- 
tion. They  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  upon 
these  matters. 


TRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  FEBRUARY  19 

Press  release  SO  dated  February  19 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Berlin  conference 
was  that  of  Germany.  The  three  Western  dele- 
gations urged  that  the  reunification  of  Germany 
should  be  achieved  through  free  elections,  leading 
to  the  creation  of  an  all-German  Government  with 
which  a  peace  treaty  could  be  concluded.  They 
put  forward  a  practical  plan  to  this  end.  Their 
proposals  were  not  accepted  by  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, even  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  not  now  ready  to  permit  free  all-German 
elections,  or  to  abandon  its  control  over  Eastern 
Germany. 

The  three  Western  Governments  will  continue 
their  efforts  to  achieve  German  reunification  in 
freedom  and  by  peaceful  means.  In  the  meantime, 
they  have  suggested  certain  measures  which  could 
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reduce  the  effect  of  the  present  division  of  Ger- 
many and  its  consequences  for  Berlin.  They  have 
proposed  that  the  three  High  Commissioners 
should  study  these  questions  with  the  Soviet  High 
Commissioner.  As  regards  Berlin,  the  three  Gov- 
ernments reaffirm  their  abiding  interest  in  the 
security  of  the  city  as  expressed  in  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  May  27, 1952.  They  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  improve  conditions  in  Berlin  and 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  three  Western  Ministers  did  their  utmost  to 
secure  agreement  upon  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 
They  accej^ted  the  Soviet  version  of  all  the  remain- 
ing disagreed  articles.  The  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  who  was  present  at  all  the  discussions  on 
this  question,  declared  himself  ready  to  sign  the 
treaty  in  this  form.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
however,  insisted  upon  adding  new  provisions  to 
the  treaty.  The  effect  of  these  would  have  been  to 
leave  foreign  troops  in  Austria  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  impair  Austria's  right  to  play  her  full  part  in 
international  life. 

The  treaty  could  therefore  not  be  concluded  in 
Berlin,  despite  an  Austrian  offer  accepted  by  the 
Western  Ministers,  that  troops  of  the  Four  Powers 
should  remain  in  Austria  until  the  30th  of  June 
1955.  The  three  Governments  are  prepared  to 
continue  their  effoi'ts  to  conclude  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty,  but  progress  depends  on  the  Soviet 
Union  modifying  its  attitude.  Meanwhile,  they 
will  continue  to  seek  every  means  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  occupation  on  Austria. 

The  three  Governments  remain  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  further  opportunity  which  may 
arise  to  promote,  by  renewal  of  the  contacts  estab- 
lished at  Berlin  or  by  other  means,  a  solution  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  problems. 

The  three  Ministers  explained  and  reaffirmed 
the  purely  defensive  character  of  Western  security 
arrangements. 

Offers  were  made  to  discuss  how  the  undertak- 
ings which  already  protect  the  Soviet  Union 
against  aggression  could  be  reinforced.  The 
Soviet  delegation  made  no  response  to  these  offers. 
Their  own  proposals  would  have  involved  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Western  security  system,  while  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe  re- 
mained intact.  The  Three  Powers  do  not  intend 
to  be  deflected  from  their  efforts  to  develop  the 
system  of  defense  on  which  their  survival  depends. 


SOVIET  PROPOSAL  OF  FEBRUARY  12 
REGARDING  AUSTRIA 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  recognize  that  the  interests  of  consoli- 
dating peace  in  Europe  and  the  need  to  ensure  the  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Austrian  people  require  an  early  re- 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  Austria,  and 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Austrian  question  should  con- 
form to  the  existing  four-power  agreements. 
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Accordingly,  the  Governments  of  the  four  powers  have 
agreed : 

1  To  instruct  the  Deputy  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
t(i  draft  within  a  period  of  three  months  a  final  text  of 
"the  state  treaty  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent and  democratic  Austria",  being  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  To  conclude  the  preparation  of  the  draft  state 
treaty  with  Austria  which  was  in  the  main  agreed  among 
the  four  powers  in  1949  and  according  to  which  Austria 
shall  be  re-established  as  a  sovereign,  independent  and 
democratic  state,  shall  be  relieved  of  the  control  of  the 
four  powers,  and  the  existing  control  machinery — the 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria  and  all  its  bodies — shall 
be  abolished  and  the  occupation  of  Austria  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

(B)  To  insert  into  the  text  of  the  state  treaty  with 
Austria  the  following  additional  article : 

"Austria  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  coalition  or 
military  alliance  directed  against  any  power  which  partic- 
ipated with  its  armed  forces  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  in  the  liberation  of  Austria. 

"Austria  undertakes  further  not  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment on  its  territory  of  foreign  military  bases  and  not  to 
permit  the  use  of  foreign  military  instructors  and  spe- 
cialists in  Austria." 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Kepublics  on  their  part  shall  assume  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  article ; 

(C)  Note  shall  be  taken  of  the  communication  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  effect  that  desiring  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  Austria,  it  agrees  that  Aus- 
tria shall  pay  in  the  form  of  goods  deliveries  the  sum 
which  in  accordance  with  Article  35  of  the  draft  state 
treaty  is  due  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  former  German 
assets. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  any  attempts  at  a  new  Anschluss, 
to  postpone  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  four  powers 
stationed  on  the  territory  of  the  respective  zones  of 
Austria. 

To  withdraw  from  the  city  of  Vienna  all  foreign  troops 
simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion. 

The  troops  of  the  four  powers  temporarily  left  in  Aus- 
tria shall  not  be  occupation  troops  and  shall  not  perform 
the  functions  of  occupation  nor  shall  they  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  administration  and  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  legal  status  of  these  troops  shall  be  determined 
by  a  special  agreement  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
four  powers  with  the  participation  of  Austria  and  which 
shall  enter  into  force  simultaneously  with  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  state  treaty  with  Austria. 

3.  To  instruct  the  Deputy  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  consider  the  question  of  Trieste  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  City  of 
Trieste  and  the  territory  adjacent  to  it  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  military  base. 


Czech  Flier  Requests  Asylum 
After  Landing  in  Germany 

Press  release  76  dated  February  18 

The  American  Embassy  at  Prague  on  February 
17  delivered  a  note  to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  response  to  two  Czecho- 


slovak notes  dated  February  10,  1954,  regarding 
the  crew  of  a  Czechoslovak  Air  Force  plane  which 
landed  in  the  U.  S.  Zone  of  Germany  on  February 
5,  1954.  Tlie  plane,  which  was  damaged  in  land- 
ing, was  returned  on  February  11.  The  pilot,  Lt. 
Frantisek  Zavadilik,  who  wished  to  go  back  to 
Czechoslovakia,  was  repatriated  on  February  9. 
The  other  crew  member,  Pfc.  Jiri  Sorm,  initially 
requested  repatriation  but  subsequently  changed 
his  mind  and  asked  for  asylum.  He  refused  to 
see  any  Czechoslovak  oiScial  representative.  He 
did,  however,  hold  a  press  conference  on  February 
15.  The  Embassy's  note  answers  the  false  Czecho- 
slovak charges  about  the  treatment  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak fliers  by  the  U.  S.  authorities. 
Following  is  the  next  of  the  Embassy's  note : 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compliments  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  notes  numbers  171.418/ 
54-ABO/l  and  171.429/54-ABO/l  of  February  10,  1954. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  rejects  as  com- 
pletely without  foundation  the  allegations  and  charges 
made  in  those  notes  against  this  Embassy  and  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  crew 
of  that  aircraft.  The  Embassy  further  specifically  rejects 
the  implication  contained  in  the  Ministry's  note  No. 
171.429/54-ABO/l  that  Lieutenant  Zavadilik  was  re- 
turned to  Czechoslovakia  only  "after  repeated  urgent 
demands." 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  6, 1954,  the  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  requested  the  Am- 
bassador's assistance  in  obtaining  the  immediate 
return  to  Czechoslovakia  of  the  crew  and  plane  in 
question.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  February  7,  the  Ambassador  informed 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
U.S.  authorities  would  immediately  deliver  the 
two  occupants  of  the  plane  at  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  frontier  at  a  time  and  place  designated 
by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  and  that  the  U.S. 
authorities  were  prepared  immediately  to  make 
arrangements  to  return  the  aircraft.  On  Monday 
afternoon,  February  8,  the  Deputy  INIinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  suggested  that  tlie  two  crew  mem- 
bers be  returned  on  February  9, 1954,  at  the  Czech- 
oslovak-German border  on  the  Waidhaus-Roz- 
vadov  highway.  Lieutenant  Zavadilik  was 
promptly  returned  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  as 
suggested  by  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  In 
the  meantime  and  before  arrangements  for  re- 
patriation could  be  completed,  Pfc.  Sorm  had 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  not  to  return  to 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Ambassador  promptly  so 
advised  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  night  of  February  8, 1954.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  the  U.S.  authorities  had  had  any  intention  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  return  of  Pfc.  Sorm,  no  such 
early  notification  of  his  intended  return  would 
have  been  given  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  aircraft  was  promptly  returned  on  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  handling  by  the  United  States  of  this  case 
has  been  in  strict  accordance  with  international 
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usage.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  action  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  in 
June  and  July  1951  with  regard  to  a  U.S.  airman 
and  another  airman  who  inadvertently  landed 
their  American  planes  in  Czechoslovakia.^  The 
Czechoslovak  authorities  held  these  airmen  incom- 
municado for  some  4  weeks  and  subjected  them  to 
protracted  interrogation.  The  aircraft  were  like- 
wise held  by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  for  some 
4  weeks. 

In  the  present  case  both  Lieutenant  Zavadilik 
and  Private  Sorm  were  completely  free  at  all  times 
to  reach  their  own  decisions.  Private  Sorm  has 
decided  he  does  not  desire  repatriation,  although 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  him  that  he  may  see  a 
representative  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  or 
that  he  may  return  to  Czechoslovakia  if  he  wishes. 
Uiitil  now  Private  Sorm  has  refused  to  see  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  but 
should  he  change  his  mind  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  promptly  notified. 


Czechoslovakia  Plans 
Wired  Radio  Network 

Czechoslovakia  will  be  blanketed  with  a  wired 
radio  network  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
formation Agency,  stated  on  February  16. 

"This  action  by  the  Czech  government  is  de- 
signed as  a  countermeasure  to  the  increasingly 
effective  Voice  of  America  and  other  free-world 
broadcasts  such  as  Kadio  Free  Europe,"  Mr.  Strei- 
bert said. 

The  intention  of  the  Czech  Government  to  intro- 
duce this  mass-communication  control  measure 
was  announced  in  the  daily  Communist  newspaper, 
Lidova  demokracie,  on  January  14,  1954.  Such 
a  radio  network  would  transplant  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  Soviet  system  of  controlled  listening. 
Essentially,  it  consists  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  individuals  can  plug  in  radio  sets  of  simple 
construction  which  will  receive  by  wire  only  the 
official,  local  radio  station  carrying  Communist 
propaganda. 

It  also  involves  the  establishment  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  loudspeakers  installed  in  public 
squares,  recreation  centers,  assembly  halls,  and 
market  places,  which  listeners  can  not  turn  off. 

Sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
install  this  control  measure  in  Czechoslovakia,  but 
until  now  have  not  been  carried  out.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Czech  Government  will  execute  its  con- 
struction plans  this  time,  Mr.  Streibert  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  almost  all  public  speeches 
made  recently  by  prominent  Communist  political 
figures  in  Czechoslovakia  have  specifically  at- 
tacked "hostile  broadcasts,"  usually  with  an  ad- 

^  BuiXETiN  of  June  25, 1951,  p.  1019 ;  July  16, 1951,  p.  93. 
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mission  that  the  contents  of  such  broadcasts  are 
widely  believed  and  spread  among  the  population. 
However,  installation  of  a  wired  speaker  sys- 
tem will  not  keep  out  foreign  radio  oroadcasts, 
Mr.  Streibert  concluded,  because  there  is  a  radio 
set  for  every  five  persons  in  Czechoslovakia.  Un- 
less the  Czech  Government  takes  even  stronger 
measures  against  the  population,  or  resorts  to  out- 
right seizure  of  sets  now  in  operation,  the  speaker 
system  will  not  prevent  listening  to  other  broad- 
casts. 


Voice  of  America 
Popularity  Rated 

Programs  of  the  Voice  of  America  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  Western  radio  broadcasts  among 
young  people  in  Communist-dominated  European 
countries,  closely  followed  by  those  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  Eadio  Free 
Europe.  News  programs  rate  ahead  of  all  other 
types  of  radio  programs. 

These  are  among  findings  by  the  Foreign  News 
Service,  Inc.,  of  New  York  currently  undergoing 
analysis  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

"The  popularity  of  news  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— as  affirmed  by  this  private  research  organ- 
ization— is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  the  new  U.S.  Information 
Agency,"  Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Director,  com- 
mented on  February  18. 

Mr.  Streibert  recalled  that  a  decision  was  made 
last  November  to  "concentrate  on  objective, 
factual  news  reporting  and  appropriate  com- 
mentaries." 

The  Foreign  News  Service,  Inc.,  has  a  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  interview 
refugees  recently  arrived  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  on  listening  to  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. Current  findings  covering  young  people 
are  based  on  interviews  with  110  representative 
persons  among  the  most  recent  escapees  from 
Eastern  European  countries.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  11  to  26;  all  but  2  had  escaped  in  1953; 
they  represented  13  nationalities  of  8  countries. 
All  agreed  that  they  took  risks  to  hear  the  news 
in  listening  to  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
other  free  world  stations. 


Thirty-sixth  Anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Smith 

Press  release  67  dated  February  15 

We  Americans  hold  this  36th  anniversaiy  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence  in  solemn 
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memory.  We  feel  a  close  tie  with  the  people  of 
Lithuania  througli  a  common  devotion  to  freedom 
and  national  independence.  We  sympathize 
deeply  with  them  in  their  present  distress. 

The  United  States  continues  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Lithuania  because  we  know  that 
the  present  situation  in  the  Baltic  States  was 
brought  about  by  direct  Soviet  aggression  and  has 
never  been  confirmed  by  the  free  expression  of  the 
will  of  tlie  peoples  concerned.  In  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  United  States  remains  faithful  to  the 
principles  to  which  our  Nation  has  been  dedicated 
since  the  promulgation  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  abide 
by  the  principles  which  it  professes,  no  doubt  the 
Baltic  peoples  would  be  restored  to  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  that  every  Lith- 
uanian celebrates  the  36th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  Independence  in  his  own 
innermost  thoughts  and  prays  for  the  day  when  he 
can  again  demonstrate  his  love  of  countiy  as  a  free 
citizen  of  an  independent  Lithuania.  All  the  ex- 
perience of  history,  and  especially  our  own,  tells 


Problems  of  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


ty  Samuel  C.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


During  the  past  month  of  January,  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  present  Administration,  many 
important  messages  were  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Congress,  and  in  addition  two  sig- 
nificant publications  were  released. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisei's,  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  28,  195-1.^ 
A  few  days  previous,  Clarence  B.  Eandall,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  presented  his  rej)ort  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.^ 


^Address  made  before  the  Trust  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Banliers  Association  3.5th  annual  midwinter  meet- 
ing at  New  Yorli,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  8  (press  release  55  dated 
February  5). 

^  For  excerpts  from  the  Economic  Report,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  219.  The  full  text,  entitled  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  Transmitted  to  the  Congress  Jan- 
uary 28,  1954,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  for  65  cents  a  copy. 
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us  that  this  longing  for  freedom  cannot  forever 
be  denied.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  national 
independence  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing,  supported  by  the 
free  world,  will  prove  stronger  than  a  tyrannous 
dictatorship. 


Exports  to  Soviet  Bloc 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  an- 
nounced on  February  10  that  it  had  been  decided 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  deny  commercial  export 
license  applications  for  the  export  for  cash  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  agricultural  or  vege- 
table fiber  products  to  Russia  or  her  satellites. 

Secretary  Weeks  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
ban  does  not  preclude  study  of  export  license  ap- 
plication for  these  nonstrategic  products  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  if  acquired  by  exporters  in  the  open 
market  and  not  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration surplus  stocks. 


A  recent  national  poll  reported  that  only  28 
percent  of  the  American  people  had  ever  heard 
of  the  highly  controversial  Bricker  amendment. 
If  that  report  is  correct,  I  doubt  if  more  than 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  will  ever  read  the  highly 
significant  publications  just  released. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  these  tvi-o  documents 
have  been  scrutinized  with  eagle  eyes  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  every  foreign  government  in  Wash- 
ington, as  evidenced  by  the  stream  of  Ambassa- 
dors and  their  economic  advisers  who  have  been 


'  For  excerpts  from  the  Randall  Report,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  S,  1954,  p.  187.  The  full  text  of  the  report,  in- 
cluding dissenting  opinions  and  other  statements  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Commission,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  VTashington  25,  D.  C,  for  35  cents. 

On  January  30  Chairman  Randall  transmitted  a  minor- 
ity report  submitted  by  Representatives  Daniel  A.  Reed 
and  Richard  M.  Simpson.  The  minority  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  15 
cents  a  copy. 
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in  to  ask  for  clarification,  explanations,  and  pro- 
cedure. At  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
any  representative  of  the  Department  of  State 
should  appear  in  public  to  discuss  foreign  eco- 
nomic problems  without  assuring  his  audience  on 
basic  fundamental  Administration  policy,  which 
I  regret  to  report  is  not  always  clearly  appreciated. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  re- 
cently said,  "The  basic  purpose  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  today  what  it  always  has  been — to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States." 

And  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  1  month 
ago  the  President  said,  "At  this  moment,  we  are 
in  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  am  confident  that  we  can  complete  this 
transition  without  serious  interruption  in  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  we  shall  not  leave  this  vital 
matter  to  chance.  Economic  -preparedness  is  fully 
as  important  to  the  Nation  as  military  prepared- 
ness.'''' * 

The  nations  of  the  free  world  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  economic  pre- 
paredness. This  was  forcefully  brought  to  my 
attention  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Washington. 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  55  nations  attending  the  annual  meeting 
last  September  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  We  learned  upon 
arrival  in  Geneva  the  following  week  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  session  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — and  attended  by  more 
than  thirty  countries — and  immediately  following 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Group  for 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  held  in  New  Delhi,  that 
the  question  most  often  asked  was:  When  is  the 
United  States  going  to  have  a  depression,  and  how 
serious  will  it  be? 

When  you  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  dependent  upon  our 
domestic  economy,  you  can  better  appreciate  how 
intensely  interested  they  are  to  have  us  remain 
financially  and  economically  sound. 

For  this  reason  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  has  been  scrutinized  not  only  by  our  own 
economists  and  businessmen  but  by  our  foreign 
friends  as  well.  The  report  outlines  the  Admin- 
istration's accomplishments  of  its  first  year — the 
role  of  government — the  basis  for  confidence,  as 
well  as  measures  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy. The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  Presi- 
dent's transmittal  letter  reads : 

"There  is  much  that  justifies  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  Government  will  do  its  full  part  to  help  realize  the 
promise  of  that  future  in  its  program  to  encourage  an 
expanding  and  dynamic  economy." 

May  T  commend  the  reading  of  this  Economic 
Report  to  all  trust  officers,  but  particularly  to  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  investment 
analysis. 


*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  78. 
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Randall  Report 

With  this  brief  background  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  which  has  become  known,  due  to 
its  dynamic  Chairman,  as  the  Randall  Report. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  Randall  Com- 
mission Report  as  just  another  report.  Despite 
the  fact  the  President  proposed  and  the  Congress 
enacted  the  resolution  creating  the  Commission, 
neither  are  committed  in  their  approach  to  the 
Commission's  Report.  The  President  and  the 
Congress  are  completely  free  to  accept,  modify,  re- 
ject, or  ignore  the  Commission's  recommendations 
without  inhibition. 

In  spite  of  this  complete  freedom,  it  is  already 
clear  that  this  is  not  just  another  report,  but  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign economic  policy.  Its  influence  is  already  felt 
in  both  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
fluence will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  Nations  abroad  are  scanning  its  pages 
with  care  and  deliberation.  They  are  seeking  to 
learn  the  full  significance  of  its  statements  and 
implications.  The  press  throughout  the  world 
is  engaged  in  analyzing  its  many  aspects.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  affected  interests,  and  thoughtful 
citizens  are  giving  the  report  exceptional  atten- 
tion. No,  this  is  not  just  another  report.  This 
may  be  a  taking-off  point  for  a  new  phase  of  our 
economic  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  role  the  Randall 
Commission  Report  promises  to  play  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country's  foreign  economic 
policy,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  its  background. 

The  last  20  years  have  made  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  economic  and  political  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world.  Not  only  did  we 
come  out  of  World  War  II  the  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world,  but  we  were  the  dominant  economic 
and  financial  power,  the  only  country  with  suffi- 
cient material  strength  and  capacity  to  rebuild  the 
devastated  economies  of  victor  and  vanquished 
states.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  if  we  wished  to 
live  in  a  healthy,  peaceful  world,  we  could  do  so 
only  by  helping  to  restore  war-weary  states  to 
economic  and  political  health.  Our  industrial 
output,  our  agricultural  production,  our  financial 
capacity,  our  shipping  strength,  and  the  vigor  of 
our  economy  overshadowed  those  of  any  other 
state  on  this  globe.  In  that  historical  moment,  the 
future  health  and  well-being  of  the  free  world 
depended  upon  our  assistance.  Wlien  it  became 
clear  that  economic  recovery  alone  was  not  enough 
for  a  peaceful  and  stable  world,  we  had  to  assume 
new  burdens  involved  in  bringing  help  to  our 
friends  by  again  taking  up  heavy  burdens  of 
mutual  military  preparedness. 

The  Marshall  plan  and  aid  programs  were 
phases  of  our  postwar  economic  relations.  Today 
we  are  the  largest  purchaser  and  the  largest  seller 
of  goods  in  the  free  world,  indeed,  in  the  entire 
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world.  Countries  rely  upon  our  exports  of  wheat, 
tobacco,  cotton,  fats,  and  oils,  and  other  products 
far  more  heavily  than  before  the  war.  By  the 
same  token,  they  find  it  more  important  than  ever 
to  sell  goods  in  our  markets  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
{troducts  they  are  buying  from  us.  Conversely, 
our  farms,  our  industries,  and  our  labor  forces  de- 
pend heavily  on  foreign  markets. 

New  Industrial  Relationships 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  emerged 
from  the  war  with  new  relationships  with  the  less 
advanced  areas.  Nor  has  the  development  been 
all  in  favor  of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 
For  one  thing,  all  of  the  industrial  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  have  found  themselves 
far  more  dependent  upon  imported  minerals  and 
other  raw  materials  than  ever  before.  Expanded 
consumer  demands  and  extraordinary  wartime 
needs  have  used  such  great  quantities  of  irreplace- 
able raw  materials  that  the  industrial  nations  are 
being  forced  to  turn  outside  their  borders  to  fill 
an  increasing  proportion  of  their  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  new  expanding  markets  have  been 
opening  all  over  the  world  for  the  exports  of  the 
industrial  nations.  The  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa  have  been  stirred  to 
new  aspirations  for  economic  growth.  They  are 
definitely  on  the  march.  In  the  next  generation 
or  two,  these  areas  are  bound  to  grow  spectacularly 
by  one  means  or  another,  and  as  they  grow  to 
draw  upon  the  productive  facilities  of  the  indus- 
trial nations.  New  forces  exist  which  may  create 
a  level  of  world  trade  higher  than  has  ever  pre- 
viously been  contemplated. 

One  added  ingredient  in  the  new  situation  needs 
to  be  mentioned.  The  shock  of  wartime  devasta- 
tion and  the  herculean  job  of  reconstruction  which 
many  countries  faced  in  the  years  following  the 
war  made  them  reluctant  to  abandon  the  wartime 
controls  they  had  been  forced  to  assume.  They 
were  afraid  of  rapid  change,  fearful  of  competi- 
tion, uncertain  of  the  future.  In  the  past  year, 
this  has  changed.  There  is,  as  I  mentioned,  a 
great  deal  of  talk  abroad  of  the  risks  of  an  Ameri- 
can recession,  but  there  is  developing  a  new  confi- 
dence among  foreign  nations  in  their  ability  to 
meet  the  trade  and  payments  difficulties  which 
movements  in  the  business  cycle  could  bring.  And 
there  is  a  far  wider  recognition  among  govern- 
ments of  the  world  than  ever  before  in  the  wisdom 
of  avoiding  direct  governmental  controls  in  the 
economy,  a  much  greater  appreciation  of  the 
hidden  costs  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  such 
controls,  and  a  much  greater  willingness  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  risks  of  competition  in  world 
markets. 

The  relative  position  of  our  country  in  this 
changing  world  is  the  constant  problem.  Some  of 
our  foreign  economic  policies  have  been  adapted  to 


these  changes.  The  process  of  change  and  adapta- 
tion has  been  piecemeal  and  disjointed.  Aid 
programs  have  been  framed  under  pressure  of 
emergencies,  without  adequate  time  to  ponder  over 
how  these  programs  fitted  together  with  our  tariff 
policies,  our  overseas  investment  policies,  our  mer- 
chant marine  policies,  or  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural policies.  At  the  same  time,  our  tariff  poli- 
cies have  developed  in  their  own  separate  groove ; 
our  merchant  marine  policies  have  remained  in 
their  compartment ;  our  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
grams have  continued  to  develop  in  their  partic- 
ular setting  and  with  their  particular  set  of  pre- 
occupations; and  so  on.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  hauling  and  pulling  among  these  programs 
and  very  little  adaptation  among  them. 

Wliat  tlie  Eandall  Commission  has  tried  to  do 
is  to  fit  these  policies  together  into  a  reasonably 
consistent  whole.  This  effort,  taken  by  itself, 
would  not  be  a  spectacular  accomplishment.  Any 
student  of  international  economic  affairs  who  was 
assigned  the  task  might  have  produced  a  reason- 
ably coherent  proposal  reconciling  the  various 
programs  which  make  up  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  But  the  report  of  the  Eandall  Commis- 
sion was  not  written  in  an  ivory  tower.  It  was 
actually  written  by  a  Commission  of  17  men  chosen 
from  representative  fields  of  American  life — busi- 
ness, academic,  and  government.  Ten  of  the  mem- 
bers were  drawn  from  the  2  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress— 6  Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  Seven 
were  drawn  from  other  walks  of  American  life. 
Collectively,  they  were  able  to  bring  to  this  study 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
relations,  and  of  American  agriculture,  industry, 
and  labor.  These  17  men,  therefore,  framed  their 
views  with  a  full  realization  not  only  of  what  was 
necessary  but  also  of  what  was  feasible  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  foreign  economic  policy.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  document  must  be  regarded  as 
quite  remarkable. 

Naturally,  there  are  dissents  and  qualifications 
throughout  the  report.  It  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not.  Without  in  any  measure  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  the  basis  or  effect  of  these  dissents, 
the  fact  remains  the  members  seem  to  be  largely 
in  agreement  that  constructive  action  is  desirable 
in  large  areas  of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  Commission  approached  its  task  with  "the 
sobering  realization  that  the  policies  pursued  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  foreign  economic  policy  profoundly  influence 
the  destinies  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world." 


Principal  Recommendations  of  the  Report 

The  Randall  Report  is  bound  together  by  a  uni- 
fying philosophy.  The  Commission  observes  that 
ours  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic,  resilient,  and  cre- 
ative economies  in  the  world.  The  strength  of  our 
economy,  the  Commission  says,  has  been  due  to 
three  fundamental  principles :  (1)  The  freest  pos- 
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sible  opportunity  for  individuals  to  develop  their 
talents  and  exercise  their  initiative ;  (2)  the  main- 
tenance of  a  competitive  society ;  and  (3)  the  bless- 
ing of  a  broad,  free,  internal  market  for  our  goods 
and  services.  If  these  factors  are  the  sources  of 
our  strength,  we  would  do  well  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  them  as  we  play  our  part  in  the  international 
economy.  This  faith  dominates  the  report  and 
motivates  many  of  its  recommendations. 

With  this  philosophy  as  its  background,  the  re- 

Sort  commends  a  series  of  policies  for  the  United 
tates  which,  taken  all  together,  might  move  all 
nations  slowly  to  a  world  in  which  international 
trade  stands  at  high  levels,  currencies  are  readily 
interchangeable  among  nations,  and  governmental 
interference  in  international  trade  and  payments 
is  at  a  minimum. 

Some  of  these  movements  would  be  achieved 
through  changes  in  this  country's  trade  policies, 
assuming  there  were  like  actions  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  For  instance,  we  would  negotiate 
with  other  countries  for  some  moderate  and  grad- 
ual reductions  in  our  tariff  levels  over  the  next  3 
years,  in  return  for  trade  concessions  on  their  part. 
We  would  negotiate  also  to  reconstitute  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  as  an  organ- 
ization, so  that  it  could  serve  even  more  effectively 
as  a  foi'um  for  improving  international  trade  re- 
lations and  facilitate  the  operation  of  our  world- 
wide trade  agreements. 

We  would  amend  our  "Buy  American"  policy — 
the  policy  of  requiring  Government  agencies  to 
favor  domestic  producers  in  the  procurements  of 
their  supplies;  instead,  we  would  allow  a  foreign 
bidder  greater  opportunities  to  sell  to  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  competition  with  domestic  bid- 
ders, particularly  where  the  foreign  bidder's 
Government  extended  like  privileges  to  Ameri- 
cans. We  would  maintain  the  merchant  marine 
at  the  level  that  our  national  security  required,  but 
we  would  do  so  by  direct  subsidies  rather  than  by 
the  practice  of  requiring  half  of  our  government- 
financed  cargoes  to  be  carried  on  our  own  rela- 
tively high-cost  ships.  And  we  would  take  a  great 
many  added  steps,  beyond  the  significant  measures 
already  taken  over  the  past  few  years,  to  stream- 
line our  customs  administration. 

The  all-important  and  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject of  tariffs  and  trade  policy  quite  naturally  is 
studied  at  great  length.  The  Commission  states 
that  the  oral  and  written  submissions  in  this  field 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  all  those  relating  to  other 
fields  considered.  More  than  a  dozen  individual 
recommendations  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Buy 
American  Act — tariff  classification  revision — cus- 
toms simplification — renegotiation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  subsequent 
submission  to  the  Congress,  to  name  but  a  few. 
And  it  is  in  this  field  that  dissents  are  made  in 
varying  degrees. 

The  Commission  does  not  confine  itself  to  rec- 
ommendations in  the  fields  of  international  trade 


and  services.  Its  mandate  was,  in  effect,  to  review 
the  entire  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  it  accepted  this  mandate  literally.  To 
the  astonishment  of  most  people  who  followed 
its  work,  the  Commission  during  its  brief  active 
life  succeeded  in  surveying  the  whole  field.  The 
Commission's  report  has  some  significant  recom- 
mendations on  such  problems  as  the  nature  of  our 
foreign-aid  programs,  the  problem  of  stimulating 
international  investment,  the  place  of  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements,  the  problem  of 
achieving  convertible  currencies,  and  various 
other  critical  subjects. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  on  foreign 
investment  are  in  keeping  with  the  main  themes 
of  its  report.  Due  to  the  interest  of  you  invest- 
ment officers,  perhaps  I  should  enlarge  a  bit  on 
the  approach  to  foreign  investments  and  the  con- 
cluding subject  of  convertibiUty. 

Foreign  Investments  and  Convertibility 

American  interests  and  world  conditions  today 
call  for  an  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  the  backward  areas  of  the  world.  We 
must,  however,  rely  principally  on  private  sources 
to  supply  this  capital.  These  sources  will  supply 
the  capital  only  if  they  can  earn  a  competitive 
yield,  can  be  reasonably  secure  from  the  risks  of 
political  instability,  and  can  be  reasonably  assured 
of  the  right  to  bring  their  earnings  home.  It  is 
for  the  country  which  wishes  to  attract  American 
capital  to  bring  about  these  conditions.  The  Com- 
mission feels,  however,  that  the  United  States 
might  also  assist  in  encouraging  foreign  invest- 
ment by  granting  certain  tax  concessions  on  for- 
eign earnings  ancl  by  experimenting  with  a  limited 
program  of  guarantees  for  overseas  investments 
against  nonbusiness  risks.  The  tax  study  is  al- 
ready under  way. 

The  Commission  asks  when  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  convertibility,  how  can  we  move  toward 
a  world  in  which  governments  do  not  have  to  li- 
cense their  imports  in  order  to  ration  their  scarce 
supplies  of  gold  and  dollars?  And  how  can  we 
return  to  a  world  in  which  people  who  earn  ster- 
ling or  francs  or  guilders  or  lira  can  be  sure  of 
their  right  to  turn  their  holdings  into  dollars,  or 
other  foreign  currencies  whenever  they  wish? 
The  Commission  feels  we  are  in  a  position  to  make 
progress  toward  this  kind  of  world — not  spectacu- 
lar progress,  perhaps,  but  a  steady  movement 
which  will  reestablish  some  of  the  freedoms  in  in- 
ternational trade  of  which  the  world  has  seen  so 
little  since  World  War  II.  The  Commission  feels 
that  the  resources  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  might  well  be  more  fully  mobilized  to  sup- 
port such  an  effort  and  suggests,  under  the  proper 
circumstances,  our  own  Federal  Reserve  System 
might  be  able  to  provide  some  limited  access  for 
the  central  banks  of  other  countries  to  added  re- 
serves of  gold  and  dollars. 
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Future  Steps 

The.  report  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  which  I  have  sketched  so  briefly  out- 
lines some  (and  I  say  some)  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  The  question  is — now 
that  we  have  the  report — where  do  we  go  from 
here?  It  is  not  easy  to  put  the  answer  in  a  nut- 
shell. Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  firing  line  in 
the  shaping  of  American  foreign  economic  policy 
have  a  sense  of  having  passed  a  great  landmark, 
with  the  publication  of  this  report.  We  have  a 
sense  of  having  moved  far  since  this  Administra- 
tion took  office  a  year  ago.  We  all  recall  the  in- 
sistent public  demands  that  have  continued 
throughout  the  past  year,  that  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  the  existing  foreign  economic  policies  of 
the  United  States  should  be  overhauled. 

It  would  have  been  easy  at  the  time,  though  in 
the  end  it  might  have  been  disastrous,  either  to 
junk  the  programs  that  then  existed  or  to  camou- 
flage them  with  a  new  gloss.  But  President  Eisen- 
hower would  do  neither.  Despite  the  insistent 
pressure  for  immediate  action,  he  sponsored  the 
deliberate  and  extensive  review  which  the  Kandall 
Commission  undertook.  The  results  of  that  re- 
view, in  my  opinion,  fully  justify  the  President's 
decision. 

The  President  has  announced  publicly  that 
Chairman  Randall  has  agreed  to  return  this  com- 
ing week  to  serve  as  a  White  House  adviser.  This 
in  itself  is  reassuring  to  those  who  have  been  so 
anxiously  awaiting  this  report.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Randall  is  only  the  first  step.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  the  Administration  will 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Randall  Report.  Wliat  the  Congress 
may  choose  to  do  with  these  recommendations,  and 
what  it  may  choose  to  do  on  its  own,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict. However,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  by  the  end  of  this  congressional  session  the 
whole  field  of  American  economic  foreign  policy 
will  have  been  canvassed  and  recanvassed,  both  in 
the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  general  public  too  will 
discuss  these  problems  and  bring  its  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  solution.  This  is  only  another 
■way  of  saying  that  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  general  public  have  now  reached  the  point 
■where  they  are  to  make  their  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  Randall  Commission  recommendations. 


America's  Economic  Leadersliip 

The  Randall  Conunission  and  its  report  have 
heightened  my  appreciation  of  the  enormous  sig- 
nificance of  the  economic  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  free  world.  When  I  attended  the 
Gatt  meetings  in  Geneva  last  fall  and  when  con- 
sulting with  leaders  in  Europe  and  in  the  Near 
East,  and  when,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  report, 
in  conversations  with  Ambassadors  and  represen- 
tatives of  other  countries  in  Washington,  the  dis- 
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cussions  inevitably  turned  to  the  Randall  Report. 
The  tariff  arrangements  of  the  34  countries  in 
Gatt  were  postponed  for  a  year  in  anticipation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Randall  Report.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended  for  1  year 
by  our  Congress  pending  the  report  of  the  Randall 
Commission.  Actions  of  governments,  here  and 
abroad,  have  been  conditioned  by  the  expectation 
that  the  Randall  Commission  would  make  pro- 
nouncements affecting  the  actions  referred  to. 

If  anyone  has  ever  doubted  the  fact,  it  is  now 
crystal  clear  that  American  leadership  is  not  con- 
fined to  resisting  overt  aggression  abroad  and 
internal  subversion  at  home.  Without  belittling 
these  for  a  moment,  an  equally  important  chal- 
lenge is  the  economic  leadership  we  exercise  in  the 
world.  Unless  defense  efforts  and  political  sta- 
bility are  combined  with  economic  stability,  there 
is  no  true  security.  Both  our  allies  and  ourselves 
must  build  on  a  sound  economic  base  if  our  way 
of  life  is  to  prevail. 

But  in  a  broader  sense,  and  even  in  a  selfishly 
national  sense,  we  must  build  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Our  160  million  people,  out  of  a  world 
population  of  2i/^  billion — 800  million  of  which 
live  under  Soviet  domination — make  us  realize 
that  strong  and  resourceful  as  we  are,  we  can  best 
achieve  security  in  cooperation  and  combination 
with  others.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  resources 
at  our  own  command  to  meet  the  worldwide  threat 
of  communism.  It  is  precisely  in  this  area  where 
the  Randall  Commission's  Report  poses  some  of 
its  most  fundamental  meanings. 

A  strong  economy,  governed  by  enlightened 
economic  policies,  has  its  immediate  bearing  upon 
strong  and  healthy  defense  arrangements  abroad, 
whether  these  are  with  the  Atlantic  area  or  with 
the  lands  of  our  southern  neighbors,  or  with  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  free  world 
still  must  and  does  rely  upon  us.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  cyclical  economic  fluctua- 
tions of  a  minor  character  here  in  the  United 
States  have  a  major  impact  abroad.  And  the  eyes 
of  our  partners  in  the  free  world  are  unswervingly 
fixed  upon  our  economy  in  constant  preoccupa- 
tion with  what  will  happen  to  them  if  our  eco- 
nomic situation  changes  even  slightly. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  significance  of  enlight- 
ened economic  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States ;  that  is  the  significance  of  the  Randall  Re- 
port and  any  actions  that  may  be  taken  in  pursuit 
thereof.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  find  an 
unusual  responsibility  thrust  upon  us.  We  must 
help  to  solve  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  A  failure  to  do  so  will  affect  not  only 
our  own  relations  with  those  countries,  but  also 
our  relations  with  other  nations  still  uncommitted 
in  the  struggle  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
worlds. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  a  tremendous 
challenge  confronts  the  United  States,  its  gov- 
ernment and  people,  at  the  present  moment  in 
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the  field  of  foreign  economic  policies.  Without 
meaning  to  overdramatize  the  world  situation 
today,  I  must  confess  that  several  times  during  the 
writing  of  this  paper  the  words  of  the  great  eman- 
cipator came  to  me— "You  may  nobly  save,  or 
meanly  lose,  this  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not  fail." 


International  Bank  Makes 
Loan  in  Ecuador 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  10  made  a  loan  of 
$8,500,000  for  a  highway  construction  program  in 
Ecuador.  The  program  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  Province  of  Guayas  and  neighboring  parts  of 
the  coastal  region. 

This  is  the  bank's  first  loan  in  Ecuador.  It  was 
made  to  the  Comite  Ejecutivo  de  Vialidad  de  la 
Provincia  del  Guayas,  an  autonomous  local  au- 
thority, charged  with  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  road  system  for  the  Province  of  Guayas 
and  port  facilities  for  Guayaquil.  The  loan  is 
for  a  tei-m  of  10  years  and  bears  interest  of  4% 
percent  per  annum,  including  the  1  percent  com- 
mission which  will  be  allocated  to  the  bank's 
special  reserve.  Amortization  will  begin  on 
March  1,  1958.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador. 

The  coastal  region  lying  in  Guayas  and  neigh- 
boring provinces  produces  most  of  Ecuador's  cot- 
ton, rice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  chief 
export  crops— bananas,  cacao  and  coffee.  The 
region  comprises  about  17  million  acres  of  land. 
It  is  extremely  fertile  but  only  about  1.25  mil- 
lion acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  further  cultivation  is  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  in  the  area.  Existing  roads  are 
for  the  most  part  unpaved  and  become  impassable 
in  the  5-months  wet  season,  with  the  result  that 
perishable  produce  is  wasted.  Transportation 
costs  of  export  crops  from  production  centers  to 
the  ports,  even  in  dry  weather,  are  extremely  high, 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  200  percent  of  the 
value  of  products  at  their  source. 

Under  the  highway  construction  program,  eight 
of  the  existing  roads  radiating  from  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's  largest  city  and  its  most  important  port, 
will  be  converted  to  all-weather  highways.  The 
individual  roads  to  be  built  under  the  program  will 
have  a  total  length  of  about  365  miles.  The  roads 
are  to  be  integrated  with  a  national  highway  net- 
work being  planned  by  the  National  Government 
and  will  contribute  toward  making  year-round 
transportation  possible  between  Guayaquil  and 
Quito,  Ecuador's  two  chief  cities.  The  program 
also  includes  (a)  the  construction  of  a  central 
maintenance  shop  for  the  repair  and  overhaul  of 
construction  equipment;    (b)   the  building  of  a 


suspension  bridge  over  the  Daule  River  which  will 
be  tlie  first  suspension  bridge  as  well  as  the  longest 
bridge  in  Ecuador;  and  (c)  the  acquisition  of  car 
ferries  for  use  between  Guayaquil  and  Duran.  The 
inauguration  of  ferry  service  will  for  the  first  time 
make  possible  the  transportation  of  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles and  possibly  railroad  cars  between  these 
two  cities.  Duran  is  across  the  Guayas  River  from 
Guayaquil  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  from 
Quito,  the  capital,  and  of  many  important  roads. 

The  new  liighways  can  be  expected  to  open  new 
lands  to  cultivation  and  to  permit  the  more  effec- 
tive use  of  lands  now  under  cultivation.  Past 
experience  in  Guayas  Province  shows  that  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  new  highways  is  immediately 
cleared  for  cultivation  and  that  the  construction 
of  feeder  roads  quickly  leads  to  the  development  of 
new  lands.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the 
project  is  completed,  production  of  Ecuador's 
export  crops  will  have  increased  by  about  50  per- 
cent over  recent  levels  and  that  the  resulting  in- 
creases in  foreign  exchange  earnings  will  be 
substantially  more  than  will  be  needed  to  service 
the  bank's  loan. 

The  program  is  expected  to  take  about  4  years 
to  complete.  It  will  cost  a  total  of  179  million 
sucres  (equivalent  to  $11.8  million)  including  the 
foreign  exchange  component  being  financed  by 
the  bank. 


Export- Import  Bank  Loan 
to  New  Zealand 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
February  13  announced  authorization  of  a  loan  of 
$16  million  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to 
assist  in  financing  the  pui'chase  of  U.S.  materials, 
equipment,  and  services  for  the  Murupara  project 
for  the  production  of  lumber,  chemical  pulp,  and 
newsprint  in  that  country. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Murupara  project  is  esti- 
mated at  the  equivalent  of  about  $84  million.  Of 
this  amount,  approximately  $41  million  will  be 
required  for  the  lumber,  chemical  pulp,  and  news- 
print mills  to  be  constructed  for  and  operated  by 
the  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
initially  will  receive  temporary  financial  backing 
from  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  remain- 
ing $43  million  will  be  required  for  the  ancillary 
services,  such  as  housing  and  expansion  of  railway, 
power,  and  harbor  facilities,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  itself. 

About  one-third  of  the  loan  will  provide  the 
dollar  exchange  with  which  the  Tasman  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  will  obtain  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  services  in  the  United  States  for  use 
in  the  mills  now  under  construction.  With  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  loan  the  New  Zealand 
Government  will  finance  purchases  in  the  United 
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States  of  materials,  equipment,  and  services  for  the 
various  ancillary  facilities  which  are  being  fur- 
nished by  that  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Murupara  project. 

Advances  under  the  credit  will  be  repaid  in  20 
semiannual  installments  beginning  in  November 
1956.  Interest  on  outstanding  balances  at  4% 
percent  per  annum  will  also  be  payable  semi- 
annually. It  is  expected  that  the  funds  for  this 
loan  will  be  obtained  from  private  financing  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  under  the  bank's 
guarantee. 


Queen  Mother  Elizabeth 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  have  in- 
vited Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  of  England  to  be 
their  guest  at  the  White  House  for  3  days  this 
November  during  her  projected  trip  to  this  coun- 
try. The  Queen  Mother,  who  is  paying  an  in- 
formal visit  to  the  United  States  from  about 
October  29  to  November  11,  will  stay  at  the  White 
House  November  4  to  November  6. 

The  Queen  Mother  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  Columbia  University's  Charter  Day  Con- 
vocation on  October  31,  celebrating  the  issuance  in 
1754  of  the  Charter  of  King  George  II  which 
founded  the  Institution.  On  November  3  she  will 
attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union  in  New  York  where  she  will  accept  the 
proceeds  of  the  King  George  VI  Memorial  Fund, 
established  to  provide  scholarships  for  British 
students  in  American  institutions. 


Preliminary  Talks  With 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Press  release  87  dated  February  20 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  High  Authority 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  have 
been  holding  preliminary  talks  during  the  past 
months  concerning  a  loan  by  the  United  States  to 
tlie  Community.  These  talks  had  their  origin  in 
the  view  expi-essed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
June  1953  that  financing  of  a  portion  of  the  High 
Authority's  investment  program  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  one  of  its  agencies  would  foster  Euro- 
pean integration  in  a  tangible  and  useful  way.^ 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  High  Authority 
have  now  agreed  to  open  negotiations  in  Washing- 
ton next  month  to  determine  the  concrete  ways  in 
which  such  support  will  be  extended. 

•  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  927. 
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Fisheries  Commission 
Selects  Headquarters 

The  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission announced  on  February  5  its  decision  to 
locate  its  headquarters  for  the  time  being  at  the 
Univei-sity  of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  In  selecting  Vancouver,  the  Commission 
accepted  an  offer  of  temporary  facilities  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Similar  offers 
had  been  made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  the 
Canadian  Government's  fishery  research  station  at 
Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  and  the  University  of  Washington 
at  Seattle. 

The  Commission's  headquarters  will  be  located 
on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  area  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  close  to  several  Canadian 
and  U.S.  fishing  ports  of  first  importance.  The 
headquarters  will  also  be  close  to  several  major 
marine  research  institutions  studying  the  fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  These  institutions 
are  the  Canadian  Government's  research  station 
at  Nanaimo,  B.  C. ;  the  International  Pacific  Salm- 
on Fisheries  Commission  at  New  Westminster, 
B.  C. ;  the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion in  Seattle;  the  Fisheries  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle ;  and 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Investigations  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Seattle. 


Joint  Communique  by 
Turkey  and  Pakistan 

Press  release  SI  dated  February  19 

The  U.  S.  Govermnent  warmly  welcomes  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Governments  of  Tur- 
key and  Pakistan  "to  study  methods  of  achieving 
closer  friendly  collaboration  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  spheres  as  well  as  of  strength- 
ening i^eace  and  security  in  their  own  interest  as 
also  in  that  of  all  peace-loving  nations."  This 
forward-looking  step  should  provide  increased 
assurances  that  these  and  other  countries  in  the 
area  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  independence 
they  so  highly  prize.  No  nation  standing  alone 
can  obtain  adequate  security  at  bearable  cost. 
This  principle  has  already  been  accepted  and  ap- 
plied throughout  most  of  the  free  nations  of 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific. 

The  Secretary  of  State  reported  last  spring  on 
his  return  from  a  trip  through  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  that  he  found  certain  countries  of  the 
area  concerned  at  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them  and  others  in  the  free  world.^  He  also  re- 
ported that  he  found  some  desire  for  a  collective 
security  system  in  the  area,  but  emphasized  that 


^  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  831. 
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such  a  system  should  be  designed  and  gi-ow  from 
within  out  of  a  sense  of  common  destiny  and  com- 
mon danger.  It  is  evident  that  the  proposal  of 
these  two  Governments  is  of  this  character  and 
constitutes  a  constructive  step  toward  broadening 
the  base  of  the  collective  strength  of  the  free 
world. 


New  Foreign  Relations  Volume 
Deals  With  Near  East,  Africa 

Press  release  66  dated  February  15 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  February 
15  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936, 
Volvmie  ill.  The  Near  East  and  Africa.    This  vol- 


ume has  sections  dealing  with  Afghanistan, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Morocco, 
Palestine,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  Turkey. 

Volume  III,  The  Near  East  and'  Africa  is  the 
first  to  be  jjublished  in  the  series  of  five  volumes 
for  1936.  The  other  volumes  of  this  series  will  be 
released  during  the  next  few  months.  Volume  III 
was  compiled  in  the  Historical  Division  by  Fran- 
cis C.  Prescott  and  the  late  Morrison  B.  Giffen 
under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perkins,  editor  of 
Foreign  Relatione.  Technical  editing  was  in 
charge  of  Elizabeth  A.  Vary,  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Editing  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications. Copies  of  this  volume  (LXI,  542  pp.) 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  for  $3  each. 


The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:    Part  11 


hy  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  Problems  of  Palestine 

The  United  States  was  faced  with  a  number  of 
problems  from  Palestine  during  the  course  of 
1953,  problems  which  had  been  well  characterized 
by  Secretary  Dulles  in  his  address  of  June  1, 
following  his  visit  to  the  Middle  East.  In  general, 
four  specific  problems  arose,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing:  (1)  the  problem  of  Jerusalem;  (2)  the 
Arab  refugees;  (3)  the  Qibiya  incident;  and  (4) 
the  dispute  over  the  Israel  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  Israel-Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone. 

With  regard  to  the  jjroblem  of  Jerusalem,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  stated  on  June  1 :  ^^ 

Jerusalem  is  divided  Into  armed  camps  split  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nation  of  .Jordan.  The  atmosphere 
Is  heavy  with  hate.  As  I  gazed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
I  felt  anew  that  Jerusalem  is,  above  all,  the  holy  place 
of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jewish  faiths.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  United  Nations.  This 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  some  political  status  in  Jeru- 
salem for  Israel  and  Jordan.  But  the  world  religious 
community  has  claims  in  Jerusalem  which  take  prece- 
dence over  the  political  claims  of  any  particular  nation. 


Editor's  Note.  For  part  I  of  this  article,  see  Btolletin 
of  February  22,  page  274.  Part  III,  dealing  with  Mutual 
Security  and  assistance  programs,  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue. 


Nevertheless,  on  July  10  the  Israel  Government 
announced  that  the  Foreign  Ministry,  as  long 
planned,  was  henceforth  to  be  in  Jerusalem  rather 
than  Tel  Aviv,  despite  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  November  29,  1947,  December 
11,  1948,  and  December  9,  1949.="^  The  original 
intent  to  move  the  capital  to  Jerusalem  had  been 
announced  as  early  as  February  1,  1949.  In  spite 
of  a  request  for  explanations  by  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  on  September  20,  1949  and  a 
protest  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  December 
20, 1949,  government  offices  had  been  moved  piece- 
meal to  that  city.  Reiterating  the  position  which 
it  had  announced  on  July  9,  1952,  the  Department 
of  State  declared  on  July  11,  1953 :  ^^ 

The  Department  was  informed  on  July  10  by  the  Israeli 
Government  that  it  intends  to  transfer  its  Foreign  Min- 
istry from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  as  of  July  12,  195.3. 

The  United  States  does  not  iilan  to  transfer  its  Embassy 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  felt  that  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  U.N.  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
international  nature  of  Jerusalem  and  tliat  it  would  not 
observe  the  solution  regarding  Jerusalem  which  was  set 
forth  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  address  of  June  1,  1953. 


'  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  832. 
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»=  See  U.N.  Resolutions  181  (II),  194  (III),  303  (IV). 
'^  Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  82. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


The  Israel  Government  stressed  both  the  "prac- 
tical" character  of  the  transfer  and  the  historical 
tradition  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  16,  all  the  Arab 
States  sent  identical  letters  of  protest  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations.  Secretary 
Dulles  dealt  with  the  problem  in  his  press  confer- 
ence on  July  28,  noting  that  the  United  States  had 
made  its'  feelings  known  to  the  Israel  Government 
on  two  prior  occasions,  in  July  1952  and  March 
1953,  when  Israel  was  requested  not  to  transfer  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem.     He  added :  ^ 

.  .  .  We  believe  that  it  would  embarrass  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  a  primary  resjwnsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  future  status  of  Jerusalem.  You  may  recall 
that  the  presently  standing  U.N.  resolution  about  Jeru- 
salem contemplates  that  it  should  be  to  a  large  extent  at 
least  an  international  city  rather  than  a  purely  national 
city.  Also,  we  feel  that  this  particular  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  at  this  particular  time  is  inopportune 
in  relation  to  the  tensions  which  exist  in  the  Near  East, 
tensions  which  are  rather  extreme,  and  that  this  will  add 
to  rather  than  relax  any  of  these  tensions. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  these  views  were 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  other  govern- 
ments which  were  concerned  with  the  development 
of  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will  in  the 
Near  East.^^ 

On  September  2,  1953,  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
July  16  from  the  Israel  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine  drew  the  attention  of  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment to  the  position  which  it  had  "adopted  in  the 
past  on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  ministries 
of  the  Israel  Government  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
light  of  the  special  status  accorded  that  city  by  the 
relevant  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly." 
Among  other  things,  the  Conciliation  Commission 
noted  its  letter  of  March  30,  1949,  in  which  it  had 
advised  the  Israel  Government  that  transfer  of 
certain  ministries  and  departments  to  Jerusalem 
"would  be  incompatible  with  paragraph  8  of  the 
General  Assembly  Resolution  of  11  December  1948 
which  resolved  that  the  Jerusalem  area  should  be 
accorded  special  and  separate  treatment  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine  and  should  be  placed  under  effec- 
tive United  Nations  control." 

Another  problem  which  developed  in  the  fall 
of  1953,  and  for  which  it  proved  difficult  to  lind  a 
solution  at  the  time,  involved  a  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect on  the  Jordan  River  at  Banat  YaVl^)  i"  th® 
Israel-Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone.  Sponsored  by 
the  Israel  Government  "Water  Planning  Authority, 


"  IMd.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  177. 

''On  Aug.  4,  representatives  of  Arab  States  with  the 
exception  of  the  Minister  of  Jordan,  protested  both  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  and  to  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  United  States.  The  Israel  Embassy  at  Washington 
on  Aug.  5  issued  a  long  statement  defending  the  transfer. 
There  was  some  speculation  as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  when,  according  to  an  agreement  reached  in 
July,  it  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel;  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviet  envoy  paid  a  visit  to 
Foreign  Alinister  Sharett  in  Jerusalem  on  December  2, 
1953. 

March    1,   1954 


the  project  was  based  on  a  concession  granted  to 
the  Palestine  Electric  Corporation  on  March  5, 
1926 ;  work  was  begun  on  September  2, 1953.  The 
Syrian  Government  on  September  21  asked  the 
Israel-Syrian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to 
halt  the  work,  charging  that  the  project  would  dry 
up  some  12,000  acres  of  Syrian  land  by  diverting 
the  Jordan  waters.^''  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization, 
Gen.  Vagn  Bennike  called  for  a  cessation  of  work 
on  the  project  on  September  23,  as  long  as  an  agree- 
ment was  not  arranged."  Foreign  Minister 
Moshe  Sharett  of  Israel  contested  the  Bennike 
view  on  September  24  and  declared  that  "in  the 
specific  circumstances  of  the  present  case  no  issues 
exist  which  call  for  such  agreement,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  continuation  of  the  work  cannot  be 
made  conditional  thereon."  ^«  In  a  reply  of  Oc- 
tober 20,  General  Bennike  repeated  his  views  as 
to  both  the  economic  and  the  military  consequences 
of  the  project  and  noted  his  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter under  article  VII  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement.^" 

While  this  problem  was  developing,  there  oc- 
curred the  raid  of  Israel  forces  on  the  Jordan 
village  of  Qibiya  on  October  14-15,  in  which  some 
250  soldiers  were  involved,  according  to  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission,  and  in  which  some  53 
Arab  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed.  On 
October  18  the  Department  of  State  announced :  *° 

The  U.S.  Government  has  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  In  and  near  Qibya 
during  the  recent  attack  by  Israeli  forces.  The  shocking 
reports  which  have  reached  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
loss  of  lives  and  property  involved  in  this  incident  con- 
vince us  that  those  who  are  responsible  should  be  brought 
to  account  and  that  effective  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  .such  incidents  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  increasingly  concerned 
at  the  mounting  tension  along  the  frontier  between  Israel 
and  the  neighboring  Arab  States.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  initiated  the  recommendation  and  subsequently,  in 
concert  with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  decided 
to  request  the  Security  Council  to  consider,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  situation  on  the  frontiers,  to  include  a 
direct  report  by  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

Secretary  Dulles,  Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  a,nd 
Foreign  Minister  Bidault  considered  the  Qibiya 
incident  at  their  London  meeting  of  October  16- 
18 ;  their  final  communique  included  the  follow- 
ing : " 

The  Foreign  Ministers  noted  with  grave  concern  the 
recent  incidents  culminating  in  Israeli  armed  action  of 
October  14  in  Qibya,  which,  according  to  their  informa- 
tion, resulted  in  serious  loss  of  life  and  property  inside 
Jordan. 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/3093. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/3122. 

"'U.N.   doc.   S/3122,  Annex  II. 

^imd.,  annex  III.  For  the  Israel-Syrian  Armistice  of 
July  20,  1949,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/1353/Rev.  1. 

"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  19.53,  p.  552. 

"  Ihid.,  p.  546.  For  the  request  to  the  Security  Council, 
see  U.N.  docs.  S/3109,  3110,  3111. 
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They  recalled  the  tripartite  declaration  of  May  25,  1950, 
affirming  the  determination  of  their  Governments  im- 
mediately to  take  action,  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  frontiers  or  armistice 
lines. 

They  have  therefore  jointly  requested  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  tension  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  recent  acts  of  violence  and  to  compliance  with 
and  enforcement  of  the  general  armistice  agreements. 

Two  days  later,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  Forum  on  October  20,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  noted  the  action  taken  and,  recalling 
that  the  United  States  had  "played  an  essential 
part  in  creating  the  State  of  Israel,"  declared  that 
"this  was  clearly  an  occasion  to  invoke  the  concept 
of  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  as 
represented  by  the  United  Nations."  "  The  Jordan 
Government  had  already  appealed  to  the  Security 
Council  on  October  16,  noting  that  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  had  condemned  the  attack 
and  had  called  on  Israel  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.^^ 

But  there  were  now  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 
On  October  20  Secretary  Dulles  announced  at  his 
press  conference  that  the  United  States,  since 
September  25,  had  been  withholding  an  allocation 
of  Mutual  Security  funds  to  Israel  because  Israel 
was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  by 
trying  to  divert  water  from  the  Jordan;  he  de- 
clared that  this  decision  was  not  based  on  acts  such 
as  the  attack  on  Qibiya.  Mr.  Dulles  indicated  that 
the  action  taken  would  not  affect  technical  co- 
operation funds  and  stated  that  of  some  $33  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance,  set  aside  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East,  no  allocations  had  yet  been 
made.  On  October  23  Mr.  Dulles  explained  that 
assistance  to  Israel  had  been  deferred — " 

because  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  State  of  Israel  should 
respect  General  Bennilie's  decision,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
State  of  Israel  was  acting  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  it 
was  questionable  at  least  as  to  whether  we  should  make 
the  allocation.  I  might  add  we  recognize  that  there  was 
a  right  of  appeal  from  General  Bennike's  decision  to  the 
Security  Council,  but  we  felt  that  pending  the  exercise  of 
that  appeal  it  would  have  been  better  that  the  work  be 
suspended  unless  General  Bennike  agreed  that  it  could 
go  on  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  which  he  thought 
were  jeopardized  on  the  part  of  Syria. 

On  October  27,  however,  Ambassador  Abba 
Eban  announced  in  the  Security  Council  that  Is- 
rael was  agreeing  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
work  in  the  demilitarized  zone.^^  The  next  day, 
October  28,  Secretary  Dulles  recommended  to 
President  Eisenhower  that  a  grant  of  $26,250,000 


*"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  588. 

"  U.N.doc.  S/3113.  The  Security  Council  actually  met 
on  Oct.  19-20  to  consider  the  problems  of  Palestine,  but 
became  Involved  in  a  procedural  wrangle  concerning 
Trieste  and  did  not  get  to  the  Palestine  issue  until  Oct.  27. 
See  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  626-628;  S/3116,  3118,  3119. 

"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  589.  See  also  the  Secre- 
tary's comment  of  Oct.  27  (Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953, 
p.  674,  footnote  1). 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  631,  pp.  2-3. 


in  economic  aid  to  Israel  be  made  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on  the  ground 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
in  this  matter  had  been  realized  "and  the  impedi- 
ment to  tlie  present  grant  of  economic  aid  to 
Israel"  had  been  removed.^ 

By  this  time  the  Security  Council  was  giving 
serious  consideration  both  to  the  Qibiya  incident 
and  to  the  problem  of  the  Israel-Syrian  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  General  Bennike  presented  a 
thorough  report  on  the  Qibiya  incident  to  the 
Security  Council  on  October  27,  together  with 
detailed  written  responses  to  questions,  which 
were  submitted  formally  on  November  3,  1953. 
The  Bennike  report  estimated  that  between  250 
and  300  well-trained  Israel  soldiers  carried  out 
this  operation  with  small  arms,  automatics,  in- 
cendiary and  demolition  bombs,  and  Bangalore 
torpedoes,  among  other  types  of  equipment.  His 
statements  made  it  clear  that,  although  the  Qibiya 
incident  was  not  to  be  isolated  from  others  in 
which  both  Israelis  and  Jordanians  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  past,  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  forces  employed  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  damage  involved,  it  was  of  outstanding  and 
major  significance.  Up  to  the  middle  of  October, 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  had  found  Israel 
guilty  of  21  violations  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
during  1953,  and  Jordan  of  20  violations.  Israel 
and  Jordan  representatives  had  submitted  figures 
to  the  Armistice  Commission  to  the  effect  that  some 
108  Israelis  had  been  killed  and  108  wounded,  with 
243  Jordanians  killed  and  147  wounded  since  1949 ; 
the  Commission,  however,  was  able  to  verify  only 
31  Israelis  killed  and  31  wounded,  and  79  Jordan- 
ians killed  and  59  wounded,  between  1949  and  mid- 
October  1953." 

There  appeared  to  be  little  question  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  despite  the  Israel  Government's 
denial  on  October  19  that  Israel  armed  forces  had 
taken  part  in  the  raid.  Discussion  in  the  Security 
Council  got  under  way  on  November  9.*^  Ambas- 
sador Eban  reviewed  the  problem  on  November  12, 


"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1953,  p.  674.  See  also  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  at  his  news  conference  on  Oct.  28,  1953. 

"  For  General  Bennike's  report,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  630, 
pp.  3-22 ;  for  his  responses  to  questions,  see  tl.N.  doc. 
S/PV.  635,  annex,  pp.  1-55.  The  Israel  representative  had 
charged  before  the  Commission  that  89  Israelis  and  68 
Jordanians  had  been  killed  on  Israel  soil  since  1949,  and 
101  Israelis  and  IS  Jordanians  wounded.  The  Jordan 
representative  bad  charged  that  19  Israelis  and  175  Jor- 
danians had  been  killed  on  Jordanian  territory  during  this 
period,  and  7  Israelis  and  129  Jordanians  wounded.  Am- 
bassador Eban,  among  other  things,  charged  that  421 
Israelis  had  been  killed  and  wounded  between  May  1950 
and  August  1953  (see  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  637,  pp.  2-48,  54-78, 
Nov.  12,  1953). 

"  See  especially  the  remarks  of  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  Henri 
Hoppenot,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  in  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  635, 
pp.  17-24,  25,  26.  For  text  of  Ambassador  Lodge's  state- 
ment, see  also  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  648.  The  dis- 
cussion as  a  whole  may  be  followed  in  U.N.  docs.  S/PV. 
635,  637,  638,  640,  642,  643. 
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stressing  Arab  hostility  toward  Israel,  emphasiz- 
ing the  constant  problem  of  Ai\ab  infiltration 
across  the  Jordan-Israel  armistice  line,  and  detail- 
ing the  loss  of  life  and  property  as  a  result  thereof, 
from  the  Israel  point  of  view.  Wliile  regretting 
the  loss  of  life  at  Qibiya,  he  was  "astonished  at 
our  people's  general  record  of  patience  under  un- 
paralleled tension,"  and  denied  that  Israel  armed 
forces  had  been  involved.  Mr.  Eban  believed  that 
the  Security  Council  should  devote  its  attention  to 
what  he  deemed  the  basic  causes  of  the  problem 
and  should  attempt  to  bring  about  peace.''^  Am- 
bassador Charles  Malik,  of  Lebanon,  who  fol- 
lowed, contested  the  entire  Israel  point  of  view, 
declared  that  it  was  not  at  all  supported  by  the 
Bennike  report,  and  urged  the  Council  to  take 
strong  action  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  inci- 
dents.™ Dr.  Yusuf  Haikal,  the  representative  of 
Jordan,  adopted  a  similar  tone  on  November  IS.'*' 

On  November  18  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  circulated  a  draft  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  Qibiya  incident,'^-  which  re- 
called previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
of  July  15,  1948,  August  11,  1949,  and  May  18, 
1951,  and  found  that  the  "retaliatory  action  at 
Qibiya  taken  by  armed  forces  of  Israel  on  14—15 
October  1953  and  all  such  actions"  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  of  July  15,  1948,  and  were 
"inconsistent  with  the  Parties'  obligations  under 
the  General  Armistice  Agi-eement  and  the  Char- 
ter." The  draft  resolution  also  expressed  "the 
strongest  censure"  of  the  Israel  action,  which 
could  "only  prejudice  the  chances  of  that  peaceful 
settlement  which  both  Parties"  were  "bound  to 
seek,"  and  called  upon  Israel  "to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  all  such  actions  in  the  future." 
Note  was  also  taken  of  the  problem  of  infiltration 
into  Israel  from  Jordan,  and  the  latter  was  re- 
quested "to  continue  and  strengthen  the  measures" 
already  being  taken  to  prevent  "such  crossings." 
Moi'eover,  the  draft  recalled  the  obligations  of 
Israel  and  Jordan,  under  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement,  to  prevent  acts  of  violence.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  their  obligation  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization,  who  was  requested  to  con- 
sider the  best  ways  of  strengthening  the  Organiza- 
tion and  to  report,  within  3  months,  with  appro- 
priate recommendations  "on  compliance  with  and 
enforcement  of  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments with  particular  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution." 

There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  resolu- 
tion after  its  presentation  on  November  20  by  the 


sponsoring  powers.^^  The  Arabs  were  critical, 
largely  because  the  resolution  contained  no  specific 
provision  for  compensation  or  for  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators.  Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  of  Pakistan 
had  no  doubt  that  Israel  had  been  guilty  of  grave 
violations,  and  he  felt  it  the  duty  of  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  to  live  up  to  their  obligations  under 
the  armistice  agreements. 

Ambassador  Eban  on  November  24  expressed 
grave  misgivings  concerning  the  draft  resolution,^* 
charging  the  authors  thereof  with  unfairness  to 
Israel,  repeating  the  Israel  thesis  as  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  Bennike  report  on  the  Qibiya  inci- 
dent, and  regretting  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
the  "invariable  policy"  of  the  Security  Council  of 
calling  upon  the  Governments  concerned  "to  nego- 
tiate a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding 
between  them."  Mr.  Eban  noted  that,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  he  had  invoked  article  XII  of  the  Israel- 
Jordan  Armistice  Agreement  and  asked  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  to  call  a  meeting  of 
Israel  and  Jordan  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations  for  direct  and  immediate  negotiations  to 
prevent  a  further  impairment  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Near  East.  Ambassador  Eban's  remarks 
"produced  a  painful  impression"  on  M.  Hoppenot, 
of  France,  because  they  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

However,  partially  to  meet  the  Israel  position, 
the  resolution  was  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
final  paragraph ;  in  this  form  it  was  approved  on 
November  24  by  a  vote  of  9-0-2  (Lebanon, 
U.  S.  S.  R.).  The  new  paragraph  requested  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  report  to  the  Security  Council 
within  3  months  with  appropriate  recoimnenda- 
tions  as  to  compliance  with  an  enforcement  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements,  taking  into  ac- 
count any  agreement  reached  in  pursuance  of  the 
Israel  request  under  article  XII  of  the  Israel- 
Jordan  Armistice  Agreement.*'  Notwithstanding 
his  views  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole.  Ambassa- 
dor Eban  expressed  his  pleasure  at  this  addition 
when  he  spoke  on  November  25. 

Ambassador  Malik  of  Lebanon,  who  spoke  in 
explanation  of  his  abstention,  gave  his  own  analy- 
sis of  the  problem  and,  among  other  things,  indi- 
cated that  from  the  Arab  point  of  view,  there 
could  be  peace  negotiations  if  (1)  Israel  respected 
the  Armistice  Agreements;  (2)  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  Palestine  were 
implemented ;  and  (3)  the  Arabs  were  so  strength- 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  637,  pp.  2-48,  54-78. 

"  /6id.,  pp.  78-111. 

°  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  638,  pp.  2-37. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/3139. 
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"  U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  640.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  indicated  in 
his  statement  that  he  was  "quite  unable  to  accept  the  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Eban  gave  us  of  this  problem,"  and  M. 
Hoppenot  expressed  agreement.  For  text  of  Ambassador 
Wadsworth's  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953, 
p.  839. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  642,  pp.  2-24 ;  S/3140. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/3139/Rev.  2 ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  840. 
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ened  that  they  would  not  feel  that  they  were  "at 
the  mercy  of  Israel."  °^ 

As  for  the  Israel  hydroelectric  project  in  the 
Israel-Syrian  Demilitarized  Zone,  the  Security 
Council  was  unable  to  agi-ee  on  a  resolution  before 
the  end  of  1953."  During  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Ambassador  Eban  took  the  position  that 
the  project  was  a  constructive  one,  did  not  injure 
Syrian  interests  in  any  way,  would  fit  into  moi'e 
general  projects  for  water  utilization,  and  was 
witliin  the  framework  of  the  Israel-Syrian  Armis- 
tice Agreement.  Ambassador  Farid  Zeineddine 
of  Syria  on  the  other  hand,  with  support  from 
Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  and  Ambassador  Malik,  con- 
tended that  the  rights  of  Syria,  both  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  in  a  military  sense,  were  infi-inged,  that 
Israel  had  no  "sovereignty"  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  under  the  Armistice  Agreeinent,  that  woi'k 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  Syrian  agreement, 
and  that  General  Bennike's  authority  in  the  matter 
should  be  explicitly  upheld.  A  draft  resolution 
noting  the  situation,  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  requesting  ai^d  authorizing 
him  "to  explore  possibilities  of  reconciling  the 
interests"  involved,  was  presented  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1953.  But  it  was  clear  that  it  did  not 
command  a  substantial  majority  and  was  threat- 
ened with  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, Andrei  Vyshinsky,  now  fishing  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Jordan.  Nor  was  the 
Council  able  to  reach  a  decision  later  in  December 
or  in  January  1954,  despite  modifications  in  the 
draft  resolution.  When  the  vote  came  on  January 
22,  there  were  seven  in  favor,  two  against  (Leba- 
non and  the  U.  S.  S.  E.),  and  two  abstentions 
(Brazil  and  China),  the  Soviet  representative 
having  cast  his  country's  57th  veto."® 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved (52-0-5)  a  resolution  on  November  27, 
1953,  which  extended  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  and  maintained  the  projects  fund  pre- 
viously authorized  at  $200  million,  the  total  pro- 


"U.N.  doc.  S/PV.  643,  pp.  7-12,  13-20,  43-63.  For  an 
additional  Arab  complaint  concerning  an  incident  of  De- 
cemlier  18,  19.53,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/31.57. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Soviet  representative  made 
no  statement  at  all  concerning  the  Qibiya  incident. 

"  The  discussion  as  a  whole  mav  be  followed  in  U.N. 
docs.  S/PV.629.  631,  633,  636,  639,  64.5,  646,  649-656.  For 
statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  text  of  the  three- 
power  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1954. 
p.  58;  for  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  297. 

™  (In  .Tan.  28,  1954,  the  Israel  representative  requested 
urgent  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  Israel 
complaint  against  Egypt  concerning  (a)  enforcement  by 
Egypt  of  restrictions  on  the  passage  of  ships  trading  witii 
Israel  through  the  Suez  Canal;  and  (b)  interference  by 
Egypt  with  shipping  proceeding  to  the  Israeli  port  of 
Elath  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  In  violation  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  Sept.  1,  1951  and  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israel  General  Armistice  Agreement  of  February  24,  1949 
See  U.N.  docs.  S/3168  and  Add.  1. 
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gram  being  established  at  $292,800,000.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee,  at  the  same  time,  was  authorized 
to  increase  its  membership  by  two.'^^  Moreover, 
the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  was 
able  to  report  some  progress  during  1953  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  blocked  refugees'  ac- 
counts in  Israel,  noting  that  there  had  been  some 
3,200  applications,  that  some  1,590  had  been  ap- 
proved for  payment,  and  estimating  that,  when 
all  applications  had  been  processed,  the  total  value 
of  payments  would  amount  to  about  £750,000.'"' 


The  Problems  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia 

Other  diflScult  problems  which  came  before  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
which  involved  U.S.  relations  both  with  France 
and  with  the  States  of  the  Arab  world,  were  those 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.^^  Although  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  support  the  draft  resolutions 
submitted  on  these  questions  by  certain  Arab- 
Asian  states  (neither  draft  obtained  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  General  Assembly),  its 
attitude  was  explained  in  Committee  I. 

Thus,  on  October  13,  1953,  Ambassador  Lodge 
noted  that  the  "aspirations  of  peoples  who  are  not 
now  independent  toward  self-government  always 
evoke  sympathy  and  support  from  Americans,"  in 
view  of  their  "basic  traditions."  But  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  Moroccan  issue  was  one  which 


■*  U.N.  doc.  A/2558.  For  the  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Special  Report  of  the 
Director  and  the  Advisory  Commission  see  U.N.  docs. 
A/2470,  A/2470/Add.  1.  For  the  American  position  con- 
cerning the  Arab  Refugee  Program  see  (1)  Palestine 
Refugee  Program.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Seriate,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  May 
20,  21,  and  25,  1953;  (2)  statement  by  Acting  Secretary 
Smith,  May  20, 1953,  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1953,  p.  822 ;  (3) 
statement  by  Representative  James  P.  Richards  In  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov. 
4,  1953,  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  7.59;  (4)  Palestine 
Refugee  Problem.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
The  Problem  'of  Arab  Refugees  from  Palestine,  July  24, 
1953  (Committee  print)  ;  (5)  Palestine  Refugee  Program, 
Background  Information  for  Study  of  the  Palestine  Ref- 
ugee Program.  Staff  Memorandum  for  Subcommittee  on 
Near  East  and  Africa  (Committee  print)  ;  (6)  Interim 
Report  of  the  Special  Near  East  Refugee  Survey  Com- 
mission, Dec.  11,  1953,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  95. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/2629;  U.N.  Conciliation  Commission  for 
Palestine.  13th  Progress  Report  (for  period  from  28  Nov. 
19.52  to  31  Dec.  1953),  pars.  2-14. 

"Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  610.  For  background, 
see  H.  N.  Howard,  "The  Problems  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
in  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,"  Butxe- 
TiN  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  3.59,  and  Henry  A.  Byroade,  "The 
World's  Colonies  and  Ex-Colonies :  A  Challenge  to  Amer- 
ica," ibid.,  Nov.  16,  19.53,  p.  655 ;  see  also  Ambassador 
Lodge's  statement  of  Aug.  27, 1953,  when  the  United  States 
opposed  Inscription  of  the  problem  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council  (Bltlletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  325).  See 
also  U.N.  docs.  A/2405,  2406,  2526,  2530.  For  Maurice 
Schumann's  statement,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.  445,  pp.  153- 
157. 
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endangered  international  peace  and  security,  nor 
that  the  General  Assembly  was  "equipped  to  act 
as  a  court,  to  adjudicate  the  various  claims  which 
liave  been  made  by  various  parties  concerning 
events  in  Morocco."  But  it  could  be  hoped  that 
France  and  Morocco  would  "move  continually 
closer  together  in  achieving  self-govermnent  for 
the  people  of  Morocco."  Moreover,  Ambassador 
Lodge  was  encouraged  by  the  statement  of  Maurice 
Schumann  to  the  General  Assembly  on  September 
■S>.  in  which  lie  described  the  French  proposals  for 
reform  in  Morocco  as  to  elected  representative 
assemblies,  independence  of  the  judiciary,  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  legal  free- 
dom for  labor  unions.  Ambassador  Lodge  lioped 
Ihat  any  action  in  the  General  Assembly  would 
"jiromote  an  atmosphere"  in  which  France  and 
Morocco  would  "move  continually  closer  in  eflec- 
(iiating  self-government  for  the  people  of 
Morocco."  *^ 

Similarly,  in  connection  with  the  Tunisian  prob- 
lem, David  W.  Wainhouse  explained  in  Commit- 
tee I  on  October  26 "-  that  the  United  States  looked 
forward  "to  increasing  self-government  for  Tu- 
nisia" and  was  convinced  "that  this  objective 
should  be  attained  through  harmonious  agreement 
between  France  and  Tunisia."  In  the  American 
view,  however,  the  proposed  resolution  was  "not 
!ikely  to  advance  this  objective."  As  Ambassador 
Lodge  explained  in  tlie  plenary  session  of  the  Gen- 
?ral  Assembly  on  November  11,"^  tlie  United  States 
favored  "the  ideal  of  self-government,"  and  be- 

ieved  that  "negotiations  between  the  French  and 
Tunisians"  were  "the  best  approacli  to  the  solution 
jf  this  question."  The  General  Assembly,  he  ar- 
gued, should  encoiu'age,  not  discourage,  such  nego- 

iations,  and  resolutions  which  exacerbated  "the 
i-elations  between  the  French  and  the  Tunisians" 
were  "not  calculated  to  fui-tlier  the  objective  of 
jilateral  negotiations  and  therefore  in  our  view 

end  to  defeat  their  proper  purpose." 


'he  Kashmir  Problem 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  directly 

involved  with  the  problem  of  Kashmir,  between 

India  and  Pakistan,  it  was  much  interested  in  an 

quitable  solution  of  this  issue,  which  had  troubled 

the  relations  of  tliese  two  countries  since  1947." 


"  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  730. 

"Ibid.  See  also  the  statement  by  Representative  Fran- 
ces P.  Bolton  in  Committee  IV  on  Oct.  19,  on  "Educational 
Needs  in  Non-Self-Governlng  Territories,"  BtTLLBriN  of 
Nov.  16,  19.53,  p.  6S6,  for  broader  aspects  of  the  problem. 

"See  especially  Bulletin  of  Jan.  112.  1953,  p.  73;  Dec. 
29,  1952,  p.  1028 ;  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  523.  See  also  the  Fifth 
Report  by  the  U.N.  representative  for  India  and  Pakistan, 
U.N.  doc.  S/2967,  excerpts  of  which  are  reprinted  In 
Bulletin  of  May  11,  19.53,  p.  694.  In  general  see  also 
Report  of  Special  Studi/  Mission  1o  Pakistan,  India.  Tltai- 
land,  an4  Indochina.  Committee  on  Foreisn  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  May  6,  1953.  83d  Cong.,  1st 
sess,.   Committee  print;  Pakistan:  Faith  Builds  a  New 
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The  problem  was  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations 
during  the  course  of  1953 ;  the  discussions  of  Indo- 
Pakistan  expert  committees,  according  to  a  com- 
munique of  December  29,  centered  on  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

1.  Numbers  and  character  of  armed  forces  to  be 
maintained  in  the  State; 

2.  Local  authorities  in  charge  of  administration 
in  the  area  west  and  north  of  the  cease-fire  line ; 

3.  Safeguarding  of  rights  in  the  State  according 
to  the  resohition  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for  India 
and  Pakistan  of  August  13,  1948 ; 

4.  Mechanism  for  certifying  that  tribesmen  and 
Pakistani  nationals  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  Uncip  resolution ; 

5.  Creation  and  maintenance  of  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphere before  and  during  the  plebiscite. 


Stassen  Visits  Southeast 
Asia  and  Pacific 

Director  of  Foreign  Operations  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen left  from  Washington  National  Airport  on 
February  12  on  liis  first  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  as  Director  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  Mr.  Stassen  planned  to  go  to  Japan, 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  Indochina,  then  to  Manila  on 
February  21  for  a  5-day  conference  with  the  direc- 
tors of  FoA  missions  in  the  Far  East  region. 

In  the  countries  he  visits,  Mr.  Stassen  will  talk 
witli  officials  of  the  governments  and  with  U.S. 
representatives,  and  observe  firsthand  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  operations  to  the  country's  problems 
and  the  progress  being  made.  At  the  ilanila  con- 
ference, the  problems  of  the  region  as  a  whole  will 
be  discussed. 

This  is  the  fourtli  conference  at  which  Mr. 
Stassen  has  assembled  mission  directors  from  a 
geographical  region  to  discuss  Foa  operations  in 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  previous 
meetings  were  held  in  Paris  for  Western  Europe, 
in  Istanbul  for  the  Near  East,  South  Asia  and 
African  region,  and  in  Lima  for  the  Latin- 
American  region. 

U.S.  Operations  Missions  in  Korea,  Formosa, 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  will  be  represented 
at  the  Manila  meeting. 


Force  in  Asia  (Department  of  State  publication  4977)  ; 
India:  A  Pattern  for  Democracy  in  Asia  (Department  of 
State  publication  5095). 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  February  19,  19.54,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  announced  a  mutual  agreement  to  promote 
closer  political,  economic  and  cultural  ties,  in  which  they 
undertook  to  strengthen  "peace  and  security  in  their  own 
Interest,  as  also  in  that  of  all  peace-loving  nations."  On 
February  22,  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  All  announced 
that  Pakistan  had  requested  American  military  aid  under 
terms  of  the  American  mutual  assistance  legislation. 
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Indian  Custodial  Forces 
in  Korea  Commended 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  19 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  personal  message  from 
President  Eisenhower  delivered  hy  Amhassador 
George  V.  Allen  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India 
on  February  19: 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  Now  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Indian  troops  is  drawing  to  a  close  in 
Korea,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  my  countrymen  for  the  performance 
of  the  Indian  Custodial  Forces. 

No  military  unit  in  recent  years  has  undertaken 


a  more  delicate  and  demanding  peacetime  mission 
than  that  faced  by  the  Indian  forces  in  Korea. 
The  vast  majority  of  prisoners  placed  in  their 
charge  had  from  montns  of  imprisonment  and 
uncertainty  become  highly  nervous  and  volatile. 
The  confidence  inspired  by  the  exemplary  tact, 
fairness  and  firmness  shown  by  the  Indian  officers 
and  men  led  by  their  two  able  commanders,  Lt. 
General  Thimayya  and  Major  General  Thorat  did 
much  to  alleviate  the  fears  and  doubts  of  these 
prisoners.  The  performance  of  these  officers  and 
their  troops  was  fully  in  keeping  with  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Indian  Army.  They  deserve 
the  highest  commendation. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Calendar  of  Meetings  > 

Adjourned  During  February  1954 

Who  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance:  13th  Meeting. 

Qn  Seminar  on  Housing  and  Community  Improvement 

Fag  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  5th  Session 

Meeting  of  the  Four  Foreign  Ministers 

Un  EcAFc  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  6th  Session 

First  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Unicef  Ad  Hoc  Policy  Committee  of  Executive  Board 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe):  10th 
Session. 

Un  Ecla  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Un  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party 

Icao  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations:  4th  Conference    .    .    . 

Tenth  International  Exhibition  of  Sports  Motion  Pictures 

Gatt  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Intersessional  Business 

Un  Ecosoc  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  .... 


Geneva Jan.  12-Feb.  2 

New  Delhi Tan.  21-Feb.  17 

Bangkok Jan.  22-Feb.  5 

Berlin Jan.  25-Feb    18 

Kandy  (Cevlon) Jan.  26-Feb.  5 

Washington Feb.  1-12 

New  York Feb.  1-5 

Kandy Feb.  8-18 

Santiago Feb.  8-18 

New  York Feb.  8-11  and  18 

Paris Feb.  9-23 

Rome Feb.  15-28 

Geneva Feb.  18-19 

New  York Feb.  23-26 


In  Session  as  of  February  28,  1954 

Un  Petitions  Committee  (Trusteeship  Council) New  York Jan.  12- 

International  Exhibition  on  Low-Cost  Housing New  Delhi Jan.  20- 

Un  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session New  York Jan.  28- 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences  Feb.  19,  1954.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.     Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 

Who — World  Health  Organization;  Un — United  Nations;  Fag — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Ecafe — Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Unicef — United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  Ecla — Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America;  Icao — International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  Gatt — General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
Ecosoc — Economic  and  Social  Council;  Ilo — International  Labor  Organization;  Unesco — United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization;  Itd — International  Tele- 
communication Union;  Icem — Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  Paso — Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization;  Nato — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Upu — Universal  Postal  Union;  Cigre — Conference 
Internationale  Des  Grands  Reseaux  Electriques. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  February  28,  1954 — Continued 

IcAO  Council;  21st  Session 

Un  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  10th  Session 

Fao  Working  Party  of  Experts  on  Agricultural  Surpluses 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  124th  Session 

Scheduled  March  l-May  31,  1954 

Tenth  Inter-American  Conference ,    .    .    . 

Unipef  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Un  Ecafe  Third  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

International  Exposition  in  Bogotd 

Un  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  4th  Session  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

International  Cinema  Festival 

Un  Ecosoc  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

ICAO  Communications  Division:  5th  Session 

Un  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  :  9th  Session    .... 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  37th  Session 

Working  Group  of  National  Experts  on  Collection  of  Manpower 
Statistics  by  Sample  Survey. 

Panama  International  Commercial  Exposition 

Un  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Status  of  Women;  8th  Session     .... 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa- 
tion IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

Ilo  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers:  3d  Se.ssion. 

Un  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc):  17th  Session 

Sixth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Provisional  Committee  .    . 

Itu  International  Telegraph  Consultative  Committee  (Ccit)  :  Study 
Group  XI. 

Un  Ecosoc  Statistical  Commission;  8th  Session 

Conference  on  Caribbean  Trade  Promotion      

Joint  Ilo/Who  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Seafarers:  2d  Session .    . 

32d  International  Milan  Fair 

Second  International  Congress  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage    .... 

Third  International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings     .    .    . 

Un  Ecosoc  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  9th  Session 

IcEM  Seventh  Session  of  Committee 

IcEM  Finance  Subcommittee 

IcEM  Permanent  Staff  Regulations  Subcommittee 

IcAO  Conference  on  Coordination  of  European  Air  Transport  .    .    . 

Unesco  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Cultural 
Property  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 

14th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  . 

Fourth    International    Congress    of    Prehistoric    and    Protohistoric 
Sciences. 

Paso    Executive   Committee:  22d    Meeting 

Lyon  International  Fair 

Post  Armistice  Political  Conference  on  Korea 

International  Conference  on  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea  and  Coasts  .    . 

Nato  Ministerial  Session  of  the  Council 

Ito  Administrative  Council:  9th  Session 

International  Exhibition  of  Industry 

Upu  Meeting  of  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  11th  Meeting 

Un  International  Law  Commission:  6th  Session 

Who  Seventh  Assembly 

Meeting  of  International  Sugar  Council 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

IcAO  Special  Middle  East  Regional  Communications  Meeting  .    .    . 

Un  Conference  on  Customs  Formalities  for  Importation  of  Private 
Vehicles  and  for  Tourism. 

International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  System 
(Cigre):  15th  Session. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Meeting  of  Com- 
mittee on  Biology  and  Research. 

International  Fair  of  Navigation 

Caribbean  Commission:  18th  Meeting 


Montreal Feb.  2- 

New  York Feb.  22- 

Washington Feb.  23- 

Geneva Feb.  27- 

Caracas Mar.  1- 

New  York Mar.  1- 

New  Delhi Mar.  1- 

Bogotd, Mar.  1- 

Geneva Mar.  2- 

Mar  del  Plata  (Argentina) .    .  Mar.  6- 

New  York Mar.  8- 

Montreal Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar.  9- 

Paris Mar.  10- 

Geneva March  (first  week) 

Col6n Mar.  20- 

New  York Mar.  22- 

Trinidad Mar.  24- 

Geneva Mar.  29- 

New  York Mar.  30- 

Caracas March 

Geneva March* 

Geneva Apr.  5- 

Trinidad Apr.  6- 

Geneva Apr.  9- 

Milan Apr.  12- 

Algiers Apr.  12- 

Lugano Apr.  15- 

New  York Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Geneva Apr.  22- 

Strasbourg Apr.  21- 

The  Hague Apr.  21- 

Buenos  Aires Apr.  21- 

Madrid Apr.  21- 

Washington Apr.  22- 

Lyon Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  26- 

London Apr.  2(5- 

Paris April* 

Geneva Mav  1- 

Tehran May  1- 

Lucerne Mav  3- 

Colombo May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Geneva May  4- 

London May  5- 

Montevideo May  10- 

In  region May  1 1- 

New  York May  11- 

Paris May  12- 

Tokyo May  15- 

Naples May  15- 

British  Honduras May  17- 
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Calendar^of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  March  1-May  31,  1954 — Continued 

Fao  3d  Conference  on  Mechanical  Wood  Technology 

Un  Ecafe  Regional  Conference  on  Water  Resource  Development. 

Ilo  Governing  Body:  125th  Session 

Who  Executive  Board:  14th  Meeting 

Eleventh  International  Ornithological  Congress 

Tenth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Industries . 


Developments  in  Trust  Territories 
in  Africa 


Paris May  17- 

Tokyo May  17- 

Geneva May  24- 

Geneva May  27- 

Basel May  29- 

Madrid May  30- 


Statements  by  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeshif  Cowncil'^ 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  CAMEROONS 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  February  10 

In  discussing  the  territory  of  the  French  Cam- 
eroons,  tlie  main  point  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize— and  we  think  it  is  the  overriding  issue — 
is  the  rapid  political  and  economic  progress  which 
is  taking  place  throughout  the  highly  populated 
areas  of  West  Africa. 

It  has  become  a  classic  example  of  what  can  be 
done  where  there  is  a  will  to  cooperate  between 
peoples  of  greatly  differing  languages  and  back- 
grounds, and  will  contribute  enormously  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  colonial  issue. 

But  the  nature  of  this  progress  is  such  that 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  complications 
which  could  arise  if  self-government  was  being 
achieved  by  some  peoples  of  West  Africa  while  not 
yet  being  fully  attained  by  others. 

We  believe  that,  if  such  a  situation  is  allowed  to 
drift  and  becomes  unduly  prolonged,  it  will  create 
many  difficulties  and  will  ultimately  provide  fer- 
tile territory  for  alien-controlled  agitators,  dis- 
guised as  local  patriots,  to  introduce  Communist 
activity  which  officially  aims  to  take  over  every 
nationalist  movement  it  can  reach. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
the  expected  early  emergence  of  nationhood  for 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  including  final  self- 
determination  for  the  British  Trust  areas  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameroons,  will  have  a  very  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  adjoining  territories. 

This  means  that,  as  time  goes  on,  French  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  rate  of  progress  best 
suited  to  the  welfare  of  their  part  of  the  Cam- 
eroons is  destined  to  become  of  greater  and  greater 


'  Made   on    Feb.    10   and   Feb.    17   in    the   Trusteeship 
Council. 


importance,  not  only  in  the  trust  territory  but 
throughout  Africa. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  ability  of  colonial  administrators 
everywhere  to  harness  orderly  evolution  to  the 
constantly  accelerating  forces  of  African  na- 
tionalism. 

However,  after  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
last  few  days,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  efficient, 
well-informed  administrators  in  the  French 
Cameroons  are  fully  aware  of  the  implications  of 
forthcoming  developments  in  neighboring  terri- 
tories. We  are  confident  that  they  are  prepared 
to  make  sound  decisions  which  will  recognize  the 
political  realities  of  the  times  and  that  they  will 
not  permit  the  progress  of  the  people  in  their  trust 
territories  to  differ  importantly  from  adjoining 
areas. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  the  French 
administration  for  the  many  fine  contributions 
which  they  are  making  to  progress  in  the 
Cameroons. 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  Cameroons, 
in  their  turn,  will  become  self-governing  at  an 
early  date  and  that  they,  too,  will  use  their  self- 
governing  powers  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  this  important  part  of  the  world. 


ELECTIONS  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST 
AND  BRITISH  TOGOLAND 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  United  States  delegation  is  well  aware 
that  the  approaching  election  in  the  Gold  Coast 
and  British  Togoland  will  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  self-government  all  over 
Africa. 
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But  curiously  enough,  the  early  prospect  of 
self-determination  for  these  important  British 
colonial  areas  was  not  well  received  by  a  number 
of  delegates  to  the  recent  General  Assembly. 

To  a  delegation  like  mine,  which  represents  a 
Nation  that  has  championed  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence all  over  the  world,  it  seemed  regrettable 
and  surj^rising  that  any  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  would  oppose  the 
exercise  of  self-determination  anywhere,  let 
alone  a  trust  territory. 

Apparently  their  objections,  which  were  in  no 
way  Communist-inspired,  were  based  on  a  fear 
that  the  coming  elections  in  Togoland  would 
somehow  woi'k  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two 
trust  territories  in  their  progress  toward  self- 
government. 

My  delegation  takes  a  very  different  view.  We 
have  followed  West  African  affairs  closely  and 
are  entirely  confident  that,  within  a  year  or  two 
at  most,  the  Gold  Coast,  for  example,  will  become 
completely  free — as  free,  in  fact,  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  India,  or  the  United  States. 

But  the  important  point  which  should  satisfy 
every  free  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  that 
the  coming  elections  will  provide  the  voters  with 
freedom  of  choice. 

They  may  vote  to  join  the  Gold  Coast,  or  they 
may  vote  to  join  French  Togoland.  This  means 
we  will  soon  see  a  very  practical  demonstration 
of  African  self-determination  in  action,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  deserves  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  two 
points  which  influence  my  delegation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  orderly  progress  toward  self-government : 

First,  we  consider  that  the  urge  for  home  rule 
or  self-determination  is  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cal force  of  our  time. 

And,  second,  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  that 
urge  is  not  what  is  chosen  but  the  right  to  choose. 

The^e  are  the  two  great  commandments  on  which 
all  political  progress  is  based. 

They  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  best  way  to 
deflate  the  colonial  issue  is  to  make  a  good  start 
toward  self-determination  in  West  Africa,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  support  to  the 
hilt  every  move  in  that  direction. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  view  of  my  delegation 
that  the  decision  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  intro- 
duce full  adult  suffrage  in  British  Togoland  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  to 
participate  in  an  election  which  will  doubtless  in- 
dicate their  views  about  the  future  status  of  their 
territory  represents  statesmanship  of  a  high  order 
and  is  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
trusteeship  system. 

Senate  Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  25  confirmed  the  following: 

Preston  Hotchkis  to  be  the  U.S.  representative  on  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


Abbott  McConnell  Washburn  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

C.  Tyler  Wood  to  be  Economic  Coordinator  (special 
representative  for  Korea). 

The  Senate  on  February  5  confirmed  the  following : 

Whiting  Willauer  to  be  Ambassador  to  Honduras  (press 
release  57). 

Philip  K.  Crowe  to  be  U.S.  representative  to  the  10th 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

Mi-s.  O-swald  B.  Lord  to  be  U.S.  repre.sentative  on  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.N. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

83d  CONGRESS,  1st  SESSION 

Security — United  Nations.  Hearing  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Inve.stigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
40.    Part  2,  September  15,  1953,  pp.  69-80. 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  September 
24,  1953,  part  3,  pp.  495-579;  September  25,  1953, 
part  4,  pp.  581-642. 

Merchant  Marine  Studies.  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  41.  Part  2 — 
San  Francisco,  October  21,  22,  and  23,  1953,  pp.  679- 
1199. 

Korean  War  Atrocities.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Korean  War  Atrocities  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40.  Part 
1,  December  2,  1953,  pp.  1-75;  Part  2,  December  3, 
1953,  pp.  77-148,  148a. 

Transfer  of  Occupation  Currency  Plates — Espionage 
Phase.  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Made  by  its  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Abroad,  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40. 
December  15,  1953,  16  pp. 


83d  CONGRESS,  2d  SESSION 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  1953.     H.  Doc.  278,  66  pp. 

Reports  To  Be  Made  to  Congress  :  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Transmitting  a  List  of 
Reports  which  it  is  the  Duty  of  any  Officer  or  Depart- 
ment To  Make  to  Congress.  H.  Doc.  273,  January  6, 
1954,  37  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Delivered  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Relative  to 
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the  State  of  the  Union.  H.  Doc.  251,  January  7, 1954, 
13  pp. 

An  Organizational  Survey  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Capehart,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.     S.  Doc.  86,  January  7,  1954,  10  pp. 

Legislative  History  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. Presented  by  Mr.  Capehart,  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  S.  Doc.  85, 
January  7,  1954,  20  pp. 

Eeview  of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  A  Collection  of 
Documents.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wiley,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  United  Nations  Charter  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  126.  S.  Doe.  87,  January  7,  1954,  XIII, 
895  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Korea.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Signed  at  Washington  on 
October  1,  19.53.     S.  Exec.  A,  January  11,  1954,  8  pp. 

Korean  War  Atrocities.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Made  Through  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  Korean  War  Atrocities  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  40.  S.  Rept.  848,  January  11  (legislative  day, 
January  7),  1954,  27  pp. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  witli  Korea.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Executive 
A,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Signed  at  Washington  on  October  1,  1953. 
January  13  and  14,  1954,  58  pp. 

Report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund,  Fiscal  Years  1952  and  1953.  Message  from 
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Report  on  Berlin 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles  '■ 


Last  Friday  evening  I  returned  to  Washington 
after  4  weeks  of  daily  discussion  at  Berlin  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union — M.  Bidault,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr. 
Molotov.-  Also,  on  the  way  back,  I  met  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Germany. 

I  find  on  my  return  that  there  is  some  confusion 
as  to  what  really  happened.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  grasp  quickly  the  results  of 
4  weeks  of  debate  on  many  different  matters.  In- 
deed, the  full  results  cannot  be  clearly  seen  for 
many  months.  I  can,  however,  say  that  this  meet- 
ing had  two  results  which  will  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  future. 

First,  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  we 
brought  Mr.  Molotov  to  show  Russia's  hand.  It 
was  seen  as  a  hand  that  held  fast  to  everything  it 
had,  including  East  Germany  and  East  Austria, 
and  also  it  sought  to  grab  some  more. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  Korea  and  Indochina  were 
concerned,  we  brought  Mr.  Molotov  to  accept  a 
resolution  which  spelled  out  the  United  States 
position  that  Red  China  might  in  these  two  in- 
stances be  dealt  with,  but  not  as  a  govermnent 
recognized  by  us. 

You  may  ask  whether  it  was  worthwhile  to  go 
to  Berlin  and  to  make  tlie  great  effort  that  the  Con- 
ference involved  merely  to  obtain  these  results. 

My  answer  is  "yes,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  Berlin  cleared  the  way  for  other  things  to 
happen.  The  unification  and  the  strengthening 
of  West  Europe  may  now  go  on.  In  Asia  there 
could  be  a  unification  of  Korea  and  an  end  to 
aggression  in  Indochina,  if  Red  China  wants  it. 

I  do  not  predict  that  these  things  will  happen. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  they  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  not  been  for  Berlin. 

'  Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Feb.  24  (press  release  93). 

^  For  texts  of  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  during  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  at  Berlin  and  related  texts, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  179 ;  Feb.  15,  p.  222 ;  Feb. 
22,  p.  266 ;  and  Mar.  1,  p.  307. 


Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Western  Min- 
isters had  met  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.' 
During  those  5  years  much  had  occurred. 

A  war  had  started  and  been  stopped  in  Korea. 

A  war  had  reached  ominous  proportions  in 
Indochina. 

Stalin  had  died  and  his  successors  talked  more 
softly. 

Six  nations  of  Europe  had  created  their  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  planned  to  move  on  to 
a  European  Defense  Community. 

Communist  China  had  emerged  as  an  aggressive 
military  organization,  allying  its  vast  manpower 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  itself  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural strains  were  developing. 

In  East  Germany  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
June  17,  1953,  revealed,  in  one  enlightening  flash, 
how  much  the  captives  crave  freedom. 

What  did  all  of  this  add  up  to,  in  terms  of  world 
politics?  ]\Iany  speculated  and  no  one  knew. 
The  uncertainty  was  leading  to  hesitation,  wishful 
thinking,  and  some  paralysis  of  action. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  find  out — that  was 
to  meet  with  the  Russians  and  deal  with  them  in 
terms  of  some  practical  tests. 

We  went  to  Berlin  in  the  hope  that  Soviet  poli- 
cies would  now  permit  the  unification  of  Germany 
in  freedom,  or  at  least  the  liberation  of  Austria. 
Those  two  matters  would,  in  relation  to  Europe, 
test  the  Soviet  temper.  We  hoped  to  achieve  those 
two  results  and  we  were  determined  to  let  no  minor 
obstacles  deter  us. 

The  obstacles  we  incurred  were,  however,  not 
minor  but  fundamental. 

The  Soviet  Purpose 

The  Soviet  position  was  not  at  first  openly  re- 
vealed. It  was  masked  behind  ambiguous  words 
and  phrases.     But  as  the  Conference  unfolded 

°  The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
took  place  at  Paris  in  May-June  1949. 
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and  as  Mr.  Molotov  was  compelled  to  respond 
to  our  probing  of  his  words,  the  Soviet  purpose 
became  apparent. 

The  seating  and  speaking  order  at  the  Confer- 
ence table  were  such  that  it  always  fell  to  me  to 
speak  first  after  Mr.  Molotov.  Then  after  me 
came  M.  Bidault  of  France  and  then  Mr.  Eden  of 
Britain.  They  carried  with  conspicuous  ability 
their  share  of  the  task.  Between  the  three  of  us, 
we  exposed  what  lay  behind  Mr.  Molotov's  clever 
words.  For  the  first  time  in  5  years  the  people 
of  West  Europe,  America,  and  indeed  all  who 
could  and  would  observe,  sized  up  today's  Soviet 

Eolicy  out  of  Mr.  Molotov's  own  mouth  instead  of 
y  guess  or  by  theory. 
It  amounted  to  this: 

To  hold  on  to  East  Germany ; 

To  permit  its  unification  with  West  Germany 
only  under  conditions  such  that  the  Communists 
would  control  the  election  machinery  through 
all  Germany; 

To  maintain  Soviet  troops  indefinitely  in 
Austria ; 

To  offer  Western  Europe,  as  the  ]3rice  of  Soviet 
"good  will",  a  Soviet-controlled  Europe  which 
would  exclude  the  United  States  except  in  the 
nominal  role  of  an  "observer"  along  with  Com- 
munist China. 

This  last  Soviet  project  for  what  Mr.  Molotov 
called  "European  security"  was  so  preposterous 
that  when  he  read  it  laughter  rippled  around  the 
Western  sides  of  the  table  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Communist  delegation. 

Laughter  is  a  denial  of  fear  and  the  destroyer 
of  mystery — two  weapons  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  relied  far  too  long.  Both  of  these 
weapons  were  swept  aside  in  one  moment  of  West- 
ern laughter. 

But  Mr.  Molotov  did  more  than  just  to  furnish 
us  with  an  occasion  for  ridicule.  In  that  same 
breath  he  told  Germany  that  the  price  of  unifi- 
cation was  total  Sovietization.  He  told  Austria 
she  was  to  be  occupied  until  Germany  paid  the 
Soviet  price.  He  told  France  that  the  western 
frontier  of  communism  was  to  be  the  Rhine  and 
not  the  Elbe.  He  told  all  Western  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  price  of  momen- 
tary respite  was  for  the  Americans  to  go  home. 

His  final  utterances  were  harsh.  When  he  called 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, the  dismantling  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  scrapping  of  United 
States  bases,  he  spoke  with  no  soft  words.  Gone 
was  the  post-Stalin  "new  look."  Thus  he  made 
clear  what,  to  some,  had  been  in  doubt. 

The  Soviet  position  admitted  of  no  real  nego- 
tiation. Tliere  is  no  middle  ground  between  free 
German  elections  and  the  kind  of  elections  which 
were  carried  out  in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany, 
where  the  people  were  forced  to  deposit  Commu- 
nist Party  ballots  bearing  one  set  of  names  alone. 
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There  is  no  middle  ground  between  a  free  and 
independent  Austria  and  an  Austria  infiltrated 
witli  Russian  soldiers. 

There  is  no  middle  ground  between  an  Atlantic 
connnunity  defense  system  and  "Americans,  go 
home." 

There  is  no  middle  ground  between  freedom  and 
slaveiy. 

For  the  clearest  and  sharpest  and  simplest  ex- 
position of  these  basic  truths,  all  of  us  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Molotov. 

In  my  closing  statement  before  the  Conference 
last  Thursday  afternoon,*  I  recalled  that  we  had 
fought  the  Second  AVorld  War  for  goals  expressed 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  tlie  Soviet  Union 
had  subscribed.  One  of  these  was  "freedom  from 
fear."  But,  once  victory  was  won,  the  dominant 
Soviet  motive  had  been  "fear  of  freedom." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  genuinely  fear  freedom.  They  do  not  feel 
safe  unless  freedom  is  extinguished,  or  is  defense- 
less. That  Soviet  attitude  made  it  impossible  to 
achieve  any  agreement  at  Berlin  in  relation  to 
European  matters. 

Unity  of  the  West 

I  have  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  Western 
Ministers  to  require  Mr.  Molotov  to  expose  Soviet 
policies  in  their  reality.  That  effort  gave  drama 
to  every  meeting  of  the  four.  There  was  another 
asjject  which  carried,  too,  its  drama.  That  was 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Molotov  to  divide  the  three  West- 
ern Powers. 

Mr.  Molotov  occasionally  complained  that  he 
was  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  were  three  to 
his  one.  Bu/^  from  his  standpoint,  that  was  an 
advantage.  It  is  much  easier  to  divide  three  than 
it  is  to  divide  one.  If  Mr.  Molotov  had  achieved 
that  division,  he  would  have  won  the  Conference. 
In  that  respect,  he  failed  totally.  The  Conference 
ended  with  a  greater  degree  of  unity  between  the 
three  Western  Powers  than  had  existed  when  the 
Conference  began. 

That  unity  did  not  come  about  merely  because 
there  had  been  prior  planning.  There  had  been 
able  planning,  and  our  United  States  staff  was  one 
of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud.  But  no 
planning  could  anticipate  all  the  moves  which 
could  be  made  by  so  shrewd  a  diplomat  as  Mr. 
Molotov  and  which  called  for  instantaneous  re- 
sponse. The  unity  that  emerged  was  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  imity  which  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  stood  for  governments 
and  nations  which  were  dedicated  to  the  concepts 
of  human  liberty  and  national  integrity  which  Mr. 
Molotov  attacked. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  j^eoples  of  Germany  that 
Germany  and  Berlin  must  remain  divided;  and 
for  the  people  of  Austria  that  they  remain  occu- 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  316. 
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pied  and  economically  exploited.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  these  peoples,  that 
they  would  not  have  had  us  do  other  than  we  did. 

The  Austrian  bipartisan  delegation  offered  the 
Soviet  Union  every  concession  compatible  with 
national  honor.  They  firmly  refused  to  go  beyond 
that  point. 

We  were  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  political  leaders  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  and  we  Icnew  that  they  did  not  want 
us  to  buy  German  luiity  at  the  price  of  making 
Germany  a  Soviet  satellite.  The  Germans  under 
Soviet  rule  had  no  government  to  represent  them, 
but  we  saw  them  in  East  Berlin.  They  provided  a 
startling  and  shocking  contrast  with  the  people  of 
West  Berlin.  There  we  saw  open  countenances  and 
evei-ywhere  welcoming  smiles  and  gestures.  In 
the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin  we  saw  only  frozen  and 
haggard  countenances,  as  the  people  stood  silently 
under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  ever-present  and 
heavily  armed  police.  A  few  waved  at  me  from 
behind  a  policeman's  back,  and  many  wrote  me 
through  undergi'omid  channels.  They  made  clear 
that  they  passionately  wanted  unification  with 
West  Germany,  but  they  did  not  seek  that  unifica- 
tion on  terms  which  would  not  really  have  ended 
their  own  enslavement  but  would  have  merely  ex- 
tended that  enslavement  to  their  brothers  of  the 
West. 

The  alien  peoples  under  Soviet  rule  can  know 
that  nothing  that  happened  in  Berlin  has  made 
less  likely  the  unification  of  Germany,  or  the  libera- 
tion of  Austria  and  indeed  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  other  sat- 
ellite countries.  At  Berlin  I  did  not  conceal  my 
views  in  this  respect.  In  my  closing  remarks  to 
the  three  other  Foreign  Ministers,  I  said,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  the  peoples  of  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria or  for  that  matter  of  other  neighboring  na- 
itions  need  to  bury  their  hopes." 

I  am  confident  that  in  saying  this  I  expressed 
the  abiding  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 

The  Governments  of  France  and  Britain  re- 
jected, without  hesitation,  the  Soviet  proffer  of 
European  "peace"  at  a  price  which  would  have 
meant  Western  European  disunity  in  the  face  of 
the  huge  consolidation  of  Soviet  power. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  relation  to  Europe, 
much  has  been  revealed.  The  Soviet  has  offered 
its  alternatives  to  Western  planning,  and  they  are 
so  repellent  that  there  seems  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  as  planned.  Certainly  that  is  the  United 
States  conviction. 


Atomic  Energy  Talks 

I  had  two  private  talks  with  Mr.  Molotov  about 
advancing  President  Eisenhower's  atomic  energy 
plan.^  We  have  agreed  on  the  next  procedural 
step  which  will  involve  communication  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  through  the  Soviet  Em- 


bassy in  Washington.  I  should  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Berlin  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  to  exchange  views  on  limitation  of 
armament  as  contemplated  by  a  United  Nations 
resolution  of  last  November.''  It  was,  however, 
made  clear  that  these  talks  would  not  replace,  or 
cut  across,  the  independent  development  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  atomic  energy  plan. 

Asian  Questions 

We  dealt  also  with  the  matter  of  peace  in  Korea 
and  Indochina. 

We  wanted  a  political  conference  on  Korea  be- 
cause we  felt  it  a  duty  to  ourselves,  the  Korean 
people,  and  the  United  Nations  to  seek  to  replace  a 
Korea  divided  by  an  armistice  with  a  Korea  united 
in  peace.  The  Korean  Armistice  recommended 
such  a  conference  with  the  Commimists.'  But  for 
over  6  months  the  Communists  had  blocked  agree- 
ment upon  either  the  time  or  place  or  composition 
of  that  conference.  As  far  back  as  last  Septem- 
ber, in  agreement  with  President  Ehee  of  Korea, 
the  United  States  had  proposed  that  the  confer- 
ence be  held  at  Geneva.  That  proposal  had  been 
rejected.  We  proposed,  also  in  agreement  with 
President  Rhee,  that  the  conference  should  be 
composed  of  Communist  China,  Soviet  Russia, 
North  Korea,  and,  on  the  United  Nations  side,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  16  United  Nations 
members  which  had  fought  in  Korea.  This  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected.  The  Communists  insisted 
that  a  group  of  Asian  "neutrals"  should  be  present 
and  that  Soviet  Russia  would  be  among  these 
"neutrals"  and  so  not  boimd  by  conference 
decisions. 

We  were  able  at  Berlin  to  settle  all  these  matters. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  conference  will  be  held  at 
Geneva,  as  we  had  long  ago  proposed,  and  that 
the  composition  will  be  precisely  that  which  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  had  sought. 
There  will  be  no  Asian  "neutrals"  there. 

No  Recognition  of  Red  Cliina 

Some  profess  to  fear  that  the  holding  of  this 
conference  will  imply  U.S.  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China.  That  fear  is  without  basis.  Those 
throughout  the  world  who  suggest  that  the  pros- 
pective Geneva  conference  implies  recognition  are 
giving  the  Communists  a  success  which  they  could 
not  win  at  Berlin.  The  resolution  adopted  at 
Berlin  explicitly  provides — I  shall  read  the  text — 
"It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invitation  to, 
nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-mentioned  confer- 
ence shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion in  any  case  where  it  has  not  already  been 
accorded."  * 


•  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  S47. 
March   8,    1954 


» Ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 

'  For  text  of  Armistice  Agreement,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  3, 
1953,  p.  132. 
'Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  318. 
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I  had  told  Mr.  Molotov  flatly  that  I  would  not 
agree  to  meet  with  the  Chinese  Communists  unless 
it  was  expressly  agreed  and  put  in  writing  that  no 
United  States  recognition  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  Molotov  resisted  that  provision  to  the  last. 
He  sought  by  every  artifice  and  device,  directly 
and  through  our  allies,  to  tempt  us  to  meet  with 
Communist  China  as  one  of  the  five  Great  Powers. 
We  refused,  and  our  British  and  French  allies 
stood  with  us.  When  we  went  into  the  final  session 
last  Thursday  afternoon,  I  did  not  know  what  Mr. 
Molotov's  final  position  would  be.  So  far,  he  had 
not  accepted  my  position.  We  were  to  adjourn 
at  seven  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock,  just  60  minutes 
before  the  final  adjournment,  ]\Ir.  Molotov  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  our  nonrecognition 
l^roviso. 

A  Soviet  concession  of  that  order  ought  not  to 
be  ignored. 

My  basic  position  with  reference  to  Communist 
China  was  made  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding. 

In  my  opening  statement  (January  26),  I  said, 
"I  should  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivo- 
cally what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already 
knows — the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  join 
in  a  five-power  conference  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist aggressors  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  gen- 
erally with  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  refuses  not  because,  as  is  suggested,  it  denies 
that  the  regime  exists,  or  that  it  has  power.  We 
in  the  United  States  well  know  that  it  exists  and 
has  power,  because  its  aggressive  armies  joined 
with  the  North  Korean  aggressors  to  kill  and 
wound  150,000  Ameincans.  .  .  .  We  do  not  refuse 
to  deal  with  it  where  occasion  requires.  ...  It  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  recognize  evil  as  a  fact. 
It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil  to  one's  breast  and 
call  it  good." » 

That  explains  our  nonrecognition  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  also  our  opposition  to  its  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations. 

I  adhered  to  that  position  without  compromise. 
It  is  that  position  which  is  reflected  in  the  final 
Berlin  Conference  resolution.  Under  that  resolu- 
tion the  Communist  regime  will  not  come  to 
Geneva  to  be  honored  by  us,  but  rather  to  account 
before  the  bar  of  woi-ld  opinion. 

Indochina 

The  Berlin  resolution  also  touches  on  Indochina. 
It  says  that  "the  establishment,  by  peaceful  means, 
of  a  united  and  independent  Korea  would  be  an 
important  factor  ...  in  restoring  peace  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,"  and  it  concludes  that  "the  problem 
of  restoring  peace  in  Indochina  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference." 

This  portion  of  the  resolution  was  primarily 
and  properly  the  responsibility  of  P>ance.     The 


United  States  has  a  very  vital  interest  in  develop- 
ments in  this  area,  and  we  are  helping  the  French 
Union  forces  to  defeat  Communist  aggression  by 
helping  them  out  with  grants  of  money  and 
equipment. 

But  the  French  and  peoples  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Indot'hina  are  doing  the  actual  fighting 
in  a  war  now  in  its  eighth  year.  They  have  our 
confidence  and  our  support.  We  can  give  counsel, 
and  that  counsel  is  welcomed  and  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  just  as  the  United  States  had  a  special 
position  in  relation  to  the  Korean  armistice,  so 
France  has  a  special  position  in  Indochina. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  accepted  100  percent  our  terms  for 
the  Korean  Political  Conference,  unless  it  expected 
to  benefit  thereby.    But  so  do  we. 

I  can  think  of  some  Soviet  benefits  that  we  would 
not  like  and  should  prevent.  But  I  do  not  wholly 
exclude  the  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  in 
fact  want  peace  in  Asia. 

We  can  hope  so,  and  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  keep  on  our  guard. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  to  seek  peacefully  the  results  we  want 
merely  because  of  fear  that  we  will  be  outmaneu- 
vered  at  the  conference  table.  No  informed  ob- 
servers believe  that  we  were  outmaneuvered  at 
Berlin. 

We  need  not,  out  of  fright,  lay  down  the  tools 
of  diplomacy  and  the  jjossibilities  which  they  pro- 
vide. Our  cause  is  not  so  poor,  and  our  capacity 
not  so  low,  that  our  Nation  must  seek  security  by 
sulking  in  its  tent. 

Berlin  gave  the  free  nations  up-to-date,  first- 
hand, post-Stalin  knowledge  of  Soviet  intentions. 
That  knowledge  was  not  reassuring.  It  shows 
that  the  free  nations  must  remain  steadfast  in 
their  unity  and  steadfast  in  their  determination 
to  build  militaiy  strength  and  human  welfare  to 
the  point  where  aggression  is  deterred  and  the 
ideals  of  fi'eedom  are  dynamic  in  the  world. 

We  must  continue  to  hold  fast  to  the  conviction 
that  the  peoples  and  nations  who  are  today  not 
the  masters  of  their  own  destinies  shall  become 
their  own  masters. 

If  we  do  all  of  this,  not  belligerently  but  wisely 
and  soberly ;  if  we  remain  ever-watchful  for  a 
sign  from  the  Soviet  rulers  that  they  realize  that 
freedom  is  not  something  to  be  frightened  by  but 
something  to  be  accepted,  then  we  may  indeed, 
as  these  eventful  coming  months  unfold,  advance 
the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  world,  hopes  so  elo- 
quently voiced  by  President  Eisenhower  last 
April  and  again  last  December.^" 

Our  Special  Responsibility 

In  all  of  this  we  Americans  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility. 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  181. 
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Over  recent  years  the  fearful  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  expansion  has  brought  many  to  a 
truly  disturbing  emotional  and  moral  state.  In 
a  sense  brains  have  been  washed  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  are  tempted  to  trade  principles  of 
justice  for  some  sense  of  momentary  respite. 

Our  ultimate  reliance  is  not  dollars,  is  not 
guided  missiles,  is  not  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion.   The  ultimate  weapon  is  moral  principle. 

George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
called  upon  our  Nation  to  observe  justice  toward 
all  others.  "It  will,"  he  said,  "be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enliglitened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation  to  give  to  manliind  the  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  jus- 
tice. .  .  .  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recom- 
mended." 

That  recommendation  has,  in  fact,  guided  us 
throughout  most  of  our  national  life,  and  we 
have  become  the  great  Nation  which  Washington 
foresaw.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  forsake  that 
guiding  principle.  It  is  not  a  moment  to  flee  from 
opportunities  because  we  fear  that  we  shall  be 
inadequate.  If  what  we  stand  for  is  right,  why 
shoulcl  we  fear? 

There  are  some  in  Europe  who  would  have  us 
forsake  our  friends  in  Asia  in  the  hope  of  gain 
for  Europe.  There  are  some  in  Asia  who  would 
have  us  forsake  our  friends  in  Europe  in  hope  of 
gain  for  Asia.  We  dare  not  be  critical  of  them, 
for  they  are  subject  to  strains  which  we  are  spared 
by  our  fortunate  material  and  geographical  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  there  are  some  Americans  who 
would  have  us  sacrifice  our  friends  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe  for  some  fancied  benefit  to  our- 
selves. 

I  do  not  argue  that  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
American  foreigii  policy  should  be  designed  to 
promote  American  welfare.  But  we  can  know  that 
our  own  welfare  would  not  really  be  promoted 
by  cynical  conduct  which  defies  moral  principles. 
In  a  world  in  which  no  nation  can  live  alone,  to 
treat  our  friends  unjustly  is  to  destroy  ourselves. 
We  must  stand  as  a  solid  rock  of  principle  on 
which  others  can  depend.  That  will  be  the  case 
if  we  follow  George  Washington's  advice  and 
continue  to  be  a  people  who  are  guided  by  "exalted 
justice." 


1  Secretary  Dulles  Returns 
From  Berlin  Conference 

Tress  release  88  dated  February  23 

The  following  rerrvarks  were  made  hy  Secretary 
Dulles  on  Feiruary  19  upon  his  return  from  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  from  the  Berlin  conference. 
For  4  weeks  the  United  States  has  been  battling 


there  for  the  principles  of  freedom  in  which  our 
jjeople  believe. 

We  didn't  make  any  progress  in  uniting  Ger- 
many or  in  liberating  Austria,  but  the  debate  there 
had  a  tremendous  value  in  revealing  that  the  So- 
viet Russians  had  not  changed  their  purposes. 
They  are  not  willing  to  let  go  their  grip  anywhere 
and  they  would  like  to  extend  their  grip  if  they 
could. 

Our  European  allies  stood  firm  with  us  and  we 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  European  unity  are 
increased  by  the  Berlin  disclosures  of  the  Soviet 
purposes. 

Our  Far  Eastern  discussions  led  to  agreement  on 
a  conference  to  unite  Korea,  as  had  been  agreed  on 
at  the  armistice.  The  terms  for  this  conference 
are  100  percent  what  we  wanted.  The  place  and 
composition  of  the  conference  are  precisely  what 
we  have  sought.  No  neutral  will  be  present  and  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  no  recognition  of 
Communist  China  is  involved. 

I  shall  be  reporting  early  this  week  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  And  I  plan  a  radio  and 
television  talk  to  the  Nation  next  Wednesday 
night. 


Invitations  to  Korean 
Political  Conference 

Press  release  97  dated  February  26 

The  State  Department  on  February  2-i  extended 
invitations  to  the  Korean  Political  Conference, 
scheduled  to  begin  April  26  at  Geneva,  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Representatives  of  the  Embassies  concerned  were 
called  in  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  to  receive 
the  formal  invitations  in  keeping  with  an  under- 
standing reached  by  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Berlin,  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  in- 
vite the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Korea 
and  the  United  States  would  invite  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  other  13  nations  which,  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  participated  in 
the  Korean  hostilities  on  the  United  Nations  side. 

As  the  quadripartite  Berlin  communique  pro- 
vides,^ representatives  of  the  Four  Powers  will 
decide  and  invite  the  interested  states  for  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  Indochina  at  Geneva. 


^  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East 


ty  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ^ 


Some  time  before  the  war,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  recoimted  an  incident  of  an  English 
woman  in  New  York  who  inquired  of  a  policeman 
if  he  could  direct  her  to  the  English  Speaking 
Union.  The  policeman  replied  reassuringly: 
"Madam,  we  all  speak  English  here."  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  policeman  was  Irish  and  that  his 
reply  betrayed  his  continuing  surprise  that  in  New 
York  City,  with  its  population  drawn  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  English  language 
should  be  generally  understood. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  great  glory  of  the 
English  language  that,  without  ever  having  been 
imposed  upon  anyone,  it  has  become  a  medium  of 
communication  with  which  so  many  national  bar- 
riers are  overcome.  It  is  a  bridge  connecting  the 
far-flimg  parts  of  the  great  Commonwealth — the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Sovitli  Africa,  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Pakistan.  It  is  a  link  giving  continuity  to  the 
shared  experiences  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  It  is  the  language  that  has  made  a 
nation  of  the  United  States,  not  one  in  three  of 
whose  citizens  is  descended  from  peoples  to  whom 
English  was  native.  I  should  like  to  come  back 
to  this  point  at  the  end  of  what  I  shall  say  this 
evening.  For  the  present  I  shall  only  observe 
that  the  name  of  our  organization,  "The  English 
Speaking  Union,"  always  falls  on  my  ears  with  a 
very  special  impact.  It  signalizes  a  phenomenon 
that  will,  I  am  convinced,  stand  in  history  as  of 
unique  significance  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East. 
This  is  a  happy  coincidence  in  that  the  subject 
is  one  I  am  apt  to  talk  about  whether  I  am  asked 
to  do  so  or  not.     It  is  never  very  far  from  my 


'  Address  made  before  the  English  Speaking  Union,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  18  (press  release  75). 


thoughts.    In  fact,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  uppermost 
in  my  mind  at  4 :  30  a.  m.  as  at  8 :  30  p.  m. 
Kipling  said : 

There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways 

Of  constructing  tribal  lays 

And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

There  are  just  as  many  ways  of  picturing  the 
Far  East  that  also  are  right.  I  shall  ask  you, 
however,  to  visualize  it  as  a  place  where  two  forces 
are  in  collision,  like  two  air  masses  of  opposing 
character  that  meet  in  what  I  believe  is  called  an 
occluded  front.  This  kind  of  front,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  characterized  by  rain,  hail,  sleet, 
lightning,  and  thunder. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  front  reaches  from  Japan 
and  Korea  through  Southeast  Asia,  from  whence 
it  extends  to  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan.  On 
almost  all  parts  of  its  7,000-mile  length  there  are 
turbulences  of  one  kind  or  another. 

At  the  risk  of  overdoing  our  image,  we  might 
say  that  the  warm  air  mass  represents  the  re- 
surgence of  Asia — the  movement  of  the  Asians  to 
throw  off  foreign  rule  and  foreign  domination; 
to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century ;  to  win  recog- 
nition and  respect  for  their  importance;  to  real- 
ize their  cai:)abilities ;  to  achieve  tolerable  con- 
ditions of  life  for  their  oppressed,  ill-nourished, 
illiterate  fellow  beings;  above  all,  to  achieve  the 
right  to  be  themselves  and  to  be  answerable  only 
to  themselves.  The  other  air  mass,  pushing  its 
cold  wedges  down  from  the  north,  represents  the 
force  of  aggressive,  expansionist  world  com- 
munism, the  object  of  which  is  antithetical  to 
the  object  of  the  Asian  revolution.  If  successful, 
it  would  bring  the  whole  vast  Asian  world  into 
the  icy  grasp  of  an  alien  tyranny. 

The  results  of  this  collision  will  influence  the 
climate  of  the  world  for  as  far  into  the  future 
as  we  can  see.  Up  to  now,  the  cold  air  mass, 
relying  at  times  upon  assault  and  at  others  upon 
insinuation,  has  overspread  North  Korea  and 
mainland  China,  has  struck  deep  into  Indochina, 
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and  lias  established  pockets  out  ahead  of  the 
front  in  many  areas.  It  has  also  had  signal  re- 
verses. It  overreached  itself  in  Korea  and  was 
thrust  back  at  hea\7  costs  to  the  Koreans  and 
to  us  but  at  even  heavier  costs  to  itself.  Its  bids 
for  control  in  Formosa  and  most  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  so  far  been  frustrated — in  some  cases, 
dramatically. 

Far  Eastern  policy  has  been  a  subject  of  par- 
ticular partisan  conflict  in  the  United  States. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  so  no  longer.  I  believe 
our  country  is  now  pretty  generally  of  one  mind 
in  its  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
and  its  meaning  for  us.  We  recognize  that  the 
Communists  are  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
it  must  be  we  or  they,  the  free  world  or  their 
world.  It  matters  very  little  whether  tve  believe 
mutual  toleration  and  coexistence  to  be  possible 
if  they  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  they 
are  not.  We  recognize  that,  having  been  frus- 
trated in  Europe  by  the  success  of  tlae  Marshall 
plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, the  Communists  have  been  giving  major 
attention  to  the  Asian  world,  where  the  situation 
has  offered  them  distinct  advantages.  Broadly 
speaking,  these  advantages  are  twofold. 

On  the  physical  side  there  is  the  Communists' 

Eossession  of  the  great  base  of  operations  offered 
y  mainland  China,  to  which  the  rest  of  Asia  is 
geographically  peripheral.  Just  as  the  position 
Eussia  achieved  in  Manchuria  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  gave  the  Communists  an  invaluable  base 
for  operations  against  China  proper,  so  the  pos- 
session of  mainland  China  gives  them  an  invalu- 
able base  for  operations  against  the  rest  of  Asia. 
In  addition,  it  has  given  them  an  army  of  per- 
haps 21/2  million  men  and  exposed  the  Chinese 
minorities  in  Southeast  Asia  to  Communist  pene- 
tration and  intimidation.  These  minorities  num- 
ber between  10  and  12  million  and  play  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  live. 

On  the  psychological  side,  Asia  has  offered  the 
Communists  the  opportunities  that  an  absolutist, 
ruthless,  highly  disciplined,  self-sure  movement 
always  finds  in  a  situation  of  widespread  disorder, 
insecurity,  doubt,  confusion,  discontent,  and  suf- 
fering. But  the  greatest  psychological  advantage 
tlie  Communists  have  reaped  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Asians  had  traditionally  looked  upon 
Western  Europe  as  the  outstanding  obstacle  in 
tlie  way  of  their  revolution.  It  was  European 
domination  and  European  privilege  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Asians  blocked  the  avenues  of  advance 
to  a  more  rewarding  and  self-respecting  future. 
V>y  contrast,  the  Communists  were  in  their  eyes 
fellow-revolutionaries  and  allies  in  the  struggle 
with  Western  imperialism.  It  has  been  asking 
a  great  deal  of  the  Asians  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  able,  in  the  short  period  since  World 
War  II,  to  see  the  West  as  an  ally  of  their  revolu- 
tion and  Communist  imperialism  as  the  outstand- 
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ing  threat  to  their  new  independence.  Perhaps 
the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  many  Asians 
have  been  unable  to  readjust  almost  overnight 
to  the  radically  altered  circumstances  of  the 
present  but  that  so  many  have  done  so. 

Communist  Aims  in  Asia 

The  Communists,  although  absolutely  fixed  in 
their  thinking  with  respect  to  ultimate  objectives, 
are  notorious  improvisers  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
A  discussion  of  Communist  blueprints  of  action 
is  therefore  generally  fruitless.  We  are  prob- 
ably justified  in  surmising,  however,  that  what 
the  Communists  are  now  aiming  at  is  to  utilize 
their  assets  in  China  to  gain  control  of  Southeast 
Asia  with  its  strategic  resources  and  its  rice  sur- 
pluses on  which  Japan  depends.  They  would 
then  dominate  Japan's  natural  trading  area,  com- 
prising the  former  "Greater  East  Asian  Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere,"  and  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms 
on  which  the  Japanese  could  make  a  livelihood. 
Completing  the  consolidation  of  their  control  over 
the  whole  Asian  world,  with  its  manpower,  re- 
sources, and  industry,  they  would  be  able  to  turn 
upon  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  with  great 
strength  and  formidable  prestige.  This  latter 
element — ^the  factor  of  psychological  momen- 
tum— is  one  that  we  should  never  underestimate. 
Success,  as  Hamlet  said  of  appetite,  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  resistance  which  could  stand 
off  10  or  20  or  100  divisions  may  crumble  before 
a  name. 

Faced  with  these  ugly  facts,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  Asia  must  be  held  against 
the  pressures  of  all  kinds  the  Communists  are 
bringing  to  bear  against  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  also  become  increasingly  apparent  that  "hold- 
ing" Asia  is  nothing  that  the  Western  Powers 
can  hope  to  do — not  the  British,  not  the  French, 
not  we  ourselves,  alone  or  all  together.  The 
quickest  way  to  turn  Asia  over  to  the  Communists 
would  be  for  the  Western  Powers  to  act  as  if 
they  were  moving  in  on  Asia  once  more  or  trying 
to  cut  themselves  a  slice  of  Asia.  These,  I  believe, 
are  both  gangster  terms,  and  it  is  in  such  terms 
that  Asia  would  regard  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  "hold"  them. 

It  is  only  the  Asians  who  can  hold  Asia.  It 
does  not,  however,  detract  from  the  force  of  that 
statement  if  we  go  on  to  recognize,  as  we  have 
recognized,  that  the  Asians  need  our  help.  This 
help  we  have  been  giving  and  are  continuing  to 
give. 

First  we  have  been  helping  with  the  military 
defense  of  Asia.  Our  major  assistance  has  gone 
to  those  countries  under  the  most  pressing  tlu-eat. 
We  have  contributed  vei-y  substantially  to  build- 
ing up  effective  military  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  in  Indochina.  In  our  view, 
those  forces  serve  to  defend  not  only  those  three 
areas  but  the  whole  of  free  Asia.    The  presence 
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of  competent  military  forces  anywhere  on  our 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  Far  East  must 
make  the  Communists  that  much  more  reluctant 
to  attack  anywhere  else.  The  military  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  for  example,  are  defending 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  their 
own  country,  simply  by  maintaining  their  present 
impressive  capabilities — even  if  they  never  budge 
from  Korea  or  fire  a  shot.  The  long-range  Ameri- 
can striking  forces  called  for  by  our  present 
strategy  of  defense  are  also  calculated  to  deter 
aggression  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

It  is  essential  for  the  Asians  to  have  something 
to  fight  with,  but  it  is  even  more  important  for 
them  to  have  something  to  fight  for — or  rather 
for  them  to  realize  how  much  they  have  to  fight 
for,  including  the  chance  to  achieve  something 
better.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  provide  weap- 
ons, however  costly  the  operation  may  be,  than 
to  provide  conviction  and  faith.  You  may  ask 
whether  the  Asians  do  not  recognize  that  any  peo- 
ple menaced  by  communism  have  everything  to 
fight  for,  above  all  for  their  independence.  My 
answer  would  be  that  the  Asians  are  passionately 
attached  to  their  independence.  I  would  further 
submit  that  the  vast  majority  of  Asians  are  pro- 
fomidly  opposed  to  what  communism  consists  of. 
I  would  even  hazard  the  guess  that  nowhere  in 
Asia,  including  China  and  Viet-Nam,  could  Com- 
munists, running  as  such,  poll  as  heavy  a  per- 
centage of  the  vote  in  a  fair  election  today  as 
they  have  in  parts  of  the  West. 

But  I  would  also  point  out  that,  while  a  growing 
knowledge  of  realities  in  the  Communist  world 
has  gone  a  long  way  in  disabusing  the  Asians— 
as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  world — of  illusions  about 
communism,  there  are  still  many  Asians  who  do 
not  know  what  communism  is  and  who  accept  its 
pretensions  uncritically,  deriving  no  small  satis- 
faction from  the  discomfiture  the  Communists  ap- 
parently cause  the  West.  For  those  Asians  who 
have  had  experience  of  Western  overlords  and  of 
feudal  overlords  of  their  own  but  who  have  seen 
nothing  of  Communist  tyranny,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  think  of  communism  in  terms  of  economic  and 
social  radicalism,  which  is  appealing,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  Soviet  Russian  and  Communist 
Chinese  reactionary  imperialism.  At  the  sanie 
time,  most  of  the  population  of  Asia  is  living  in 
circumstances  that  even  by  Asia's  own  pathetic 
standards  are  desperate. 

The  Asian  revolution,  insofar  as  it  is  a  national- 
ist revolution,  is  today  living  on  borrowed  time. 
An  improvement  has  got  to  be  shown  in  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Asians  live. 
Such  an  improvement  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Many  Asians  are  worse  off  today  than  before  the 
war,  and  the  falling  prices  of  Southeast  Asian  raw- 
material  exports  and  the  difficulties  Japan  is  hav- 
ing to  surmount  in  rebuilding  her  foreign  trade 
can  mean  destitution  for  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings — human  beings  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
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submit  to  starvation  because  they  are  told  that 
communism  would  be  worse. 

Economic  Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 

What  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
extend  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  where 
it  will  count  for  the  most,  where  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  the  new  Asian  nations  are 
weakest.  We  cannot  give  aid  of  a  magnitude  that 
would  industrialize  Asia  in  a  matter  of  years  or 
cause  dramatic  changes  in  the  standards  of  living 
of  700  million  people.  But  we  can  help  bring 
about  specific  improvements — say  in  transporta- 
tion systems,  in  small  industries,  in  public  ad- 
ministration, in  agriculture  methods,  in  the 
diversification  of  production — that  will  help  create 
a  constructive  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of  hope, 
a  climate  of  confidence  in  Free  Asia's  present 
nationalist,  moderate  leadership.  Further,  we  can 
take  the  lead  in  reducing  those  arbitrary  barriers 
to  the  wider  development  of  Asia's  resources  and 
the  world's  resources — high  tariffs,  quota  systems, 
and  the  like — by  which  a  nation  seeks  to  live  in  a 
world  apart  when  the  survival  of  all  depends  on 
common  effort. 

The  report  of  the  Randall  Commission  on  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy,^  released  at  the  end  of 
January,  stressed  the  importance  of  reducing  our 
tariffs.  It  also  recommended  that  our  technical 
cooperation  programs  be  pressed  forward  vigor- 
ously ;  that  our  Government  extend  loans  to  coun- 
tries where  substantial  economic  aid  is  necessary 
in  our  interests  and  cannot  be  provided  by  private 
or  international  sources;  that  our  Government 
contribute  all  it  can  to  the  creation  abroad  of  a 
climate  conducive  to  private  foreign  investment. 
In  all  these  ways  we  could  give  the  Asian  peoples 
a  greater  stake  in  their  newly  won  independence. 

To  appreciate  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  you 
should  hear  not  only  what  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  do  but  what  some  others  say  it  is  trying 
to  do. 

This  is  from  the  Peoples  Daily  Editorial^  North 
China  News  Agency,  in  English  Morse  to  South- 
east Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  December 
19,1953: 

The  American  imperialists,  who  have  been  supporting 
the  French  aggressive  war  against  VietNam,  are  stub- 
bornly pursuing  the  policy  of  prolonging  and  expanding 
the  war  in  VietNam.  .  .  .  It  is  American  imperialism 
which  is  the  most  vicious  enemy  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
all  peoples  demanding  liberty  and  independence.  At  tlie 
same  time,  American  imperialism  is  seriously  jeopardiz- 
ing the  national  interests  and  independence  of  France. 
As  is  universally  known,  the  TJ.  S.  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  in  which  France  is  being  bogged  down  and 
weakened  by  the  war  in  VietNam  to  coerce  the  French 
Government  into  subordination. 

From  Izvestia  International  Review  by  Mikhai- 
lov,  Moscow  Radio,  Soviet  Home  Service,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1953 : 


^ 


'  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  187. 
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American  Vice  President  Nixon  has  been  touring  Asian 
and  Far  Eastern  countries  for  tlie  past  6  weelis.  .  .  . 
The  press  considers  Nixon's  trip  as  yet  another  attempt 
of  U.  S.  ruling  circles  to  establish  a  widespread  Pacific 
military  bloc  in  Asia  which  would  become  a  supplement 
of  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
ican imperialists  are  consciously  fanning  the  expansionist 
appetite  of  the  Japanese  monopolists  and  militarists  with 
uhom  they  have  conspired  in  their  desire  to  suppress  the 
resistance  of  the  Japanese  people  and  to  transform  Japan 
into  a  tool  of  their  policy  of  aggression  against  the  people 
(if  Asia. 

(This  is  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  the  Commu- 
nists fill  the  air  and  the  bookstalls  of  Asia.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  it.  Aiiy  illu- 
sions we  may  have  that  the  Communists  would 
genuinely  like  to  reestablish  peace  and  relieve 
sources  of  friction  on  any  terms  other  than  the 
progressive  destruction  of  our  world  should  be 
dispelled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  vilification  and 
abuse  that  the  Communists  are  constantly  pouring 
upon  us.  The  Communists  tell  us  every  day  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  placate  them  is  to 
'  eiface  ourselves  from  the  earth.  There  is  no  ex- 
,  cuse  for  our  ever  being  in  any  doubt  on  this  point. 


The  Neutralist  Point  of  View 

I  think  it  is  important  also  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Asians  are  continuously  exposed 
to  a  barrage  of  anti-American  propaganda.  The 
objective  of  this  propaganda  is  to  picture  the 
United  States  as  the  arch  enemy  of  everything 
the  Asians  are  struggling  for.  Actually,  the 
United  States  emerges  from  Communist  propa- 
ganda as  having  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  chief  effect  is  probably  not 
so  nuich  to  win  friends  for  communism  as  to 
strengthen  the  view  of  some  Asians  that  the  two 
sides  in  the  cold  war  are  equally  overbearing  and 
equally  wrong  and  that  therefore  they,  them- 
selves, can  stand  aside  from  the  conflict.  This 
is  a  comforting  notion,  bringing  release  from 
responsibility.  The  so-called  "neutralist"  point 
of  view  was  put  neatly  by  a  Burmese  official  speak- 
ing on  the  most  recent  anniversary  of  his  coun- 
try's independence.  Listing  the  problems  faced 
by  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  he  concluded 
by  stating:  "Over  and  above  these  there  is  also 
the  important  problem  of  striving  for  our  aims 
contemporary  with  the  circumstances  of  world 
tensions  caused  mainly  by  two  powerful  camps 
armed  with  deadly  atomic  weapons  in  the  pursuit 
of  extremist  aims  and  monopolistic  philosophies 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  To  the  misery 
of  the  world  these  tensions  are  felt  outside  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  inside  it." 

Here  is  another  typical  expression  of  the  neu- 
tralist point  of  view,  taken  from  a  criticism  of 
a  possible  United  States  program  of  military 
assistance  to  Pakistan  in  the  Indonesian  news- 
paper 3Ierdeka  (meaning  freedom)  :  "Observers 
of  niternational  problems  here  consider  American 
aid  as  great  as  this  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 


welfare  of  the  Asian  countries  located  around  the 
Indian  Ocean,  including  also  Indonesia." 

I  always  have  two  reactions  to  neutralist  views. 
First,  I  wonder  how  we  can  make  clearer  the 
origins  of  the  cold  war  and  the  reasons  for  pro- 
grams of  American  foreign  aid.  It  is  so  clear 
to  us  that  the  United  States  has  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  not  because  we  have  any 
desire  to  extend  our  influence  beyond  our  borders, 
not  because  we  have  been  immediately  and  di- 
rectly threatened  by  Soviet  imperialism,  but  be- 
cause we  have  responded  to  requests  for  assistance 
from  those  nations  which,  neighboring  on  the 
Communist  world,  have  been  immediately  threat- 
ened— it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  facts  could  be 
made  plainer.  My  second  feeling  is  one  of  curi- 
osity as  to  whether  the  neutralists  ever  stop  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  them  if  we  fol- 
lowed their  example  ancl  also  stood  back  from 
the  conflict  between  Communist  imperialism  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  allowed  nature  to 
take  its  course. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  be  discour- 
aged by  neutralist  sentiment  in  Asia.  We  must 
remember  what  our  objective  is.  It  is  not  to 
achieve  popularity  or  win  admirers.  Our  purpose 
is  to  see  that  the  independence  of  the  Asian  nations 
is  preserved  and  that  they  are  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  So  long  as  the  Indonesian  press 
speaks  with  a  genuinely  Indonesian  voice,  so  long 
as  Burmese  foreign  service  officers  speak  with 
genuinely  Burmese  voices,  our  primary  purpose  is 
being  realized — whatever  those  voices  may  say. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  very  becoming  to  us  to 
be  too  shocked  by  the  phenomenon  of  neutralism. 
For  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  our  own 
achievement  of  independence,  our  foreign  policy 
was  devoted  to  keeping  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Old  World  and  keeping  the  Old  World  out  of  the 
affairs  of  the  New.  Fortunately  for  us,  during 
our  first  century,  we  were  geographically  remote 
from  the  theaters  of  major  conflict,  unlike  the 
Asians  today,  ancl  mercifully  were  threatened  with 
no  such  worldwide  conspiracy  as  the  Communist 
International.  Moreover,  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  had  an  effective  defender  in 
the  form  of  the  British  Navy.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  too  long  in  discovering  that  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury no  nation  is  geographically  remote.  We 
learned  in  1917  and  1941  that,  for  nations  today, 
the  cost  of  escaping  involvement  in  a  world  at 
peace  is  apt  to  be  involvement  in  a  world  at  war 
from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

It  is  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  two  world  wars 
that  we  are  now  striving  to  help  develop  in  the 
free  world.  East  and  West,  a  strength  sufficient  to 
stay  the  aggressor's  hand.  It  is  to  avoid  having 
once  again  to  fight  to  the  death  for  our  survival 
in  circumstances  of  the  aggressor's  choosing — in  a 
war  that  this  time  we  could  not  see  the  end  of. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  contribute  all  we  can 
to  the  creation  of  that  strength  because  without  us 
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it  cannot  be  created.  It  remains  our  responsibility 
no  matter  what  anyone  says  about  us — enemy, 
friend,  or  neutralist.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  more  we  succeed  in  acquitting  oureelves  of  this 
responsibility,  the  more  vituperations  we  shall 
have  from  our  enemies — who  will  see  their  oppor- 
tunities fading — the  more  frankly  our  friends  will 
speak  their  minds,  and  the  sharper  the  criticism 
will  be  from  some  of  the  neutralists.  That  will 
all  be  evidence  that  we  are  achieving  our  ends. 


Our  Debt  to  the  Past  and  the  Future 

We  are  fond  of  saying  in  speeches  that  we 
must  help  in  the  defense  of  freedom  everywhere 
because  it  is  in  our  self-interest  to  do  so,  because, 
so  long  as  freedom  is  in  danger  anywhere,  our 
own  is  not  safe.  That  is  quite  true.  I  find  it 
tiresome,  however,  and  unworthy  of  us  to  invoke 
exclusively  our  own  self-interest.  Our  respon- 
sibilities are  not  primarily  to  ourselves  but  to 
the  past  and  to  the  future.  Our  freedom  was 
bought  not  at  Yorktown  and  Midway  alone  but 
on  a  thousand  battlefields  from  Thermopylae  to 
the  Marne,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  skies  of  Britain. 
Our  material  possessions  go  back  to  Archimedes, 
the  Arab  algebraists  and  Galileo.  We  Americans, 
unlike  the  Russians,  did  not  invent  everything. 
Much  of  the  inspiration  of  our  art  and  our  reli- 
gion is  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  peoples 
of  the  East. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  our  heritage  and  at  the 
magnificent  continent  we  inhabit,  we  must  be  con- 
tinually reminded  how  much  we  owe  not  only  to 
our  own  efforts  but  to  other  peoples  and  to  Prov- 
idence. This  is  a  debt  we  can  repay  only  to  the 
fellow-inhabitants  of  our  world  and  to  the  future. 
For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  nowhere  more  than 
in  Asia,  where  so  many  are  struggling  against 
such  heavy  odds  for  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
rewards  we  take  for  granted,  will  assistance  from 
us  be  productive  of  important  returns  for  all 
mankind. 

We  are  today  passing  through  a  crisis  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  crisis  at  once 
physical  and  moral,  like  the  crises  in  some  ill- 
nesses, which  involve  the  patient's  stamina  both 
of  body  and  spirit.  We  have  been  contributing 
what  we  have  been  able  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  We  shall  go  on  contributing.  But  others 
must  do  so  too.  The  battle  will  take  everything 
that  all  of  us  can  put  into  it.  We  recognize  in  the 
United  States  that  it  cannot  be  won  unless  we 
carry  our  end.  But  if  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  acquit  itself  of  its  responsibilities  must 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue  of  the  crisis,  so  too  must  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  others  to  acquit  themselves 
of  theirs. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  problem  of  our  whole 
generation  is  how  the  peoples  of  our  ever  more 
crowded  planet  are  to  live  together.  The  Com- 
munists have  one  answer,  and  it  is  an  effective 


one.  The  peoples  under  Communist  rule  are 
equalized  xmder  an  iron  dictatorship  that  sets  all 
cultural  differences  at  naught  by  eliminating  all 
cultures,  reducing  the  diversity  of  the  human  race 
to  the  gray  uniformity  of  the  least  common  de- 
nominator. The  other  alternative,  if  we  are  not 
to  exterminate  one  another,  is  a  society  which 
tolerates  individual  differences  and  welcomes  cul- 
tural diversity  on  the  grounds  that  our  essential 
common  humanity  counts  for  most  of  all,  making 
us  all  equal  on  the  highest  ])lane  as  creations  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
tlie  great  confraternity  of  our  country,  mingling 
all  the  races  of  the  world  in  one  English-speaking 
union,  lias  held  together  and  prospered.  It  is 
similarly  through  recognition  of  essential  com- 
mon interest  among  diverse  communities  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  created,  a  great  asso- 
ciation of  nations  spanning  the  globe,  demon- 
strating that  peoples  of  unlike  race  and  religion 
may  acknowledge  an  abiding  relationship  with- 
out detriment  to  their  independence  and  integrity. 
If  the  peoples  of  this  world  are  neither  to  de- 
stroy themselves  in  conflict  over  their  differences 
nor  to  be  brought  within  a  single  prison  camp  in 
which  no  differences  will  be  tolerated,  each  nation 
will  liave  to  take  steady  counsel  of  its  conscience 
and  contribute  to  its  full  capacity  to  a  better  solu- 
tion. Our  common  experience  shows  such  a  solu- 
tion to  be  possible.  For  our  part,  if  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability  we  Americans  lielp  the  races  of  man- 
kind in  the  world  at  large  achieve  the  same  basis 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  respect  and  of  peaceful 
interchange  that  those  same  races  have  fomid  on 
our  continent,  we  shall  then,  and  only  then,  have 
fulfilled  our  responsibility. 

Closing  of  Polish 
Consulates  General 

Press  release  94  dated  February  25 

FoUoiomg  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  the  Polish  Eiribassy  at  'Washington: 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to  inform 
the  Ambassador  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Polish  Consulates 
General  in  the  United  States.  After  careful  con- 
sideration the  Department  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  these  Consular  establislunents  serve 
no  useful  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  relations  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  Poland  at  the  present 
time.  Tlie  United  States  Government,  conse- 
quently, requests  that  the  Polish  Government  close 
its  Consulates  General  at  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Detroit  and  withdraw  the  personnel  of  those  offices 
within  a  reasonable  period  for  liquidating  their 
affairs. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington. 
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Understanding  Our  Foreign  Service 


hy  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs'^ 


We  face  a  mortal  peril  today — perhaps  a  greater 
one  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  faced  since 
Kevokitionary  days.  If  we  are  to  confront  this 
implacable  challenge  successfully  we  must  under- 
stand the  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We 
must  have  confidence  in  each  otlier.  We  must 
realize  that  our  security  does  not  come  from  for- 
mulae devised  in  an  ivory  tower — it  comes  from 
the  faith  of  our  jjeople  in  our  institutious,  our 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  our  way  of  life. 
It  is  of  that  that  I  would  speak  to  you  today. 

Never  underestimating  the  power  of  wouien,  I 
believe  it  was  the  women  of  America  who  par- 
ticularly perceived  that  we  could  not  go  it  alone 
in  the  modern  world ;  that  in  this  shrunken  world 
we  had  better  cooperate  with  friendly  nations 
lest  we  ourselves  perish ;  that  history  was  knock- 
ing at  our  door  and  would  not  be  denied.  Other 
sincerely  patriotic  Americans  had  different 
views,  and  those  views  deserve  attention  and  re- 
spect. But  there  is  one  tendency  with  which  I 
frankly  have  little  patience.  All  too  frequently 
in  public  arguments  an  effort  is  made  to  obscure 
the  issue  by  smearing  the  opponent.  Today  some 
of  those  who  oppose  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
are  employing  those  tactics.  Not  wishing  to  argue 
issues,  they  are  attacking  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  carried  out — without  which,  indeed,  it  prob- 
ably could  not  be  carried  out.  In  exposing  such 
weaknesses  as  exist,  they  serve  the  country's  in- 
terests ;  but  in  wilfully  undermining  our  Foreign 
Service,  they  emphatically  do  not. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  American  diplomat 
who  has  ridden  up  Broadway  in  a  storm  of  ticker 
tape?  A  good  many  Ajnericans  would  probably 
answer,  I  fear,  that  it  would  be  better  to  ride 
them  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 

This  talk  might  be  entitled  "Wliy  Diplomats 
Don't  Behave  Like  Human  Beings."  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  that  is  an  almost  universal  ximeri- 
can  gripe,  and  perhaps  it  is  justified.     On  the 


'Address  made  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  18 
(press  release  68  dated  February  15). 


other  hand,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  that 
we  don't  behave  as  we  do  because  we  like  to  be 
stuffy.  We  often  sound  stuffy  because  we  have 
learned  that  anything  else  may  spoil  the  job  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

I  recall  a  witty  passage  in  the  book  of  an  Italian 
diplomat  describing  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  in  the  early  1930's.  The  Italian  re- 
called that,  in  regard  to  every  proposition,  Am- 
bassador Gibson  (our  representative  "said  noth- 
ing and  he  said  it  with  all  reservations."  We  can 
Iiave  our  little  laugh  about  that,  but  I  ask  you  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  Ajnbassador 
Gibson  at  that  period  in  our  national  thinking  if 
he  had  said  anything.  The  whole  crux  of  the  dis- 
armament meeting  was  that  the  continental  Euro- 
pean nations,  sensitive  to  the  latent  menace  of  a 
German  comeback  (which  later  developed),  had 
no  intention  of  disarming  unless  they  were  given 
political  guarantees  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 
At  that  time  we  wouldn't  even  agree  to  consult 
with  other  countries  in  the  event  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  aggression.  Hence  Ambassador 
Gibson's  constructive  contributions  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference ! 

Far-Reaching  Effects  of  Each  Decision 

The  average  citizen  forgets  the  vast  backdrop 
against  which  an  American  diplomat  must  project 
his  recommendations.  Any  major  decision  of  the 
United  States  affects  not  only  you  and  me  and 
the  group  around  the  cracker  barrel  down  at  the 
corner — it  will  be  noted  all  over  the  world.  Di- 
verse interests  in  the  United  States  will  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  the  way  it  affects  them;  they 
will  seek  if  they  can  to  derive  advantage  from 
and,  if  they  cannot,  to  undermine  it,  occasionally 
on  the  most  specious  grounds.  Foreign  nations 
will  think  of  it  not  only  in  terms  of  its  immediate 
effects  but  of  its  significance,  its  possible  use  even 
through  the  most  distorted  interpretation,  to  ad- 
vance their  interests.  Indonesia  will  note  what 
we  are  doing  in  Bolivia  because  both  produce  tin ; 
Egypt  will  note  what  we  are  doing  in  Panama 
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because  of  its  possible  bearing  on  the  Suez  ques- 
tion; Chile  will  resent  it  if  we  send  synthetic  ni- 
trates under  our  aid  program  in  Greece;  and  we 
have  to  be  constantly  thinking  of  the  effects  of 
our  aid  programs  on  the  normal  commerce  of 
friendly  nations  who  may  feel  that  we  are  muscling 
in  to  their  markets — not  to  mention  the  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  muscle  in  on  ours.  And  if  we 
seek  any  measure  which  helps  production  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  but  may  adversely  af- 
fect domestic  interests — if  we  make  any  conces- 
sion to  Venezuelan  oil,  Chilean  copper,  Mexican 
lead,  Peruvian  zinc,  Cuban  sugar,  Argentine  wool, 
Uruguayan  meat — we  know  that  we  are  likely  to 
face  a  domestic  storm,  even  though  it  is  demon- 
strably a  fact  that  prosperity  in  our  sister  re- 
publics promotes  our  own  prosperity.  Time  and 
again  a  problem  has  many  interlocking  features 
affecting  numerous  nations  and  interests,  and  to 
overlook  even  one  may  be  disastrous. 

Diplomatic  problems  might  also  be  simpler  if 
they  were  of  the  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow 
type,  like  the  ordinary  headache.  Unhappily 
they  seldom  are.  Nations  may  quickly  forget  the 
wrong  they  have  done  others,  but  they  never 
forget  the  wrongs  others  have  done  them.  Every 
diplomatic  recommendation  must  be  made  in  the 
light  of  those  which  preceded  it ;  it  must  also  take 
into  account  those  which  may  flow  from  it.  De- 
cisions made,  an  imprudent  act  committed,  prece- 
dents established,  an  indiscretion  published  even 
decades  ago  may  arise  today  to  plague  the  diplo- 
mat. Impatient  citizens  may  inquire:  "Why 
didn't  you  do  that?  Why  be  so  namby-pamby? 
Why  don't  you  tell  some  of  these  foreign  slickers 
off?"  They  forget  that  every  decision  tends  to 
point  inexorably  the  path  to  the  next;  once 
started  on  a  given  path  there  is  often  no  turning. 
A  diplomat  must  not  be  bemused  by  the  posies 
which  adorn  the  path  as  he  starts  down  it;  he 
must  foresee  what  may  confront  him  after  a  few 
windings.  You  would  probably  say  that  the  Jap- 
anese decision  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  was  made 
in  the  fall  of  1941,  but  I  would  answer,  "No,  it  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1931."  From  the  moment  of 
the  wanton  attack  on  Mukden  there  was  no  turn- 
ing back.  Diplomatic  decisions,  and  equally  diplo- 
matic indecisions,  may  plague  a  nation's  foreign 
policy  for  generations.  They  should  not  be 
lightly  made. 

Diplomats  often  do  not  have  a  choice  between 
good  and  bad  decisions.  Many  diplomatic  de- 
cisions must  be  between  what  is  bad  and  what  is 
worse — indeed,  in  many  cases  between  what  is 
bad  and  what  is  unthinkable.  If  a  diplomat  has 
to  make  a  bad  decision  rather  than  a  worse  one, 
and  those  who  are  hurt  by  it  criticize  its  undeni- 
able faults,  the  diplomat  is  obviously  a  sitting 
duck,  even  if  he  has  tried  to  choose  the  least  bad 
course  and  to  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible  to 
everyone.  If  in  blasting  the  diplomat  the  critics 
completely  contradict  each  other,  it  only  makes 
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their  criticisms  the  more  effective,  because  every- 
one agrees  the  diplomat  was  wrong. 

Since  to  get  a  vital  agreement  from  a  friendly 
nation  a  diplomat  must  generally  make  conces- 
sions, it  gives  all  who  care  to  criticize  a  chance 
to  say  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  national  interest 
to  the  foreign.  No  matter  how  hard  he  may 
try,  no  matter  how  much  good  will  he  may  bring 
to  his  task,  he  will  inevitably  run  into  difficulties. 
A  policy,  a  line  of  action  in  international  affairs, 
however  much  it  may  suit  the  national  interest, 
cannot  be  exclusively  followed.  Sooner  or  later 
vital  domestic  interests  or  the  well-founded  claims 
of  another  friendly  nation  will  cut  across  a  course 
with  the  highest  priority.  We  cannot  satisfy 
even  those  we  most  want  to  satisfy,  and  a  great 
power  has  many  it  wishes  to  satisfy.  It  is  the 
unhappy  fact  that  problems  arise  in  geometric 
proportion  to  power  and  interests,  and  we  today 
have  more  of  each  than  any  nation  on  earth. 


Limitations  on  Our  Power  To  Act 

We  must,  moreover,  appreciate  the  limitations 
on  our  power  to  act  in  international  affairs.  In 
our  own  country  we  are  sovereign,  and,  if  we  see 
a  situation  which  needs  to  be  remedied,  we  have 
the  power  to  remedy  it.  We  do  not  have  that  power 
in  other  countries.  We  may  realize  that  in  a  given 
country  the  government  is  weak,  inept,  or  venal; 
that  social  conditions  are  bad;  that  the  finances 
are  hopelessly  mismanaged;  that  the  authorities 
are  arbitrary  or  brutal;  that  justice  is  maladmin- 
istered  or  minorities  are  oppressed,  and  yet  there 
may  be  little  we  can  do  about  it.  We  must  not, 
we  should  not,  we  cannot  run  their  affairs.  Only 
rarely  can  a  government  appeal  to  a  foreign  nation 
over  the  head  of  its  government,  despite  no  lack  of 
trying.  The  usual  effect  of  foreign  interference 
is  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  to  strengthen  in 
its  vices  and  its  hold  on  the  people  the  very  govern- 
ment one  wishes  to  reform.  Logic  and  self-interest 
weigh  little  in  a  situation  like  this;  within  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  several  instances  of 
nations  calmly  prepared  to  commit  national  suicide 
rather  than  yield  to  the  reasonable  views  of  other 
countries.  Our  policies  at  best  can  remedy  con- 
ditions in  foreign  countries  but  little,  even  if  these 
conditions  strongly  affect  our  interests. 

In  many  diplomatic  questions  one  is  dealing 
primarily  in  imponderables — in  rivalries,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  sensitivities,  piques.  And  in 
most  problems  many  of  the  facts  are  undetermin- 
able. There  is  often  no  way  of  knowing  precisely 
what  the  people  you  are  dealing  with  are  thinking, 
or  what  their  real  objectives  are.  One  can  guess, 
but  one  cannot  know,  what  their  reaction  will  be 
to  a  given  course  of  action.  A  diplomat  must  not 
only  be  skilled  in  his  estimates  of  the  true  posi- 
tion of  other  governments  with  which  he  is  deal- 
ing; he  must  also  foresee  the  probable  course  of 
events  and  other  possible  ones.    He  must  seek  to 
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act  wisely  on  the  basis  of  his  forecasts,  and  he  must 
never  forget  to  have  his  rubbers  and  his  raincoat 
handy  even  when  the  diplomatic  forecast  is  "fair." 

A  diplomat  is  seldom  faced  with  only  two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action;  the  opposite  of  what  is 
wrong  is  not  necessarily  right.  He  must  generally 
choose  between  a  great  variety  of  possible  courses 
and,  like  a  canoeist  in  a  mountain  torrent,  must 
show  skill  in  avoiding  hidden  rocks  even  after  he 
has  chosen  his  channel.  Outsiders  coming  into  the 
State  Department  are  astounded  at  the  pains  we  go 
to  to  make  sure  we  have  not  overlooked  something. 

It  is  easy  for  critics  to  excoriate  our  actions. 
Since  we  generally  must  choose  between  evils,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  our  choice  was  bad.  Admitted ; 
but  was  there  a  better  one  ?  Amid  all  the  destruc- 
tive criticism  you  read  of  our  diplomacy,  how  often 
do  you  find  anything  truly  constructive?  Even 
when  they  suggest  another  course,  critics  have  no 
responsibility  to  act  as  they  recommend — and  to 
live  with  the  results.  The  public  quickly  forgets 
what  they  said  yesterday  while  being  titillated  by 
today's  alleged  sensations.  They  can  conveniently 
overlook  half  the  facts,  even  if  they  know  them. 
If  they  make  a  mistake,  no  one  cares ;  if  a  diplomat 
does,  his  country  maj'  suffer  grievous  harm. 

A  flash  of  genius  which  misfires  may  shatter 
years  of  patient  work,  and  years  of  irreproachable 
diplomacy  may  not  wipe  out  the  effects  of  one 
blunder.  The  diplomat  has  no  deadline  to  meet 
and  no  public  to  attract,  but  he  does  have  the 
national  interest  to  uphold.  He  is  not  playing 
a  big-league  game  to  the  frenzied  applause  of 
massed  spectators.  He  must  sift  and  analyze  the 
information  from  every  source  available  to  him; 
he  must  ponder  what  it  means,  and  he  must  de- 
cide wisely  what  to  do.  He  must  often  face 
agonizing  decisions.  He  cannot  act  like  a  10- 
year-old  boy  thinking  up  world-shattering  inven- 
tions. It  will  take  all  that  he  has  in  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  experience  to  come  up  with  the 
best  answer,  and  he  is  understandably  irked  by 
backseat  drivers. 

When  a  diplomat  gets  hit  by  critical  mudballs, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  real 
reply.  I  recently  noted,  for  example,  a  lengthy 
editorial  lambasting  a  speech  of  mine  which  the 
])aper  in  question  had  not  even  mentioned  in  its 
news  columns.  Obviously,  in  a  name-calling  con- 
test with  his  critics,  a  diplomat  hasn't  a  fair  chance 
to  get  his  story  before  the  public.  But  even  if 
liis  story  were  printed,  how  much  could  be  say? 
He  cannot  betray  confidences.  He  cannot  reveal 
secret  information,  often  obtained  from  secret 
sources.  He  cannot  cackle  in  triumph  over  a 
liood  deal  he  has  made,  or  his  opposite  number  in 
another  country  will  be  on  the  spot  and  he  will 
pay  plenty  when  he  next  tries  to  negotiate.  He 
cannot  criticize  a  friendly  country  or  its  repre- 
sentatives— he  and  his  country  must  continue  to 
live  with  them.  He  cannot,  with  propriety, 
criticize  another  part  of  liis  own  government,  even 


if  it  is  to  blame.  He  cannot  shush  the  press  even 
when  it  inexcusably  insults  a  foreign  country  or 
reveals  his  entire  diplomatic  poker  hand  by  shrilly 
telling  him  how  to  play  it.  He  cannot  blame  pub- 
lic opinion  for  a  vital  earlier  decision  which  it 
prevented,  or  compelled  him  to  make — and,  popu- 
lar belief  to  the  contrary,  history  tells  of  many, 
many  times  when  public  opinion  was  hopelessly 
in  the  wrong.  The  diplomat  often  cannot  even 
reveal  his  true  objectives,  which  may  subtly  en- 
visage a  third  country  or  a  future  move  on  the 
diplomatic  chessboard.  Thus,  when  forced  to 
answer  criticism,  he  generally  uses  a  string  of 
soothing  four-syllable  words  which  may  mean 
something  to  other  diplomats  but  definitely  don't 
to  the  general  public. 

Our  critics  often  cry  for  some  diplomatic  vic- 
tories. The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  more 
disastrous  than  a  diplomatic  victory.  Austria- 
Hungary  won  a  diplomatic  victory  in  the  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  affair  in  1908  and  10  years  later 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Hitler  won  a  dip- 
lomatic victory  at  Munich  in  1938  and  died  7 
years  later  in  the  ruins  of  Berlin.  The  little 
clique  of  self-perpetuating  tyrants  in  the  Kremlin 
might  profit  by  their  example.  The  only  real 
diplomatic  victories  are  those  which  benefit  both 
parties.  How  many  Americans  can  identify  the 
Kush-Bagot  Agreement,  or  tell  what  James  G. 
Blaine  contributed  to  inter- American  relations? 
Yet  the  agreement  was  the  true  beginning  of  our 
now  indissoluble  friendship  with  Canada;  and 
Blaine,  by  summoning  a  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence in  1889  in  terms  still  fresh,  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the  present  inter- American  relation- 
ships which  contribute  so  mightily  to  our  national 
security. 

Policies  Slow  To  Change 

Critics  also  often  accuse  diplomats  of  having 
no  jjolicy,  and  recommend  all  sorts  of  radical 
steps.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  history  shows, 
it  is  that  national  interests  change  slowly  if  at 
all  and  national  policies  should  be  equally  slow 
to  change.  Kussia  has  displayed  the  same  aggres- 
sive tendencies  alike  under  czar  and  commissar. 
England  has  scarcely  had  a  foothold  on  continen- 
tal Europe  in  5  centuries,  yet  has  fought  in  every 
major  continental  war  in  that  entire  period — to 
prevent  any  one  power  from  dominating  the  Con- 
tinent. However  much  we  may  have  wished  to 
avoid  it,  we  have  found  world  leadership  thrust 
upon  us  by  a  similar  reason — we  cannot  permit 
aggressive  dictators  to  overrun  the  world.  The 
only  real  question  is,  how  are  we  to  accomplish 
this?  Let  me  particularly  point  out  that  domes- 
tic elections  do  not  change  our  national  interests. 
A  new  administration  can  try  new  tactics,  but  it 
will  disregard  the  underlying  realities  of  the  na- 
tional interest  only  at  its,  and  the  Nation's,  peril. 

We  shall  not  achieve  peace  and  security  by  scur- 
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rying  from  one  policy  to  another.  At  the  risk 
of  criticism,  let  me  say  that  no  policy  is  better 
than  two  policies,  that  if  we  change  our  policies 
radically  to  each  shifting  wind  we  shall  end  by 
destroying  our  prestige  and  our  friendships 
everywhere  abroad.  We  must  be  on  the  lookout 
for  essential  change,  but  we  should  never  forget 
the  need  for  consistency  and  continuity.  It  is 
so  infinitely  easier  in  foreign  affairs  to  destroy 
than  to  build  up.  One  act,  one  little  word  may 
destroy  in  a  moment  the  work  of  years.  Most  of 
the  panaceas  in  foreign  affairs  offered  by  zealous 
commentators  have  been  rejected  after  careful 
consideration  for  very  good  reasons.  The  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  country  is  something  like 
the  fundamental  code  of  an  individual — a  set  of 
principles  to  be  applied  as  specific  situations 
arise.  No  one  can  predict  accurately  what  those 
situations  will  be  as  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions grow  and  develop,  but  the  principles  gov- 
erning our  relations  should  not  be  lightly  changed. 
This  counsels  the  most  mature  understanding  and 
wisdom  in  our  policy  makers. 

The  endless,  continuing  flow  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  need  for  consistent,  continuing  jiolicies 
point  up  the  necessity  for  a  highly  trained  and 
well-rounded  career  Foreign  Service.  That  we 
have  been  steadily  building  up  since  the  passage 
in  1924  of  the  Rogers  Act,  sponsored  by  the  late 
husband  of  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  and  passed  in 
the  administration  of  President  Coolidge.  Pri- 
marily through  that  far-seeing  measure  we  today 
have  a  trained,  dedicated  Service  able  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  derived  from  our  worldwide 
responsibilities — a  Service  which  should  be  a 
source  of  intense  national  pride  rather  than  of 
obloquy. 

Those  from  outside  the  Service  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  top  positions  in  the  Department  are 
among  those  who  have  most  emphasized  this 
thought.  Almost  without  exception  they  will, 
and  do,  say  that  their  task  would  be  impossible 
without  the  skill,  experience,  and  devotion  to  the 
national  interest  of  our  career  Foreign  Service. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  career  and  non- 
career  in  our  foreign  relations.  In  the  career  we 
recognize  the  great  contributions  made  by  distin- 
guished noncareer  ambassadors  in  achieving  our 
foreign-policy  objectives.  We  shall  not  forget, 
for  example,  how  mightily  Dwight  Morrow  im- 
proved our  Mexican  and  inter- American  relations. 
And  if  noncareer  officials  have  their  lapses,  there 
is  the  more  reason  for  a  dedicated  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. We  appreciate  the  inspiration  and  competi- 
tion which  comes  to  us  from  outside ;  all  that  we 
ask  is  that  we  shall  be  considered  on  our  own  mer- 
its; that  we  shall  not  be  barred  from  any  position 
for  which  our  record  may  qualify  us. 

Wlien  foreign  affairs  had  not  yet  become  a 
matter  of  crucial  national  interest,  our  diplomats 
used  to  be  criticized  for  wearing  strijDed  pants  and 
spats  while  they  pushed  cookies  at  pink  tea  parties. 


I  haven't  seen  a  pair  of  spats  in  our  Service  for 
over  20  years,  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  hope 
tliere  is  a  special  corner  reserved  in  the  nether 
regions  where  in  the  hereafter  our  critics  will  be 
forced  to  attend  all  the  social  activities  of  which 
they  so  glibly  complain. 

Nor  should  we  be  too  critical  of  the  flowery 
phraseology  which  our  diplomats  so  often  use.  It 
is  simply  that  they  know  that  Dale  Carnegie  was 
right.  When  you  are  irritated,  it  may  ease  your 
feelings  to  give  vent  to  a  few  choice  lines  of  plain 
speaking,  but  it  isn't  likely  to  make  the  other  man 
any  more  friendly.  Diplomats  are  supposed  to 
get  results  in  dealing  with  other  nations  and  not 
merely  to  tell  the  latter  what  they  think  of  them. 
Some  people  thini  bluster  is  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  diplomatic  bluster  gen- 
erally ends  by  leaving  the  nation  using  it  with  a 
very  red  face.  It  is  as  unwise  in  diplomacy  as  in 
any  other  walk  of  life  to  say  something  you  don't 
mean — to  have  an  empty  bluff  called.  If  in  the 
jungle  world  of  today  we  must  for  our  own  sur- 
vival carry  a  big  stick,  let  us  not  forget  the  other 
half  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  achnonition,  to  speak 
softly. 

Our  Foreign  Service  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  its  record.  In  the  1930's,  when  our 
press  was  discounting  the  military  menace  of  Hit- 
ler and  public  opinion  was  isolationist,  our  diplo- 
mats were  reporting  that  Hitler  meant  war — and 
were  denounced  on  that  account  as  warmongers,  so 
enthralled  by  high-bosomed  duchesses  that  we 
would  needlessly  drag  the  United  States  into 
wicked  Europe's  quarrels.  During  World  War  II 
our  diplomats  were  accused  of  red-baiting  when- 
ever we  suggested  that  the  Soviet  leaders  might  be 
something  less  than  a  choir  of  angels.  After  the 
war  some  of  our  Japanese  experts  were  driven 
fiom  office  by  public  criticism,  because  they  did 
not  favor  drastic  measures  against  Japan.  Today 
we  are  accused  of  taking  strong  doses  of  Com- 
munist dialectic  with  our  morning  coffee.  I 
wearily  wonder  what  preposterous  charge  the 
morrow  will  bring.  If,  like  Cassandra,  a  diplo- 
mat can  f  orsee  an  evil,  it  is  not  treason  to  predict 
it;  it  is  what  we  are  trained  for.  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  the  country  if  our  diplomats  are 
ever  afraid  to  report  disagreeable  truths,  or  are 
too  stupid  to  perceive  them.  Let  that  remain  ex- 
clusively a  taunt  we  can  apply  to  Soviet  diplo- 
macy. 

Relations  With  Latin  America 

In  our  Latin  American  relationships,  we  hear 
criticisms  that  we  spurn  democracy  and  fawn  on 
dictators.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  we  are 
urged  to  protect  our  investments  by  being  friendly 
only  with  those  governments  which  uphold  the 
status  quo. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  repeatedly  tried  in 
earlier  years  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  im- 
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]M)se  democracy  on  several  of  our  neighbors.  We 
have  yet  to  succeed,  regardless  of  the  methods  we 
!ised.  Intervention  has  understandably  come  to 
l)e  a  nasty  word  in  Latin  America,  and  experience 
lias  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to  destroy 
(Icmocracy  in  Latin  America  is  to  seek  to  promote 
it  by  butting  into  the  affairs  of  our  sister  republics. 
Do  we  in  the  United  States  like  foreigners  to 
pontificate  about  our  domestic  affairs?  Do  you 
think  that  better  racial  relations  would  be  fur- 
thered in  the  United  States  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  governments?  Your  Government  has 
learned  its  lesson,  but  quite  a  few  of  your  fellow 
citizens  haven't.  The  latter  seem  to  forget  that 
our  Latin  friends  don't  feel  half  as  strongly  about 
dictators  as  we  do;  three  South  American  presi- 
dents now  in  office  were  freely  chosen  in  elections 
held  by  their  political  opponents  despite  the  fact 
that  ail  three  had  previously  served  as  dictators. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
to  promote  democracy  in  Latin  America.  AVithout 
butting  in  we  can  do  much  to  help  build  the  foun- 
dations on  which  democracy  must  rest.  Democ- 
racy must  grow;  it  cannot  be  imposed.  And 
through  our  technical  cooperation  we  can  promote 
its  growth.  By  combating  illiteracy,  by  improv- 
ing health,  by  giving  even  the  poorest  something 
more  than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  by  inter- 
esting everyone  in  civic  affairs,  by  awakening 
pride  in  national  progress,  by  giving  hope  to  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  oppressed,  we  can  truly 
further  democracy  better  than  by  interventions  or 
moral  lectures.  That  is  the  meaning  of  our  point 
4  work. 

The  other  criticism — that  our  principal  interest 
in  Latin  America  must  be  to  defend  our  property 
interests  and  consequently  the  status  quo— simply 
overlooks  the  fact  (hat  Latin  America  is  in  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  and  inevitable  social  change.  We 
could  do  no  greater  disservice  to  our  property 
interests  than  to  disregard  that  fact,  to  tell  the 
people  of  Latin  America  in  effect  that  our  property 
interests  stand  in  tlie  way  of  their  national  and 
personal  aspirations  for  betterment.  My  own 
profound  belief  is  that  American  investments  can 
and  will  help  our  sister  nations  to  realize  their 
aspirations.  Men  can  have  only  what  they  pro- 
duce, and  the  amount  they  produce  will  not  be 
determined  primarily  by  their  skill,  their  brawn, 
their  intelligence — it  will  be  determined  by  the 
tools,  the  capital  they  have  to  help  them  produce. 
To  our  sistei-  republics  we  can  provide  not  only 
capital  but  know-how.  Better  than  by  laws  and 
treaties  our  capital  will  be  protected  by  a  belief 
in  the  nations  where  it  is  invested  that  it  is  there 
to  their  benefit,  not  to  their  hurt. 


High  Caliber  of  Foreign  Service 

Wlien  you  hear  criticisms  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  all  of  these 
factors  I  have  described  in  deciding  how  much 


weight  to  give  them.  I  could  tell  you  many  tales, 
even  personal  ones,  of  people  in  our  Foreign 
Service  under  fire  or  bombing  raids  in  war  or 
revolution,  crossing  perilous  seas  or  skies,  or 
serving  amidst  pestilence,  flood,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, or  many  other  kinds  of  bodily  peril.  In 
lauding  our  fighting  services,  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  civilian  Foreign  Service  must  face  many 
perils  too.  I  have  read  with  indignation  stories 
implying  our  Foreign  Service  rides  "Uncle  Sam's 
Gravy  Train"  because  I  know  some  of  the  many 
sacrifices  our  Foreign  Service  has  made  to  serve 
our  country;  I  know  the  selfless,  unsparing  de- 
votion it  has  given  to  our  country's  first  line  of 
defense.  It  is  important  that  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice be  a  disciplined,  dedicated  body  prepared  to 
meet  any  situation.  But  today,  more  than  men 
of  physical  courage,  we  need  men  of  intellectual 
integrity. 

Until  recently  we  have  had  superb  material 
from  which  to  choose  our  Foreign  Service,  but  to- 
day the  supply  is  drying  up.  Many  promising 
young  candidates  are  snnply  not  disposed  to 
undergo  unrestrained  sniping  from  the  home 
front.  Unless  this  trend  is  revised,  irreparable 
injury  may  be  done  our  national  interests  with- 
out the  American  public  even  being  aware  of  it. 
Experts  in  handling  foreign  affairs  cannot  be 
trained  overnight,  despite  some  brilliant  am- 
ateurs we  have  had  in  the  field.  And  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  may  be  years,  when  the  offi- 
cers now  entering  the  Foreign  Service  are  reach- 
ing the  top,  before  we  shall  know  whether  those 
being  picked  today  are  capable  of  shouldering 
the  inmiense  burdens  of  our  foreign  relations 
tomorrow. 

I  fervently  hope,  therefore,  that  the  American 
people,  their  elected  representatives,  and  the  press 
will  show  forbearance  in  criticizing  our  country's 
representatives  abroad.  We  welcome  construc- 
tive criticism;  we  are  acutely  aware  in  the  per- 
plexities which  face  us  that  we  are  not  infallible; 
we  know  that  democracy  is  a  healthy  form  of 
government  precisely  because  no  one  is  immune 
from  criticism;  but  we  do  ask  our  fellow  citizens 
to  consider  what  they  are  doing  to  their  own  in- 
terests by  api^lauding  wanton  attacks  on  their 
Foreign  Service.  In  few  walks  of  life  do  so 
few  have  so  much  to  do  for  so  many.  Upon  the 
skill  and  experience  of  those  men  and  women  de- 
pends in  substantial  measure  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy — our  peace,  prosperity,  security, 
our  very  national  existence. 

If  diplomats  occasionally  make  mistakes,  their 
very  caution  generally  saves  them  from  irre- 
trievable blunders.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
chart  the  Nation's  course  if  they  are  distracted 
by  a  continuous  uproar  of  misguided,  contradic- 
tory criticism.  It  is  not  a  question  of  individuals; 
it  is  a  question  of  your  Foreign  Service,  which, 
like  your  armed  services,  is  an  essential  element 
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You  have  a  Foreign  Service  of 


in  your  defense, 

which  you  can  justly  be  proud ;  with  public  under 
standing  rather  than  obloquy  I  am  confident  it 
will  successfully  meet  the  challenges  inherent  in 
the  immense  complexities  of  our  present-day  in- 


ternational relations.  The  deep  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  men  and  women  in  your  Foreign 
Service  deserve  your  confidence  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  well  in  our  country's  interest 
and  preservation. 


Progress  Toward  Solving  Current  International  Problems 


hy  Under  Secretary  Smith  ^ 


I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  Secretary  Dulles,  who  would  be  here 
himself  if  the  Berlin  Conference  had  ended  a  few 
days  earlier.  As  it  is  he  returned  Friday  evening 
and  will  probably  have  to  leave  for  Caracas  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  This  brief  period  between  the 
termination  of  one  major  international  conference 
and  the  beginning  of  another  one  of  equal  impor- 
tance is  all  too  short  for  taking  stock.  Mr.  Dulles 
is  reporting  to  the  Congress  today  and  will  report 
to  the  Nation  tomorrow  on  Berlin.  I  do  not  want 
to  anticipate  this  full  report,  but  I  can  say  that, 
while  we  made  no  progress  in  uniting  Germany  or 
in  liberating  Austria,  the  Conference  nevertheless 
achieved  a  major  advance  in  international  politics. 

Analysts  of  international  affairs  have  referred 
to  a  Western  victory  at  Berlin,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  justified  in  so  doing.  I  also  agree 
thoroughly  with  one  of  them  who  wrote  last  week 
that  "Secretary  Dulles,  in  one  of  the  great  diplo- 
matic performances  of  the  generation,  had  defined 
the  anti-Communist  position  so  clearly  and  firmly 
that  Molotov's  room  for  maneuver  was  taken 
away."  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was  com- 
pelled to  disclose,  in  terms  most  repugnant  to 
European  neutralists  and  most  revealing  to  those 
in  this  country  who  still  indulge  in  wishful  think- 
ing, that  Soviet  Russia  has  not  changed  its  basic 
world  strategy.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing 
to  relax  its  grip  anywhere  and  would  like  to  extend 
its  power  if  it  can.  The  result  has  been  to  erase 
the  effect  of  months  of  Soviet  propaganda  efforts. 
For  about  a  year,  ever  since  Stalin's  death,  many 
responsible  European  statesmen  have  been  sug- 
gesting, with  renewed  hope,  that  it  may  now  be 
possible  for  the  West  to  deal  fruitfully  with  the 
new  regime  in  the  Kremlin.  Molotov  not  only 
demanded    the    abandonment    of    the    European 

'  Address  made  before  the  Chicago  World  Trade  Con- 
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Army  concept  but  also  insisted  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  Nato  and  the  total  termination  of  U.S. 
military  support  to  Europe. 

I  have  attended  most  of  the  previous  conferences 
of  Foreign  Ministers  and  I  had  daily  detailed  re- 
ports of  this  one.  This  is  the  most  skilled  opposi- 
tion that  Molotov  has  ever  encountered.  The  first 
and  most  important  result  will  be  renewed  West- 
ern solidarity.  During  the  past  years,  rifts  in 
policy  have  developed,  and  it  is  a  major  Soviet 
objective  to  widen  them  and  to  breach  the  Western 
front.  At  Berlin  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers 
closed  ranks.  Our  European  allies  stood  firm 
with  us,  and  we  believe  that  the  prospects  for 
European  unity  are  increased  by  the  unmasking 
of  the  Soviet  purposes. 

"V^lien  the  main  focus  of  East- West  discussions 
centered  on  the  Orient,  they  touched  an  area  where 
there  remain  some  sharp  divisions  of  policy  among 
the  free  nations  and  on  which  there  are  deep  polit- 
ical feelings,  both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 
The  discussions  in  Berlin  led  to  agreement  on  a 
political  conference  to  unite  Korea.  This  had 
been  agreed  on  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  The 
terms  of  this  conference  are  what  we  wanted. 
The  place  and  composition  are  precisely  what  we 
have  sought.  No  neutral  will  be  present,  and  it 
is  expressly  stipulated  that  no  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  is  involved  or  implied.  We  were 
already  talking  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  as 
belligerents,  at  Panmunjom  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce terms  for  the  political  discussions,  where 
we  recognize  their  existence  simply  as  the  malev- 
olent force  that  has  been  fighting  and  trying  to 
destroy  our  own.  We  have  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing this  viewpoint. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  Korea  and  Indo- 
china with  you.  Perhaps  I  can  clear  up  some  mis- 
understanding about  the  situation  in  the  latter 
area. 
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Korea  and  Indochina 

I  link  Korea  and  Indochina  because  to  me  they 
always  represent  two  flanks  of  the  same  vast 
theater  of  action.  They  are  both  areas  where 
Communist  aggression  has  resorted  to  force  to 
gain  its  objectives.  In  both,  Communist  force 
was  met  with  counterforce  by  free  nations.  In 
both  actions,  the  Chinese  have  encouraged  the 
local  Communist  forces,  have  provided  extensive 
material  support,  and  in  Korea  finally  actively 
intervened  in  great  military  strength.  In  Korea, 
United  Nations  resistance  thrust  them  back  to  a 
line  behind  that  from  which  the  assault  was 
launched.  We  were  successful  in  bringing  the 
hostilities  to  a  halt  and  prevented  forcible  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  been 
trying  to  bring  our  enemies  to  a  political  confer- 
ence table  to  discuss  Korean  unification  and  inde- 
pendence. The  agreement  reached  at  Berlin  will 
do  this,  and  if  the  conference  fails  it  will  expose 
Communist  intentions  even  more  clearly. 

We  are  withdrawing  two  American  divisions 
from  Korea.  This  will  not  reduce  U.N.  combat 
power  in  Korea  because  the  American  divisions 
will  be  replaced  by  two  new  Korean  divisions. 
At  the  same  time  our  mobile  naval,  air,  and  am- 
phibious forces  are  being  further  developed. 

The  difference  is  in  the  emphasis  on  national 
forces  for  national  defense  and  the  added  strength 
and  flexibility  which  we  gain. 

You  will  recall  that  when  a  truce  was  reached 
in  Korea,  the  16  U.N.  members  engaged  in  the 
fighting  joined  in  a  declaration.^  They  warned 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  truce,  of  a  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion, in  all  probability  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
confine  the  hostilities  to  Korea.  At  the  same  time. 
Secretary  Dulles  also  put  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  notice  that  their  open  armed  intervention  in 
Indochina  would  have  "grave  consequences  which 
might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina." 

The  Chinese  leaders  cannot  now  contemplate 
further  aggressive  moves  in  either  area  with  the 
assurance  that  their  maximum  risk  is  limited  to 
such  casualties  as  may  be  sustained  by  their  so- 
called  volunteers.  This  should  deter  any  aggres- 
sive adventures  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  military  situation  in  Indochina  is  favor- 
able. Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  recent  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Viet  Minh  are  largely  "real 
estate"  operations. 

The  Communist  technique  is  to  advance  through 
an  area  where  there  is  little  or  no  opposition,  cap- 
ture villages  which  have  no  military  significance, 
and  then  advertise  the  action  as  a  major  campaign. 
The  purpose  behind  these  real  estate  offensives  is 
as  much  psychological  as  it  is  military.  They 
undoubtedly  have  some  effect  on  the  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  people,  and  they  are  no  help  to  those 
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French  leaders  who  want  to  press  the  fighting  m 
Indochina  until  the  job  is  finished. 

Tactically,  the  French  position  is  solid  and  the 
officers  in  the  field  seem  confident  of  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Freedom  as  an  Incentive 

The  shooting  war  in  Indochina  is  only  one  phase 
of  a  broader  war.  We  are  contending  with  the 
Communists  on  the  political  and  psychological 
fronts  as  well.  Despite  the  advantage  with  which 
our  enemies  usually  start  in  struggles  of  this  sort, 
we  have  been  making  some  headway.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  the  people 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well,  be  convinced  that 
they  are  fighting  for  their  own  freedom,  not  for 
colonialism.  Once  they  are  so  convinced,  they 
will  have  the  incentive  necessary  for  success. 

Very  soon,  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Viet-Nam  and  of  France  meet  in  Paris  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  which  will  complete  Vietnamese 
independence.  A  similar  treaty  has  already  been 
signed  with  Laos  and  one  is  in  prospect  for 
Cambodia.  I  think  that  the  signing  of  these 
treaties  of  independence  will  be  a  vital  step  in 
supplying  the  national  regimes  with  prestige  and 
stature,  and  they  should  convince  the  people  of 
the  Associated  States  that  the  French  Union 
forces  are  the  forces  of  freedom. 

Incidentally,  I  have  read  current  reports  of 
extensive  desertions  by  Vietnamese  troops.  A 
thorough  inquiry  reveals  that  the  reports  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  A  total  of  126  men  were 
involved,  and  they  were  not  troops  of  a  regularly 
organized  unit  but  of  the  irregular  militia. 

AVe  do  not  give  enough  credit  to  the  French 
Govermnent  for  what  it  has  done  in  Indochina. 
The  war  is  now  in  its  8th  year.  The  cost  of  its 
prosecution  has  been  a  steady  and  serious  drain 
on  the  economy  of  France.  What  used  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth  is  now  a  heavy  expense,  and 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  casualty  list. 

To  many  practical  Frenchmen  it  seems  a  point- 
less and  hopeless  venture.  To  them  it  seems  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  make  continued  sacrifices 
in  the  interest  of  a  fonner  colony  which  is  in 
process  of  becoming  independent,  and  which  may 
not  elect  to  remain  within  the  French  Union.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  in  France  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement — almost  any  settlement  that  will 
let  France  extricate  herself  without  further  in- 
jury or  expense.  So  far,  the  Government  has 
been  able  to  resist  such  pressure.  It  has  been 
sustained  by  the  support  of  those  who  know  that 
France's  prestige  as  a  world  power  is  at  stake  and 
who  recognize  France's  responsibility  to  her  allies 
of  the  free  world. 

In  the  bitter  struggle  against  the  Communists, 
the  United  States  has  given  extensive  material  aid 
to  the  Union  forces.    The  latest,  and  most  pub- 
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licized,  were  some  medium  bombers.  Obviously, 
it  is  wasteful  to  provide  aircraft  or  any  otlier  type 
of  weapon  to  a  force  in  the  field  unless  there  is 
some  assurance  of  adequate  maintenance.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  French  asked  for  and  we  in- 
creased our  military  aid  group  by  200  aircraft 
mechanics.  These  Air  Force  mechanics  will  train 
French  mechanics  to  replace  them  and  are  to  be 
withdrawn  in  June. 

Where  we  can  lielp  the  French  and  Associated 
States  with  materiel,  we  will  do  so.  We  have  un- 
derwritten General  Navarre's  plan,  and  believe  it 
will  produce  success. 

Conference  at  Caracas 

Next  month  the  spotlight  of  international  affairs 
focuses  on  Caracas,  where  the  iVmerican  States 
meet  in  conference.  Here  we  will  sit  down  with 
our  neighbors,  conscious  of  a  growing  atmosphere 
of  continental  solidarity  and  material  respect. 
Unhappily,  one  American  nation,  Guatemala,  has 
been  deeply  penetrated  with  the  virus  of  interna- 
tional communism,  but  this  is  the  source  of  as 
grave  concern  to  every  other  American  State  as 
it  is  to  us. 

In  Caracas,  the  questions  to  be  discussed  are 
largely  economic.  We  have  by  comparison  given 
very  little  direct  aid  to  our  Southern  neighbors 
when  one  considers  their  importance  to  us,  but 
they  are  people  who  want  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  Most  of  these  nations  are  moving  very  effec- 
tively and  i)0sitively  to  encourage  private  U.S. 
investments,  to  insure  them  against  discrimina- 
tory practices,  and  to  protect  them.  I  hope  that 
we,  on  our  part,  will  be  able,  before  the  conference 
ends,  to  give  them  adequate  assurance  of  support 
and  of  acceptance  in  principle  of  the  highly  im- 
portant program  worked  out  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower  and  his  associates  during  his  recent 
trip.  I  never  read  a  more  constructive  report,^ 
and  it  deserves  all  possible  support.  We  have  no 
better  nor  more  loyal  allies  than  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends.  If  we  are  inclined  to  get  steamed 
up  about  the  rise  in  coffee  prices  it  is  worthwhile 
remembering  that  if  we  grew  the  coffee  that 
Colombia,  for  example,  exports  to  us,  it  would  cost 
about  $6  per  pound.  The  producing  countries 
are  just  as  worried  about  these  prices  as  we  are — 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  coffee  is  their  money  crop, 
and  I  believe  that  the  investigation  now  in 
progress  will  demonstrate  that  the  original  pro- 
ducers are  not  the  ones  that  are  making  the  big 
profits. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  one  word  of  advice  that  the 
Secretary  gave  me  before  I  left  was  a  sentence 
from  George  Washington's  copybook.  It  is  "Let 
your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and 
comprehensive."  I  don't  answer  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness, but  I  can  at  least  provide  good 
terminal  facilities.  Before  taking  advantage  of 
them,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great  and  immedi- 
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ate  interest  that  American  businessmen  and  mer- 
chants have  in  world  affairs  and  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  Government  in  its  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  American  foreign  policy 
has  a  profound  impact  on  American  business  and 
industry,  and  conversely  the  welfare  and  the  needs 
of  American  commerce  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  United  States  world  policy. 

This  interlocking  relationship  between  business 
and  foreign  policy  has  existed  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  long-term  partnership  between  busi- 
ness and  diplomacy.  On  frequent  occasions, 
private  commercial  relationships  existed  before 
formal  diplomatic  ties  had  been  established  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  latter. 

For  example,  the  network  of  American  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  Far  East  can  be  traced,  in 
part,  to  the  enterprise  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
clippers.  They  beat  their  way  'round  the  Horn 
to  San  Francisco  and  from  there  set  out  across 
the  Pacific,  bound  for  ports  of  call  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  "China  trade"  was  a  progenitor  of 
our  far-flung  diplomatic  and  consular  network  in 
the  Orient. 

The  duties  of  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tives abroad  emphasize  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  private  American  commercial 
interests. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Service 

Tlierefore,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  the  men  in  our  Foreign  Service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  deprecate 
their  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  times 
their  abilities  have  been  publicly  questioned.  In 
extreme  instances,  doubts  have  been  cast  on  their 
loyalty. 

Because  I  am  the  product  of  42  years  of  a 
harsher  career  service,  and  because  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  our  career  Foreign 
Service,  I  wish  to  testify  publicly  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  group  equal  to  them  in  dedi- 
cation to  duty,  in  competence,  and  in  devotion  to 
American  interests  and  American  ideals. 

As  supporting  evidence,  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  a  recent  study  mission  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  proud  of  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  represent  them  abroad.  The 
old  line  career  Foreign  Service  officers,  in  particular, 
have  an  ability,  a  know-how,  an  experience,  and  an  in- 
sight into  local  conditions  which  our  government  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  have  at  its  disposal,  and  which  it  could 
ill  afford  to  do  without. 

I  believe,  from  my  own  observation,  that  they 
have  earned  the  full  support  and  backing  of  their 
own — the  American — people.  We  should  give 
this  for  our  own  benefit.  For,  if  ever  in  our  his- 
tory we  needed  effective  representation  abroad, 
we  need  it  now.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  admin- 
istration, with  your  help,  to  give  it. 
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Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Today's  World 

hy  Thruston  B.  Morton 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  ' 


When  Mr.  Elicker  ^  asked  me  to  be  present  this 
evening,  he  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  your 
group  to  know  more  about  the  policies  of  the 
Department  of  State  .  .  .  "So  that  they  can  give 
every  possible  cooperation  to  you  and  to  the 
officials  of  our  Government." 

That  was  an  invitation  I  could  not  refuse.  "We, 
the  officials  of  your  Government,  need  your  co- 
operation. The  success  of  the  policies  we  are 
pursuing  depends  upon  the  support  given  us  by 
the  American  people. 

We  cannot  expect  support,  however,  unless  those 
policies  are  understood.  In  a  democracy  we  see 
isupport  without  understanding  as  worthless.  The 
two  must  go  together. 

From  this  group,  understanding  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  But  you  can  be  of  inestimable  serv- 
ice to  us,  and  to  your  country,  if  you  would  spread 
Ithat  understanding.     Especially  at  this  time. 

I  say  "at  this  time"  because  today  the  foreign 
policies  of  our  country  are  undergoing  certain 
changes.  Tliey  are,  to  use  a  phrase  employed  by 
Secretary  Dulles,  being  given  a  "new  look."  It 
is  important  that  these  changes  be  understood. 

Perhaps  "change"  isn't  exactly  the  right  word. 
This  "new  look"  is,  rather,  a  development — an 
e\'olntion.  There  have  been  developments  in  the 
world  situation,  and  we  are  adjusting  to  them. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  policies,  of  course, 
remains  the  same.  It  is,  as  it  has  always  been 
throughout  our  history,  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  promotion  of  that  objective  is  the  duty  of 
all  Government  departments  and  of  all  Govern- 
ment officials.     It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans. 

Consistently,  over  the  years,  the  attainment  of 
that  objective  has  called,  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  reexamination  of  our  policies  and  the  progi'ams 
designed  to  put  them  into  effect.  Both  have  had 
to  be  adjusted  continually  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 
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The  "new  look"  given  U.  S.  foreign  policies  to- 
day tailors  them  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are 
today. 

By  and  large,  these  new  policies  have  been  made 
liossible  by  those  tliat  have  preceded  them.  The 
world  situation  that  we  face  today  is  the  result  of 
what  steps  we  have  taken  in  the  past. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  such  steps  briefly:  (1) 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  checked  the  Com- 
munist drive  to  the  Mediterranean;  (2)  the 
European  recovery  program,  which  put  our 
friends  and  allies  of  Western  Europe  back  on 
their  feet  after  World  War  II;  (3)  the  buildup 
of  free-world  defenses  under  Nato  and  the  other 
defense  programs;  and  (i)  the  action  taken  in 
Korea. 

The  importance  of  these  policies  can  be  best 
estimated  if  we  try  to  picture  where  we,  and  the 
world,  would  be  today  had  they  not  been  adopted. 
If,  in  other  words,  Cireece  and  Turkey  had  been 
jiermitted  to  slip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  lost 
to  the  free  world  and  added  to  slave-world 
strength.  If  the  free  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
left  to  flounder  unaided  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic morass  that  followed  World  War  II.  If 
we  had  permitted  our  own,  and  free  world,  mili- 
tary strength  to  further  deteriorate  until  we  had 
been  helpless  before  the  massed  might  of  the 
Communists.  If  the  aggression  against  Korea 
had  gone  unchecked. 

None  of  these  things  happened.  We  took  steps 
to  prevent  them,  and  the  policies  and  programs 
we  adopted  worked.  The  overall  danger  that  in- 
voked those  policies,  however,  remains  today 
unchanged.  The  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism  is 
still  the  grim  menace  that  it  has  been  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  And,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  no  early  prosjiect  of  change. 

The  problem  confronting  us  now  is  handling 
this  danger  on  a  long-term  basis. 


Readjustments  for  the  Long  Pull 

That  problem  calls  for  readjustments  in  our 
policies.  It  calls  for  new  programs  to  fit  those 
I^olicies. 

This  "new  look"  is  the  answer. 
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In  the  long  pull  ahead  two  "musts"  stand  out 
clearly : 

We  must  maintain  and  cement  the  unity  of  the 
free  world. 

We  must  maintain  and  conserve  the  strength 
of  that  world. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this.  The  only  security 
for  free  men  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
lies  in  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Together  we  can  meet  and  overcome  this  danger. 

Alone  any  one  of  us  would  have  a  tough  time 
resisting  the  combined  resources  and  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

There  are  no  satellites  in  the  free  world.  We 
are  equals.  To  maintain  and  conserve  the  unity 
of  the  free  world,  we  have  to  keep  firmly  in  mind 
that  our  unity  is  based  on  a  free  partnership. 

We,  the  United  States,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
strongest  of  the  partners.  But  that  gives  us  no 
special  rights  in  the  partnership.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  us  responsibilities.  We  must  make  very 
certain  to  differentiate  between  those  two  words. 

This  strength  of  ours  is,  in  a  fashion,  one  of  our 
weaknesses.  It  is  only  liuman  to  resent  the  Big 
Fellow,  the  fortunate  one,  the  man  who  seems 
to  have  everything  while  you  have  so  little.  The 
Big  Fellow  has  his  temptations  too.  Impatience 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  be  impatient 
when  one  sees  something  that  needs  desperately 
to  be  done  and  it  looks  as  though  one's  partner 
didn't  fully  realize  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

Our  partners  in  the  free-world  coalition  are 
human — we  are  human.  The  Soviets  seek  to  play 
upon  our  weaknesses.  They  seek  to  use  them  to 
create  dissension  among  us. 

The  Soviets  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance to  us  and  the  danger  to  them  of  the  unity 
of  the  free  world.  Today  the  primary  objective 
of  all  Conamunist  strategy  is  to  divide  that  world. 
It  is  the  motivation  of  many  of  their  policies. 
Every  word  that  comes  out  of  Moscow  is  designed 
to  contribute  to  that  end.  Mr.  Molotov  went  to 
Berlin  with  that  end  in  view.  Every  plan  he 
advanced  in  Berlin  had  that  one  unchanging 
objective. 

The  French  are  unhappy  over  the  situation  in 
Indochina.  Molotov  intimated  that  could  be  set- 
tled. The  Europeans  need  an  outlet  for  their 
goods.  He  suggested  that  more  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  trade  is  waiting  them  in  the 
Communist  area. 

All  of  the  nations  find  the  defense  program  a 
burden.  He  told  them  that  peace  under  the  So- 
viets would  take  care  of  that. 

Constantly  he  reminded  them  that  the  United 
States  is  not  Europe.  There  is  no  more  convinced 
advocate  of  isolationism  for  the  U.S.A.  than  Mr. 
Molotov.  As  one  columnist  remarked,  he  intro- 
duced throughout  his  remarks  in  Berlin  an  under- 
current of  "we  Europeans"  that  very  cleverly 
excluded  the  United  States. 

The  Communists  are  well  aware  that  their  great-/ 


est  mistake  to  date  was  in  arousing  the  fears  that 
cemented  the  free  world.  They  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  correct  that  mistake.  The 
Berlin  Conference  was  a  very  interesting  perform- 
ance from  that  angle. 

The  Berlin  Conference,  which  just  closed,  was 
the  most  recent  demonstration  of  these  tactics.  A 
similar  show,  however,  is  on  the  road  throughout 
the  free  world.  "Divide  and  conquer"  is  old  to- 
talitarian strategy.  The  Communists  hope  to  put 
it  to  work  for  them. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  differences  in  the  free 
world.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  free  means  that 
we  will  differ.  We  do  not  seek  the  uniformity 
jjossible  only  under  totalitarianism. 

It  is  all-important  to  our  security,  however,  that 
these  differences  be  resolved  in  amity.  We  have 
made  that  a  primary  objective  in  our  relations 
with  our  friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Molotov  and  EDC 

One  of  Mr.  Molotov's  chief  targets  in  Berlin  was 
the  European  Defense  Community,  Eoc.  He  took 
pot-shots  wherever  he  could  at  Nato,  but  Edc,  not 
yet  functioning,  came  in  for  the  major  share  of 
his  attention. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  concerned  over  Edc.  As 
Secretary  Dulles  said  recently : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and  indeed 
future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy. 

As  Nato's  former  head  and  now  President  of 
the  United  States,  General  Eisenhower  has  made 
it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  long-term  assurance 
of  security  and  vitality  for  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  Western  World  including  the  United  States, 
unless  the  disunity  between  France  and  Germany 
is  ended  for  all  times. 

Actually,  of  course,  Edc  is  a  European  idea.  It 
was  suggested  originally,  in  fact,  by  France.  It  is 
not  new.  European  thinkers  have  proposed  it,  in 
some  form  or  another,  for  centuries.  Dante's 
De  Moriarchia  is  one  such  plan  that  comes  to  mind. 
We  of  the  United  States  have  always  favored  it. 
William  Penn  developed  the  idea  in  his  Essay 
Toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe. 
Washington  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Some  day 
Europe  will  .  . .  form  a  United  States  of  Europe." 

Certainly,  the  Europeans  in  the  last  decade 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  reaching  unity.    We 
feel  that  Edc  is  the  next  step.    The  majority  of  ^ 
their  leaders  agree  with  us. 

But  we  cannot  impose  Edc  on  Europe.  It  must 
come  through  their  own  volition.  We  can  hope. 
We  can  encourage.    But  we  can  do  very  little  else. 

Mr.  Molotov,  to  be  sure,  has  a  plan  of  unity  for 
Europe :  unity  under  the  Soviets  with  the  United 
States  nicely  isolated  in  its  own  hemisphere  until 
they  get  around  to  taking  cai'e  of  us. 

I  have  spoken  of  Europe.  Neither  the  Soviet 
nor  the  U.S.A.  is  forgetting,  however,  the  vast 
areas  lying  outside  the  Atlantic  Community. 
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Even  South  and  Central  America,  united  as  we 
are  on  most  issues,  have  received  Communist  at- 
tention. Again  the  tactics  are  the  same.  They 
play  upon  unrest.  Tliey  ferment  dissension.  They 
would  create  a  cleavage  between  the  Americas, 
North  and  South. 

Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  with  their  vast 
resources  of  manpower  and  materials,  are  rich 
prizes  in  the  Soviet  campaign.  To  divide  and 
sepai'ate  the  several  states,  to  create  antagonism 
that  would  divide  and  separate  them  from  the 
United  States,  is  a  "must"  on  the  Soviet  program. 

They  must  not  succeed.  But  it  will  take  states- 
manship of  a  higli  order  to  reconcile  the  differences 
here.  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  India  and  Paki- 
stan, Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Morocco — our  role  must  be  that  of  impartial 
friendship.     We  dare  not  "take  sides." 

We  have  made  one  point  abundantly  clear  in  our 
new  policies.  There  is  no  room  in  the  "new  look" 
for  further  aggression  in  Koiea.  If  the  Com- 
munists renew  their  aggressive  tactics  there,  the 
response  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  Korea. 
With  that  policy  our  friends  of  the  free  world  are 
fully  in  accord.  In  a  joint  statement  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  armistice,  the  16  U.N.  members 
with  military  forces  in  the  Korean  action  said 
very  plainly  that  a  breach  of  the  armistice  "would 
be  so  grave  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  confine  hostilities  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  Korea." 

That  same  policy  applies  to  Indochina.  In  a 
recent  speech  Mr.  Dulles  made  this  very  definite 
statement: 

I  have  said  in  relation  to  Indochina  that,  if  there  were 
open  Red  Chinese  Army  aggression  there,  that  would 
have  grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to 
Indochina. 

The  free  world  cannot  afford  another  blood- 
letting such  as  Korea. 

This  is  not  sabre-rattling.  It  is  a  very  clear, 
thoughtfully  considered  policy.  We  mean  it. 
And  we  want  to  make  certain  that  the  Commu- 
nists know,  well  in  advance,  what  our  intentions 
are  if  they  elect  to  launch  another  aggression. 

Tie  With  Domestic  Policies 

This  new  U.S.  foreign  policy  ties  directly  into 
our  domestic  policies  in  that  it  is  designed  to 
maintain  and  conserve  our  own  strength. 

We  are  rich.  But  our  riches  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. 

Our  past  policies  were  expensive.  They  were 
emergency  measures,  and  in  emergencies  one  does 
not  stop  to  count  the  cost.  However,  now  that 
our  defenses  are  approaching  a  reasonable  degree 
of  security  and  we  are  settling  to  the  long  pull, 
it  is  another  matter.  We  do  not  propose  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  driven  into  practical  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  Communists. 


The  Soviets  talk  a  lot  about  their  planning  for 
"an  entire  historical  era."  We  must  prepare  for 
the  same. 

We  do  not  propose,  I  hasten  to  assure  you,  to 
weaken  ourselves  militarily  just  to  save  money. 
We  will  not,  in  fact,  be  forced  to  take  such  a 
dangerous  step.  In  the  past  6  years  we  have 
gathered  tremendous  strength.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, Nato.  Other  treaties  of  mutual  assistance 
bind  the  free  nations.  Strategic  airpower  has 
been  given  tremendous  impetus.  Thanks  to  the 
strength  and  new  emphasis  upon  our  capacity  to 
retaliate,  we  can  now  depend  upon  a  steady  de- 
gree of  defense  for  our  country  and  the  free  world. 

We  have  the  strength  now  and  together  with 
the  priority  in  our  defense  planning  on  a  mobile 
strategic  reserve,  we  can,  to  quote  Secretary 
Dulles,  "deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean  gen- 
eral war.  ...  We  can  let  time  and  the  funda- 
mentals work  for  us.  We  do  not  need  self-im- 
posed policies  which  sap  our  strength." 

The  U.S.  proposed  the  concept  of  the  long  haul 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council.  It  won 
general  acceptance.  Our  allies,  too,  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  need  to  conserve  resources  and 
strength.  No  more  than  we,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  forced  into  "practical  bankruptcy"  and  thus 
give  the  Communists  victory  by  default. 

Our  own  domestic  policies,  of  course,  gear  into 
the  "new  look"  given  our  foreign  policies.  We 
are  taking;  steps  not  only  to  conserve  our  strength 
but  to  build  it.  Under  the  able  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  your  own  Senator  Wiley,  working 
for  and  with  the  President,  we  have  for  example 
launched  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project.  As 
a  security  measure,  if  nothing  else,  that  project 
will  be  of  great  worth. 

The  new  collective  security  concept  has  reduced 
nonjjroductive  expenses  of  our  allies  to  a  point 
where  we  are  now  able  to  cut  down  safely  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid.  Trade,  broader  markets,  and 
a  new  flow  of  investments  are  the  substitutes  we 
hope  to  offer.  Such  a  program  was  recommended 
m  the  recent  report  of  the  Randall  Commission, 
now  being  translated  into  legislation  which  the 
President  will  submit  to  Congress. 

We  did  not  propose  cutting  off  economic  aid 
entirely.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  hereafter 
it  will  be  limited  to  areas  where  it  is  clearly 
needed  for  military  strength. 

Technical  aid  is  being  continued.  We  propose 
to  share  our  "know-how"  with  our  friends  of  the 
free  world,  helping  them  build  strength  through 
economic  improvement. 

Our  support  of  the  United  Nations  remains  con- 
stant. The  U.N.  is,  as  President  Eisenhower  has 
said,  still  man's  best  organized  hope  to  substitute 
the  conference  table  for  the  battlefield.  And  at 
that  conference  table  the  United  States  will 
always  be  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave 
as  long  as  one  dim  hope  of  peaceful  settlement 
remains. 
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I  am,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  former  member 
of  Congress.  As  such  I  think  I  can,  perhaps, 
appreciate  better  than  most  what  President  Eisen- 
hower's determination  to  cooperate  with  Congress 
in  the  formulation  of  his  jJoHcies  has  meant. 

As  a  member,  now,  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  I  can  see,  too,  how  difficult  it  is 
at  times  to  make  the  contact.  But  it  is  being 
done.  I  have,  for  example,  spoken  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  President  and  Senator 
Wiley  to  put  across  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  Other  Presidents  have  been  interested 
in  tliis  project.  Other  Congresses  have  considered 
the  proposal.  I  heard  it  discussed  and  debated, 
off  and  on,  throughout  my  6  years  in  Congi'ess, 
and  it  was  a  veteran  when  I  arrived. 

Teamwork  between  the  "Hill"  and  the  Wliite 
House  did  it.  The  project  has  now  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  committee.  I  anticipate  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  House.  I  had  a  personal 
experience  with  this  teamwork  last  summer.  Con- 
gress was  in  recess.  There  was  an  emergency. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  The  President  hud 
the  legal  authority  to  act,  but  he  wanted  more 
than  that.  So  he  sent  us,  his  lieutenants,  out. 
Harold  Stassen,  as  I  remember,  went  North.  I 
went  South.  Others  scattered  to  the  East  and 
West.  We  rounded  up  the  congressional  leaders 
and  explained  what  the  President  wanted  to  do. 
In  36  hours  we  had  won  not  only  their  consent 
but  api^roval.  There  were  no  arguments  when 
Congress  reconvened  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step 
taken. 

The  foreign  policies  adopted  under  the  "new 
look"  have  been  and  are  being  discussed  with  con- 
gressional leaders.  They  are  being  and  will  be 
debated  on  the  floors  of  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
Secretary  Dulles,  himself,  will  make  three  appear- 
ances early  next  week  before  congressional  groups 
to  discuss  the  new  policies. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  want  it.  This  is  an 
American  policy.  It  must  have  America's  sup- 
port. 

These  are  our  policies  in  "today's  world" — to 
quote  from  the  title  of  this  speech.  They  are  fitted 
to  the  demands  of  today.  They  are  building,  how- 
ever, the  foundation  of  tomorrow — the  tomorrow 
we  all  want  of  permanent  peace  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

All  of  us  will  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  to- 
morrow. In  the  United  States  all  of  us  want  a 
part  in  its  construction.  You  can  do  j^our  part  if 
you  give  us  your  help  in  explaining  new  policies, 
the  causes  that  have  brought  them  into  being,  and 
the  objectives  they  seek  to  attain. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  "blueprint" 
each  exact  step  to  be  taken  under  the  new  policies. 
Actually  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
policy  is  that  it  is  not  rigid.  Its  greatest  strength 
is  its  flexibility. 

Nor  do  I  think  you  would  wish  to  see  publicized 
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such  a  "blueprint",  conceding  one  existed.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  service  to  the  Soviets.  They, 
indeed,  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  is  planned 
under  every  possible  situation. 

But  the  overall  strategy  has  been  announced. 
You  can  help  in  seeing  it  is  given  wide  publicity. 

We,  tlie  officials  of  your  Government,  ask  your 
cooperation  in  the  task. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

Press  release  91  dated  February  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  hy  Sec- 
retary Dulles  on  the  occasion  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  observed  on  February  2Ji.: 

In  proclaiming  American  independence  when 
our  population  was  little  more  than  3i/^  million, 
our  forefathers  never  doubted  the  right  of  the 
American  nation  to  be  free,  or  the  equal  right  of 
other  nations,  large  or  small,  to  the  same  measure 
of  freedom.  The  principle  of  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  states,  regardless  of  size,  is  today  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  reaffirm,  on  this  36th 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  deepest  sympathy  and  admiration 
for  the  Estonian  people  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  and  their  na- 
tional independence.  The  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  those  who  have  lost  it  remains  the 
constant  concern  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Only 
M'hen  respect  for  the  rights  of  small  nations  is 
universally  respected  will  all  nations  know  true 
peace  and  security. 


Meeting  of  U.S.-Canada 
Trade  Committee 

Press  release  96  dated  February  26 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 26  that  the  Joint  United  States-Canada 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  at  Washington  on  March  16. 

Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  United  States-Canada  Committee  were 
made  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  November  12, 
1953.^  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  suggestion 
for  a  Joint  Committee  was  originally  made  during 
the  visit  of  Canadian  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 
to  Washington  on  May  8, 1963.  The  United  States 
members  are  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
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ISi'iison,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
A\'eeks.  Tlie  Canadian  members  of  the  Committee 
:ire  Clarence  Decatur  Howe,  Minister  of  Trade, 
Commerce,  and  Defense  Production;  James  Gar- 
field Gardiner,  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  Douglas 
Charles  Abbot,  Minister  of  Finance;  and  Lester 


Bowles  Pearson,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs. 

The  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  constitute 
one  aspect  of  the  efforts  of  both  countries  to  pro- 
mote satisfactory  trade  relations  on  a  multilateral 
basis. 


The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa  During  1953:  Part  III 


by  Harry  N.  Hoioard 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

AND  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Problem  of  Mutual  Security  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East 

That  the  United  States  continued  its  funda- 
mental interest  in  the  security  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  during  1953  was  clear  from  the  early 
addresses  of  Secretary  Dulles  on  foreign  policy. 
Although  the  signing  of  the  Tripartite  Pact 
among  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1953,  represented  a  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  Balkan  region  and  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  as  did  the  October  12  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Greece  concerning 
base  facilities,  there  was  no  progress  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  a  Middle  East  Defense  Or- 
ganization, the  outlines  and  principles  of  which 
were  elaborated  in  Octobei-November  1951. 

In  his  report  of  June  1,  1953,  concerning  the 
Near  East,  Secretary  Dulles  expressed  the  view 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Defense 
( )iganization  was  "a  future  rather  than  an  imme- 
diate possibility,"  since  "many  of  the  Arab  League 
countries  are  so  engrossed  with  their  quarrels  with 
Israel  or  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they 
pay  little  heed  to  the  menace  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism." Where  the  Soviet  Union  was  near,  there 
was  more  concern,  however,  and,  in  general,  "the 
northern  tier  of  nations"  demonstrated  "awareness 
of  the  danger."    There  was  "a  vague  desire  to  have 

Editor's  Note.  For  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  article,  deal- 
ing primarily  with  political  problems,  see  Bulletin  of 
l\'liruary  22,  page  274,  and  March  1,  page  32S. 


a  collective  security  system,"  but  it  could  not  be 
imposed  from  without,  and  "should  be  designed 
and  grow  from  within  out  of  a  sense  of  common 
destiny  and  common  danger."  Secretary  Dulles 
believed  that,  while  awaiting  the  formal  creation 
of  a  "security  association,"  the  United  States  could 
"usefully  help  strengthen  the  interrelated  defense 
of  those  countries  which  want  strength,  not  as 
against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to  resist  the 
common  threat  to  all  free  peoples."  '^^ 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1954  showed  a  basic  awareness  of  the  problems 
in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,""  noting 
that  in  the  Near  East,  "political  instability,  eco- 
nomic weakness  and  an  almost  total  lack  of  mili- 
tary strength"  presented  "an  open  invitation  to 
subversive  forces  from  within  and  hostile  political 
and  militarj^  pressures  from  without."  Moreover, 
"the  prestige  of  the  western  Democracies,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  Moslem  States"  had 
"progressively  deteriorated  in  the  postwar  era" 
and  required  "the  most  urgent  and  decisive  re- 
medial measures."  The  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  were  described 
as  follows : 

(a)  Promotion  of  stable  governments  and  peaceful 
relations  within  the  region ; 

(&)  Expansion  of  economic  development  and  trade, 
including  the  removal  of  discriminations  and  restrictions 
impeding  trade  with  and   among  the  individual  states ; 

(c)  Development   toward  self-sustaining  economies; 

(d)  Promotion  of  friendly  relations  between  the  region 
and   the  West,   looking  to   a   fuller   participation   of   Its 

"'  Bulletin  of  .lune  15,  19.">3,  p.  835. 

'"'  See  The  Mutual  Sccnriti/  Program  for  Fiscal  Year 
195J,.  Basic  Data  Supplied  hp  the  Execvtive  Branch. 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Committee  print).  See  especially 
pp.  22-27,  34-36. 
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people  in  the  structure  of  the  free  world  and  to  a  climate 
in  which  plans  for  the  region's  defense  can  mature; 

(c)  Active  and  effective  cooperation  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  in  the  event  of  general  war. 

In  South  Asia,  where  there  were  grave  threats  to 
freedom  and  independence,  "the  preservation  of 
free  governments  and  institutions  and  the  con- 
tinued adherence  of  this  area  to  the  free  world" 
were  "of  critical  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

As  submitted  to  tlie  Congress  on  May  5,  1953, 
President  Eisenhower's  requested  authorization 
was  for  some  $4,024,523,000,  of  which  $425,812,637 
was  to  go  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $397,412,- 
637  for  military  material  and  training,  and  the 
major  portion  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  an  ac- 
companying message  to  tlie  Congress  *"  President 
Eisenliower  stated  "certain  clear  conclusions"  with 
respect  to  the  problem  as  a  whole,  among  others, 
that  "we  must  help  the  free  nations  to  help  them- 
selves in  eradicating  conditions  which  corrode  and 
destroy  the  will  for  freedom  and  democracy  from 
within."  In  the  end,  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
which  was  signed  on  July  16,  1953,  authorized 
$396,250,000  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  and  $50,000,000  for 
military  assistance  for  the  general  area  of  the  Near 
East  and  Africa.  It  also  authorized  some  $50,- 
000,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  $50,000,000  for  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  and  refugees  coming  into 
Israel,  and  $194,000,000  for  special  economic  as- 
sistance in  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  sum  of  $94,- 
400,000  was  authorized  for  assistance  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act,  signed  on  August  7, 1953,  however,  designated 
$270,000,000  in  military  assistance,  mostly  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  $33,792,500  for  technical 
and  economic  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  special  economic  assistance  being  reduced 
to  $147,000,000,  the  Palestine  refugee  program  to 
$44,063,250,  and  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan 
to  $75,000,000.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  multilateral  technical  cooperation  (largely 
under  the  United  Nations)  was  reduced  to  $9,500,- 
000  and  that  to  Unicef  to  $9,500,000.«» 


"  Ibid.,  ix-x.  See  also  the  statements  by  Mr.  Dulles  on 
May  5,  1953  (Bulletin  of  May  2.5,  19.53,  p.  736)  and  July  9 
(Bulletin  of  July  20,  1953,  p.  88)  and  by  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen  on  May  5,  1953  (Bltlletin  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  740). 

"*  See  Public  Laws  118,  218,  83d  Cong.  See  also  Mutual 
Secnrity  Legislation  and  Related  Documents  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  December  1953  (Committee  Print). 

In  the  President's  budget  message  of  January  21,  1954, 
net  expenditures  for  economic  and  technical  development 
in  fiscal  year  1955  were  estimated  at  $1,028,000,000,  which 
reflected  proportionately  greater  emphasis  on  programs 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  With  respect  to  the 
Near  East,  the  budget  provided  assistance  to  the  Arab 
refugees  through  the  United  Nations  and  for  technical 
assistance  and  supplementary  development  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  and  Iran.  (See  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1954, 
p.  147.) 


These  figures,  however,  should  be  set  in  the 
perspective  of  the  total  of  American  foreign  aid 
since  1941,  in  general,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Thus,  between  1941  and  fiscal 
year  1953,  the  gross  foreign  aid  of  the  United 
States  reached  no  less  than  $84,348,000,000  in 
grants  and  credits,  the  net  being  $82,276,000,000, 
while  the  total  between  July  1,  1945,  and  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1953  reached  $45,124,000,000  gi-oss, 
or  $41,348,000,000  net.  For  the  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa  the  total  between  1941  and  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1953  was  approximately  $3,353,- 
000,000  gross,  or  $2,922,000,000  net,  distributed 
generally  as  shown  in  the  chart."* 

U.S.  Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Programs 

Most  of  the  basic  agreements  for  technical  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  the  coim- 
tries  of  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
concluded  during  1'950-1951,  although  there  have 
been  many  specific  agreements  since  that  time.'" 
A  few  examples  may  be  taken  from  this  manifold 
program  of  assistance  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
projects  which  are  being  carried  out. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran — Greece  and  Turkey 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  programs  of  as- 
sistance, designed  to  strengthen  their  defensive 
positions  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence in  a  highly  important  area  of  the  world. 
Both  have  received  large-scale  economic  benefits 
from  American  assistance,  of  which  village  recon- 
struction in  Greece  and  road  construction  in 
Turkey  may  be  taken  as  particular  illustrations.''^ 
Iran  has  been  the  recipient  of  technical  assistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  emergency 
assistance  extended  in  the  summer  of  1953,  of 
which  note  has  already  been  made.'^ 

"In  general  see  Foreign  Aid  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment,  1940-1951.  A  Suppleinent  to  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics ;  Cora  E.  Shepler,  "Foreign  Aid  in  Fiscal 
Year  1952,"  Survey  of  Current  Business  of  October  1952, 
p.  6;  E.  S.  Kerber,  "United  States  Foreign  Aid  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1953,  ihid.,  October  1953,  pp.  15-20.  In  addi- 
tion, $.581,000,000  gross  and  $550,000,000  net  in  assistance 
went  to  undesignated  areas  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  be- 
tween 1945  and  fiscal  1953. 

™See  especially  Greece:  Strong  Defense  at  a  Strategic 
Crossroad  (Department  of  State  publication  5040)  :  George 
A.  Spear,  "Rebuilding  2,100  Greek  Villages,"  Field  Re- 
porter of  March-April  1953  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 4972),  p.  28;  BIythe  Ellen  Foote,  "Turkey  Likes  U.  S. 
Libraries,"  ibid.,  Jul.v-August  1953  (Department  of  State 
publication  5100),  p.  31. 

"For  background  see  Jonathan  R.  Bingham,  "Under- 
standing Point  Four,"  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1016 ; 
Stanley  Andrews,  "The  United  States  and  the  Under- 
developed Areas,"  ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1953,  p.  306;  Stephen 
P.  Dorsey,  "How  Shall  a  Christian  Look  at  Point  Four?," 
ibid..  Feb.  23,  1953,  p.  311 ;  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  "Problems 
of  Trade  with  the  Middle  East,"  ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1953, 
p.  432. 

"Jean  Dupont  Miller,  "Rural  Development  in  Iran," 
Field  Reporter,  January-February  1953  (Department  of 
State  publication  4874),  p.  13. 
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Summary  of  Foreign  Aid  (Grants  and  Credits)  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  1941-1945,  1945-1953 


1941-1945 


Greece 

Turkey 

Iran 

Israel 

India 

Near  East  and  Africa  (unspecified) . 

Total 


Gross 

$79,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
34,  000,  000 


742,  000,  000 
121,  000,  000 


$1,  066,  000,  000 


Net 
$79,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 


160,  000,  000 
86,  000,  000 


Gross 

$1,  639,  000,  000 
431,  000,  000 
59,  000,  000 
252,  000,  000 
269,  000,  000 
108,  000,  000 


$439,  000,  000 


$2,  758,  000,  000 


$1 


Net 
543,  000,  000 
388,  000,  000 
39,  000,  000 
244,  000,  000 
236,  000,  000 
101,  000,  000 


$2,  551,  000,  000 


The  Near  and  Middle  East — With  the  exception 
of  Syria  and  Yemen,  all  states  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  had  signed  general  agreements  for 
technical  cooperation  by  1953,  and  some  progress 
had  been  made  as  to  a  number  of  programs.  Thus 
it  was  announced  on  January  13,  1953,  that 
1  Thomas  D.  Cabot,  a  prominent  business  executive, 
I  had  arrived  in  Egypt  to  advise  and  assist  in  devel- 
oping Egyptian  industries  under  a  technical  co- 
:  operation  program.  The  purpose  was  to  stimulate 
actual  development,  including  the  location  of  spe- 
cific opportunities,  recommendation  of  action 
necessary  to  attract  investment  in  particular  fields 
and  sites  for  industrial  development,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  general  plans  for  advancing  in- 
dustrialization in  consonance  with  the  aims  of 
Egypt's  general  economic  and  social  development 
program." 

Moreover,  on  March  19  a  large-scale  program 
was  announced  in  which  the  United  States  would 
assist  Egypt  in  reclaiming  wastelands  and  re- 
settling farmers.  The  United  States  was  to  con- 
tribute $10,000,000  to  a  joint  fund,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian (xovernment  contributing  the  equivalent  of 
$15,700,000  in  Egyptian  pounds;  an  Egyptian- 
American  Rural  Improvement  Service  would  be 
established  to  administer  the  fund.  According  to 
preliminary  estimates,  some  20,000  acres  in  the 
Baheira  area  and  60.000  acres  in  the  Fayoun  were 
to  be  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  other  measures, 
and  some  16,000  families  were  to  be  resettled.  This 
program  represented  a  major  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican assistance  to  Egypt,  and  was  to  be  developed 
around  villages,  the  accepted  pattern  of  Egyptian 
rural  life.  The  project  also  included  assistance 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  cooperatives, 
demonstrations  of  improved  water  conservation 
and  management  practices,  training  of  agricul- 
tiiial  extension  and  other  rural-service  workers, 
and  advice  to  farmers  in  management  and  im- 
proved methods.^'' 

Under  a  technical  cooperation  agreement,  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  assisted 
in  revising  and  modernizing  its  entire  tariff  and 
customs  system,  as  a  part  of  a  broader  undertaking 
for  systematizing  the  entire  fiscal  and  monetary 
structure  of  the  Government.     A  monetary  agency 

"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9, 19.53,  p.  223. 
"  Ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1953,  p.  498. 

March  8,  1954 


was  established,  a  system  of  Government  control 
over  expenditures  and  receipts  was  inaugurated, 
a  new  currency  law  adopted,  ground-water  sur- 
veying and  water-well  construction  continued  and 
expanded,  surveys  completed  for  the  Eiyadh- 
Jidda  railway,  the  first  commercial  school  started, 
and  preliminary  work  completed  on  a  cooperative 
community-development  program,  which  is  to  be 
a  large-scale  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  villagers." 

On  April  7,  1953,  the  U.S.  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Mission  in  Baghdad  signed  an  agreement  with 
Iraq  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  vast  Miri  Sirf  (state-owned  lands)  land 
development  and  resettlement  program,  ultimately 
involving  some  19,000,000  acres,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  are  considered  capable  of  some  develop- 
ment. Three  projects  are  now  in  operation,  in- 
volving some  200,000  acres  and  1,600  families, 
while  other  projects,  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, involve  more  than  1,000,000  acres  and  10,000 
families.  The  Miri  Sirf  project  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  significant  efforts  of  its  kind 
in  the  Near  East,  to  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  Iraq's  oil  reserves  are  being  devoted.  The  proj- 
ect involves  enormous  problems,  such  as  the  sur- 
veying and  classification  of  lands  according  to 
their  agricultural  capabilities,  planning  and  con- 
struction, assistance  in  farm  planning  and  man- 
agement, credit  facilities,  establishment  of  schools 
and  provision  of  teachers,  development  of  health 
clinics,  and  guidance  in  the  formation  and  opera- 
tion of  cooperatives.  A  major  difficulty  is  the 
general  lack  of  technicians  in  Iraq.  Wliile  the 
agreement  provides  for  no  additional  allocation 
of  funds  or  personnel,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (now  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration)  is  to  assist  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram and  supplying  technical  advice,  train  Iraqi 
technicians,  aid  in  research  and  survey  work,  and 
provide  some  demonstrational  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  teach  improved  methods.'^ 

In  response  to  an  urgent  request  from  Jordan 
for  assistance  when  the  spring  rains  were  small 
and  late  and  a  disastrous  crop  failure  resulted,  the 
United  States  provided  grant  aid  of  up  to  10,000 


"Ibiil.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  56. 
"Jbid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  610. 
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tons  of  wheat  to  combat  famine  conditions  among 
the  people  of  that  country,  the  agreements  being 
signed  in  exclianges  of  October  14-21,  1953.'" 

Israel  also  has  been  the  recipient  not  only  of 
large-scale  grants  and  credits  but  of  significant 
technical  assistance.  As  an  example,  dunng  1953 
Israel  sent  50  trainees  to  the  United  States  under 
TcA  grants,  and  plans  were  developed  for  making 
some  200  technical  experts  available  over  a  2-year 
period  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fisheries  and 
forestry,  education,  public  health  and  sanitation, 
natural  resources,  industry  and  commerce,  and 
public  administration.'* 

But  the  United  States  was  also  interested  in  the 
broader  development  of  the  Near  East,  since  it 
believed  "that  the  interests  of  world  peace"  called 
for  "every  possible  effort  to  create  conditions  of 
greater  calm  and  stability  in  the  Near  East."  In 
this  interest.  President  Eisenhower  announced  on 
October  16,  1953,  that  Eric  Johnston  was  being 
sent  to  the  Near  East  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  "to  explore 
with  the  governments  of  the  countries  of  that 
region  certain  steps  which  might  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  situa- 
tion in  the  region."  ™  Note  was  made  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Arab  refugees  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  disquiet  in  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  during  a  period  of  4  years,  the  United  States 
had  contributed  $153,513,000  to  aid  these  refugees. 
One  of  Mr.  Johnston's  major  purposes,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  "to  undertake  discussions  with 
certain  of  tlie  Arab  States  and  Israel,  looking  to 
the  mutual  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Jordan  River  Valley  on  a  regional  basis  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  area."  Mr. 
Johnston  was  to  make  known  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  regarding  "the  continuation  of  Near 
Eastern  tensions"  and  to  express  its  willingness 
"to  assist  in  every  practicable  way  in  reducing  the 
areas  of  controversy."  He  was  also  to  indicate 
"the  importance  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  a  regional  approach  to  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources"  which  "held  a 
promise  of  extensive  economic  improvement  in  the 
countries  concerned  through  the  development  of 
much  needed  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power 
and  through  the  creation  of  an  economic  base  on 
the  land  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Arab 
refugees."  The  President  was  convinced  that 
acceptance  of  such  a  comprehensive  progi'am 
"would  contribute  gi-eatly  to  stability  in  the  Near 


"  Ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  55. 

"  See  Bruce  McDaniel,  "Israel  and  U.S.  Aid,"  Depart- 
ment of  State  Field.  Reporter.  .Tuly-August  19.53  (D^ 
partment  of  State  publication  5106),  p.  6.  On  July  27, 
1953,  it  was  announced  that  Israel  had  joined  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency's  Contact  Clearing  House  Service,  which 
provides  for  a  two-way  exchange  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities (BtTLLETIN  of  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  211). 

™  BtTLLETIN  of  Oct.  26,  1952,  p.  553. 
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East  and  to  general  economic  progress  of  the 
region."  *" 

]\Ir.  Johnston,  who  reported  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  Dulles  following  his  return  from 
the  Near  East  on  November  17,  indicated  that  he 
had  not  expected  or  asked  for  decisions  at  this 
time  from  the  various  governments  concerned. 
He  stated  that  the  attitude  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered, nevertheless,  gave  him  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  serious  scrutiny,  the  Jordan  Valley 
project  would  commend  itself  to  the  states  con- 
cerned as  a  sound  and  constructive  approach  to 
some  of  the  most  critical  issues  contributing  to 
present  tensions  in  the  area.     He  felt  that — 

acceptance  of  the  proposals  by  the  Jordan  Valley  states 
would  not  only  go  far  toward  resolving  the  highly  con- 
troversial question  of  rights  to  the  vital  water  of  the  River 
Jordan,  but  clear  the  way  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  installations  to  provide  an  economic 
base  in  the  Jordan  Valley  for  upward  of  300,000  people. 
This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  settle  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Arab  refugees  now  living  on  international 
relief  rolls  in  the  Arab  countries  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Johnston  thought  the  United  Nations  could 
be  trusted  with  the  effective  execution  of  such  a 
project,  noting  that  each  country  could  undertake 
"unilateral  commitments  to  the  coordinating 
agency,  which  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
a  catalytic  agent."  *' 

South  AkUi — There  have  also  been  significant 
aid  programs  in  South  Asia,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  emergency  Export-Import  Bank  loan  of 
$1,500,000  to  Afghanistan,  announced  on  January 
8,  1953,  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment in  certain  critical  areas.*^ 

In  the  case  of  India,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  made  a  loan  of 
$31,500,000  on  December  18,  1952,  to  the  Indian 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  in  West  Bengal,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Indian  Government,  to  assist 
the  company  in  cari-ying  out  a  5-year  project  for 
increasing  blast  furnace  capacity  from  640,000  to 
1,400,000  tons  of  iron  and  for  raising  its  steel 
capacity  from  350,000  to  700,000  tons  per  year.^ 
Moreover,  on  December  30, 1952,  it  was  announced 
that  a  TcA  agreement  had  been  signed  to  provide 
for  an  American  contribution  of  $5,200,000,  to  be 
matched  by  an  Indian  equivalent  of  $3,129,000  for 
malaria  control.**    Contracts  were  signed  in  New 


'"Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  749.  See  also  Eric  John- 
ston, "Jordan  River  Valley  Development,"  ibid.,  Dec.  28, 
19.-i3,  p.  891. 

"  For  details  of  the  contemplated  project  see  The 
Vnifi.ed  Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  Region.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  under  direction  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority by  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Boston  (1953),  78  pp. 

"■  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1953,  p.  103. 

'^Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  54. 

'^  Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  55.  The  funds  were  to  be 
used  for  supply  of  4,000  tons  of  wettable  DDT,  2,250 
Hudson  sprayers,  4,500  stirrup  pumps,  75  motor-driven 
sprayer  units,  75  microscopes,  300  trucks,  75  jeeps,  and 
9  station  wagons. 
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Delhi  and  Lucknow  on  February  6,  1953,  -with 
Harold  T.  Smith,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
drilling  300  tube  wells  in  the  state  of  Pepsu,  255  in 
Punjab,  and  200  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  as  part  of  the 
2,000  wells  involved  in  the  Indo-American  Pro- 
L'ram.  The  tube  well  program,  for  which  $13,- 
700.000  of  United  States  funds  and  the  Indian 
(>quivalent  of  $9,300,000,  was  designed  to  achieve 
an  increase  in  India's  food  production  and  to  help 
overcome  its  food  deficit.*'' 

On  December  28  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration announced  another  agreement  with 
India  calling  for  expenditures  of  $20  million  and 
the  Indian  equivalent  of  $6,730,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  100  new  locomotives  and  5.000  new  freight 
cars,  in  the  interest  of  improving  India's  railroad 
system.  On  January  20, 1954,  the  Foa  announced 
that,  under  an  Indo-American  project,  India's 
farm-equipment  manufacturers,  railways,  and  con- 
struction industry  would  be  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  200,000  tons  of  steel  being  provided 
during  1954.  The  agreement  provided  for  $25,- 
500,000  in  U.S.  funds  to  finance  purchase  of  steel 
from  free-world  markets  otitside  India.*^* 

The  United  States  and  Pakistan,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  agreement  of  February  2, 1952,  signed 
an  agi'eement  on  April  1,  1953,  providing  for  an 
American  allotment  of  some  $12,254,000,  with  an 
equivalent  from  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time  proj- 
ects were  approved  for  the  utilization  of  $8,437,- 
500  of  these  funds  for  (1)  the  continuation  of  the 
Village  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development 
Program,  (2)  importation  of  fertilizer,  (3)  con- 
istruction  of  a  water  development  laboratory  at 
'Karachi,  (4)  construction  of  n  fertilizer  factory  at 
Karachi,  (5)  construction  of  an  irrigation  and 
ii'ihimation  dam  across  the  Bolan  River  at  Sibi 
(P)aluchistan).  and  (6)  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  fishing  facilities  at  Karachi.^ 

In  view  of  the  serious  wheat  problem,  a  number 
of  steps  were  taken  to  assist  Pakistan,  including 
the  sending  of  Dean  Harry  Reed  of  the  College  of 
Aei'iculture  at  Purdue  University  to  survey  the 
situation.  Following  an  intensive  study,  Dean 
Rf'od  reported  late  in  May  1953  that  the  most 
urgent  problem  was  that  of  assuring  food  during 
tlio  next  year.*''  To  help  meet  this  critical  situa- 
finn.  President  Eisenhower  advised  Congi-ess  on 
.Time  10,  1953,  that  the  people  of  Pakistan  were 
f.iced  with  famine  and  urged  that  1,000,000  tons 
of  wheat  be  sent  on  an  emergency  basis,  out  of 
stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Congress  acted  with  dispatch  and  the  legislation 
was  signed  on  June  25, 1953.  The  first  wheat  ship- 
ments reached  Karachi  less  than  a  month  later,  and 
by  November  25  some  350  tons  had  reached 
Pakistan.** 


'■  I1)i(l..  Feb.  16,  19ri3,  p.  266. 

"•  Ibid..  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  88 ;  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  156. 
"  Ihid.,  Apr.  13, 1952,  p.  531. 
"  Ihiil..  May  18,  19.')3,  p.  723 ;  June  8, 1953,  p.  SIS. 
"  Ihid.,  June  22,  19.53,  p.  889 ;  July  G,  1953,  p.  15 ;  Dec.  14, 
1953,  p.  822  :  S.  Doc.  2112 ;  Cong.  Rcc,  June  16,  p.  6831. 
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Africa — Both  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  have  re- 
ceived important  technical  cooperation  assistance 
from  the  United  States;  the  Liberian  program 
dates  back  to  the  war  years.  Under  the  general 
agreement  of  1950  a  Joint  Liberian-United  States 
Commission  for  Economic  Development  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  the  Liberian  Government  assigns 
approximately  20  percent  of  its  total  annual  reve- 
nue. Airfield  and  harbor  construction  have  been 
carried  out  and  economic  and  health  missions  have 
assisted  the  country.  *^ 

On  May  22,  1953,  an  agreement  was  signed  with 
Ethiopia  whereby  the  United  States  was  to  pro- 
vide equipment  and  training  for  the  Ethiopian 
armed  forces,  composed  of  some  20,000  men. 
Moreover,  by  1953,  the  United  States  had  con- 
tributed some  $2,000,000  in  technical  and  economic 
assistance  to  Ethiopia,  the  local  contribution  being 
some  $500,000,  with  the  American  staff  totaling 
some  (u  people.  Primarily  technical  assistance 
in  agriculture  has  been  involved,  one  agricultural 
secondarj^  school  having  been  opened  and  another 
planned.  The  Ethiopian  Government  plans  to 
spend  $5,000,000  on  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college. 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans 

Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  programs 
for  technical  and  economic  assistance,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  had  authorized  a 
number  of  loans  in  the  Near  East.  South  Asia, 
and  Africa  for  the  economic  develo])ment  of  coun- 
tries in  that  general  area.  By  July  1953,  these 
loans  were  substantially  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
p.  370.*' 

U.  S.  Support  for  U.  N.  Programs 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  also  continued 
its  support  to  the  United  Nations  programs  for 
technical  and  economic  assistance  during  1953. 
Ambassador  Lodge,'-*^  in  addressing  the  United  Na- 

"  See  Department  of  State  Field  Reporter  of  May-June 
1953  (Department  of  State  publication  .5028),  p.  21.  See 
also  Point  4  and  Liberia  (Department  of  State  publication 
4899).  Note  may  also  be  made  of  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  .$l'7,000,000  to  Portugal  for  railway  con- 
struction from  Khodesias  to  the  port  of  Lourengo  Marques 
in  Mozambique  (Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  223).  See 
al.so  in  general  Point  4  Profiles  (Department  of  State 
publication  48.59). 

"°  See  Jlrport-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  Sixteenth 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  January- 
Jniie  l!t5S.  Appendix  C.  It  may  be  notc<l  that  loans  in 
Africa  as  a  whole  totaled  $151,576,000  and  in  Asia  $529,- 
209.000. 

"  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  384.  For  brief  reviews 
of  the  U.N.  Programs  see  IJ.N.  docs.  A/2404,  Annnal 
Report  of  the  Secretarjl-Oenernl  on  the  Work  of  the  Or- 
ganisati4m,  1  Jiilii  1952-30  Jnne  JOB.I.  p.  97,  and  passim; 
A/24.30,  Report  of  the  Eeonomic  and  Social  Council  Cover- 
inrj  the  Period  from  2  Aunust  1952  to  5  Anaust  1953,  p.  62; 
E/23.53/Add/l  ( ST/ECA/,9/Add/l,  Review  of  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  Middle  East  1951-52,  p.  145  :  E/TAC/28, 
Technical  Assistance  Activities  under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme.   Status  Report  as  at  SO  November  1953,  69  pp. 
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Expobt-Import  Bank  Loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  AiRirA  1945-1953 


Country 

Date 

Amount 

Purpose 

Greece 

1/9/46 

9/11/45 

11/26/47 

10/6/50 

1/19/49 

10/26/49 

7/16/47 

1/3/46 
7/20/50 
1/22/49 

9/17/52 
6/10/46 
6/22/50 
4/27/49 
6/14/51 

$25,  000,  000 

3?,  094,  281 

25,  000,  000 
135,  000,  000 

7,  250,  000 

40,  000,  000 

21,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 

10,  350,  000 

U.  S.  products  and  services.     Some  $10,436,000  of  loan  cancelled  or 

expired;  about  $13,689,000  outstanding. 
Various  tvpes  of  industrial,  electrical  railwav,  port,  and  shipping 

Turkey   .   

Iran 

Israel -- 

equipment.     Some  $672,425  cancelled  or  expired. 

Cancelled  or  expired. 

Loans  for  agricultural  equipment,  transportation,  housing,  tele- 
communications, port  and  industrial  equipment.  About  $122,- 
000,000  outstanding. 

Equipment    for    fertilizer    and    chemical    industries.     $6,525,000, 

Egypt 

Saudi  Arabia.-   

Afghanistan 

outstanding. 

Products  and  services,  cement  plant  construction,  materials  and 
equipment.     Some  $25,000,000  cancelled  or  expired. 

U.  S.  equipmmt,  materials  and  services  for  canal  and  dam  construc- 
tion.    About  $17,500,000  outstanding. 

Wheat  purchases  in  United  States. 

Aircraft  and  spare  parts,  communications  equipment,  and  indus- 
trial machinery.     About  $613,900  outstanding. 

Iron  ore  production,  highway  improvement  and  construction, 
water  supply,  and  sewage  system.  About  $300,000,000  oiit- 
standing. 

Pakistan  _ 

Ethiopia 

Liberia 

Total 

$313,  694.  281 

tions  Teclinical  Assistance  Pledging  Conference 
on  February  26,  1953,  stated  that  the  progi'am 
could  be  "a  powerful  force  for  the  development  of 
latent  resources,  both  human  and  physical,"  and 
noted  that,  in  contrast  to  certain  governments 
■which  spoke  loudly  of  their  interest  in  under- 
developed countries,  but  did  nothing  about  it,  the 
United  States  for  some  25  years  had  participated 
in  bilateral  programs  of  assistance  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Nations  program  from  its 
inception.  Approximately  1,000  experts  from  the 
United  Nations  were  now  at  work,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  already  producing  results,  as  in  locust 
control  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  animal  diseases  had  de- 
prived millions  of  people  of  necessary  nutrition. 
Ambassador  Lodge  also  noted  that  "in  the  great 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  world,  exploration 
and  technical  operations"  were  "bringing  water 
to  the  surface  for  the  livelihood  of  countless  men, 
women,  and  children."  In  other  areas,  "swami^s, 
and  lowlands"  were  "being  drained  and  con- 
trolled— with  a  resulting  drop  in  malaria  and  a 
rise  in  food  production."  Moreover,  "extension 
programs"  were  "bringing  the  findings  of  agricul- 
tural science  to  the  individual  farmer  and  showing 
liim  how  to  init  them  to  work." 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Ambassador  Lodge, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  pledged — 

a  maximum  of  $14,708,750  to  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  for  the  calendar  year  1953  provided 
that  the  United  States  pledge  does  not  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  total  pledges  made  by  all  governments  for  this 
period. 

In  the  end  63  Governments  pledged  $20,863,575 
toward  the  goal  of  $25,000,000,  and,  at  60  percent 
of  the  total  pledges  at  the  Third  Technical  As- 
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sistance  Conference,  the  American  contribution 
would  total  $12,518,145.''= 

Henry  Ford  II  expressed  similar  sentiments  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  October  2,  1953,"^  when 
he  reaffirmed  the  America]!  belief  in  the  United 
Nations  program,  and  indicated  that  the  United 
States  had  carried  "a  major  share  of  the  burden, 
about  eight  times  more  than  the  next  largest  con- 
tributor." As  Mr.  Ford  stated,  the  United  States 
was  "not  interested  in  exploiting  anybody,"  but 
was  "interested  in  the  mutual  advantages  which 
flow  from  an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills,  goods, 
and  ideas  with  other  peoples.  This  is  neither  al- 
truism nor  imperialism — it  is  simply  enlightened 
self-interest."  He  believed  that  the  program's 
funds  should  be  concentrated  so  that  whatever  jobs 
were  undertaken  would  be  done  well,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  "concept  of  technical 
assistance"  could  "have  a  program  more  adequate 
to  its  needs,"  for  "technical  assistance"  was  "a 
solid  bridge  between  the  miseries  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  for  the  future." 

The  United  States  also  contributed  heavily  to 
the  capital  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  which  has  assisted  in 
financing  a  large  number  of  development  projects. 
By  June  30,  1953,  out  of  an  authorized  capital  of 
$10,000,000,000,  the  subscribed  capital  totaled 
$9,036,500,000.  The  total  paid-in  subscription  of 
the  United  States  totaled  $635,000,000  and  was 
available  to  the  Bank  for  lending  purposes.     By 


"  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16,  1953,  p.  422.  See  also  U.N.  doc. 
E/TAC/31,  Financial  Arrangements  ^or  the  Expanded 
Proriramme  of  Technical  Assistance. 

"Ihid.,  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  531;  U.N.  doc.  A/C/2/SR.252, 
p.  28. 
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September  4,  1953,  the  Bank  had  made  85  loans, 
(otaling  $1,033,618,464,  in  29  countries.    Among 


loans  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 
were  the  following :  ^ 


Country 

Bate 

Amount 

Pmpoge 

Ethiopia 

13/9/50  .- 
13/9/50  -. 

18/8/49... 
29/9/49... 
18/4/50... 
23/1/53... 

15/6/50... 
27/3/.52-.. 
13/6/.52... 
7/7/50..-. 
7/7/50  ... 
19/10/50.. 

$5,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 

34,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

18,  500,  000 

19,  500,  000 

12,  800,  000 
27,  200,  000 

3,  250,  000 
3,  900,  000 

12,  500,  000 
9,  000,  000 

Highway  rehabilitation 

India 

Foreign  exchange  for  Development  Bank 
Telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
Railway  rehabilitation 

India  (Guarantor) 

Agricultural  development 

Electric  power  development 

Electric  power,  flood  control,  irrigation 

Iraq .     

Construction  of  flood  control  project 

Pakistan 

Turkey     _ . . 

Railway  rehabilitation 
Agricultural  development 
Constructior  of  grain  storage  facilities 

Turkey  (Guarantor) 

Port  construction  and  development 

Foreign  exchange  for  development  of  private  industry 

Total  . 

$190,  150,  000 

But  the  United  States  has  also  contributed  in 
major  proportion  to  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  rendered  assistance  to  under- 
developed areas,  such  as  the  Fao,  Who,  and 
Unesco."^  This  was  also  true  of  Unicef,  which 
by  1951-1952  had  shifted  its  emphasis  from  Eu- 
rope to  underdeveloped  areas  to  such  an  extent 
that  88.4  percent  of  its  funds  went  to  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Latin  America. 
Congress  appropriated  $9,814,333  to  Unicef  in 
1953,  by  which  time  the  United  States  had  already 
contributed  some  $87,416,667  to  its  humanitarian 
work.  The  United  States  joined  with  other 
United  Nations  members  on  October  6,  1953  in 
placing  Unicef  on  a  permanent  basis.* 

Some  Summary  Observations 

Such  were  the  broad  and  complex,  as  well  as  the 
very  specific,  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  from  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  policies  developed  to  meet  them. 
That  they  could  not  be  met  by  arms  alone,  nor 
merely  by  political  alliances,  was  clear  from  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  statement  that  "we  nuist  recognize 
the  equal  dignity  of  all  men  and  find  a  way  to 
provide  opportunity  that  extends  from  the  most 

"  See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, Eighth  Annnnl  Report,  1952-1053  (Washing- 
ton, 1953),  OS  pp.;  iinpplemcnt  to  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report:  A  Siininidrjj  of  Dcrelopmrnts  in  the  Bank  from 
July  1  to  Scptemhcr  .},  1953  (Washington  1953),  4  pp. 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  54. 

■"For  UiNESco  assistance  programs,  see  Unesco  Official 
Bulletin  Vol.  V,  No.  5  (November  1953),  182. 

""Martha  M.  Eliot.  "The  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,"  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  288;  see  also  Mrs. 
Oswald  I!.  Lord's  statement  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  in  support  of 
continuation  of  Unicef  on  a  permanent  basis,  ihid.,  Oct. 
19, 19.53,  p.  5.53.  The  1953  budgets  for  eight  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  were  as  follows:  Ilo,  .'f!6,223,3GS ;  Fao, 
$5,250,000;  Unesco,  .$8,528,482;  Icao,  ,$2,817,167:  'Who, 
$8,485,095;  Upu,  .$390,300;  Itu,  $1,304,319;  Wmo,  $359,881. 
The  net  budgets  of  these  agencies  totaled  $33,358,012.  For 
an  excellent  summary  review  of  their  work  see  United 
Nations  Bulletin  of  Jan.  15,  1954,  p.  72. 


fortunate  to  the  least  fortunate  among  us."  ^  Vice 
President  Nixon  expressed  the  same  fundamental 
when,  following  his  extensive  visit  to  the  Far  East, 
South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  he  indicated  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  wanted 
independence,  economic  progress,  and  peace,  along 
with  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  culture,  religion 
and  economic  systems — in  other  words,  a  ''funda- 
mental recognition  of  their  equal  dignity  as 
human  beings."  Mr.  Nixon  thought  it  essential 
that,  "by  deed  and  word  and  thought,"  the  Ameri- 
can people  prove  that  their  ideals  of  tolerance, 
liberty,  and  equal  rights  were  a  living  reality, 
noting  that  every  American  citizen  could  con- 
tribute toward  "creating  a  better  understanding  of 
American  ideals  abroad  by  practicing  and  tlunk- 
ing  tolerance  and  respect  "for  human  rights  every 
day  of  the  year."'^  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January'  7,  1954, 
President  Eisenhower  sketched  out  a  broad  and 
balanced  policy  for  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  in  which"  he  bespoke  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining technical  assistance  and  declared:^ 

"In  South  Asiaj  profound  changes  are  talcing 
place  in  free  nations  which  are  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  progress  through  democratic  meth- 
ods. They  provide  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the 
dictatorial  methods  and  backward  course  of  events 
in  Communist  China.  In  these  continuing  efforts, 
the  free  peoples  of  South  Asia  can  be  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  and  serious 
problems  exist,  we  will  show  sympathetic  and  im- 
partial friendship." 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
East,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 

"'  Address  of  Nov.  IS,  1953,  before  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Bulletin  of  Nov. 
30, 1953,  p.  742). 

"Ihid..  Jan.  4,  19.54,  p.  13. 

°°  Ihiit.,  Jan.  18,  1954,  p.  7G. 
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The  Right  to  Freedom  and  Self-Determination 


l)y  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  V.N.  Commission  on  Human  Eights ' 


It  is  nice  to  be  back  bere  again.  When  my  bus- 
band  and  I  were  here  several  years  ago,  we  liked 
it  so  much  that  we  were  determined  to  come  back 
at  the  first  opportunity,  but  I  little  thought  we 
would  be  back  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  feel 
very  humble  and  very  shy  before  such  a  distin- 
guished group,  and  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a 
great  honor  to  address  you. 

The  hospitality  you  have  shown  us  already  in 
the  short  time  we  have  been  here  is  a  worldwide 
tradition.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  the  west  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  and  his  descendants  brought 
to  you  the  culture  of  Spain.  As  your  Governor 
has  so  well  said,  being  on  the  frontier  of  two  great 
cultures  has  given  you  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  destiny  different  from  and  better  than  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

In  July  1952  we  formalized  a  new  relationship 
between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.^  This  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  political  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  This  places  Puerto 
Rico  as  an  important  link  in  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  Latin  American 
friends.  It  places  you  in  a  favored  position  to 
interpret  to  the  world  the  meaning  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Nearly  a  century  ago  he  spoke  these  solemn  words 
of  dedication:  "Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
Continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  These  statements  are  basic  to  the 
conception  of  human  rights.  Human  rights  are 
also  most  important  on  the  international  scene. 
Not  only  do  we  all  wish  to  persuade  people  against 
communism^and  of  course  we  have  constant 
vigorous  running  battles  to  acliieve  that — but  we 


'  Address  made  on  Feb.  12  at  San  Juan  before  a  Joint 
Session  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislative  Assembly. 

°  For  a  statement  by  President  Truman  regarding  the 
new  relationship,  see  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1952,  p.  91. 
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want  to  spread  wide  around  the  world  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual,  a  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  ability  to  shape  his 
own  future.  We  want  the  business  interests  of  all 
countries  to  understand  the  merits  and  the  methods 
of  operation  of  the  free-enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem— the  unparalleled  driving  force  of  individual 
initiative  which  has  made  our  countries  great. 
You  have  done  this  and  yovtr  great  Governor  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  endeavor.  You  have 
diversified  your  economic  life  from  a  primarily 
agricultural  community  through  infant  industry 
laws  whereby  private  industries  can  be  attracted 
to  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  this  has  resulted  in  a  phe- 
nomenal development  marked  by  the  addition  of 
hundreds  of  private  industries. 

Right  to  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  assembly,  all  these  are 
channels  tlirough  which  the  common  everyday  citi- 
zens seek  and  receive  information  about  their  work 
and  about  new  methods  of  work;  about  their  liv- 
ing conditions,  good  or  bad,  and  the  reasons  for 
them ;  about  their  local  officials,  their  state  gov- 
ernments, and  their  national  government.  When- 
ever any  of  these  channels  are  blocked,  whenever 
free  speech  or  free  press  is  inhibited,  whether  by 
law  or  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  dictator  or  by 
fear  generated  by  groups  of  intolerant  wealthy 
people — whenever  these  things  happen  the  deci- 
sions of  our  society  are  warped,  are  misshapen, 
and  the  common  good  suffers.  Our  national  secu- 
rity then  is  actually  threatened. 

When  the  President  called  on  me  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  on  Human  Riglits,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  I  accepted,  but  uppermost  was 
my  personal  conviction  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant todajr  than  safeguarding  these  rights. 
I  follow  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
field  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  find  it  a 
great  privilege  to  do  what  I  am  doing.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  human  rights,  like  our 
approach  to  other  problems  in  the  United  Nations, 
should  be  that  no  nation  is  perfect  and  that  there 
is  room  everywhere  for  improvement. 
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Effectiveness  of  Operation  "Boot  Strap" 

I  look  back  on  my  early  days  as  a  volunteer 
social  worker  and  I  recall  the  poverty,  the  misery, 
and  the  ignorance  in  some  of  the  areas  where  I 
worked.  But  I  am  equally  conscious  of  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made,  not  only  in 
those  areas  but  all  through  the  world.  Both 
Columbus  and  Lincoln  today  wovdd  praise  and 
marvel  at  the  advances  you  have  made.  They 
would  join,  I  am  sure,  with  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  tremendous  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional advance  that  you  have  made  in  recent  years. 
We  all  know  this  came  about  in  large  measure  as 
a  result  of  the  wise  use  which  you  have  made  of 
the  initial  help  which  we  were  able  to  give  and 
upon  which,  on  your  own  initiative,  you  have 
developed  local  education  and  leadership,  all  of 
which  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  opera- 
tion Boot  Strap. 

As  your  Governor  has  said :  "By  these  operations 
we  are  improving  man's  stay  on  earth — not  only 
the  making  of  a  better  living  for  man  but  more 
important  the  making  of  a  better  life." 

Let  us  for  a  minute  now  discuss  the  last  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Con- 
tributing in  a  distinguished  way  to  this  last  session 
was  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern.  He  performed  a  great 
service  on  the  U.  S.  delegation  where  he  was 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  when  tlie  Puei-to 
Rican  item  was  discussed  in  Committee  IV  of  the 
Lieneral  Assembly.^  My  assignments  at  the  last 
General  Assembly  were  concerned  mostly  with  the 
work  in  the  social  and  humanitarian  field,  but  I 
also  was  very  much  interested  in  the  United  Na- 
tions technical  assistance  program — which  re- 
sembles a  great  deal  the  point  i  program — pro- 
grams which  do  not  make  the  headlines,  as  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  getting  off  and  on  a  boat  usually  makes 
X  headline,  but  programs  which  are  really  helping 
to  wipe  out  the  root  causes  of  war  and  communism. 

Henry  Ford  II,  who  served  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
ion  and  served  in  a  I'emarkable  way — I  wish  you 
ould  have  heard  his  remarks  one  day  in  Commit- 
tee II,  when  the  Russian  delegate  said  that  the 
United  States  was  doomed  to  an  economic  depres- 
sion— was  talking  about  the  so-called  democracy 
in  the  capitalistic  country.  Henry  Ford  said  he 
wouldn't  speak  for  all  the  businessmen  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  could  speak  for  the  automo- 
oile  manufacturers,  and  he  knew  they  were  going 
to  have  a  big  year;  and  he  said:  "The  Russian 
delegate  points  out  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
very  bad  way  financially,  but,"  said  Henry  Ford, 
'I  have  just  been  in  another  Committee  where  the 
budget  is  being  discussed,  and  all  countries  are 
igreeing  that  the  United  States  share  of  the  budget 
should  be  lowered  and  Russia's  share  should 
36  lifted;  and,"  said  Henry  Ford,  "the  Russian 


delegate  has  just  pointed  out  in  that  Committee 
that  Russia  is  so  badly  off  and  the  United  States 
is  so  well  off  they  don't  think  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  budget."  Henry  Ford  made  this 
remark  in  handling  this  program  in  that  Commit- 
tee :  "We  all  recognize  that  the  continued  existence 
of  very  low  living  standards  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  is  unhealthy.  We  know  that  the  existence 
of  vast  depressed  areas  is  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
whole  world  economy.  The  American  people, 
who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  economy,  have  a  real  stake  in  the 
development  of  similar  situations  abroad.  We  are 
not  interested  in  exploiting  anyone.  We  are  in- 
terested in  the  mutual  advantages  which  flow  from 
an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills,  goods,  and  ideas 
with  other  jieoples.    This  is  neither  altruism  nor 


imperialism — it     is 
interest." 


simply     enlightened     self- 


'  For  text  of  his  statement,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  798. 
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Technical  Assistance  Programs 

We  cannot  speak  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams without  referring  to  Dr.  Rafael  Pico, 
Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Planning  Board, 
who  is  now  in  India  as  an  expert  adviser  attending 
the  United  Nations  International  Seminar  being 
held  in  New  Delhi.  A  great  humanitarian,  he  is 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  one 
project  that  the  United  Nations  program  is  carry- 
ing forward.  Cha-Choeng-Sao,  about  60  miles 
from  Bangkok,  is  the  site  of  an  old  Buddhist  mon- 
astery. In  Thailand,  teaching  has  been,  and  is, 
the  traditional  function  of  the  priests.  That  per- 
haps may  be  why  they  selected  the  temple  for  the 
experts  from  many  countries  to  work  on  this,  to 
mix  and  mingle  with  the  yellow-robed  priests, 
working  to  the  tinkle  of  temple  bells  on  this  project 
in  Thailand. 

Their  goal  is  the  reformation  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  in  Thailand,  and  the  team  working 
in  Thailand  includes  a  New  Zealand  expert  in 
fundamental  education,  a  primary  school  special- 
ist from  Denmark,  a  specialist  in  language  teach- 
ing, a  vocational  training  expert  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  science  teacher  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  other  experts  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  two  from  Norway — the  United  Nations 
in  miniature. 

In  addition  specialists  from  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
are  working  on  the  project,  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram with  the  practical  life  of  the  people,  carry- 
ing the  fight  on  ignorance  into  the  fight  on  hunger 
and  disease. 

"\^Tien  we  speak  of  these  United  Nations  pro- 
grams helping  people  to  help  themselves — these 
pilot  projects — let's  not  forget  your  programs 
here.     For  example,  your  program  in  aided  self- 
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help  housing,  whereby  self-help  housing,  weather- 
proof, termite-proof,  hurricane-proof  houses  can 
be  built  for  nominal  amounts  through  the  method 
of  aided  self-help — a  program  which  has  attracted 
wide  interest  not  only  in  neighboring  countries 
but  throughout  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  enough  for  all  of  us  to  work  to  improve 
economic,  health,  and  welfare  conditions.  We 
must  all  work  toward  helping  countries  achieve 
those  human  rights  we  take  for  granted. 

The  progress  made  in  spreading  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  freedom  to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
considerable,  and  one  of  the  foremost  examples 
has  been  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Eights  which  incorporates  a  good  deal  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  newly  formed  coun- 
tries, such  as  Indonesia,  such  as  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  Japan. 

Spiritual  Afflnity  Between  Free  Nations 

Spiritually  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
free  nations.  It  goes  deep.  It  is  the  one  bond  that 
cannot  be  severed.  It  rises  above  the  frustrations 
of  surface  differences.  It  rises  above  personalities 
which,  in  free  nations,  are  important.  That  is  our 
bond,  our  mutiuil  devotion  to  freedom  and  our 
respect  for  the  individual.  Working  together  in 
the  United  Nations  that  bond  has  become  in- 
creasingly strong. 

Now,  I  think  our  foreign  policy  must  concern 
itself  with  global  military  security,  but  military 
security  is  not  enough.  Our  bases  would  rest  on 
treacherous  sands  if  our  policy  were  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  great  forces  which  animate 
men.  We  must  be  concerned  with  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  peoples.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned with  advancing  freedom  and  opposing 
tyranny.  Our  policy  must  carry  a  moral  weight 
which  derives  from  spiritual  strength.  We  must 
have  peace  without  bankruptcy.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  helping  to  build  a  foundation  of  peace  at 
the  price  we  can  pay.  You  are  helping  to  promote 
this  foreign  policy,  especially  with  our  Caribbean 
neighbors,  through  the  Central  Vocational  Train- 
ing School  which  has  carried  on  the  scholarship 
program,  with  students  from  the  Caribbean  area 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  providing  corps  of 
young  people  trained  in  vocational  arts  so  greatly 
needed  to  improve  conditions  in  all  of  these 
countries. 


May  I  close  by  reaffirming  what  your  Gov- 
ernor— your  great  leader — has  said.  You  are  ap- 
proaching your  multitudinous  problems  with 
courage  born  of  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
traveled  far  on  a  rocky  road ;  as  he  further  said : 
"We  face  that  futui'e  with  the  faith  that  man  can 
and  does  rise  above  the  pettiness  of  social  position, 
racial  differences,  and  local  and  personal  economic 
interests  to  work  for  the  connnon  good." 

We  believe  that  not  only  Columbus  would  un- 
derstand; we  believe  that  all  Americans  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South  of  Puerto  Rico,  represent- 
ing the  two  great  cultures  that  meet  and  grow 
friendly  in  Puerto  Rico — trail  blazers  both  in  their 
different  ways — will  also  understand. 

The  necessity  for  developing  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship based  on  freedom  was  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  message  which  I  carried 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission : 

"People  everywhere  are  seeking  freedom — free- 
dom to  live,  freedom  from  arbitrary  restraint, 
freedom  to  tliink  and  speak  as  they  wish,  freedom 
to  seek  and  find  the  truth.  We  must  press  ahead 
to  broaden  the  areas  of  freedom.  The  United 
States  is  convinced  that  freedom  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  to  the  achievement  of  a  stable 
peace."  * 


iiiti 


Resignations 

On  February  25  President  Eisenhower  accepted  th* 
resiirnation  of  Donold  I!.  Lourie  as  Under  Secretary  o- 
State  for  Administration.  The  effective  date  of  the  resig 
nation  is  Marcli  5.  For  the  texts  of  Mr.  Lourie's  letter  o 
resignation  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White  Housi 
press  release  dated  February  25. 


Appointments 


i 


Charles  F.  Baldwin  as  Economic  Coordinator  for  th 
Par  East,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effectlv 
March  1  (press  release  86). 


*  Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  580. 
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A  new  volume  in  the  series  .  .  .  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  the  basic  source  of  informa- 
tion on  U.S.  diplomatic  history 

7936,  Volume  III,  The  Near  East  and  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  released  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States,  1936,  Volume  III, 
The  Near  East  and  Africa.  This  volume  has  sections 
dealing  with  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Morocco,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and 
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The  Spirit  of  Inter- American  Unity 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles'^ 


I  am  happy  to  be  attending  this  Tenth  Inter- 
American  Conference.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  ever  since  becoming  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  recent  Four  Power  Conference 
at  Berlin  was,  at  my  request,  arranged  to  conclude 
so  as  to  make  possible  my  presence  here.  I 
wanted  to  be  here  because  in  my  opinion  this  Con- 
ference reflects  the  finest  traditions  of  foreign 
policy.  It  produces  solidarity  among  many  na- 
tions on  a  basis  of  sovereign  equality.  That  rela- 
tionship has  been  tried  and  tested  for  many  years. 
It  survives  as  an  example  which  others  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

At  Berlin  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  this  unity  of  the  American  states.  Mr. 
Molotov  proposed  that  it  should  be  copied  in 
Europe.  He  produced  a  draft  of  a  European 
security  pact  ^  which  he  claimed  was  modeled  on 
our  inter-American  treaty  made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1947. 

As  I  read  his  draft  I  saw  that  many  words  were 
indeed  taken  from  our  treaty.  However,  I  said 
to  Mr.  Molotov  that  he  could  never  reproduce  in 
Europe  what  we  had  in  the  Americas  merely  by 
copying  words.  I  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Preamble  of  the  Eio  Pact  which  proclaims  that 
"peace  is  founded  on  justice  and  moral  order  and, 
consequently,  on  the  international  recognition  and 
protection  of  human  rights  and  freedoms."  I 
said  that  whenever  the  Soviet  Union  made  such 
words  a  living  reality  then  indeed  much  could  be 
done  to  end  the  era  of  danger  in  which  we  live. 

The  fact  is  that  Soviet  communism  stands  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  values  upon  which  our  fra- 
ternal association  is  based.  It  denies  the  very 
existence  of  justice  and  of  a  moral  law.  It  be- 
lieves that  peace  is  not  founded  on  righteousness 
but  on  power.  It  does  not  believe  in  law  as  a 
shield  which  protects  all,  whatever  be  their  status, 
but  rather  that  law  is  the  means  whereby  those  in 

'Made  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  Mar.  4   (press  re- 
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power  liquidate  their  enemies.  It  does  not  believe 
in  human  rights  and  freedoms  but  rather  that 
human  beings  are  designed  to  serve  their  masters 
and  to  create  the  means  of  extending  their  masters' 
power.  It  is  a  mockery  for  those  who  hold  these 
beliefs  to  pretend  that  they  can  reproduce  on  a 
European  basis  that  which  we  have  joined  to 
create  here  on  an  American  basis. 

The  death  of  Stalin  has  brought  no  basic  change 
in  Soviet  policy.  It  remains  expansive  not  merely 
out  of  greed  but  because  it  fears  freedom.  That 
was  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. We  discussed  with  Mr.  Molotov  time 
after  time,  both  in  formal  meetings  and  privately, 
the  granting  of  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  East 
Germany  and  Austria.  Mr.  Molotov  said,  and  I 
believe  he  said  with  conviction,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not  tolerate  an  extension  of 
freedom  because  it  feared  that  freedom  might  be 
abused. 

To  Soviet  Communists,  freedom  is  frightening. 
To  them  it  is  inconsistent  with  order.  Also  they 
know  that  freedom  is  contagious.  That  is  why 
they  feel  that  they  will  not  be  safe  until  they 
have  liquidated  freedom  as  a  major  force  in 
world  affairs. 


The  Threat  to  the  Americas 

We  here  in  the  Americas  are  not  immune  from 
that  threat  of  Soviet  communism.  There  is  not 
a  single  country  in  this  hemisphere  which  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  apparatus  of  international 
communism,  acting  under  orders  from  Moscow. 
No  one  of  us  knows  fully  the  extent  of  that  con- 
spiracy. From  time  to  time  small  parts  are  de- 
tected and  exposed. 

The  earliest  postwar  exposure  of  major  impor- 
tance was  made  in  Canada  by  a  Eoyal  commis- 
sion. It  showed  how  Communist  efforts  directed 
from  Moscow  had  drawn  many  well  intentioned 
persons  into  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  free 
Government  of  Canada.     In  the  United  States 
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there  has  been  a  succession  of  exposures  and  judi- 
cial convictions  whicli  prove  that  international 
communism  plots  against  our  form  of  government. 
I  venture  to  say  that  every  delegate  here  knows 
of  similar  activities  within  his  own  country  which 
are  being  conducted  from  Moscow  or  way  stations. 

This  Communist  conspiracy  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Its  agents  oijerate  under  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  acting  as 
the  self-proclaimed  "General  Staff  of  the  World 
Proletariat."  The  agents  themselves,  in  order  to 
gain  a  following,  pretend  to  be  reformists  seeking 
to  eradicate  the  evils  which  exist  in  any  society. 

None  of  us  want  to  be  maneuvered  into  the  posi- 
tion of  defending  whatever  Communists  attack. 
We  do  not  carry  on  political  warfare  against  ideas 
or  ideals.  But  equally  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  international  conspiracy  I  describe 
has  in  15  years  been  primarily  responsible  for 
turning  what  were  15  independent  nations  into 
Soviet  colonies,  and  they  would  if  they  could 
duplicate  that  performance  here. 

In  the  past  century  battleships  were  the  symbol 
of  aggression  against  the  hemisphei-e.  Today  the 
apparatus  of  an  alien  political  party  endangers 
the  independence  and  solidarity  of  the  Americas. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  independence  of  our 
countries  we  have  all  stood  resolutely  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  hemisphere.  We  have  seen  that 
that  integrity  would  be  endangered  unless  we  stood 
resolutely  against  any  enlargement  here  of  the 
colonial  domain  of  the  European  powers.  We 
have  made  our  position  in  this  matter  so  clear  that 
it  is  known  to  and  accepted  by  all  the  world. 
What  was  a  great  danger  has  thus  receded. 

We  have  not  made  it  equally  clear  that  the  in- 
tegi'ity  of  this  hemisphere  and  the  peace,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  us  all  may  be  endangered  by 
political  penetration  from  without  and  that  we 
stand  resolutely  and  unitedly  against  that  form  of 
danger.  Because  our  position  has  not  been  made 
clear,  the  danger  mounts.  I  believe  that  it  is  tinie 
to  make  it  clear  with  finality  that  we  see  that  alien 
despotism  is  hostile  to  our  ideals,  that  we  unitedly 
deny  it  the  right  to  prey  upon  our  hemisphere,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  heed  our  warning  and  keep  away 
we  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  situation  that  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  America. 

What  I  suggest  does  not  involve  any  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  American  Ee- 
public.  There  is  ample  room  for  natural  dif- 
ferences and  for  tolerances  between  the  political 
institutions  of  the  different  American  states.  But 
there  is  no  place  here  for  political  institutions 
which  serve  alien  masters.  I  hope  that  we  can 
agree  to  make  that  clear. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  in  other  lands  who 
will  not  like  that.  Pravda,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  at  Moscow,  carried 
an  important  editorial  on  March  2  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  us  here.  It  protested  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  Inter-American  Conference 
might  adopt  an  anti-Communist  resolution.     I 
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suggest  that  rather  than  listen  to  those  words  we 
listen  to  the  words  of  Simon  Bolivar,  in  whose 
birthplace  we  meet.  He  symbolizes  the  independ- 
ence to  which  we  all  are  dedicated.  Addressing 
the  Congress  of  our  host  nation  more  than  a  cen- 
tui-y  ago,  he  said,  "Slavery  is  the  offspring  of  dark- 
ness; an  ignorant  people  is  a  blind  tool,  turned 
to  its  own  destruction;  ambition  and  intrigue  ex- 
ploit the  credulity  of  men  foreign  to  all  political, 
economic  or  civil  knowledge;  mere  illusions  are 
accepted  as  reality,  licenses  taken  as  liberty, 
treachery  for  patriotism,  revenge  for  justice." 

This  Conference  has  been  shocked  by  the  das- 
tardly attack  on  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  by  those  who  professed  to  be  "patriots." 
They  may  not  themselves  be  Communists.  But 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  inflammatory  in- 
fluence of  communism,  which  avowedly  uses  ex- 
treme nationalism  as  one  of  its  tools.  "Wliat  they 
did  is  precisely  in  the  Soviet  Communist  pattern. 
It  should  harden  our  resolve  to  be  alert  to  danger 
and  to  detect  and  thwart  the  plotting  of  those  who 
in  the  name  of  "nationalism"  and  "patriotism" 
do  what  in  fact  destroys  liberty  and  turns  men 
and  nations  into  slaves. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  freedom 
and  independence  which  we  all  covet,  and  which 
we  are  resolved  to  preserve,  is  based  not  only  on 
political  and  moral  considerations  but  also  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being.  The  United  States 
Government  is  confident  of  its  ability  to  maintain 
the  health  and  vigor  of  its  own  national  economy. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  recent  economic  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  said  that  "the  arsenal  of 
weapons  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
maintaining  economic  stability  is  formidable." 


The  Economic  Problem 

This  is  important  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
also  for  others.  A  high  level  of  economic  activity 
within  the  United  States  creates  a  demand  for  im- 
ports and  ])rovides  the  means  for  continued  eco- 
nomic development  in  this  hemisphere  and  else- 
where. It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  and  properly  a  fact 
that  no  government  operates  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  other  peoples.  The  first  responsibility 
of  every  government  is  to  its  own  people,  for  whom 
it  acts  in  a  trustee  capacity.  Nevertheless  it  is 
also  true  that  no  government  adequately  serves 
its  own  people  unless  it  also  is  concerned  with 
well-being  in  other  countries. 

Nations  generally  have  it  within  their  own 
power  to  do  most  of  what  is  required  for  decent 
and  healthy  social  conditions  for  their  people. 
The  task  is  thus  primarily  a  domestic  one.  But 
there  is  need  for  international  conditions  which 
facilitate  a  mutually  advantageous  exchange  of 
goods  and  a  mutually  advantageous  flow  of  capital 
from  the  more  developed  countries  to  the  countries 
which  are  less  developed.  That  is  for  aU  a  matter 
of  enlightened  self-interest. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  President  Eisenhower  sees 
as  clearly  as  any  living  jDerson  that  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  is  related  to  that  of  others. 
When  last  year  our  President  asked  his  brother  to 
visit  the  South  American  countries  it  was  prima- 
rily that  this  message  might  be  brought  to  you  in 
a  manner  so  authentic  that  no  one  could  doubt  it. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower's  report  ^  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Government  De- 
partments with  a  request  that  they  do  all  within 
their  power  to  carry  out  its  reconnnendations. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  tliis  respect  and 
more  is  in  prospect.  For  example,  the  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  the  Randall  Com- 
mission, has  made  specific  recommendations  * 
Avliich  would  give  effect  to  that  part  of  the  report 
which  stressed  the  importance  of  stabilizing  the 
rules  of  international  trade.  Also,  funds  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cultural  cooperation  are  be- 
ing increased.  The  latter  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  Dr.  Eisenhowers  recommendation 
for  "strengthening  efforts  to  increase  intercultural 
understanding  as  the  foundation  of  mutually 
advantageous  cooperation  in  all  relevant  areas." 

There  are  five  specific  matters  which  I  might 
mention  at  this  time. 


COFFEE 

1.  First  let  me  speak  about  coffee.  I  know  that 
it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  prices  should 
be  so  high  as  to  discourage  consumption  and  build 
up  habits  of  drinking  other  beverages.  Present 
prices  are,  I  believe,  primarily  due  to  natural 
causes  beyond  human  control.  Possibly  to  some 
extent  natural  conditions  are  aggravated  by  arti- 
ficial trading  on  United  States  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

But  that  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  produc- 
ers. We  are  looking  into  that  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  sure  that  all  will  welcome  any  relief 
that  can  he  found  in  that  quarter.  The  consumers 
of  the  United  States  do  not  like  it  when  prices  go 
up  just  as  you  do  not  like  it  when  prices  of  your 
exported  commodities  go  down.  We  accept  it  that 
in  a  free  system  there  are  bound  to  be  fluctuations 
in  both  directions.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
is  no  plan  afoot  to  attempt  to  deal  ar'bitrarily  with 
the  problem  of  prices  by  imposing  some  artificial 
price  ceiling. 

IWOOL 

2.  Another  matter  which  I  know  concerns  you 
lis  that  of  wool.  The  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  recommended  to  the  President  an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  on  wool.  The  President,  liow- 
ever,  has  another  plan  which  he  has  submitted  to 
Congress  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  adequately  sup- 
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port  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  with- 
out imposing  increased  duties  on  imported  wool. 
The  President  told  me  last  week  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  acting  favorably  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendation,  pending  congressional 
consideration  of  liis  own  proposal.' 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

3.  There  has  been  some  speculation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  some  of  our  governmental 
policies,  principally  with  respect  to  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Program  and  tlie  activity  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  We  in  the  United  States  con- 
sider that  the  Teclinical  Cooperation  Program  is 
an  important  way  of  bettering  conditions  of  living 
elsewhere.  It  spreads  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
is  the  great  liberator.  The  Technical  Cooperation 
Program  operates  on  a  modest  basis  with  more 
dependence  on  quality  than  quantity.  The  qual- 
ity of  its  work  has,  I  believe,  improved  with 
experience. 

In  Latin  America  the  evidence  is  that  tliis  fact 
is  accepted  by  the  governments  concerned,  which 
have  multiplied  their  own  financial  support  of 
this  program  and  taken  over  projects  for  further 
independent  development.  In  such  fields  as 
public  health  and  agriculture  we  can  all  feel  a 
real  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  these  co- 
operative efforts  have  assisted  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  basis  for  economic  development 
by  providing  more  and  better  food  for  a  more 
healthy  population.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  firmly  supports  the  continuance  of 
our  bilateral  technical  assistance  programs  as  well 
as  the  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Much  important  work  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  agriculture  is  done  by  private  organi- 
zations, as,  for  example,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. It  has  made  an  immense  contribution  of 
technical  knowledge  which  has  assisted  Latin 
American  Governments  in  stamping  out  many 
forms  of  disease.  It  is  assisting  in  promoting 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment encourages  these  private  efforts.  But 
also  it  intends  at  a  governmental  level  to  supple- 
ment them. 


CAPITAL  FLOW 

4.  The  United  States  was  developed  with  the 
help  of  private  foreign  capital,  and  it  would  like 
to  see  its  own  capital  now  help  to  develop  the  great 
resources  of  other  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
There  exists  in  the  United  States  ample  capital 
which  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  its 
development  function  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad. 

The  spectacular  development  of  Canada  dur- 
ing this  century  has  been  primarily  due  to  cooper- 

'  See  p.  393. 
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ation  between  the  private  investors  of  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Canada.  Approximately  5 
billion  dollars  of  private  United  States  capital 
have  been  invested  in  Canada  and  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  producing  for  Canada 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world. 

We  can  see  liere  in  our  host  country  the  results 
of  international  cooperation.  No  one  who  has 
spent  even  a  few  days  in  this  great  and  growing 
city  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  atmosphere 
of  creative  vitality.  I  am  told  that  nearly  2  bil- 
lion dollars  of  private  foreign  capital  have  come 
to  Venezuela  on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis. 

The  results  are  open  for  anyone  to  see.  There 
are  other  countries  into  which  substantial  United 
States  capital  has  also  flowed.  The  total  of  United 
States  private  direct  investments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica amounts,  I  believe,  to  about  6  billion  dollars. 
This  is  a  large  figure,  particularly  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  domestic  capital  always  provides  the 

f -eater  part  of  any  country's  financing.  Indeed, 
understand  that  over  90  percent  of  the  total  in- 
vestment undertaken  in  Latin  America  is  now  de- 
rived from  domestic  sources,  a  happy  augury  of  the 
growing  strength  of  this  great  area. 

Some  countries  have  seen  fit  to  put  artificial 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  the  normal 
and  natural  flow  of  capital  between  highly  de- 
veloped and  less  developed  countries.  That  is, 
of  course,  their  privilege.  In  these  matters  every 
nation  is  sovereign. 

Tlie  United  States  Government  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  or  intention  to  extort  for  its  peo- 
ple opportunities  which  are  not  freely  accorded. 
We  would,  however,  like  to  see  the  economies  of 
our  American  friends  and  neighbors  more  vigor- 
ous than  in  some  cases  they  are.  We  would  like 
to  see  living  standards  raised,  employment  in- 
creased, and  wages  such  as  to  provide  the  workers 
with  greater  rewards.  For  these  reasons  we  hope 
that  no  countiy  will  impose  restrictions  which  un- 
necessarily inhibit  cooperation  for  development. 

In  the  United  States  private  capital  and  free 
enterprise  constitute  the  gi-eat  source  of  our  own 
economic  well-being.  That  is  a  source  which  we 
do  not  try  to  keep  at  home.  It  is  free  to  go  abroad, 
and  we  welcome  its  international  activities.  In- 
deed, President  Eisenliower  in  his  recent  Budget 
Message  to  the  Congress  recommended  certain 
modifications  in  our  tax  laws  which  will  encour- 
age our  capital  and  business  people  to  work  abroad. 
However,  private  capital  cannot  be  driven.  It 
has  to  be  attracted.  Therefore,  the  decision  rests 
with  you. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

5.  There  are  some  development  projects  which 
may  not  be  suitable  for  or  attractive  to  private 
capital,  domestic  or  foreign.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  which 
most  of  us  hire  participated  in  establishing  and  to 
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which  the  United  States  has  made  important 
capital  contributions,  is  the  primary  instrument 
through  which  the  free  world  can  cooperate  in  the 
public  financing  of  economic  development. 

We  have  also  in  the  United  States  in  the  public 
financing  field  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  na- 
tional institution  of  my  own  Government.  One 
important  function  of  this  institution  will  con- 
tinue to  be  that  of  affording  export  credits  either 
through  direct  loans  or  guarantees. 

There  has  been  speculation  as  to  whether  this 
bank  has  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  economic 
development.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  clarify  this 
matter.  The  Export-Import  Bank  will  consider 
on  their  merits  applications  for  the  financing  of 
development  projects  which  are  not  being  made  by 
the  International  Bank  and  which  are  in  our  com- 
mon interest,  are  economically  sound,  are  within 
the  capacity  of  the  prospective  borrower  to  repay 
and  within  the  prudent  loaning  capacity  of  the 
bank. 


Spiritual  Unity 

I  have  spoken  of  political  and  economic  matters. 
Let  me  in  conclusion  speak  of  what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  that  is,  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation in  spiritual  and  cultural  matters. 

It  has  been  my  happy  experience  to  have  been 
associated  many  times  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  at  such  gatherings 
as  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Also  I 
recall  gratefully  the  coopei'ation  of  the  American 
Republics  at  the  two  San  Francisco  Conferences — 
that  of  1945,  which  drafted  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  that  of  1951,  which  concluded  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty. 

The  unity  which  generally  prevails  between  us 
at  international  gatherings  is  nothing  that  is 
artificial.  It  is  not,  indeed,  primarily  geographic. 
It  is  a  unity  which  exists  because  of  a  harmony  of 
the  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  usually  act  alike  inter- 
nationally because  their  peoples  believe  in  the 
same  fundamentals. 

We  believe  in  a  spiritual  world ;  we  believe  that 
man  has  his  origin  and  destiny  in  God ;  we  believe 
that  this  fact  requires  human  brotherhood. 

We  believe  that,  just  as  every  human  being  has 
dignity  and  worth,  so  every  nation  great  or  small 
has  dignity  and  worth  and  that  international  rela- 
tions should  be  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
equal  dignity. 

We  believe  that  nations,  like  men,  are  subject  to 
moral  law  and  that  in  the  international  field  the 
task  is  to  develop  international  law  and  to  con- 
duct international  affairs  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  moral  law. 

That  is  the  conception  of  my  Government.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  conception  which  the  nations 
liere  generally  share.    Of  course  we  are  all  fallible. 
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None  of  us  realizes  fully  his  ideals.  But  the 
essential  is  to  have  ideals  and  to  try  to  practice 
them.     I  expect  that  we  shall  do  so  here. 

In  that  conviction  I  look  to  our  Conference  with 
eager  anticipation.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  both  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  also  a  sym- 
bol which  will  show  men  everywhere  how  good 
can  be  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

U.  S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  99  dated  February  27 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tenth  Inter- Ameri- 
can Conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at 


Caracas  on  March  1,  1954,  will  be  headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles.  Other  delegates  are  Sam- 
uel W.  Anderson,  Merwin  L.  Bohan,  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  John  M.  Cabot,  John  C.  Dreier,  Henry 
F.  Holland,  Andrew  N.  Overby,  Herman  Phleger, 
Fletcher  Warren,  and  Samuel  C.  Waugh. 

Congressional  advisers  are  Sen.  Bourke  B.  Hick- 
enlooper  of  Iowa  and  Sen.  Theodore  F.  Green  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Alternate  delegates  are  Glenn  E.  Edgerton, 
David  E.  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Floyd  Lee,  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  William  Sanders, 
H.  Gerald  Smith,  and  Clayton  E.  Whipple. 


The  Organization  of  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid:  193&-1953 


hy  Arthur  C.  Ringland 


The  Marshall  plan  initiated  far-reaching  gov- 
ernmental and  intergovernmental  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  with  which  the 
public  is  familiar.  The  public  is  familiar  too  with 
appeals  for  personal  help  to  the  less  fortunate  in 
other  lands.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the 
character,  scope,  and  organization  of  this  help 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939 
to  the  truce  in  Korea  in  1953,  and  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Government  with  the  agencies  en- 
trusted with  the  public's  support.  A  summary  of 
this  phase  of  our  foreign  interests  is  recorded  in 
view  of  the  transfer  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion on  July  1, 1953. 

The  service  of  the  American  people  to  distressed 
humanity  is  traditional.  During  and  following 
World  War  I  relief  was  extended  without  dis- 
crimination and  in  continuing  measure  to  the  war- 
sufferers.  Relief  work  was  undertaken  by  Herbert 
Hoover  following  the  invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914, 
carried  on  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  oi 
Europe  after  the  Armistice,  and  concluded  with 
the  end  of  the  famine  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1923. 
The  American  people  responded  again,  warmly 
and  generously,  to  the  needs  of  friend  and  former 
foe  alike,  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II — and  this  aid  continues. 

This  response  has  expressed  itself  through  the 
organized  efforts  of  religious,  ethnic,  fraternal, 
and  civic  groups,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  as 
well  as  through  the  money  remittances  and  parcels 


Personal  Aspect  of  Overseas  Relief 

It  Is  gratifying  that  our  church  and  lay  agencies 
have  effectively  administered  the  free-will  offerings 
of  the  American  people  for  overseas  relief.  These 
private  gifts  of  fuuds  and  goods  since  the  invasion 
of  Poland  in  1939  have  amounted  in  value  to  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  The  intelligent  giving  and  the 
planned  distribution  of  these  resources  is  an  ex- 
ample of  constructive  philanthropy  of  continuing 
value. 

In  the  above  connection,  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment has  been  useful.  Yet  the  essential  volun- 
tary and  personal  aspect,  "people-to-people,"  has 
been  maintained.  This  relationship,  while  no  sub- 
stitute for  governmental  grants,  has  an  indispensa- 
ble quality  that  no  government-to-govemment  aid 
can  duplicate.  It  has  created  sympathy  and  good 
will  between  our  citizens  and  their  fellowmen  in 
allied  and  former  enemy  countries,  and  has  fostered 
an  understanding  of  common  problems.  This 
humanitarianism  is  a  force  of  enduring  strength 
that  can  bind  together  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
— John  Fostbib  Dulles 


post  of  individuals  to  relatives  and  friends  in  "the 
old  country."  But  however  expressed,  it  has  re- 
flected the  instinctive  generosity  and  compassion 
of  the  American  people. 

The  operations  of  organized  relief  and  rehahil- 
itation  through  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
relations  of  those  ao;encies  with  the  Government 
and  other  public  bodies,  were  of  distinctive  char- 
acter and  scope  during  the  years  of  neutrality 
1938-1941,  of  active  war  1942-1945,  and  of  post- 
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war  1946  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1953.  In 
view  of  changing  conditions  as  affected  by  cur- 
rent political  and  economic  events  the  coming  pe- 
riod also  will  doubtless  be  of  a  distinctive 
character. 


The  Period  of  American  Neutrality:  1939-1941 

As  the  war  spread,  following  the  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939,  leaving  in  its  wake  destroyed  cities 
and  destitute  people,  a  flood  of  emotional  appeals 
to  aid  the  victims  engulfed  the  American  people. 
The  urgency  of  these  appeals  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public,  particularly  among  the  gi'oups 
with  ties  of  blood  and  sentiment  with  the  combat- 
ants. There  rapidly  developed  hundreds  of  hast- 
ily organized  committees  as  country  after  country 
became  involved  in  the  conflict. 

This  situation  introduced  a  new  factor  in  the 
relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  citi- 
zens. Controls  of  a  I'egulatory  character  were 
imposed  for  the  first  time  over  various  forms  of 
voluntary  war  relief.  Section  8  (b)  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  November  4, 1939,  required  such 
control.  This  act  was  designed  to  protect  the 
neutral  position  of  the  United  States  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  various  forms  of  economic  relations 
with  countries  proclaimed  belligerent  by  the 
President.  These  countries  were  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Private 
measures  to  relieve  human  suffering  in  such  coun- 
tries were  permitted  under  the  act — but  only  under 
regulation.  In  consequence  all  American  volun- 
tary relief  agencies  (except  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  its  own  congressional  charter)  were  required 
to  register  with  the  Department  of  State  if  en- 
gaged in  the  solicitation  and  collection  of  funds 
and  contributions  in  kind  for  relief  in  belligerent 
countries.  But  these  requirements  did  not  apply 
to  relief  to  the  neutral  countries.  Nevertheless, 
the  public  was  confi'onted  with  hundreds  of  ap- 
peals by  organizations  not  subject  to  the  Neutrality 
Act.  The  resulting  confusion  of  purpose,  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  waste  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rial resources  dictated  the  need  for  coordination 
and  control. 

This  situation  led  Secretary  Hull  in  a  letter  of 
March  3,  1941,  to  recommend  to  President  Eoose- 
velt  that  some  authority  be  established  to  protect 
the  public  from  exploitation  and  to  assure  that 
the  funds  and  supplies  were  productively  used  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  collected.^ 

Mr.  Hull  pointed  out  that  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  conflicts  then  raging  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  had  called  forth  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  the  American  people;  that  about  300  organiza- 
tions were  registered  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  order  that  they  might  solicit  and  collect 
contributions ;  that  many  were  raising  funds  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  the  relief  resources  already 

'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  15,  1941,  p.  282. 


at  hand  and  the  actual  relief  requirements;  that 
while  these  efforts  were  inspired  by  the  finest  hu- 
man instincts  there  was  a  growing  danger  that 
they  might  be  frustrated  if  they  were  conducted 
without  proper  coordination. 

Pursuant  to  Mr.  Hull's  conclusions.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  former  Ainbassador  Joseph  E.  Davies, 
Chairman,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  Frederick  P.  Kep- 
pel,-  to  examine  the  whole  problem  of  foreign  war 
relief  in  relation  to  local  charities  and  national 
defense  welfare  needs  and  to  recommend  meas- 
ures that  should  be  taken  in  the  public  interest. 

During  this  period  of  American  neutrality  the 
registered  voluntary  agencies  received  $49  mil- 
lion in  funds  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $12.9  mil- 
lion, a  total  of  $61.9  million,  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  tlie  public.^  It  should  be  noted  that  81 
percent  of  the  contributions  came  from  a  public 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  particular  racial 
groups,  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  blood  ties 
and  sentiment.  Thus  the  distribution  overseas 
was  largely  for  the  relief  of  British,  French, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Greek,  Polish,  and  Palestinian 
warsufferers.  The  value  of  the  voluntary  exports 
of  the  300  registered  agencies  during  these  3  years 
of  neutrality  was  $50.5  million,^  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  total  voluntary  exports  for  the  whole  period 
1939-1953. 


The  Period  of  American  Participation  in   the  War: 
1942-1945 

The  exercise  of  greater  police  powers,  and  the 
establislunent  of  a  single  authority  with  adequate 
regulatory  and  supei-visory  powers,  was  dictated 
as  the  country  moved  from  a  state  of  neutrality 
to  a  state  of  war.  The  findings  of  the  Davies  Com- 
mittee, wliich  included  a  study  of  the  successful 
workings  of  the  Canadian  War  Charities  Act,  were 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt.  Executive  Or- 
der 9205  of  July  25,  1942,  was  issued  creating  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board,*  the  pred- 
ecessor body  to  the  Advisory  Conuuittee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid.  It  was  composed  of  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  Chairman,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  Fred- 
erick P.  Keppel.  Upon  Mr.  Keppel's  death  in  1943 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Warren. 

The  Board  was  empowered  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort  to  license  and  regulate  any  solicitation 
for  M-ar-relief  charities,  whether  domestic  or  for- 
eign, by  agencies  other  than  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  established  religious  bodies;  to  control 
the  timing,  character,  and  manner  of  appeals  to  the 
25ublic;  and,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, to  consolidate  organizations  with  common 
objectives. 


■  Ibid.,  p.  281. 

'  Voluntary  War  RcUcf  Diiriny  World  War  II,  A  Keport 
to  the  President  by  the  Pre.sidenfs  War  Relief  Control 
Board,  Washiniiton,  D.  C,  March  1946,  p.  49. 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  p.  658. 
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Although  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  its  reg- 
istrants were  necessarily  restricted  by  military  re- 
quirements and  the  controls  of  a  war  economy,  the 
patriotism  inspired  by  the  war  made  for  unity  and 
coojieration  in  organized  voluntary  effort.  In  this 
respect  signal  success  was  achieved  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  War  Fund,  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal,  and  the  United  National  Clothing 
Collection. 

The  National  War  Fund,  under  the  presidency 
of  Winthrop  Aldrich,  was  established  early  in 
1943  on  the  Board's  initiative,  and  with  President 
Roosevelt's  approval,  to  raise  funds  for  domestic 
and  foreign  war-related  agencies.  State  war 
funds  were  established  in  each  State,  with  local 
campaigns  in  most  communities  combined  with 
Community  Chests.  President  Roosevelt,  in  giv- 
ing his  approval,  said  on  January  11,  1943:  "It 
will  contribute  greatly  to  our  unity,  enthusiasm, 
and  powers  in  the  war  effort."  The  Fund  was 
eminently  successful  in  raising  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  given  to  charity  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  In  particular,  the  joint  use  of  the 
established  local  fund-raising  facilities  of  the 
Community  Chests  was  a  major  factor  in  reducing 
both  the  cost  and  confusion  of  solicitation.  Tlie 
major  Jewish  charities,  acting  jointly  as  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  were  no  less  successful; 
they  too  achieved  maximal  economy  in  the  raising 
of  funds  intended  to  meet  the  greatly  expanded 
relief  needs  of  Jewish  war  victims.  Another  ex- 
ample of  joint  effort  was  the  campaign  successfully 
carried  out  in  1945  and  1946  by  the  United  Na- 
tional Clothing  Collection.  The  greater  part  of 
the  clothing  collected  was  distributed  abroad 
through  the  registered  agencies. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Board,  the  prin- 
cipal voluntary  relief  agencies,  representing  both 
secular  and  religious  interests,  furthered  coordi- 
nation among  themselves  through  the  establish- 
ment in  1943  of  a  federation,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 
The  work  of  the  Council  (which  is  still  active  with 
a  membership  of  45  agencies)  was  carried  out",  not 
as  an  executive  organization  but  largely  through 
functional,  country,  regional,  and  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees, to  afford  means  to  develop  a  consensus  on  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  to  the  member  bodies. 
These  committees,  made  up  of  member  agencies 
of  wide  and  varied  experience,  were  of  continu- 
ing service  to  the  interested  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Their  activities  were  supplemented 
abroad  by  councils  of  American  agencies  operat- 
ing in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  Italy, 
India,  Japan,  and  Korea,  in  collaboration  with  the 
respective  governments  and  indigenous  agencies 
of  these  countries. 

Despite  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  relief, 
the  President's  Board  during  the  period  of  its  ad- 
ministration reduced  progressively  tlie  number  of 
registered  agencies  from  an  initial  223  in  1942  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment  to  90  in  1945,  gener- 


ally by  persuasion,  sometimes  by  hearings,  and 
occasionally  by  invoking  the  police  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  President's  Executive  order. 
The  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  appeals  to 
the  public  x-eflected  the  value  of  the  control  rec- 
ommended by  Secretary  Hull  in  1941. 

The  stimulus  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  active  war,  1942-1945,  greatly  acceler- 
ated the  resources  made  available  to  the  registered 
agencies  in  support  of  their  overseas  operations. 
They  received  $251  million  in  funds  and  goods  to 
the  value  of  $186  million,  a  total  of  $437  million. 
The  greater  part  of  the  resources,  it  is  significant 
to  note,  were  contributed  by  the  public  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and 
the  United  National  Clothing  Collection.  The 
value  of  the  voluntary  exports  of  funds  and  goods 
of  the  agencies  registei'ed  with  the  President's 
Board  was  $413.7  million,  about  29  percent  of  the 
total  voluntary  exports  for  the  whole  period 
1939-1953. 

Relief  to  British,  French,  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
Greek,  Czech,  Yugoslav,  Polish,  Italian,  Pal- 
estinian, Russian,  and  Chinese  war-sufferers  was 
gi-eatly  increased  in  value.  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  wartime  allies  received  a  marked  increase 
in  voluntary  relief  as  adjuncts  to  lend-lease. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  active  warfare  in 
Europe,  the  War  Relief  Control  Board  suggested 
to  the  President  that  the  licensing  of  solicitations 
by  voluntary  relief  organizations,  originally 
adopted  as  a  war  measure,  was  no  longer  desirable 
as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Board's  recommendation  was  made  in  recognition 
of  the  probability  (later  substantiated)  that  war 
relief,  especially  foreign  aid,  would  continue  in 
substantial  volume  for  some  time.  It  urged  that 
some  functions,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  pub- 
lic record  of  the  identity  and  activities  of  organi- 
zations engaged  in  foreign  relief  and  the  neces- 
sary liaison  and  facilitating  services,  should  be 
continued  for  the  time  being  by  peacetime  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  The  President  ac- 
cepted the  Board's  recommendation  and  on  May 
14, 1946,  issued  Executive  Order  9723  terminating 
its  existence.'^ 

The  Postwar  Years:  1946-1953 

The  liberation  of  the  war-bound  countries  after 
V-E  and  V-.J  Days  opened  up  wider  channels  for 
a  flow  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  hospital 
equipment  from  voluntary  sources.  A  flood  of 
appeals  for  help  followed,  particularly  from  dis- 
tressed persons  in  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  and 
Italy  to  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  in  America. 
Help  was  also  asked  for  refugees  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  for 
refugees  and  nationals  in  the  Allied  countries. 
Aid  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  an  ally,  which  had 
been  substantial  during  the  active  war,  largely 
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ceased  in  1946.  It  was  continued  to  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  until  1948,  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
until  1949,  and  to  refugees  in  Hungary  until  1952. 

Concurrently  with  the  termination  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  President's  War  Eelief  Control  Board, 
the  President  in  a  letter  of  May  14,  1946,  said  in 
part:  ".  .  .  during  the  present  critical  period  it 
appears  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  co- 
ordinating relationships  with  voluntary  relief 
agencies.  ...  It  is  my  suggestion  that  you  .  .  . 
jointly  appoint  a  new  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid,  to  be  made  up  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens, to  tie  together  the  governmental  and  private 
programs  in  the  field  of  foreign  relief.  .  .  ." 

In  response  to  the  President's  request  Charles  P. 
Taft  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Chester  Davis 
and  William  L.  Batt  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  serve 
without  compensation.  Subsequently  the  Com- 
mittee was  enlarged  with  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam I.  Myers  vice  Chester  Davis,  Clarence  Pick- 
ett, Leasing  Eosenwald,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
(deceased),  and  Francis  P.  Matthews  (deceased). 

At  that  time,  the  Committee  issued  a  circular 
letter  of  July  11,  1946,  to  agencies  interested  in 
voluntary  foreign  aid,  stating  that  although  Fed- 
eral licensing  of  agencies  was  no  longer  required 
as  a  war  measure  other  forms  of  Federal  regula- 
tion would  continue.  These,  for  example,  related 
to  certain  export  licenses  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  allocations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  food  and  fats  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  to  restrictions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  respecting  political  or  propaganda  activ- 
ities by  foreign  agents.  The  Committee  stated 
that  pursuant  to  the  President's  directive  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  guide  the  public,  and  agencies  seeking 
support  of  the  public,  in  the  appropriate  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  voluntai-y  contributions  for  foreign 
aid."  It  pointed  out  that  understanding  and  good 
will  had  been  fostered  during  the  active  war  years 
among  the  war-stricken  people  by  the  use  of  vol- 
untary relief  resources  to  complement  the  public 
funds  of  the  United  States  and  other  public  au- 
thority ;  that  close  cooperation  between  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  Committee  could  further  the 
productive  expenditures  of  the  resources  contrib- 
uted by  the  American  people. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  in  the  light  of  these 
factors,  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
which  appealed  to  the  public  for  funds  and  con- 
tributions in  kind  for  voluntary  aid,  including 
projects  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  reconstruction, 
and  welfare.  Acceptance  of  this  invitation  was 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  record  with  the  Com- 
mittee, for  public  inspection,  a  quarterly  financial 
statement,  a  monthly  report  of  foreign  money 
transfers  and  commodity  exports,  a  periodic 
budget  and  public  audit,  and  current  reports  of 
operations  at  home  and  abroad.  Sixty-one  oper- 
ating agencies,  representative  of  church,  civic, 
ethnic,  labor,  and  farm  groups,  which  had  been 


licensed  by  the  President's  Board,  accepted  these 
obligations.  They  undertook  to  record  volun- 
tarily with  the  Advisory  Committee  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  been  required  to  provide  under 
license  during  wartime. 

Subsequently,  on  November  22,  1949,  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  wliich 
had  been  maintaining  interdepartmental  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  established  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  direction  of  an 
adviser,  the  adviser  to  serve  also  as  ex  officio 
Executive  Director  c    the  Advisory  Committee. 

A  voluntary  regis  r  was  set  up  by  authority 
of  the  Assistant  Seci.  tary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  "to  foster  the  public  interest  in  the  field  of 
voluntary  foreign  aid  and  the  activities  of  non- 
governmental organizations  which  serve  the  public 
interest  therein ;  to  serve  as  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation for  public  guidance ;  and  to  facilitate  the 
programs  and  projects  of  the  registrants  through 
the  good  offices  and  facilities  authorized  by  the 
laws,  and  regulations.     .     .     ."" 

The  President,  when  he  enjoined  the  Advisory 
Committee  upon  its  establishment  "to  tie  together 
the  governmental  and  private  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relief,"  set  up  a  benclunark  that 
has  been  the  point  of  reference  in  the  relations  of 
the  Government  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
throughout  the  postwar  years.  This  tying  to- 
gether has  marked  the  most  productive  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operations  of  the  registered  volun- 
tary agencies;  for  voluntary  foreign  aid  is  most 
productive  when  it  complements  public  aid  and 
that  of  the  local  agencies  in  the  participating 
countries. 

Public  Law  84  of  the  80th  Congress  recognized 
this  complementary  relationship.  This  law  au- 
thorized, and  Public  Law  271  appropriated,  $332 
million  for  the  provision  of  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, clothing,  feed,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
seed  for  general  assistance  to  war-devastated  areas, 
including  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Trieste,  and 
China.  Section  2  (f),  "in  order  to  effect  the  eco- 
nomical and  expanded  use  of  American  voluntary 
relief  contributions,"  authorized  up  to  $5  million 
to  pay  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  of  voluntary 
supplies  determined  to  be  "essential  supplements 
to  the  supplies  provided  by  the  general  relief  as- 
sistance program."  The  supplies  considered  as 
essential  supplements  included  food,  clothing,  and 
expendable  medical  and  hospital  supplies.  Under 
authority  of  Executive  Order  9864  of  May  31, 
1947,'  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  State 
allowed  reimbursement  of  the  transportation 
costs  to  the  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Added  authority  in  Public  Law  271  permitted  the 
inclusion  of  agencies  operating  in  areas  under 
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military'  government  in  Germany,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Okinawa. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  following  an  inspection  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  laws'  voluntary  relief  provisions  in 
Europe,  reported : 

.  .  .  American  voluntary  relief  is  an  essential  counter- 
part to  foreign  relief  and  recovery  programs  conducted 
by  this  Government.  . .  . 

The  subcommittee  was  reminded  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  its  inquiry  of  qualities  in  private  relief  such  as 
are  not  found  in  public  relief  programs. 

The  organizations  engaged  in  private  relief  represent 
the  diversity  as  well  as  the  unity  of  American  life.  They 
are  based  upon  the  interest  in  ethnic  groups  in  their  kins- 
men abroad.  They  represent  in  part  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican religious  groups  in  their  co-religionists  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  humanity  in  general.  They  draw  support 
from  the  interest  of  American  labor  groups  not  only  in 
assisting  needy  members  of  labor  groups  abroad  but  also 
in  assisting  such  groups  in  supporting  humanitarian  proj- 
ects in  their  own  lands.  .  .  . 

Private  relief  ventures  abroad  have  adapted  their  re- 
sources to  the  meeting  of  particular  needs  in  local  areas. 
In  this  they  have  demonstrated  an  elasticity  that  is  not 
found  in  the  over-all  programs  carried  on  under  public 
authority.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  apparent  that  voluntary  foreign  relief,  given 
adequate  public  support,  will  continue  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant and  increasing  value  as  an  adjunct  to  public  relief 
programs. 

.  .  .  The  subsidy  [for  ocean  freight]  has  well  justified 
itself,  in  the  subcommittee's  view,  and  the  Congress  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  extending  it  in  relation 
to  future  relief  and  recovery  legislation.' 

The  voluntary  relief  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
84  and  271  of  the  80th  Congress  established  a 
precedent.  Each  Congress  since  then  has  recog- 
nized the  complementary  value  of  voluntary  aid 
to  public  programs  of  assistance  and  has  author- 
ized material  support  to  the  voluntary  agencies 
wlienever  such  public  programs  were  authorized. 
When  the  Marshall  plan  was  under  consideration, 
the  favorable  report  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  made  possible  appro- 
priate representations  to  Congress.  Sec.  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  "in 
order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States 
voluntary  contributions  for  relief  in  participating 
countries  receiving  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants,"  provided  for  the  reimbursement  by  the 
Administrator  of  ocean  freight  charges  incurred 
by  registered  agencies.  Under  the  Administra- 
tor's regulations,  payment  was  authorized  on 
voluntary  shipments  to  Austria,  Belgium,  China, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  zones  of 
Germany  and  Trieste  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.* 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  governments  of 
the  EcA  grant  countries  for  the  provision  of  duty- 
free entry  of  relief  supplies  and  the  defrayment  of 
the  inland  transport  costs  from  coimterpart  funds. 


Pursuant  to  this  authority  agreements  were 
effected  to  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Trieste,  Yugoslavia,  Free 
China,  and  Korea. 

The  authority  granted  by  the  Eca  Act  was  car- 
ried forward  by  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  was  expanded  to 
include  not  only  the  Marshall  plan  countries  but 
countries  eligible  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance, such  as  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  India, 
Pakistan,  Korea,  and  the  American  Republics. 
This  authority  has  permitted  negotiations  to  be 
initiated  for  the  acceptance  of  voluntary  programs 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  under  the  supervision 
of  registered  American  agencies.  Executive 
Order  10368  of  June  30,  1952,  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  placed  authority  to 
pay  ocean  freight  charges  in  the  Department  of 
State  after  June  30,  1952,^°  and  regulations  were 
issued  accordingly." 

Parallel  to  these  postwar  acts  of  Congress  pro- 
viding funds  and  foods,  and  through  the  develop- 
ing strength  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  Council's  member  agencies 
into  a  number  of  federations.  These  have  been 
organized  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  sup- 
port and  facilities  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
participating  governments  with  which  agreements 
have  been  effected.  Furthermore,  these  federa- 
tions have  promoted  concerted  action  in  the  field. 
Among  them  are  the  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  Everywhere  (Care)  ;  Council  of  Re- 
lief Agencies  Licensed  for  Operation  in  German" 
(Cr^vlog)  ;  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  Greece ;  American  Council  of  Volun- 
taiy  Agencies  for  Italian  Service;  Coordinating 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Beirut ;  Council 
of  American  Volunteer  Agencies  in  Iran;  Indo- 
American  Agreement  Relief  Council;  Licensed 
Agencies  for  Relief  in  Asia  (Lar^v)  ;  the  Korean 
Association  of  Voluntary  Agencies  (IL\va)  ; 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  Working  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  Cooperative  Council  of  Foreign  Vol- 
untary Agencies  in  France,  and  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Poland.  Some 
federations,  such  as  Care,  Cralog,  Lara,  and 
Kava,  develop  and  carry  out  integrated  programs 
in  the  field  although  the  member  agencies  are  in- 
dependently supported  at  home.  Others,  such  as 
the  several  councils,  are  advisory  and  liaison 
bodies  only  and  the  membership  may  include 
agencies  of  a  number  of  countries,  particularly 
those  of  the  Commonwealth — Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
prototype  of  these  councils  was  the  Cairo  Council 
of  Voluntary  Societies  for  Balkan  Relief.  It  was 
established   in    1943   with   representation    from 
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British  and  American  societies  and  member 
societies  of  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Several  temporarily  organized  collections  of 
funds  and  gifts-in-kind  were  undertaken  in  1947- 
1948 :  notably  the  American  Overseas  Aid-United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children,  sponsored  by  some 
40  voluntary  agencies;  the  Friendship  Train  for 
France  and  Italy,  supported  by  the  American  vol- 
untary agencies  operating  in  those  countries ;  and 
the  Friendship  Train  for  Germany,  sponsored  by 
Cralog  and  supported  by  donations  of  wheat, 
clothing,  and  other  gifts-in-kind  from  farm  com- 
munities of  the  Northwestern  States.  Tlirough 
the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  High  Commission  for 
Germany  and  the  Army,  paintings  were  loaned 
to  the  National  Galleiy  of  Art  and  exhibited  in  a 
number  of  cities.  Tlie  proceeds  of  a  silver  collec- 
tion were  administered  by  Cr.\loo  for  the  relief 
of  German  children.  In  1951  and  again  in  1953 
special  periods  were  proclaimed  by  the  President 
in  support  of  voluntary  collections  for  civilian  war 
victims  in  Korea,  in  response  to  joint  resolutions 
of  Congress.  Proclamation  2943  of  August  31. 
1951,^-  set  aside  the  month  of  September  for  the 
collection  of  clothes  through  American  Relief  for 
Korea  and  associated  agencies;  Proclamation  3018 
of  June  6,  1953,'^  set  aside  x\id  for  Korea  Week, 
June  7-14, 1953,  for  the  collection  of  funds  in  sup- 
port of  the  American  Korean  Foundation. 

The  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program  (Crop), 
the  Heifer  Project  Committee,  American  Relief 
for  Korea  (Ark),  and  the  American  Korean 
Foundation,  which  operate  at  home,  should  be 
noted  us  additional  active  coordinating  and  sup- 
porting bodies.  Crop  has  collected  from  farmers 
thousands  of  freiglit  carloads  of  agricultural 
products  which  have  been  allocated  to  the  operat- 
ing agencies  in  the  field.  The  Heifer  Project 
Committee  has  shipped  thousands  of  head  of 
livestock  to  many  countries,  including  bulls,  milch 
cows,  heifers,  goats,  swine,  and  chicks,  as  well 
as  hatching  eggs,  to  improve  production.  Tliese 
organizations  have  proved  to  be  singularly  effec- 
tive in  supplementing  as  they  do  with  gifts-in- 
kind  tlie  money  donations  of  the  urban  areas.  The 
American  Korean  Foundation  was  not  organized 
for  field  operations  until  late  in  the  spring  of 
1953.  It  plans  to  meet  rehabilitation  needs  of 
the  Korean  war  victims,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education,  largely  through  allot- 
ments in  support  of  existing  facilities  and  agen- 
cies, and  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Korea. 

American  Relief  for  Korea  collects  clothing 
primarily.  As  a  measure  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort  in  Korea,  the  costs  to  Ark  of  collec- 
tion, processing,  warehousing,  and  freight  to  sea- 
ports have  been  met  by  the  United  Defense  Fund 
through  allocations  from  the  Community  Chests. 
The  Fund  has  been  established  somewhat  after 
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the  pattern  of  the  National  War  Fund,  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  through 
USO  and  to  assist  communities  affected  by  in- 
dustrial expansion  for  military  purposes.  The 
Army  carried  the  Ark  clothing  without  charge 
from  seaports  to  Korea  for  general  distribution  to 
civilian  war  victims  through  the  facilities  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  the  Government  of 
Korea.  The  cooperation  of  the  United  Defense 
Fund  and  of  the  Army  has  made  it  possible  for 
Ark  to  solicit  successfully  gifts  of  clothing,  with- 
out appeal  at  the  same  time  for  funds  to  meet  the 
heavy  costs  of  collection,  processing,  shipping,  and 
delivery. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  productive  field 
operations  have  been  in  countries  where  the  agen- 
cies without  impairing  their  independence  have 
formed  alliances  to  meet  common  problems.  In 
these  countries  they  have  maintained  liaison  with 
the  diplomatic,  military,  and  economic  missions  of 
our  Government  and  with  the  participating  gov- 
ernments and  the  indigenous  social  welfare  agen- 
cies. Cralog  in  Germany,  Lara  in  Japan,  and 
Kava  in  Korea  are  notable  examples.  In  Germany 
and  Japan  the  initial  relief  work  of  these  volun- 
tary federations  has  been  successfully  terminated ; 
in  Germany  this  has  permitted  American  relief 
resources  to  be  directed  to  the  aid  of  refugees ;  in 
Japan  the  way  was  paved  for  the  introduction  of  a 
national  school  lunch  program;  in  Korea  the  task 
ahead  is  a  matter  of  years  of  concerted  effort.  The 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  the  jireviously  quoted  report  on  volun- 
tary aid  overseas,  said  tliat  it  "was  encouraged  by 
the  record  made  by  the  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  establishing  teamwork  rather  than  clestruc- 
tive  competition  in  their  efforts." 

In  the  postwar  period  public  relief  programs 
have  provided  primary  foods,  such  as  the  bread 
gi'ains,  to  deficit  areas  through  rationing  or  other- 
wise. This  is  a  task  that  only  governments  could 
finance  or  undertake.  Voluntary  help  through  the 
provision  of  the  protective  foods — the  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  fats  of  high  nutritional  value — as  well  as 
medicines  and  clothing,  reached  selective  and  vul- 
nerable groups  such  as  children,  mothers,  invalids, 
and  others  who  were  in  need  of  supplementary  aid. 
These  classes  of  the  people  in  food-deficit  areas, 
experience  has  shown,  were  best  reached  by  vol- 
untary agencies  collaborating  with  their  indige- 
nous counterparts  through  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  other  institutions.  Importantly, 
save  in  the  case  of  disaster  the  programs  were  of 
not  less  than  3  months'  duration  to  permit  the  re- 
cording of  physical  improvement.  Wlien  supplies 
in  sufficient  amounts  were  assured,  such  as  the 
surplus  dairy  products  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  programs  were  gen- 
erally projected  over  the  school  year. 

American  voluntary  agencies  have  been  quick 
to  mobilize  their  relief  services  and  resources  to 
meet  emergencies  arising  in  theaters  of  war,  from 
civil   disorder,   natural   disasters,   epidemics,   or 
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famine.  Notable  examples  are  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  nurses  and  serums  when  epidemics  broke 
out  following  the  civil  disorders  on  the  frontiers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947;  voluntary  feeding 
in  Yugoslavia  and  India  as  specifically  author- 
ized to  sujaplement  the  public  programs  of  relief 
made  available  by  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Re- 
lief Assistance  Act  of  1950  and  the  India  Emer- 
gency Food  Aid  Act  of  1951 ;  the  continuing  pro- 
gram of  relief  to  the  homeless  following  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea,  including  notable  hospital 
and  outpatient  services;  relief  to  the  victims  of 
the  flood  in  the  Po  Valley  in  1951 ;  and  recently, 
aid  to  the  sufferers  from  the  sea  flood  in  Holland 
and  the  earthquake  in  Greece.  This  experience  has 
led  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to 
consider  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies  in  plans 
to  combat  famine  and  other  natural  disasters. 

Apart  from  emergency  relief  progi-ams  the  ob- 
jective sought  by  the  American  voluntary  agencies 
has  been  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  in- 
digenous agencies  for  long-term  followup  social 
services.  Rehabilitation  services  to  this  end  have 
been  diverse  but  include  such  major  projects  as 
health — public  health  education  and  premedical 
training,  operation  of  mobile  units  and  clinics, 
subsidies  to  local  doctors,  and  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  institutions  through  supplies  and 
services;  welfare — training  programs,  individual 
case  work  and  supervisory  service,  child  place- 
ment, and  community  projects;  self-help — voca- 
tional training,  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  work  projects;  and  aid 
'to  refugees — location  and  tracing  services,  legal 
aid,  assistance  in  repatriation,  and  settlement  and 
resettlement. 

The  development  of  the  Government's  Techni- 
ical  Assistance  Program  has  revealed  the  poten- 
itials  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  this  field,  par- 
iticularly  in  agriculture,  small  industries,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  services.  Contracts  pro- 
viding grants-in-aid  have  been  made  with  a  few  of 
ithe  agencies  but  the  greater  opportunity  appears 
ito  be  in  the  area  of  private  endeavor. 

In  1951  the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Voluntary 
iForeign  Aid  completed  and  published  A  Guide 
to  Technical  Assifiiance  Servicer  of  United  States 
Voluntary  Agencies  Abroad}'^  These  service  proj- 
ects, which  are  mostly  sponsored  by  churches  and 
missionary  societies,  are  generally  active  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Near 
and  the  Far  East,  and  number  2,500  in  the  fields  of 
^education,  health,  agriculture,  social  service,  and 
industry.  A  number  of  agricultural  demonstra- 
'tion  centers,  industrial  schools,  clinics,  and  hospi- 
tals are  maintained  by  local  and  American  sup- 
port in  cooperation. 

The  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in  technical  as- 
sistance has  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
study  undertaken  in  1951-1952  by  a  working  team 
'of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 

"  Department  of  State  publication  4422. 


for  Foreign  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  private,  governmental,  and  inter- 
governmental agencies.^'  In  its  final  summary  the 
study  recommended  that  a  Committee  on  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Cooperation  be  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  as  a  con- 
tinuing representative  committee,  with  participa- 
tion by  intergovernmental  agencies. 

The  guide  and  the  study  supplement  in  the  pri- 
vate field  the  compilation  of  technical  assistance 
projects  published  by  the  fonner  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration.  There  remains  the 
need  to  compile  the  technical  assistance  activities 
of  American  business  firms  and  corporations,  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  educational  institutions. 
Such  complete  information  of  the  American  non- 
governmental operating  interests  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  should  serve  as  policy  guidance  for 
the  appraisal  of  further  endeavors,  whether  public 
or  private. 

In  general  the  flow  of  voluntary  aid  to  postwar 
Europe  receded  markedly  after  the  Marshall  plan 
got  under  way.  The  total  value  of  the  resources 
of  $1119.7  million  during  the  7  postwar  years  was 
twice  as  great  as  during  the  same  number  of  years 
of  neutrality  and  active  war.  Nevertheless  the 
drop  was  steady,  year  after  year,  from  $230.5 
million  in  1946  to  $87.8  million  in  1952.  There 
was  an  upturn  in  the  first  half  of  1953  due  in  part 
to  renewed  allocations  of  surplus  dairy  products 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  economic  recovery,  as  it  progressed,  di- 
minished the  appeals  of  the  nationals  in  Europe 
for  help  from  their  American  kinsfolk  and  friends. 
In  fact  only  about  10  percent  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  were  for  the  direct  support  of  racial 
groups.  This  shift  in  relative  needs  permitted  the 
registered  agencies  to  allocate  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  resources  to  refugee  relief,  particularly 
in  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  to  refugee 
Poles,  Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  Baits,  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sians, scattered  from  the  British  Isles  through 
continental  Europe,  the  Near  East  to  the  Far  East, 
and  Latin  America ;  and  to  the  support  of  general 
jjrograms,  including  refugee  relief  in  the  Arab 
States,  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and  sub- 
stantially in  Korea.  In  these  Eastern  countries, 
with  few  blood  ties  of  its  people  in  America,  the 
programs  of  the  agencies  were  largely  made  pos- 
sible by  church  constituencies.  In  fact  these  con- 
stituencies, Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  pro- 
vided about  two-thirds,  or  $710  million,  of  the  re- 
sources during  the  postwar  years. 

Statutory  authority  made  possible  in  the  post- 
war period,  for  the  first  time,  the  provision  of 
material  support  by  our  Government  to  supple- 
ment its  good  offices  and  to  complement  its  pro- 
grams of  assistance  overseas.    Aid  was  provided 

"The  Role  of  VoJinitary  Agencies  in  Technical  Assist- 
ance. May  1953.  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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to  the  registered  agencies  in  the  collective  value  of 
$76.6  million  or  6.8  percent  of  the  contributions 
received  from  all  sources  during  the  postwar  years, 
including:  $57.5  million  as  the  concessional  value 
of  surplus  dairy  products  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  $14.7  million  reim- 
bursement for  ocean  freight  costs  on  voluntary 
shipments;  $2.7  million  as  grants  for  services  to 
the  United  States  Escapee  Program ;  $1.4  million 
for  contractual  services  with  the  Technical  Coop- 
eration Administration ;  and  $.3  million  in  support 
of  the  Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  including  other  miscellaneous 
Federal  assistance. 

Reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  for  the  costs 
of  the  ocean  transport  of  supplies  to  the  Marshall 
plan  countries,  and  countries  of  the  Near  and  Far 
East,  where  agreements  have  been  negotiated,  has 
been  an  essential  form  of  aid  to  the  registered  vol- 
untary agencies.  Eighty  percent  of  the  reimburse- 
ments were  on  account  of  shipments  to  Austria, 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  vokmtary  agen- 
cies paid  from  their  own  resources  for  all  the  ex- 
penses in  the  transport  of  both  voluntary  and 
government-donated  supplies  from  the  points  of 
origin  to  United  States  seaports.  The  agencies 
also  paid  for  both  domestic  and  ocean  freight 
charges  to  countries  not  included  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  to  countries  not  eligible  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  as  authorized  by 
mutual  security  legislation. 

The  voluntary  agencies  also  cooperated  directly 
with  public  organizations  in  support  of  refugee 
programs  and  special  projects.  Indeed  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  help  of  these  agencies  was  indis- 
pensable, largely  because  of  the  personal  and 
family  nature  of  this  form  of  social  service.  A 
number  of  these  agencies  were  accredited  to  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  of  the  Commission 
through  sponsorship  of  eligibles  and  providing  for 
their  reception  and  final  settlement  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Allocations  of  funds  or  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  amount  of  $39,200,000  was  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 


missioner for  Refugees,  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  and 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  support  there 
should  be  considered  the  services,  facilities,  and 
goods  provided  by  the  governments  and  indige- 
nous agencies  of  the  participating  countries. 
Agreements  with  the  United  States  by  these  gov- 
ernments included  the  waiver  of  customs  duties 
and  taxes  and  defrayment  of  port,  warehouse,  and 
transportation  costs  to  distribution  ports.  Al- 
though the  help  provided  cannot  be  accurately 
evaluated,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was 
no  less  in  value  than  the  help  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  American  vol- 
untary agencies. 

Government  support,  however,  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured with  the  yardstick  of  subsidies;  the  greater 
value  has  been  in  the  extension  of  good  offices  and 
the  facilitating  of  agreements  and  cooperation 
with  the  participating  governments. 


Conclusion 

The  number  of  registered  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  value  of  the  funds  and  goods  made  avail- 
able to  them  from  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental sources,  and  their  distribution  overseas 
during  the  14  years  following  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  September  1939  to  July  1953,  may 
be  summarized  in  the  four  tables  which  follow. 

The  relation  of  the  number  of  registered  agen- 
cies to  the  time  and  value  of  contributions  is 
revealing.  The  registrations  and  the  termination 
of  registrations  were  greatest  during  the  time  of 
confusion  and  emotion  following  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  the  active  war  years  the  registration  of 
many  agencies  was  terminated  and  but  few  new 
ones  registered — a  reflection  of  the  control  meas- 
ures over  solicitation  through  license,  of  organ- 
ized cooperation  in  fund-raising  (National  War 
Fund),  and  of  consolidation  of  agencies.  The 
measures  of  cooperation  and  consolidation  estab- 
lished in  the  war  years  were  continued  into  the 
postwar  years;  thus  the  total  registration  of  624 
agencies  was  reduced  to  56  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  on  July  1,  1953. 


I.  Agency  Registration  and  Value  of  Contributions  ' 


Period 

No.  regis- 
tered 

No.  termi- 
nated 

No.  active  at 
end  of  period 

(MUlions  of  dollars) 

Percent 

Funds 

OQod$ 

Total  funds 
and  goods 

Neutrality  1939-1941... 

545 
46 
33 

322 

208 

38 

223 
61 
56 

$49.0 
251.0 
745.0 

$12.9 
186.  0 
374.7 

$61.9 

437.0 

1,  119.  7 

3.8 
27.0 
69.2 

War  1942-1945 

Postwar  1946-1953  * - 

Total,  1939-1953" 

624 

668 

1,  045.  0 

573.6 

1,  618.  6 

100 

■  Exclusive  of  American  Red  Cross  overseas  r 
«To  June  30, 1953. 
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II.  Sources  of  Contmbutions  op  Fitnds  and  Goods 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Voluntari/ 

Public 

TUaU 

Rdigiout 

Ethnic 

aentral 

SuUotaX 

U.  S.  Oov't 

U.  N.-Int 

SuUotal 

Neutrality  1939-1941  . 

9.6 
116.  7 
710.0 

50.4 
179.5 
125.0 

1.9 
140.8 
168.9 

$61.9 

437.0 

1,  003.  9 

$61.  9 

War  1942-1945-          

437.  0 

Postwar  1946-1953' 

$76.6 

$39.2 

$115.8 

1,  119.  7 

Total,  1939-1953' 

836.3 

354.9 

311.6 

1,  502.  8 

76.6 

39.2 

115.8 

1,  618.  6 

Percent 

51.7 

21.9 

19.2 

92.8 

4.7 

2.5 

7.2 

100 

'  To  June  30, 1983. 

The  strength  of  the  ethnic  groups  during  the 

Seriod  of  neutrality  and  of  war  is  an  index  of  the 
emographic  complex  of  the  country.  In  the 
postwar  years,  when  appeals  were  broadened 
worldwide,  and  often  from  needy  people  without 
blood-tie  support,  the  strength  of  the  religious 
groups  was  greatly  increased,  equal  to  70  percent 
of  all  contributions  in  this  period.  This  expan- 
sion reflects  the  realistic  application  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  humanitarianism,  the  relief  to  all  with- 
out discrimination. 

Collectively  the  voluntary  contributions 
equaled  almost  93  percent  of  the  total  resources 
provided  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  over  the 
14  years  of  agency  operations.  Yet  these  contribu- 
tions did  not  wholly  measure  the  support  the 
voluntary  agencies  received.  There  were  quali- 
tative as  well  as  quantitative  values.  There  must 
be  considered  the  voluntary  committees,  and  the 
other  services  of  thousands  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  and  the  impressive  help  donated  by 
the  Advertising  Council  of  America  through  the 
press,  radio,  and  television. 

The  direct  person-to-person,  and  the  people-to- 
people,  impact  did  much  to  further  mutual  under- 
standing. In  the  words  of  the  congi-essional  re- 
port already  referred  to,  the  foreign  recipient  of 
American  voluntary  aid  "knows  that  the  assist- 
ance he  receives  is  based  upon  the  personal  re- 


sponse of  some  individual  American  to  his  needs." 
The  participation  of  the  American  donor  directly, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  his  taxes,  gave  him 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  furthered  a 
constructive  interest  in  world  affairs. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  An  imbalance  of  ma- 
terial support  from  official  sources  would  have 
impaired  and  might  have  negated  the  value  of  the 
voluntary  aid  as  an  expression  of  the  humani- 
tarian interest  of  the  American  people.  Govern- 
ment surplus  dairy  products  were  an  invaluable 
complementary  asset.  They  were  used  by  the 
registered  voluntary  agencies,  not  as  a  fugitive 
resource  of  fleeting  benevolence,  but  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  programs  of  duration  in  food- 
deficit  areas.  On  the  constructive  basis  already 
established  the  voluntary  agencies  can  continue 
to  accept  substantial  amounts  of  surplus  com- 
modities, including  fiber  (cotton)  as  well  as  food 
with  appropriate  financial  assistance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  active  war  opened  up  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe — Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy — to  a  greatly 
increased  flow  of  relief  provided  by  relatives  and 
friends  and  the  religious  groups.  The  economic 
improvement  made  possible  by  the  Marshall  plan 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  permitted,  however,  an  in- 
creasing diversion  of  resources  to  the  countries  of 
the  Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East. 


1  To  June  30,  1953. 

March  15,  1954 


III.  Areas  op  Distribdtion 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


EUROPE 

Subtotal 

Near  and 

Middle 

East 

Far 

East 

Latin 

America 

Oeneral 

Totals 

Period 

North 
and 
West 

Central 
and 
South 

East 

Percent 

Neutrality  1939-1941 

$27.9 

40.5 

119.4 

$5.0 

28.9 

401.  1 

$4.0 

71.  1 

135.6 

$36.9 
140.5 
656.  1 

$1.6 

34.9 

180.9 

$12.0 

203.  5 

34.5 

$50.5 
413.7 
970.2 

3.  6 

War  1942-1945 

$34.8 
92.2 

'"$6.'5' 

28.  9 

Postwar  1946-1953'      

67.  6 

Total,  1939-1953' 

187.8 

435.0 

210.7 

833.5 

217.4 

127.0 

6.5 

250.  0 

1,  434.  4 

100 

Percent                       

13.1 

30.3 

14.6 

58.0 

15.  1 

8.8 

.7 

17.4 

100 
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iv.  sttmmaky    of    contribntions,    expenditures    and 
Distribution  1939-1953  ' 

[MlUlons  of  dollars] 


Contributions 

Funds 

Goods 

Total 

Percent 

Voluntary  _    

$986.  7 
19.  1 
39.2 

$516.  1 
57.5 

$1,  502.  8 
76.  6 
39.2 

92.8 

U.S.  Gov't 

4.  7 

U.N.-Int    -             -    - 

2.  5 

Total 

Expenditures: 

1,  045.  0 

161.7 

184.2 

573.6 
(161.  7) 

1,  618.  6 

100 

11.  3 

Total 

345.9 
699.  1 

Distribution 

735.3 

1,  434.  4 

88.7 

'  To  June  30,  1953. 

Short  of  another  world  war,  with  its  attendant 
emotional  influences,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  American  people  will  contribute  funds  and 
goods  as  freely  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Never- 
theless there  is  still  a  job  to  be  done  by  the  volun- 
tary agencies  on  a  selective  rather  than  a  general 
basis.  Collectively  they  are  representative  of  the 
interests  of  tlie  public  and,  through  registration, 
they  have  established  their  responsibility  through 
years  of  collaboration  with  the  Government.  A 
pattern  of  organization  has  been  developed  ade- 
quate for  participation  in  services  of  relief,  re- 
habilitation, technical  assistance,  and  self-help. 
To  this  end  cooperation  has  been  established  by  the 
agencies,  shared  by  their  constituencies,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  governments  of  the  participating 
countries  and  their  local  social  services.  Such  in- 
tegration of  operations  assures  the  productive  use 
abroad  of  the  contributions  of  the  public  at  home. 
The  task  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid,  of  the  American  Council  of  Vohm- 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  and  of  the  reg- 
istered agencies,  has  been  to  assure  this  integi-ation. 

The  transfer  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
newly  organized  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion was  in  furtherance  of  the  President's  plan 
centralizing  foreign  assistance  and  related  eco- 
nomic responsibilities.^^  At  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer Secretary  Dulles  addressed  a  letter  of  July  1, 
1953,  to  Charles  P.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, expressing  liis  thanks  for  the  Committee's 
services  during  the  7  years  of  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  State.  This  Committee  of  hon- 
orary advisers,  lie  noted,  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1946  at  the  request  of  the 
President  to  correlate  the  programs  of  private  and 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  with 
those  of  the  Government.  No  one  could  foresee, 
Mr.  Dulles  added,  that  the  need  for  this  form  of 
service  would  continue  for  so  many  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  active  war.  It  is  in  recognition 
of  this  fact,  tlie  Secretary  concluded,  that  the  re- 
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organization  provides  for  the  Committee  to  take 
its  place  with  other  agencies  that  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration to  further  American  humanitarian 
services  overseas. 

The  following  registrations,  active  as  of  Jwne 
30, 1953,  in  the  Department  of  State,  tvere  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Operations  Adininistration 
effective  July  1, 1953: 

Agency  Registered 

Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals,  Inc  .    .  Apr.    17,  1952 

American  Baptist  Relief Jan.    19,  1948 

American   Committee  for  Resettlement  of 

Polish  Displaced  Persons Sept.  20,  1949 

American  Federation  of  International  In- 
stitutes    Oct.    19,  1950 

American  Friends  of  Austrian  Children  .    .  Oct.      1,  1949 

American  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom   .    .  Dec.   19,  1952 

American  Friends  Service  Committee     .    .  Nov.    9,  1939 

American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees.  July     1,  1948 

American  Hungarian  Relief Jan.    25,  1945 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee      Sept.  29,  1939 

American-Korean  Foundation Jan.    23,  1953 

American  Middle  East  Rehef Nov.    9,  1948 

American     National     Committee     to     Aid 

Homeless  Armenians July      1,  1948 

American  Ort  Federation Sept.  15,  1944 

American  Relief  for  Korea Sept.    2,  1951 

American  Relief  for  Poland Sept.  15,  1939 

American  Relief  to  Austria July      1,  1949 

Assemblies  of  God — Foreign  Service  Com- 
mittee      Oct.    16,  1951 

Brethren  Service  Commission Jan.    14,  1944 

Church  World  Service May  15,  1946 

Committee  on  Christian  Science  Wartime 

Activities  of  the  Mother  Church  .    .    .  Apr.   25,  1940 
Congregational  Christian  Service  Commit- 
tee    May  16,  1945 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to 

Everywhere,  Inc.  (Care) Feb.     2,  1947 

Council    of    Relief    Agencies    Licensed    for 

Operation  in  Germany  (Cralog)     .    .  Feb.    19,  1946 

Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children  .    .  Sept.  21,  1939 

Greek  War  Relief  Association Nov.  18,  1941 

Hadassah Nov.  15,  1939 

Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety (Hias) Mar.  25,  1943 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc  .  .  May  26,  1942 
International      Social      Service — American 

Branch Jan.      1,  1952 

Iran  Foundation,   Inc Mar.    3,  1950 

Little  House  of  Saint- Pantaleon     ....  Nov.     1,  1951 

Lutheran  World  Relief Nov.  15,  1945 

Mennonite  Central  Committee Feb.    13,1940 

National  Cio  Community  Service  Commit- 
tee  " Aug.     1,  1950 

Near  East  Foundation Nov.  28,  1940 

Polish  Immigration  Committee Feb.   14,  1952 

Refuge  des  Petits Nov.  27,  1939 

Resettlement   Service — National   Lutheran 

Council June  15,  1949 

Russian  Children's  Welfare  Society  ....  Sept.  29,  1939 

Salvation  Army,  National  Headquarters .    .  May  23,  1940 

Save  the  Children  Federation Sept.    8,  1939 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe  .  Nov.  12,  1946 
Serbian  National  Defense  Council,  Division 

of  Displaced  Persons Nov.    9,  1950 

The  Federation  of  Russian  Charitable  Or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  .    .    .  Sept.  19,  1950 

Tolstoy  Foundation Oct.    17,  1939 

Unitarian  Service  Committee May  23,  1940 

United   Friends   of   Needy   and   Displaced 

People  of  Yugoslavia Nov.     1,1950 

Depariment  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


Agency  Registered 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America.  Apr.  15,1944 
United  Service  for  New  Americans  ....    Oct.    16,  1950 

United  States  Book  Exchange June     1,  1950 

United   Ulvrainian   American   Relief   Coni- 

mittee Sept.  21,  1945 

War    Relief    Services — National    Catholic 

Welfare    Conference Apr.   28,  1943 

World  University  Service May     4,  1943 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  World  Emergency  Fund  .    .    .    Jan.      1,  1944 

Affiliated  agencies  Registered 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  .  Jan.  1,  1949 
Universalist  Service  Committee Jan.    13,  1950 

•  Mr.  Ringla7id,  author  of  the  above  article,  a 
retired  foi'eign  affairs  officer,  has  served  as  Adviser, 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  es  officio 
Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Department  of  State; 
with  the  American  Relief  Administration  under 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  Chief  of  Mission  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  as  the  Administration's  Adviser  to 
the  American  High  Commissioner,  Turkey,  and  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  in  the  evacuation 
of  Russian  refugees  following  "Worid  War  I. 


U.S.  Not  To  Sign  Tin  Agreement 

Press  release  115  tinted  March  5 

The  State  Department  on  March  5  informed 
tlie  otlier  governments  particularly  interested  in 
tin  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  hold 
off  the  market  excess  tin  stocks  it  holds  and  ex- 
pects to  acquire  and  also  announced  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  not  to  sign  the  Infernational 
Tin  Agreement  drawn  u])  at  Geneva  in  Decemher 
105;5.i  It  made  clear  that  the  United  States  did 
not  object  if  other  coinitries  decided  to  bring  the 
agreement  into  force.  The  United  States  is  not 
a  tin-producing  country. 

In  announcing  its  decision  not  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment, tJie  Ignited  States  made  clear  lha(  it  was 
aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment by  other  governments.  Since  the  agreement 
can  come  into  force  and  can  be  o])erated  wilhout 
U.  S.  participation,  the  State  Department  said  it 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  United  States  decision 
would  prevent  the  agreement  from  becoming  effec- 
tive and  made  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
not  object  if  other  governments  decided  that  this 
was  in  their  interest. 

The  Department  explained  that  under  the  de- 
cision not  to  dispose  of  the  excess  tin  stocks  held 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  these 
stocks  would  be  held  in  insulation.  AVithdrawals 
could  be  made  only  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  regular  stockpile  materials. 


The  countries  which  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  International  Tin  Agreement,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  were  Indonesia,  Bolivia, 
Belgium,  Thailand,  Netherlands,  India,  Canada, 
Australia,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Policy  on  Wool  Imports 

Staternent  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  4 

On  July  9,  1953,  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  I  requested  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation,  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to 
determine  the  effect  of  imports  of  certain  varieties 
of  sheep's  wool  on  the  operation  of  the  domestic 
price-support  program  for  wool.' 

I  now  have  the  report  -  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
in  which  a  majority  of  its  members  recommend  the 
imposition  of  certain  fees  on  imports  of  wool  in 
addition  to  the  prevailing  duties. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Tariff  Commission  in- 
quiry was  initiated,  I  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
domestic  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  prosperous  domestic  wool  in- 
dustry consistent  with  an  expanding  international 
trade.^ 

On  tlie  basis  of  this  study,  which  was  carefully 
analyzed  and  discussed  by  the  interested  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  I  determined  that  domes- 
tic wool  growers  required  continued  price  or  in- 
come assistance  in  a  more  effective  form  than  is 
now  provided.  I  accepted  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
provide  for  government  assistance  to  growers 
under  an  incentive  payment  plan  during  periods 
when  wool  prices  are  below  the  desired  support 
level. 

These  recommendations  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  Hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  a  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
has  been  approved  by  that  Committee.  The  en- 
actment of  this  program  by  the  Congress  would 
eliminate  tlie  necessity  for  an  increase  in  import 
fees  or  other  limitations  on  wool  imports,  a  course 
of  action  which  I  do  not  believe  would  best  serve 
either  the  wool-growing  industry  or  the  national 


'  For  an  article  on  the  International   Tin   Agreement 
of  l!)r..3,  SCO  Kui.i.KTiN  of  Feb.  1.'),  10.'i4,  p.  230. 
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.   '  Bulletin  of  Aur.  10,  1953,  p.  18."). 

-  Copies  of  the  report  may  1>p  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Tariff  Conunissinn,  Wnshinston  2."),  D.  ('. 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  19.53,  p.  186. 
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interest.  I  am  confident  that  this  new  program 
will  appreciably  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
a  sound  and  prosperous  domestic  wool  industry, 
an  essential  component  of  a  healthy  overall  econ- 
omy and  a  strong  defense. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration's 
new  wool  program  is  specifically  designed  to  help 
remedy  those  conditions  which  prompted  the 
Taritl'  Commission's  investigation,  I  am  taking  no 
action  on  the  Commission's  Report. 


Peaceful  Change  Through  the  United  Nations 


hy  David  McK.  Key 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs  ^ 


This  afternoon  I  should  like  to  share  with  you 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  opportunities  that  the 
United  Nations  oilers  for  bringing  about  peaceful 
change  in  the  world  today. 

Change  is  the  law  of  life — of  international  life 
as  well  as  national.  The  task  of  the  statesman 
is  to  try  to  create  conditions  in  which  changes  will 
take  place  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  If 
such  international  changes — political,  economic, 
and  social — cannot  be  made  peacefully,  the  peace 
that  may  seem  to  exist  may  turn  out  to  be  only 
temporary  and  illusory. 

In  a  dynamic  society  in  which  the  atom  can 
bring  either  unimagined  benefits  or  awesome  de- 
struction, the  process  of  peaceful  change  becomes 
more  than  simply  desirable.  It  becomes  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  difficulties  of 
bringing  about  clianges  on  the  international  scene 
in  a  peaceful  manner.  In  our  own  domestic  so- 
ciety we  have  achieved  the  necessary  community 
of  interest,  the  common  concept  of  justice,  and  the 
accepted  institutions  which  enable  us  after  165 
years  to  make  adjustments  without  resort  to  phys- 
ical violence. 

But  what  of  relations  among  nations?  Here 
opinions  are  considerably  more  diversified  and 
complex,  and  the  area  of  common  agreement  rela- 
tively restricted.  Standards  of  justice  differ. 
That  is  why  adjustments  of  relations  among  na- 
tions are  considerably  slower  and  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

The  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  part 
a  history  of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
changes  needed  to  insure  peace.     Some  of  the 

'  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  United  States 
Responsibility  for  World  Leadership  in  1954  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Mar.  1   (press  release  100). 


nuijor  powers  insisted  on  blindly  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  League  procedures  did  not  sufficiently 
facilitate  accommodation  to  the  forces  of  change. 
All  this  helped  to  develop  a  situation  in  various 
countries  where  advocates  of  violence  supplanted 
the  more  moderate  elements  who  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  achieve  their  objectives  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  procedures  of  the  League  could  have  been 
made  to  work  if  there  had  been  a  will  and  deter- 
mination b}'  all  its  members  to  make  them  work. 
In  addition,  after  World  War  I,  the  American 
people,  who  even  then  possessed  a  preponderant 
power  in  the  world,  were  not  yet  ready  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  world  leadershijj.  We  did  not 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  We  thought  we  could 
be  an  oasis  of  prosperity  in  a  world  of  misery.  We 
did  not  see  the  full  implication  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  revolutionary  comnumism  as  directed 
from  the  Kremlin. 


Awakened  American  Leadership 

The  American  people  have  acted  differently 
since  World  War  II.  There  is  greater  recogni- 
tion than  ever  before  that  peace  is  not  a  static 
condition  of  the  world,  but  can  be,  and  must  be,  a 
condition  of  dynamic  adjustment  to  ever-chang- 
ing circumstances. 

We  now  comprehend  as  never  before  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world.  We  have  taken  leader- 
ship in  creating  the  United  Nations  and  we  have 
since  played  an  active  part  in  that  organization, 
as  well  as  in  its  specialized  agencies.  We  have 
joined  in  major  collective  security  arrangements 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
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It  is  well  that  we  have  done  this,  for  World 
War  II  left  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  earth 
destruction,  discontent,  and  the  drive  of  new 
restive  forces. 

Entirely  outside  the  framework  of  the  cold  war, 
tensions  have  arisen  from  the  urge  for  national 
self-expression.  People  in  many  dependent  or 
colonial  areas  want  self-govermnent  or  independ- 
ence. They  want  an  improved  standard  of  living. 
Tliey  want  "increased  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person  and  protection  of  fundamental 
freedoms.  ]\Iany  want  these  things  today,  not  in 
some  indefinite  tomorrow. 

Moreover,  Soviet  aggressive  policies  have  in- 
flicted new  wounds  while  leaving  old  wounds  to 
fester.  These  developments  growing  out  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  drive  for  national  self-expression 
place  a  great  strain  upon  the  United  Nations  and 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  free  world. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  United 
Nations  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  flex- 
ible political  instrument  with  a  capacity  to  adjust 
to  changing  situations,  including  the  cold  war, 
not  adequately  foreseen  at  San  Francisco  when  the 
charter  was  framed.  Its  flexibility  is  indicated  in 
the  charter  provisions  taking  account  of  the  need 
for  peaceful  change  and  actively  encouraging  the 
orderly  progress  toward  the  goals  set  fortii  in  tlie 
charter.  A  key  provision,  article  14,  provides  for 
General  Assembly  recommendations  to  adjust 
peacefully  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin. 
This  article  was  described  by  the  late  Senator 
Vandenberg  as  "the  only  way  to  escajje  freezing 
a  status  quo  and  denying  any  escape  from  errors 
made  in  clecisions  during  the  war  and  at  the  peace 
table — denying  any  escape  except  by  the  very 
armed  revolt  which  we  are  sworn  to  resist." 

The  United  States  along  with  other  free-world 
members  has  made  a  major  effort  to  prevent  the 
"freezing"  of  the  status  quo.  A  perusal  of  the 
broad  agenda  of  a  typical  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  shows  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  vast 
majority  of  tlie  members  to  insure  the  effective 
use  of  (lie  charter  provisions  on  peaceful  change. 
The  growing  imjiortance  of  the  General  Assembly 
is,  in  fact,  a  reflection  of  the  constant  effort  of  the 
members  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  peaceful 
adjustment. 

The  Korean  Problem 

The  difficulties  in  the  process  of  peaceful  change 
find  dramatic  as  well  as  painful  illustration  in  the 
handling  of  the  Korean  question  since  AVorld 
War  II. 

The  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  called  for  a  free 
and  independent  Korea.  After  40  years  of  Japa- 
nese rule,  the  establishment  of  Korea  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  represented  a  formidable  task,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  the 
difficulties  were  increased  immeasurably  by  the 


Soviet  refusal  to  withdraw  their  control  over 
North  Korea. 

The  Soviet  Union  blocked  the  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  throughout  the  protracted  and 
frustrating  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  then  brought  the 
problem  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  hope  that 
progress  could  be  made  in  fulfilling  the  promises 
of  the  Cairo  Declaration.  We  took  this  step  even 
though  the  United  Nations  had  not  been  expected 
by  its  founders  to  be  burdened  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  World  War  II. 

The  General  Assembly  rose  to  the  occasion.  It 
developed  a  plan  to  achieve  unification  on  a  fair 
basis.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
proached this  plan  with  the  same  ruthlessness  as 
it  used  to  subvert  the  government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1948.  It  continued  its  iron  control  over 
the  North  Korean  puppet  government.  The  Ee- 
]niblic  of  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  and  independent  government 
under  free  elections  observed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Soviet  obstructionism  culminated  in  the 
Communist  aggression  of  1950,  a  clear  rejection 
of  the  principles  of  peaceful  change. 

In  throwing  back  the  Communist  aggression, 
the  United  Nations  has  once  more  reestablished 
conditions  whereby  peaceful  change  can  be  at- 
tem])ted.  A  political  conference  on  Korea  is 
shortly  to  be  convened  in  Geneva.  This  wnll  give 
us  a  new  opportunity  to  complete  the  job  we 
started  at  Cairo  of  reestablishing  the  independence 
of  all  of  Korea.  In  setting  up  this  conference, 
the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin  were 
guided  by  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  in  August  1953.^  It  is  the  type  of 
Korean  political  conference  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  set  up  under  article  60  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  At  the  conference,  the  United  States 
and  other  T^nited  Nations  members  with  troops  in 
Korea  will  be  represented.  The  conference  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union  as  a  participant  fully 
bound  by  the  conference  decisions.  The  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Korean  Connnunists 
will  of  necessity  participate  since  no  settlement  is 
possible  without  their  agreement.  But  they  will 
be  there  as  aggi'essors.  They  are  not  included 
among  the  sponsoring  powers,  and  it  is  specifi- 
cally agreed  that  no  question  of  recognition  is  in- 
volved. Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  has 
aptly  hailed  the  agreement  reached  at  Berlin  as 
"a  great  step  forward  for  the  aims  of  the  U.N." 
and  "as  a  conference  inside  the  U.N.  orbit." 

We  have  thus  made  a  new  start  toward  negoti- 
ating a  peaceful  settlement  for  Korea.  The  Com- 
munists, faced  with  a  strong  free  world  position, 
have  once  more  accepted  a  position  they  flatly  re- 
jected for  months.  15ut  there  is  still  nuich  distance 
to  travel  before  we  reach  the  goal  of  peaceful 
unification  of  Korea. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 
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The  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution 

Korea — the  acid  test — pioved  that  had  there  not 
been  provision  for  collective  action  against  aggres- 
sion, the  charter  concept  of  peaceful  change  would 
have  been  meaningless.  Therefore,  following  the 
Korean  aggz-ession,  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Reso- 
lution ^  developed  new  procedures  to  deal  in  the 
futui'e  with  threats  to  the  peace  where  Security 
Council  action  was  impossible  because  of  the  veto. 
These  procedures  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
prepare  in  advance  for  dealing  with  active  and 
potential  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  deal  with 
them  flexibly.  Possibly  a  more  important  conse- 
quence of  the  Unitin<i  for  Peace  Resolution  is  that 
it  acts  as  a  psychological  deterrent  to  the  potential 
aggressor,  influencing  it  to  accept  proceclures  for 
peaceful  change. 

The  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peace- 
ful change  also  encourages  orderly  progress  to- 
ward self-govermnent  or  independence,  and  strives 
to  develoj)  higher  living  standards,  and  to  broaden 
human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  the  means 
to  channel  into  a  constructive  pattern  the  drive 
for  national  independence  whose  pent-up  emo- 
tions were  released  so  violently  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  In  the  past  8  years,  over  600  mil- 
lion people  have  achieved  independence,  many 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  Indonesia  and  Israel,  the  United  Nations  cut 
short  the  violent  phase  of  the  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence and  shepherded  these  countries  to  full 
recognition  as  United  Nations  membei-s.  In  other 
areas,  the  moral  force  of  the  charter  has  acted  as 
a  spur  to  hasten  the  grant  of  independence.  Many 
other  areas  are  continuing  to  progress  toward  a 
fuller  measure  of  self-govei-nment  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations. 

United  Nations  activity  in  the  field  of  dependent 
peoples  quite  naturally  often  raises  the  question 
of  whether  the  availability  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  forum  does  not  actually  encourage  more  ex- 
treme demands  for  immediate  self-rule.  This  may 
sometimes  be  the  case.  INIore  often,  however-^ 
and  this  is  our  goal  in  all  cases — the  United  Na- 
tions acts  as  a  constructive  influence  upon  na- 
tionalistic forces  which  might  otherwise  erupt  in 
a  violent  manner. 

Irresponsible  acts  by  terrorists,  such  as  regret- 
tably occurred  only  a  few  hours  ago  when  several 
Congressmen  were  wounded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  as  inexcusable  as 
they  are  deplorable.  I  know  that  you  all  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  sense  of  shock  at  this  act  and 
our  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  this  tragedy. 

I  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  promoting  peaceful  change — the  United 
Nations  effort  to  improve  conditions  of  living  in 
areas  needing  help.     This  is  a  challenge  to  all  of 


us.  Failure  to  make  progress  here  breeds  dis- 
content and  instability  and  even  on  occasion  vio- 
lence. 

On  many  fronts  and  in  many  countries  United 
Nations  agencies  are  actively  at  work  to  help  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  to  improve  their  own 
living  conditions.  The  technical-assistance  proj- 
ects of  the  United  Nations  are  playing  a  key  role : 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land,  to  bring 
new  standards  of  health  and  physical  well-being, 
to  break  down  the  walls  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, to  begin  little  by  little  the  promotion  of 
industry  and  trade.  Already  we  can  see  some 
marked  and  lasting  gains.  But  chiefly  we  must 
regard  these  as  first  steps  in  a  long-range  invest- 
ment which  the  future  will  make  increasingly  pro- 
ductive. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  specialized  agencies 
hint  at  what  economic  gains  can  be  expected  from 
United  Nations  programs.  The  World  Bank  has 
lent  almost  2  billion  dollars  to  32  countries  and 
territories  since  it  began  operations.  A  typical 
projecr,  is  a  new  power  plant,  financed  by  the  Bank, 
which  is  being  opened  in  San  Salvador.  This 
power  plant  will  double  the  country's  electric- 
power  supply,  feed  power  to  new  industries,  make 
possible  the  pumping  of  water  for  farm  irrigation, 
and  bring  lighting  to  homes  and  schools  which 
have  never  known  an  electric  bulb. 

Oi-,  take  the  recent  World  Bank  loan  of  Ti/o 
million  dollars  to  India  to  help  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  well  over  a  million  acres  devastated  by  a 
crop  strangling  weed.  When  this  project  is  com- 
pleted, the  reclaimed  area  will  produce  an  esti- 
mated one-half  million  additional  tons  of  wheat 
each  year  which  would  cost  the  equivalent  of  35 
million  dollars  annually  to  import. 

There  are  other  significant  results  from  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies.  For  instance, 
an  Fag  jirogram  costing  $40,000  to  stimulate  use 
of  hybrid  seed  added  24  million  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  European  corn  crop  in  1952.  By  bringing 
malaria  under  control  in  Asia,  Who  has  opened 
up  previously  uninhabitable  areas  to  immigration 
and  production. 

These  progi'ams  are  sometimes  criticized  as  being 
too  limited  and  there  is  constant  pressure  for  more 
ambitious  programs.  President  Eisenhower,  as 
you  know,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic advances.  In  his  April  16  speech,  he  set 
f(jrth  a  pledge  to  devote  to  economic  development 
a  ))art  of  the  funds  which  might  be  saved  through 
disarmament.^  Last  December,  the  President,  re- 
alizing the  i^otential  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  ])eaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  made  his 
now  world-acclaimed  proposal  to  the  General 
Assembly.'' 

When  we  speak  of  peaceful  change,  we  also  in- 
clude the  gi-adual  and  progressive  realization  of 
the  human  rights  goals  of  the  United  Nations. 


^Ibid.,  Nov.  20,  1950,  p.  823. 
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These  goals  have  a  high  place  in  the  charter  and 
were  articulated  in  greater  detail  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Eights.  This  declaration 
is,  in  tlie  words  of  President  Eisenhower, ''  a  sig- 
nificant beacon  in  the  steady  march  toward  achiev- 
ing human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all.""  Since  the  establishment  of  these  goals, 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
drafting  of  covenants  on  human  rights.  How- 
ever, we  now  believe  that  the  goals  of  tlie  charter 
are  more  lilvcly  to  be  advancecl  by  a  human  riglits 
action  ]5rogram  whicli  strives  to  put  into  practice 
the  princi])les  of  the  Universal  Declaration.  We 
have  proposed  such  a  program  and  it  will  soon 
be  considered  by  the  Human  Rights  Connnission 
now  meeting  in  New  York. 


Charter  Review 

I  have  spoken  of  the  creditable  record  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  peaceful 
change.  It  still  has  untapped  potentialities  for 
the  future.  It  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  must 
look  at  the  forthcoming  review  of  the  charter. 
We  want  to  explore,  with  your  help,  whether  or 
not  changes  can  be  made  in  the  charter  which  will 
further  advance  its  purposes  and  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  the  history  of  the  last  8  years  dem- 
onstrates that  many  changes  can  be  achieved  by 
new  procedures  which  are  already  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  charter. 

As  the  preparations  for  charter  review  get  un- 
der way,  it  is  pertinent  to  take  account  of  the  fears 
some  hold  that  the  Charter  Review  Conference 
may  undermine  or  even  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

The  process  of  charter  review  shoidd  not  be 
feared.  As  Secretary  Dulles  recently  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Charter  Review:' 

"The  Executive  approaches  this  conference  with 
an  awareness  of  the  desirability  of  perfecting  the 
Charter,  but  also  with  a  determination  not  to  lose 
the  good  that  is  in  the  search  for  something  lietter." 

Charter  review  offers  us  singular  opportunities 
to  build  for  the  future.  A  sober  and  thouglitful 
reexamination  can  stimulate  us  to  find  ways  of 
doing  better  those  tilings  that  need  doing.  This 
afternoon,  I  liave  touched  upon  how  the  United 
Nations  has  attempted  to  fulfill  tlie  late  Senator 
Vandenberg's  desire  to  make  the  United  Nations 
an  instrument  for  ])eaceful  change.  Perhaps  these 
reflections  upon  the  record  of  the  past  8  years  will 
stimulate  consideration  of  the  means  for  better 
carrying  out  tlie  process  of  future  peaceful  change, 
so  essential  to  this  atomic  era. 

The  road  ahead  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  I  think 
our  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 


tions can  be  fruitful  if  we  recall  the  words  of 
Secretary  Dulles: 

"I  believe  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  ad- 
vance the  great  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
provided  we  are  patient,  resourceful,  and  resolute, 
and  inspired  by  faith  that  man  has  the  capacity  to 
overcome  evil  with  good." 


Korean  Political  Conference 

Press  release  103  dated  March  2 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  H.  Dean  to  Secretary  Dulles,  together 
with  Acting  Secretary  Smith''s  reply: 

Letter  from  Ambassor  Dean 

February  26, 1954 

My  Dear  ]Mr.  Secretary  :  Since  the  end  of  July 
last  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
President  and  with  you  on  various  matters  in  re- 
lation to  the  Korean  Armistice,  have  made  two 
trips  to  Korea  as  well  as  numerous  trips  to  Wash- 
ington and  spent  eight  weeks  at  Panmunjom  on 
preliminary  talks.^ 

While  in  Korea  I  had  many  talks  with  President 
Rhee  and  his  cabinet  and  with  (leneral  Thimayya 
and  other  members  of  the  Nxr(;  in  connection  with 
effecting  the  release  of  nonrepatriated  prisoners. 

Ever  since  my  return  from  Korea  I  have  been 
prepared,  on  a  moment's  notice,  to  return  to  Pan- 
munjom to  resume  the  preliminary  talks  and  con- 
sequently have  been  unable  to  make  any  definitive 
jirofessional  engagements.  As  I  said  to  you  last 
August,  when  j'ou  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to 
be  your  Deputy  at  the  forthcoming  Political  Con- 
ference on  Korea,  then  sclieduled  to  start  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1953,  I  had  connnitted  myself  to  court  en- 
gagements which  would  not  permit  me  to  continue 
actively  on  the  conference  work  beyond  March,  or 
at  the  outside,  April  1954.  It  was  then  believed 
that  the  Political  Conference  would  be  over  by  this 
time. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  continue  to  study 
various  bases  for  effective  and  lasting  peace  in 
Asia  and  to  aid  the  free  peoples  there  to  make  an 
effective  fight  against  Communism  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  from  time  to  time  on  matters 
relating  to  the  forthcoming  conference  as  you  and 
the  Department  may  wish,  but  I  regret,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above,  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  abroad  for  i^evcral  months  at  the  time 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  will  not  begin 
until  the  end  of  April. 


"  Ihiil.,  Apr.  20,  19,53.  p.  ."iSO. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170. 

I  March    15,    1954 


'  For  an  address  by  Ambassador  Dean  reviewing  the  at- 
tempted negotiations  at  Panmunjom,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
4,  1954,  p.  15. 
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With  many  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  be  of 
public  service  and  with  renewed  expressions  of  my 
high  esteem,  I  am 

Sincerely  youi*s, 

Arthur  H.  Dean 

The  Honorable 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Smith 

March  1,  1954. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean  :  Regarding  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1954,  addressed  to  Secretary  Dulles,  all 
of  us  are  greatly  disappointed  that  the  Korean 
Political  Conference  has  been  so  long  postponed 
that  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  serve  as 
the  President  and  the  .Secretary  had  originally 
planned.  It  will,  however,  be  very  useful  and 
highly  appreciated  if,  as  you  indicate,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  on  a  consultant  basis  to  help 
us  here  in  AVashington  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  Political  Conference,  which  is  presently 
expected  to  convene  on  Aj^ril  26  at  Geneva. 

The  work  which  jou  did  as  personal  Ambassa- 


dor for  the  President  in  the  preliminary  work  at 
Panmunjom  constitutes  a  splendid  chapter  in 
American  diplomatic  annals.  You  dealt  with  the 
Comnumists  there  in  a  way  which  was  vigorous 
and  jealous  of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  contacts  with  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Neutral  Commission, 
and  with  General  Thimayya,  have  materially  con- 
tributed in  the  general  opinion  to  the  prompt 
release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  January  22. 

You  have  gained,  I  am  sure,  the  conficlence  of 
the  nations  which  fought  on  the  United  Nations 
side,  as  represented  by  the  group  of  seventeen  who 
have  met  here  and  in  New  York,  and  with  whom 
you  have  been  frequently  associated. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  absence  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  who,  as  you  know,  is  in  Caracas. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Bedell  Smith 

Acting  Secretary 
The  Honorable 

Arthur  H.  Dean, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington. 


Faith  in  the  Future  of  China 


hy  Walter  S.  Rohertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Easter?!  Affairs  ' 


We  have  come  here  today  to  take  part  in  a 
notable  occasion.  Two  destroyers  of  the  United 
States  Reserve  Fleet  are  to  be  turned  over  on  loan 
to  the  Republic  of  China  under  an  authorization 
by  the  United  States  Congress.  Such  an  event  is 
not  of  everyday  occurrence  among  the  powers  of 
this  world.  In  participating  in  the  ceremonies 
formalizing  the  transfer,  I  am  representing  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  There 
stands  before  me,  to  receive  the  vessels  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  the  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
China.     There  is  every  reason  for  solemnity. 

However,  in  looking  forward  to  these  observ- 
ances, I  have  had  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind  the 
image  of  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  Republic  of 
China — a  picture  of  him  not  only  as  the  austere, 
uniformed  leader  depicted  in  the  lithographs  that 
have  had  a  place  of  honor  on  the  walls  of  so  many 
Chinese  homes  and  shops,  but  as  the  warm  and 

'  Addre.ss  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  two 
U.S.  destroyers  to  the  Republic  of  China,  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  Feb.  26  (press  release  95  dated  Feb.  25). 


very  real  human  figure  with  whom  I  have  spent 
so  many  memorable  hours  in  the  past.  Then  too, 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  who  is  here  with  me, 
Wellington  Koo,  is  an  old  friend.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  act  as  if  I  were  addressing  strangers. 
What  is  taking  place  here  is,  as  it  were,  within  the 
family.  You  will  look  to  me  in  vain,  therefore,  for 
those  high-pitched,  majestic  cries  that  might  be 
expected  to  resound  when  an  eagle  and  a  dragon 
hold  converse.  What  I  have  to  say  is  nothing 
more  than  you  would  expect  to  hear  between  old 
friends — friends  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  need  to 
say  very  little  to  each  other  because  so  much  is 
understood  between  them. 

The  spirit  of  this  occasion  is  a  familiar  one  to  us. 
The  Chinese  and  Americans  are  used  to  giving 
each  other  things.  It  began  many  years  ago.  One 
of  our  writers  in  New  England,  speaking  of  those 
days,  has  told  us  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
reflected  that  ice  had  been  taken  from  his  little 
pond,  by  clipper  ship,  to  cool  the  drink  of  a  Chi- 
nese philosoj^her.  Philosophy  and  the  artistic 
masteri:)ieces  of  a  great  culture  have  been  among 
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the  many  treasures  brought  back  from  China  by 
traders  to  enrich  our  lives,  in  exchange  for  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  manufactured  goods  and 
Western  ideas.  Our  two  peoples  have  also  become 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  exchange  that  is  taking 
place  today.  It  has  become  habitual  for  us  each  to 
lend  the  other  those  facilities  which  each  can  spare 
and  which  the  other  needs  for  the  common  defense. 
You  have  given  us  landing  fields,  buildings,  roads, 
and  hospitality.  We  have  given  you  guns,  planes, 
and  vessels  of  war. 


Mutual  Interest  in  Pacific  Security 

The  historic  association  between  China  and  the 
United  States  reflects  an  appreciation  by  both 
countries  of  their  comnmnity  of  interests.  I 
should  not  be  a  proper  oflicial  of  the  Department 
of  State  if  I  did  not  direct  attention  to  that  fact. 
And  the  community  of  interests  between  us  is  im- 
pelling. Danger  has  generally  come  to  China 
from  the  landward  side,  from  the  north  and  west. 
Danger  has  generally  come  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  from  the  east.  China  and 
the  United  States  have  thus  both  had  the  keenest 
interest  in  preserving  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
Pacific  so  that  each  could  concentrate  on  defend- 
ing itself  where  it  was  most  exposed.  Each  coun- 
try has  had  an  instinctive  realization  of  the  im- 
jiortance  to  it  of  the  other,  and  of  their  common 
need  to  be  able  to  stand  back  to  back,  as  it  were, 
for  each  to  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  it 
was  secure  on  one  side  at  least. 

Both  countries  have  been  alert  to  the  threat  tliat 
would  be  posed  by  the  intrusion  between  them  of 
any  kind  of  aggressive  imperialism.  Even  if  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples  had  no  regard  for 
eaeli  other,  as  peoples,  they  would  still  inevitably 
be  drawn  together  by  their  common  vital  inter- 
est in  the  security  of  the  Pacific.  Whenever  there 
aie  signs  in  either  country  of  lack  of  appreciation 
of  this  interdependence,  the  danger  signals  are  up. 
Neither  country  can  afford  to  relax  if  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  other  is  not  secure. 
Today  mainland  China  is  oriented  toward  China's 
greatest  enemy  and  away  from  its  traditional 
source  of  support.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
this  unnatural  and  tragic  situation  have  demon- 
strated in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  their 
disregard  of  China's  interests.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  having  determined  upon  the  subordina- 
tion of  China's  welfare  and  independence  to  a  for- 
eign ideology,  they  should  at  the  same  time  have 
chosen  in  their  propaganda  to  portray  the  United 
States  as  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  their 
designs. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  support  of  China's 
independence  had  always  been  as  concrete  and  as 
forward    as   circumstances   required.     For    long 


years,  China  sustained  alone  the  trials  of  the 
Japanese  invasion.  Our  refusal  to  accept  Japa- 
nese control  of  China  was  a  major  motivating 
factor  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  it  required  the  shock  of  that  attack  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  determined  and  effective 
counteraction.  Before  then,  the  free  world,  while 
sympathizing  with  China,  had  been  restrained 
from  effective  intervention  in  the  war  by  lack  of 
unity  and  purpose. 

The  costs  of  the  war  with  Japan  not  only  caused 
grievous  setbacks  to  the  hopes  and  accomplish- 
ments to  which  the  revolutionary  movement  \uider 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  1920's  had  given  rise.  The 
war  also  left  China  shaken  and  weakened  and  ill- 
])repared  to  cope  with  the  blow  in  the  back  that 
followed  hard  upon  the  end  of  that  war.  Once 
more  catastrophe  engulfed  China  while,  despite 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  people,  the 
United  States  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  events  until  it  was  itself  involved 
militarily  in  the  consequences — this  time,  by  an 
attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  ordered  by  the 
mentor  of  the  regime  that  had  gained  control  of 
mainland  China. 

The  events  of  the  1930's  and  1940s  are  past. 
AVhat  is  important  now  is  that  we  apply  in 
the  present  and  future  the  lessons  the  past  has 
taught  us. 

I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  strategical 
considerations  that  draw  our  two  countries  to- 
gether. But  the  truth  is  that  when  we  think  of 
tlie  Chinese  we  think  only  secondarily  of  strategy. 
AVe  think  first  of  friendship.  It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  that  the  people  with  whom  we  have  always 
recognized  we  must  cooperate  from  necessity 
sjiould  have  been  a  peojjle  with  whom  we  would 
have  wished  to  cooperate  from  choice. 


U.  S.  Admiration  for  Chinese 

It  is  striking  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  the  great  powers  should  have  found  so  much 
in  common.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  explain 
our  admiration  for  the  Chinese  in  terms  of  the 
staggering  achievements  of  4,000  yeare  of  Chinese 
culture.  This  would,  however,  claim  a  rather 
more  intensive  knowledge  of  Chinese  history  than 
most  of  us  Americans  possess.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  like  the  Chinese  because  of  what 
they  are  as  human  beings.  We  like  their  quick 
friendliness  of  response,  their  warm  hospitality, 
their  meticulous  courtesy,  their  conviviality  and 
sense  of  humor.  We  like  them  because  they  are 
loyal  to  their  friends  and  devoted  to  their  families, 
because  they  are  pragmatic  and  realistic,  because 
they  live  in  the  present  and  believe  in  improving 
it  by  dint  of  hard  work — (pialities  that  perhaps 
we  share.  And  we  admire  them  without  reserva- 
tion for  those  qualities  that  we  have  not — I  am 
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glad  to  say — so  far  been  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate under  odds  as  heavy  as  those  tlie  Chinese 
the:nselves  have  had  to  face :  courage,  hardihood, 
endurance. 

Our  two  peoples,  I  believe,  want  the  same  kind 
of  world — a  world  in  which  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  strutting  authority,  a  world  in  which  or- 
dinary iiuman  beings  will  be  left  alone  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  to  cultivate  their  gardens,  to  en- 
joy their  homes  and  their  children  and  not  be 
bullied  or  robbed  in  the  name  of  any  high-sound- 
ing rhetoric. 


yang  and  Loyang,  to  take  these  ships  to  their  duty 
stations  and  to  man  them  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  responsibilities.  We  feel  sure  that  you  take 
with  you  more  than  the  technical  skills  you  have 
acciuired  in  your  brief  months  of  training  at  Nor- 
folk. We  believe  you  will  take  witli  you  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  esteem,  good  will,  and  lasting 
friendship  that  our  people  feel  for  yours. 

We  wish  you  Godspeed  and  success  in  all  your 
undertakings. 


American  Hopes  for  China 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  no  wish  is  closer 
to  the  heart  of  tiie  American  people  than  that 
China  shall  be  herself  again.  It  is  in  witness  of 
that  hope  that  two  American  destroyers  today 
are  being  transferred  to  the  Chinese  flag.  Tliese 
vessels  are  symbols  of  our  abiding  faith  in  China 
and  of  our  conviction  that  China  will  again,  as 
always  in  the  past,  prove  stronger  than  the  alien 
intruder.  We  believe  these  ships  will  contribute 
to  bringing  nearer  the  day  wlien  (liina  will  again 
belong  unreservedly  to  the  Chinese.  In  passing 
to  the  command  of  the  Republic  of  China,  they 
go  to  strengthen  a  government  that  is  at  once  a 
symbol  and  a  fruit  of  the  inextinguishable  Chinese 
spirit. 

Recently,  14,000  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea,  by  choosing  to  forsake  the  ties  of  family 
and  community  in  order  to  live  under  a  truly 
Chinese  flag,  exposed  the  fraudulence  of  the  claims 
of  the  authorities  in  Peiping  to  speak  witli  the 
voice  of  China.  The  jiassionate  determination  of 
so  many  soldiers  from  their  command  not  to  re- 
turn to  Communist  rule  clearly  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  those  authorities.  It  did  not  surprise 
us  in  the  least.  There  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  as  to  how  the  Chinese  people 
would  choose  if  given  the  choice  between  a  govern- 
ment rooted  in  Chinese  traditions  and  one  that 
has  made  of  China  a  handmaiden  of  an  alien  im- 
perialism. It  is  because  of  what  we  know  of  the 
Chinese  people's  ability  to  endure  the  most  malig- 
nant fortune  without  being  crushed  by  it  or  sur- 
rendering to  it  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  out- 
come of  China's  present  travail. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  missions  that  lie  ahead 
for  the  Hanyang  and  the  Loyang,  as  these  ships 
are  to  be  called,  and  their  officers  and  men,  are 
important  ones :  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the 
Pacific,  upon  which  our  nations  jointly  front,  co- 
operating with  our  own  Seventh  Fleet,  and  to 
represent  and  defend  the  cause  of  China's  free- 
dom. These  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  names  of 
the  ancient  and  historic  cities  these  ships  will 
beai\  They  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  great  naval 
tradition  in  which  these  ships  were  first  manned. 

AVe  are  confident  tliat  China  has  chosen  well 
in  selecting  you,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Han- 


Miiitary  Aid  for  Pakistan 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

FoUoanng  are  (1)  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
President  EiKenhower  delivered  to  Prime  Minister 
Pandit  J awaliarlal  Nehru  of  India  by  Ambassador 
George  V.  Allen  on  February  2k  and  {2)  a  related 
statement  by  the  President : 


LETTER  TO  PRIME  MINISTER  NEHRU  1 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister :  I  send  jou  this  per- 
sonal message  because  I  want  you  to  know  about 
my  decision  to  extend  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
before  it  is  public  knowledge  and  also  because 
I  want  you  to  know  directly  from  me  that  this 
step  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  friendship 
we  feel  for  India.  Quite  tlie  contrary.  We  will 
continually  strive  to  strengtlien  the  warm  and 
enduring  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

Our  two  Governments  have  agreed  that  our 
desires  for  peace  are  in  accord.  It  has  also  been 
understood  that  if  our  interpretation  of  existing 
circumstances  and  our  belief  in  how  to  achieve 
our  goals  differ,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  sov- 
ereign nations  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Hav- 
ing studied  long  and  carefully  the  problem  of 
opposing  possible  aggression  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe  that  consultation  between  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  about  security  problems  will  serve  the 
interests  not  only  of  Pakistan  and  Turkey  but 
also  of  the  whole  free  world. ^  Improvement  in 
Pakistan's  defensive  capability  will  also  serve  these 
interests  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  aid  will 
be  given.  This  Government's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  elaborated  in  a  public  statement  I  will 
release,  a  copy  of  which  Ambassador  Allen  will 
give  you. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do,  and  what  Pakistan 
is  agreeing  to,  is  not  directed  in  any  way  against 


e 


'  Fur  an  earlier  statement  regarding  tlie  consultation 
between  Pakistan  and  Turkey,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1, 
li)n4,  p.  327. 
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India.  And  I  am  confii-ming  publicly  that  if  our 
aid  to  any  country,  including  Pakistan,  is  misused 
and  directed  against  another  in  aggression  I  will 
undertake  immediately,  in  accordance  with  my 
constitutional  authority,  appropriate  action  both 
within  and  without  the  UN  to  thwart  such  ag- 
gression. I  believe  that  the  Pakistan-Turkey  col- 
laboration agreement  which  is  being  discussed  is 
sound  evidence  of  the  defensive  purposes  which 
biith  countries  have  in  mind. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  Government  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  economic  progress 
as  a  prime  requisite  for  stability  and  strength. 
This  Government  has  extended  assistance  to  India 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  I  am  recommending 
to  Congi-ess  a  continuation  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  for  this  reason.  We  also  believe  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  world  that  India  have  a  strong 
military  defense  capability  and  have  admired  the 
effective  way  your  Government  has  administered 
your  military  establishment.  If  your  Govern- 
ment should  conclude  that  circumstances  require 
military  aid  of  a  type  contemplated  by  our  mutual 
security  legislation,  please  be  assured  that  your 
request  would  receive  my  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  such  widespread 
and  unfounded  speculation  on  this  subject.  Now 
that  the  facts  are  known,  I  hope  that  the  real 
import  of  our  decision  will  be  understood. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGiiT  D.  Eisenhower 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  Februai-y  10th,  Turkey  and  Pakistan  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  study  methods  of 
achieving  closer  collaboration  on  various  matters 
including  means  designed  towards  strengthening 
peace  and  security.  This  Government  welcomed 
this  move  and  called  it  a  constructive  step  towards 
better  ensuring  the  security  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
has  now  asked  the  United  States  to  grant  military 
assistance. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  regional  groupings 
to  ensure  security  against  aggression  constitute  the 
most  effective  means  to  assure  survival  and  prog- 
ress. No  nation  can  stand  alone  today.  My 
report  to  the  Congress  on  June  30,  1953  stated 
that  we  should  strengthen  efforts  towards  regional 
]iolitical,  military  and  economic  integration.  I, 
tlierefore,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress, am  glad  to  comply  with  Pakistan's  request, 
subject  to  the  negotiation  of  the  required  Mdap 
agreement. 

This  Government  has  been  gravely  concerned 
over  the  weakness  of  defensive  capabilities  in  the 
Middle  East.     It  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping 


to  increase  the  defense  potential  in  this  area  that 
Congress  in  its  last  session  appropriated  funds  to 
be  used  to  assist  those  nations  in  the  area  which 
desired  such  assistance,  which  would  pledge  their 
willingness  to  promote  international  peace  and 
security  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  which  would  take  effective  collective 
measures  to  prevent  and  remove  threats  to  peace. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  shall  be  guided  by 
the  stated  purposes  and  requirements  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation.  Those  include  specifi- 
cally the  provision  that  equipment,  materials  or 
services  provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
the  recipient  country's  internal  security  and  for 
its  legitimate  self  defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Any  recipient  country  also  must  undertake 
that  it  will  not  engage  in  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  nation.  These  undertakings 
afford  adequate  assurance  to  all  nations,  regard- 
less of  their  political  orientation  and  whatever 
their  international  policies  may  be,  that  the  arms 
the  United  States  provides  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  will  in  no  way  threaten  their  own  secu- 
rity. I  can  say  that  if  our  aid  to  any  country, 
including  Pakistan,  is  misused  and  directed 
against  another  in  aggression  I  will  undertake 
immediately,  in  accordance  with  my  constitutional 
authority,  ap]")ropriate  action  both  within  and 
without  the  UN  to  thwart  such  aggression.  I 
would  also  consult  with  the  Congress  on  further 
steps. 

The  United  States  earnestly  desires  that  there 
be  increased  stability  and  strength  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  it  has  desired  this  same  thing  in  other 
parts  of  the  free  world.  It  believes  that  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  this  area  for  main- 
taining and  developing  their  way  of  life  and  for 
realizing  the  social  advances  close  to  their  hearts 
will  be  best  served  by  strength  to  deter  aggi-ession 
and  to  reduce  the  fear  of  aggression.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  help  in  this  endeavor,  if  its 
help  is  wanted. 


Appointment  to  International 
Claims  Commission 

The  White  House  on  March  4  announced  the 
appointment  of  Henry  J.  Clay  as  Acting  Member 
and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  International  Claims 
Commission. 


Correction 


Bulletin  of  February  22,  1954,  page  269,  second 
column :  The  last  line  of  paragraph  numbered  7 
should  read  "collective  seciu'ity  In  Europe." 
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The  Significance  of  tlie  Berlin  Conference 


hy  Walter  P.  McGoruiughy 

Director  of  the  Oifice  of  Chinese  Afairs ' 


After  3^^  weeks  of  arduous  activity  at  Berlin  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  talk  in  the  relaxed  and  sym- 

gathetic  atmosphere  of  this  forum  about  what 
appened  at  Berlin  and  what  it  signifies  for  us. 
The  topics  discussed  at  Berlin  ranged  far  and 
wide.  One  verse  of  a  ditty  current  at  the  Con- 
ference which  was  attributed  to  an  "obscure  mem- 
ber of  the  British  delegation"  went  this  way,  to  the 
tune  of  "Lili  Marlene  . 

Please,  Mr.  Ministers,  can't  we  leave  the  rest? 
We've  polished  off  Albania  and  now  we're  on  Trieste; 
We  have   discussed   the   munitions  race  and   next  on 

Molly's  list  is  space  ; 
We  have  exhausted  Item  One 
And  the  Commies,  they've  just  begun, 
Oh  please,  can't  we  go  home? 
Oh  please,  can't  we  go  home? 

I  hope  we  can  narrow  the  field  somewhat  here 
tonight  and  dwell  on  a  few  considerations  which 
seem  to  me  most  significant. 

It  is  an  added  evidence  of  the  topsy-turvy  be- 
havior of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Far  East 
loomed  large  in  a  conference  which  was  called  to 
deal  with  the  purely  European  questions  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Far  Eastern  issues  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Molotov  in  his  opening  speech  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Conference,  January  25,  and 
they  came  up  intermittently  throughout  the  Con- 
ference up  to  its  closing  hour  on  February  18. 
Perhaps  I  will  be  excused  if  in  these  remarks  I 
give  a  somewhat  disproportionate  emphasis  to  the 
Far  Eastern  phase,  because  of  my  special  concern 
with  that  part  of  the  world. 

First  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  vignette  of  the 
scene  in  the  conference  room  where  the  plenary 
sessions  were  held.  The  layout  was  similar  in 
both  meeting  places — the  Allied  Control  Author- 
ity Building  in  the  Western  Sector,  and  the  Soviet 
Embassy  on  Unter  Den  Linden  in  the  Eastern 
Sector.    Four  long  tables  were  arranged  in  a 


square,  with  one  side  allotted  to  each  delegation. 
The  five  ranking  members  of  each  delegation  were 
seated  at  the  table.  Behind  each  delegation  were 
seated  its  advisers  in  two,  three,  or  four  rows. 
Wlien  a  moot  point  came  up  which  required  check- 
ing, there  was  often  a  great  scurrying  about  in  the 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  The  Department  last  week 
released  a  volume  entitled  Foreign  Ministers 
Meeting,  Berlin  Discussions,  January  25-February 
18,  1954,  which  contains  texts  of  major  statements 
made  at  the  Berlin  conference,  texts  of  all  pro- 
posals discussed.  Secretary  Dulles'  Report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  Conference,  and  other  related  ma- 
terial. Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  price,  70c. 


'  Address  made  on  Mar.  3  before  the  International 
Affairs  Committee,  Women's  National  Republican  Club, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McConaughy  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  recent  Four  Power  Conference  at 
BerUn. 


back  rows  of  the  advisers.  Each  Foreign  Minister 
sat  at  the  center  of  his  table  flanked  by  two  prin- 
cipal assistants  on  each  side.  Proceeding  clock- 
wise around  the  room  from  the  U.S.  delegation 
there  were  the  French,  the  British  (opposite  the 
Americans)  and  the  Soviets  (opposite  the 
French). 

Each  Minister  spoke  in  his  own  language.  Each 
set  speech  was  then  translated  consecutively  into 
the  other  two  languages.  This  necessarily  re- 
tarded the  pace  of  the  proceedings.  Extempora- 
neous remarks  were  translated  simultaneously  into 
the  other  languages  by  expert  interpreters  sitting 
in  soundproof  booths,  whose  microphones  were 
connected  with  earphones  available  to  the  delega- 
tion members.  The  Soviets  had  the  largest  dele- 
gation, and  they  needed  it. 

Mr.  Molotov  realized  from  the  outset  that  he 
had  a  difficult  role  to  play  and  that  he  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  disguise  his  rejection  of  the  uni- 
fication of  a  free  Germany  and  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty.  He  decided  this  could  best  be  done  by 
adoptmg  an  air  of  "sweet  reasonableness."  He 
injected  into  his  voice  a  slight  inflection  of  gentle 
remonstrance.  His  air  was  one  of  mild  expostula- 
tion, of  restrained  impatience  that  the  "modera- 
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tion"  and  "reason"  of  his  proposals  should  not  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  tlu'ee  Western  Foreign 
Ministers.  This  general  approach  was  rather  ably 
carried  over  into  the  English  translation  by  his 
interpreter  Mr.  Troyanovsky,  the  son  of  a  former 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  this  country,  who  speaks 
colloquial  American  English. 

Mr.  Molotov  showed  great  resourcefulness  in 
his  endeavor  to  mask  his  rejection  of  the  eminently 
fair  Western  proposal  for  German  "unification  in 
freedom,"  ^  as  something  other  than  what  this  re- 
jection really  amounted  to — an  edict  that  Ger- 
many must  either  remain  divided,  occupied,  and 
with  a  Communist  puppet  regime  ruling  East 
Germany,  or  else  accept  a  defenseless  posture  and 
rigged  elections  which  would  inevitably  bring  all 
Germany  eventually  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. But  mere  ingenuity  could  not  and  did  not 
suffice  to  cover  up  the  naked  fact  of  Mr.  Molotov's 
refusal  to  accept  the  only  workable  plan  for  Ger- 
man reunification  under  an  independent,  freely 
chosen,  representative  government.  Mr.  Molo- 
tov's alternative  was  clearly  a  scheme  to  insure  the 
predominance  of  the  Communist  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  all  of  Germany. 

A  Transparent  Ruse 

Although  dressed  in  the  superficially  attractive 
trappings  of  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
elections  supervised  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
the  ruse  was  so  ti"ansparent  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained  as  a  serious  proposal  likely  of  accept- 
ance by  the  German  people  themselves — even  the 
beleaguered  people  of  the  Eastern  Zone.  Bitter 
as  is  the  prospect  of  the  continued  partition  of 
Germany,  the  German  people  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Zones  clearly  would  choose  to  suffer  its 
continuance  rather  than  accept  this  Soviet  plan 
which  did  not  offer  the  semblance,  much  less  the 
substance,  of  reunification  under  a  freely  chosen 
representative  government,  and  which  would 
surely  have  led  to  their  eventual  enslavement. 

To  me  one  of  the  truly  stirring  moments  of  the 
Conference  occurred  on  the  evening  of  February 
10  at  the  Stddtische  Opera  House  during  a  per- 
formance of  Die  WaUiiire.  This  was  after  Soviet 
rejection  of  German  reunification  had  already  been 
made  explicit.  Mr.  Dulles  entered  his  box  at  the 
opera  late,  immediately  after  leaving  the  15th 
plenary  session,  where  the  three  Western  Foreign 
Alinisters  had  emphatically  rejected  the  absurd 
Soviet  proposal  for  a  defenseless  Europe  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  Nato  and  Edc  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  U.S.  relegated 
to  the  nominal  role  of  an  observer,  along  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.^  Between  the  acts  of 
the  opera,  there  was  wave  after  wave  of  sponta- 
neous applause  for  Secretary  Dulles  f I'ora  the  large 


'  For  text,  see  Bulijttin  of  Feb.  8,  1954,  p.  186. 
'For   Secretary   Dulles'   coraments  of  Feb.   10  on  the 
Soviet  proposal,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1954,  p.  267. 


German  audience.  It  was  insistent,  and  it  was 
heart  warming  because  it  was  so  obviously  a  genu- 
ine and  implanned  tribute.  Mr.  Dulles  sought  to 
bring  the  salvos  of  applause  to  an  end  by  retiring 
to  the  rear  of  his  box,  but  repeatedly  he  was  called 
forward  again.  No  one  who  saw  and  heard  that 
tribute  could  doubt  that  the  Germans  understood 
and  supported  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Dulles  in 
company  with  his  two  Western  colleagues. 

Another  memorable  occurrence  took  place  when 
the  Austrian  delegation  took  its  departure  in  deep 
disappointment  on  February  18.  It  was  a  trying 
moment  for  the  Austrians,  who  had  entertained 
real  hopes  that  the  Soviets  would  finally  agree  to 
sign  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  which  would  have 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces  and  the 
full  restoration  of  Austrian  sovereignty  as  pledged 
during  the  war,  now  8  years  overdue.  In  a  dra- 
matic move  on  February  14,  the  Austrians  and  the 
three  Western  Foreign  Ministers  had  made  the 
extreme  concession  of  agreeing  to  the  harsh  Soviet 
version  of  the  remaining  five  disputed  articles  in 
the  draft  Austrian  treaty  which  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  since  1947.  The  Soviet  refusal 
to  accept  the  terms  which  they  themselves  had 
once  pressed  for  afforded  a  clear  revelation  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  position  with  respect  to 
restoration  of  Austrian  independence.  It  gave 
renewed  evidence  of  the  profound  Soviet  fear  that 
any  relaxation  of  its  iron  grip  on  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe  might  by  a  chain  reaction  lead  to 
an  irresistible  surge  toward  freedom  on  the  part 
of  all  the  captive  peoples. 

When  the  Austrian  delegation  arose  to  leave 
half  way  through  the  final  meeting  on  February 
18,  after  it  became  manifest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  agree  to  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  until 
Soviet  demands  as  to  Germany  had  been  met,  the 
poignancy  of  the  scene  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
great  conference  hall.  The  Austrians  kept  their 
disillusionment  below  the  surface,  but  the  dashing 
of  their  hopes  gave  an  emotional  charge  to  the 
atmosphere  as  Dr.  Figl  and  his  compatriots  made 
the  rounds  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  to  say 
their  farewells.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who 
was  the  villain  of  the  piece,  although  Mr.  Molotov 
maintained  all  the  amenities  as  he  bade  Dr.  Figl 
an  outwardly  cordial  farewell.  Nor  was  there 
any  question  as  to  who  upheld  the  Austrian  na- 
tional aspiration  as  the  touching  farewells  were 
exchanged  by  the  Austrians  with  the  three  West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers. 

And  now  for  the  Far  East.  We  have  been  com- 
mitted since  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  Armi- 
stice agreement  last  July,  and  the  passage  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Kesolution  on  Korea  last 
August,*  to  seek  a  Korean  Political  Conference. 
We  have  been  diligently  seeking  since  early  Sep- 
tember to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
such  a  conference  on  terms  consonant  with  para- 
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^•aph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  U.N. 
Resolution. 

In  an  effort  to  arrange  the  conference,  Ambassa- 
dor Dean  carried  on  conversations  with  the 
Cliinese  and  North  Korean  Communists  at  Pan- 
munjom  from  October  26  until  December  12.  The 
Communist  side  adopted  an  attitude  of  complete 
intransigence.  It  proved  impossible  to  negotiate 
at  Panmunjom  the  needed  simple  arrangements  for 
the  projected  conference.  Finally,  the  refusal  of 
the  Communist  side  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
its  intolerable  insults  against  the  U.S.  resulted  in 
a  decision  by  Mr.  Dean  to  suspend  the  talks  until 
the  Communists  showed  a  disposition  to  withdraw 
their  baseless  charges  and  to  negotiate  seriously. 
No  sucli  disposition  had  been  manifested  by  the 
Communist  side  when  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
convened  at  Berlin. 


Korean  Political  Conference  Arranged 

The  Berlin  meeting  had  been  convened  to  dis- 
cuss European  problems  and  therefore  did  not 
seem  the  proper  place  to  discuss  arrangements  for 
a  Korean  Political  Conference.  However,  when 
Mr.  Molotov,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Conference, 
insisted  on  introducing  as  item  1  of  his  draft 
agenda  a  proposal  to  consider  measures  for  re- 
ducing tension  in  international  relations  through 
the  convening  of  a  meeting  of  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  the  U.K.,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.  and  Communist  China,  and  the 
three  Western  Ministers  agreed  to  debate  this 
proposal,  the  occasion  seemed  oppoi'tune  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  concluding  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  Korean  Political  Conference 
under  item  1  of  the  agenda.  This  was  done,  and 
as  a  result  a  proposal  which  we  had  Ijeen  advoca- 
ting for  several  months  was  successfully  substi- 
tuted for  the  entirely  iniacceptable  "Five  Power 
Conference"  proposal  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
endeavoring  to  press  upon  the  Western  Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Molotov  was  given  to  understand  from  the 
outset  that  no  special  big  power  status,  or  indeed 
any  position  of  preferment  or  prestige,  would  be 
accorded  to  Communist  China  by  the  three  West- 
ern Foreign  Ministers.  Thus  Mr.  Molotov's  pro- 
posal for  a  five-power  conference,  including  Red 
China,  on  the  subject  of  relaxation  of  world  ten- 
sions was  completely  rejected.  We  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  deal  with  the  unrecognized  Peiping 
regime  only  in  relation  to  concrete  local  problems 
of  war  and  peace  where  it  is  a  necessary  party. 

The  eventual  acceptance  of  the  Western  pro- 
posal for  a  Korean  Political  Conference  demon- 
strated once  again  that  a  policy  of  firmness  pays 
off  in  dealing  with  the  Communist  countries.  By 
making  an  unequivocal  stand  on  a  basis  of  prin- 
ciple, agreement  was  achieved  on  a  Korean  Politi- 
cal Conference  which  is  in  accord  with  the  letter 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution. Provision  is  made  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  Repul)lic  of  Korea  and  all  the  countries 
which  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  in 
Korea ;  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  full  participant 
and  will  have  joint  responsibility  for  any  agree- 
ments which  may  be  reached;  neutrals  are  ex- 
cluded; and  the  conference  will  be  held  at  Geneva, 
the  place  first  proposed  by  the  U.S. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  strongest  effort  that 
can  be  made,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  could  be  expected,  to  attain  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  of  February  18,  which  provides 
for  the  Korean  Political  Conference  at  Geneva, 
also  stipulates  that  the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
in  Indochina  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference. 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.,  France,  the  U.K.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  "other  in- 
terested states"  are  to  be  invited  to  these  discus- 
sions. 

Secretary  Dulles  in  a  speech  which  he  made  last 
September  at  St.  Louis  =  pointed  out  that  out  of  the 
Korean  Political  Conference  could  come,  if  Com- 
munist China  willed  it,  a  restoration  of  peace 
in  Indochina.  The  Indochina  paragraph  of  the 
February  18  resolution  is  consonant  with  this 
observation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Communist 
side  has  any  will  for  peace  in  Indochina.  Cer- 
tainly a  cessation  of  tlie  support  of  the  Communist 
Viet  Minh  by  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be 
one  indication  of  such  a  will  for  peace. 

We  feel  that,  as  believers  in  peace  with  honor, 
an  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  explore  every  pos- 
sible avenue  to  peace  in  these  two  sorely  tried 
areas — Korea  and  Indochina.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
not  compromising  our  basic  principles ;  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  makes  that  explicit. 

Neither  will  we  allow  an  unproductive  con- 
ference to  drag  on  indefinitely.  If  it  should 
become  evident  that  attempts  at  constructive  nego- 
tiation on  our  part  are  meeting  with  no  response 
from  the  Communist  side,  or  if  the  Comnuuiists 
should  attempt  to  transform  the  conference  into 
a  propaganda  sounding  board  by  departing  from 
the  strictly  limited  agenda  to  which  we  have 
agreed,  there  would  be  no  point  in  prolonging  the 
confei'ence.  In  any  event  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  our  effort  to  seek  an  acceptable  peace  in 
the  two  principal  areas  of  Communist  aggression 
in  the  Far  East. 

What  were  the  Soviet  motives  in  agreeing  to 
this  Korean  Political  Conference  at  Geneva  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  at  Panmunjom  had  vio- 
lently opi^osed  the  same  formula  for  a  conference? 
It  is  probable  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  influenced  in  part  by  our  firm 
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and  consistent  opposition  in  the  negotiations  both 
at  Panmunjom  and  hxter  at  Berlin  to  their  unac- 
ceptable conference  proposals.  They  finally  be- 
came convinced  that  our  side  would  never  agree 
to  the  kind  of  conference  they  had  proposed. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
in  consultation  with  its  Chinese  Communist  part- 
ners has  concluded  that  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
press stipulations  of  the  resolution  setting  up  the 
conference,  Geneva  may  represent  the  beginning 
of  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  international 
prestige  and  gradually  force  the  general  inter- 
national acceptance  of  Communist  China.  They 
hope  to  exaggerate  the  role  assigned  to  Communist 
China  by  the  resolution.  Having  failed  to  obtain 
a  so-called  "five-power  conference"  to  include 
Communist  China,  they  hope  nevertheless  to 
portray  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  the 
false  guise  of  a  five-power  conference.  Already 
the  process  has  started.  The  propaganda  out  of 
Moscow  and  Peijiing  refers  incessantly  to  "the 
forthcoming  five-power  conference"  at  Geneva. 
Many  non-Communist  correspondents  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  a  few  in  our  own  country  are  unwit- 
tingly furthering  tlie  Communist  line  by  carelessly 
referring  to  the  conference  as  a  five-power  one. 

Multi-Power,  not  Five  Power,  Conference 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  the  record  straight. 
It  is  not  a  "five-power  conference"  but  a  multi- 
jKjwer  conference.  It  was  made  crystal  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Berlin  conference 
that  we  emphatically  rejected  the  concept  of  great- 
power  conferences  which  would  play  a  principal 
role  in  settling  the  large  issues  of  the  world  with 
all  other  countries  relegated  to  a  secondary  role. 
Communist  Cliina  has  no  position  above  that  of 
any  other  participant.  The  Chinese  Communist 
regime  will  be  present  only  because  of  its  aggres- 
sor role,  and  it  will  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
accounting  for  its  aggression. 

As  the  final  paragTaph  of  the  resolution  makes 
clear,  there  is  no  diplonmtic  recognition  of  Com- 
numist  China  implied  in  the  holding  of  this  con- 
ference. Communist  China  will  be  present  as  a 
regime  wliicli  we  are  dealing  with  on  a  local  basis 
and  only  in  regard  to  strictly  limited  subjects 
where  the  regime  is  necessarily  a  party  at  interest 
through  its  aggi'essive  interventions.  Far  from 
dealing  with  it  as  a  great  power,  we  do  not  even 
deal  with  it  as  a  legitimate  government.  We 
should  not  erroneously  assmne  that  Communist 
China  lias  been  accorded  any  special  status.  We 
were  successful  in  keeping  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  in  its  projier  place  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Berlin.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Com- 
munist China  should  now  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
prestige  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  and  whicli  was 
explicit^  denied  to  it  at  Berlin. 

Undoubtedly  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  through 
tlie  Korean  Political   Conference  at  Geneva  to 


drive  an  opening  wedge  in  the  door  to  the  family 
of  nations  which  is  now  closed  to  Communist 
China.  We  assume  that  the  U.S.S.R.  hopes  in 
due  course  to  force  that  door  wide  open  and  obtain 
a  seat  for  Communist  China  at  all  the  council 
tables  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  Soviets  are 
staking  much  on  their  ability  to  use  the  Geneva 
Conference  to  further  this  aim. 

But  we  are  confident  that  without  giving  any 
preferment  or  any  improved  international  status 
to  the  Peiping  regime  we  can  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Communist  China 
to  agree  to  Korean  and  Indochinese  settlements. 
If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  not  willing  to  see 
a  peaceful  unification  of  a  free  and  independent 
Korea,  and  a  restoration  of  peace  in  the  States  of 
Indochina,  we  believe  that  fact  will  be  clearly  ex- 
posed for  all  to  see  at  Geneva,  as  the  Soviet  de- 
signs for  Germany  and  Austria  were  exposed  at 
Berlin. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  participation  in 
the  conference  at  Geneva.  As  Secretary  Dulles  so 
clearly  put  it  in  his  report  to  the  Nation  last 
week :  * 

There  is  ...  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  seek 
peacefuUy  the  results  we  want  merely  because  of  fear  that 
we  will  be  outmaneuvered  at  the  conference  table.  No 
informed  observers  believe  that  we  were  outmaneuvered 
at  Berlin.  .  .  .  Our  cause  is  not  so  poor,  and  our  capacity 
not  so  low,  that  our  Nation  must  seeli  security  by  sulking 
in  its  tent. 

If  we  are  able  to  achieve  satisfactory  settlements 
at  Geneva,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  peoples  of  Korea 
and  Indochina  and  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Far  East.  If  we  are  not,  it  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Communists  are 
not  willing  to  abandon  their  aggressive  policies  in 
Asia,  but  are  intent  on  bringing  it  under  their 
total  control.  Such  an  exposure  would  in  itself 
be  significant.  It  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  free  nations  in  the  face  of  their  com- 
mon danger. 

If  I  were  asked  to  put  in  a  nutshell  the  result  of 
Berlin,  I  should  say  that  it  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  unity  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  and  brought  about 
a  clearer  perception  by  all  the  peoples  of  Europe 
of  the  sinister  nature  of  the  Communist  grand  cle- 
sign  for  Europe. 

As  to  the  Far  East,  the  stage  in  effect  was 
merely  transferred  from  Panmunjom  and  Berlin 
to  Geneva.  The  conference  there  will  be  a  testing 
time  for  each  side.  At  Geneva  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  probe  deeply  into  Communist  in- 
tentions as  to  Korea  and  Indochina  with  the  pros- 
pect of  findings  which  may  be  as  revelatory  as 
those  brought  to  light  at  the  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  in  Berlin. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference at  Geneva  will  bring  to  the  peoples  of  the 
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Far  East  new  hope  for  the  achievement  of  real 
peace  and  security  in  that  area.  Failing  this, 
however,  the  conference  will  still  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  it  brings  into  clearer  focus  for  the  free 
people  of  the  Far  East  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist menace  to  them  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In 
either  event  our  hope  will  be  strengthened  that 
they  may  be  spared  the  tjrranny  to  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  being 
subjected. 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
Granted  by  India 

Press  release  116  dated  March  5 

The  Government  of  India,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  has  requested  renegoti- 
ation of  certain  tariff  concessions  made  by  India 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  1947  and  1951.  The  interested  contracting 
parties  to  that  agreement,  including  the  United 
States,  have  agreed  to  this  renegotiation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  reached  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  at  their  eighth  session  that 
they  would  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
requests. 

India's  purpose  in  requesting  the  renegotiation 
is  to  secure  a  modification  in  the  concessions  which 
it  has  granted  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  items  listed 
below.  In  the  course  of  the  renegotiation,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  may  request 
compensation  in  the  form  of  other  concessions  by 
India,  in  return  for  their  agreement  to  the  modi- 
fication of  any  of  the  listed  Indian  concessions. 
The  possible  compensatory  concessions  may  in- 
clude new  concessions  on  products  not  now  in  the 
schedule  of  concessions  by  India  or  additional 
concessions  on  products  already  in  such  schedule. 
Should  modifications  in  the  schedule  of  Indian 
tariff  concessions  be  agreed  upon  during  the  re- 
negotiations they  would  have  to  receive  final  ap- 
proval of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  any  views  with 
regard  to  items  included  in  these  renegotiations 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
which  is  the  interdepartmental  committee  estab- 
lished to  receive  views  on  trade  agreement  matters. 
In  addition  to  views  on  the  items  listed  below,  on 
which  India  desires  to  modify  concessions  now  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Agreement,  views  are  also 
invited  regarding  any  Indian  items  on  which  new 
or  additional  concessions  might  be  requested  as 
compensation  for  any  agreed  modifications. 

It  is  requested  that  any  such  views  be  submitted 
by  the  close  of  business  March  31, 1954.  All  com- 
munications on  these  matters,  in  11  copies,  should 


be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


India— Schedule  XII 


Indian 

eustoma 

Tariff  No. 


16  (1) 
16  (3) 
22  (3) 


28   (30) 


30  (12) 
30  (13) 


45   (3) 

60  (4) 

71   (10) 


Description  of  product 


Fish,    canned,    other    than 

sardines  and  pilchards. 
Sardines      and      pilchards, 

canned. 
Wines,  not  containing  more 

than  42  percent  of  proof 

spirit 

(a)  Champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines 

(b)  Other  sorts 

Tooth  paste,  tooth  powder, 
talcum  powder,  shaving 
soap,  and  shaving  cream. 

Lithopone 

Dyes  derived  from  coal  tar, 
the  following  namely: 
Alizarine  moist  exceeding 
20%. 

Alizarine  red 

Azo  dyes 

Sulphur  black 

Sulphur    dyes    of    other 
colors. 

Ultrazols 

Vats,  powder 

Fountain  pens,  complete 

Glass  beads  and  false  pearls. 

Safety     razors     and     parts 

therefor,  including  blades. 


Rate  of  duty 


20%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val. 


Es.  16/8/—  per 
Imperial  gallon 

Rs.  9/8/—  per 
Imperial  gallon 

30%,  ad  val. 


30%  ad  val. 


•12%  ad>al. 


30%  ad'val. 
50%  ad  val. 
30%  ad  val. 


New  Agreement  Maintains 
Ocean  Stations  Networl< 

The  network  of  floating  stations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  which  provides  weather  reports,  naviga- 
tion, and  search  and  rescue  services  for  aircraft 
flying  between  Europe  and  North  America  will 
continue  as  a  result  of  an  agi'eement  signed  at 
Paris  on  February  25  by  representatives  of  12 
nations  at  the  Fourth  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Sta- 
tions Conference  convened  by  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Announcement  of 
the  signing  was  made  by  Icao  on  February  26. 
The  new  agreement  calls  for  9  ocean  stations  rather 
than  the  10  now  maintained  by  the  existing  agree- 
ment which  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  agreement  will  run  for  2  years,  with  a  pos- 
sible automatic  extension  from  year  to  year  there- 
after; the  elimination  of  one  station  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  global  reduction  of  operating  charges 
of  about  $3,800,000  per  year.  Four  of  the  9  re- 
maining stations  will  be  operated  by  North  Amer- 
ican States;  5  by  European;  21  ships  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  man  these  9  stations.  The  12  nations 
which  will  either  operate  ships  or  make  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  program  are  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

The  Conference  devised  a  new  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  responsibilities  of  maintaining  the 
stations,  taking  into  consideration  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautical  techniques  and  the  increased 
number  of  transatlantic  crossings  since  the  pres- 
ent agreement  was  concluded  in  1949.  Two  basic 
elements  were  used  in  computing  this  distribu- 
tion :  aeronautical  benefits,  based  upon  the  number 
of  crossings  made  by  aircraft  of  each  participat- 
ing nation,  and  nonaeronautical  benefits,  result- 
ing mainly  from  the  meteorological  observations 
wiiich  are  needed  for  weather  forecasting  in  the 
countries  surrounding  the  North  Atlantic.  Other 
nonaeronautical  benefits  include  the  taking  of  ob- 
servations useful  to  maritime  interests,  oceano- 
graphic  observations,  and  the  guarding  of  radio 
distress  frequencies  for  surface  shipping.  Aero- 
nautical benefits  were  considered  to  represent 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  program,  nonaero- 
nautical benefits  20  percent ;  as  weather  across  the 
North  Atlantic  moves  generally  from  west  to  east, 
the  Conference  considered  that  the  European 
States  would  receive  the  larger  proportion  of  non- 
aeronautical  benefits  and  assessed  them  with  75 
percent  of  the  value  of  this  portion.  The  Con- 
ference also  authorized  the  Council  of  Icao  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  program 
and  its  operation  and  to  fix  cash  contributions 
after  2  years  when  the  program  is  extended. 

The  statioios  and  their  locations  are  as  follows: 

Station  A— 62°00'  N.,  Sa'DO'  W.— Operated  by  Norway 

and   Sweden. 
Station  M— CG^OO'  N.,  02''00'  B.— Operated  by  Netherlands. 
Station  K — 45°00'  N.,  le'DO'  W.— Operated  by  France. 
Station    I— 61°00'    N.,   15°20'   W.— Operated   by    United 

Kingdom. 
Station    J— 52°30'    N.,    20°00'    W.— Operated   by   United 

Kingdom. 
Station   B— SCSO'   N.,   51°00'   W.— Operated  by   United 

States  and  Canada. 
Station   C— 52''45'   N.,  35°30'   W.— Operated  by  United 

States. 
Station   D— 44°00'    N.,   41°00'    W.— Operated   by   United 

States. 
Station   B— SS'OO'   N.,  48°00'   W.— Operated  by  United 

States. 
Station  H— 36''40'  N.,  69°35'  W.— This  station,  operated 

in  the  existing  program,  will  not  be  maintained  under 

the  new  agreement. 

From  January  1,  1955,  for  the  18-month  period 
until  the  new  agreement  expires,  a  rotation  sys- 
tem will  be  put  into  effect  for  the  European  sta- 
i  tions ;  then  station  M  will  be  manned  by  ships 
I  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  stations  A,  I,  J,  and 
K  will  be  manned  in  rotation  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  which  operate  ocean-station  vessels. 


International  Bank  Makes 
Loan  to  Turkey 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  February  26  made  a  loan  of  $3.8 
million  to  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  port 
development.  The  loan  will  supplement  a  loan  of 
$12.5  million  made  in  July  1950  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  a  series  of  port  improve- 
ment and  construction  projects.  The  new  loan 
will  cover  an  increase  in  the  foreign  exchange 
requirements  of  the  projects. 

The  port  projects  being  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  bank  financing  are  part  of  Turkey's  pro- 
gram to  modernize  and  enlarge  its  harbor  facilities. 
Most  of  Turkey's  foreign  commerce  and  a  large 
part  of  its  domestic  trade  are  dependent  on  effi- 
cient seaports.  Since  the  time  of  the  bank's  first 
loan,  the  physical  volume  of  Turkey's  foreign 
trade  has  increased  by  about  90  percent  and  do- 
mestic trade  has  also  increased  greatly.  Inade- 
quate harbor  facilities  have  resulted  in  overcrowd- 
ing and  excessive  port  charges.  The  loans  are 
helping  to  finance  the  improvements  most  urgently 
needed  to  relieve  the  present  load  on  Turkey's 
ports  and  to  raise  their  immediate  operational  effi- 
ciency. The  supplemental  loan  made  today  will 
insure  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  bring  the 
projects  to  completion. 

The  cost  estimates  of  the  projects  have  been 
revised  upward  because  (1)  the  work  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  1950  indicated  that  certain 
technical  revisions  in  the  original  projects  were 
necessary;  (2)  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
in  the  costs  of  material  and  equipment  since  1950; 
and  (3)  requirements  of  the  projects  for  imported 
construction  equipment,  steel,  and  cement  are 
larger  than  were  originally  anticipated.  Conse- 
quently, the  estimated  foreign  exchange  costs  have 
been  increased  from  $12.5  million  to  $16.3  million. 

The  projects  for  which  the  bank's  loans  are 
being  used  include  the  construction  of  a  new  port 
at  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea ;  the  expansion  of  the 
ports  of  Salipazar  and  Haydarpasa  on  the  Bos- 
porus, Alsancak  (the  port  of  Izmir)  on  the  Aegean 
Sea,  and  Iskenderun  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
and  the  installation  of  additional  permanent 
equipment  at  several  smaller  ports.  Samsun  has 
no  natural  harbor,  and  the  new  port  being  built 
there  will  give  better  access  to  a  rich  hinterland 
in  central  and  eastern  Anatolia.  Part  of  the  im- 
provements at  Haydarpasa,  Alsancak,  and  Isken- 
derun will  be  designed  to  service  new  grain  ele- 
vators being  built  with  the  help  of  another  bank 
loan.  The  work  at  Salipazar,  Haydarpasa,  and 
Iskenderun  should  be  completed  during  1955. 
Completion  of  the  construction  at  Samsun  and 
Alsancak  is  expected  to  take  longer. 
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Soviet  Airplane  Incidents  of  July  27  and  29, 1953 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Press  release  90  dated  February  24 

The  United  States  Government,  following  ex- 
haustive investigations  of  two  air  incidents  which 
occurred  in  the  Far  East  in  July,  1953,  instructed 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  deliver  two 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  these 
incidents.  The  notes  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  on  January  26,  1954,  by  Charge 
d'Affaires  Elim  O'Shaughnessy. 

One  note  concerns  the  shooting  down  by  Soviet 
aircraft  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  RB-50  air- 
craft and  its  crew  of  17  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
The  note  states  in  part: 

The  United  States  Government  desires,  before  consider- 
ing furtlier  action,  to  receive  from  tlie  Soviet  Government 
first,  explicit  and  unambiguous  details  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's claims  as  to  the  facts  and  the  applicable  propo- 
sitions of  law  and,  secondly,  the  latest  evidence  which 
the  Soviet  G'overnment  may  possess  or  have  available 
bearing  on  the  question  of  survivors  from  the  RB-50 
crew. 

The  second  note  involves  a  claim  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  $1,861,450,  based  on  an  alleged  de- 
struction by  United  States  military  aircraft  on 
July  27,  1953,  of  an  IL-12  airplane.  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Korea  announced  on 
July  27,  1953,  the  destruction  by  Capt.  Ralph  S. 
Parr,  Usaf,  of  an  IL-12  aircraft  in  North  Korea. 
"Wlien  Ambassador  Bohlen,  on  July  31,  1953,  pro- 
tested the  destruction  by  Soviet  aircraft  of  the 
RB-50  over  international  waters,^  he  was  informed 
of  an  alleged  destruction  on  July  27,  1953,  of  a 
Soviet  IL-12  airplane  in  Manchuria.  The  Soviet 
Government  asserted  that  this  was  the  Soviet  air- 
plane reported  by  United  States  Air  Force  au- 
thorities as  having  been  shot  down  by  Captain 
Parr.     In  this  regai-d  the  second  note  states: 

The  United  States  Government  points  out  that  it  does 
not  concede  and  has  not  conceded  that  the  IL-12  whose 
destruction  the  United  States  Government  was  the  first  to 
announce  on  July  27,  1953,  five  days  before  the  Soviet 
Government  made  any  announcement  or  claim  on  the 
subject,  was  the  same  airplane  to  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment's notes  of  July  31,  19.53,'  and  August  11,  1953,' 
refer,  nor  does  it  have  any  independent  information  in 
respect  to  the  destruction,  whether  by  firing  or  otherwise, 
of  any  ILi-12  aircraft  within  Manchuria  or  elsewhere 
than  in  North  Korea,  on  or  about  July  27,  1953.  In  this 
regard  the  United  States  Government  reiterates  its  request 
that  the  Soviet  Government  state  specifically  whether  any 
aircraft,  belonging  to  it  or  to  any  other  government  or 
organization  to  its  knowledge,  of  an  IL-12  type,  whether 
carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  or  neitlier,  was  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  area  of  North  Korea  on  July  27,  1953,  or 
at  any  date  in  the  proximity  of  July  27,  1953. 

The  note  points  out  that  while  the  United  States 
Government's  investigation  of  evidence  available 
to  it  demonstrates  that  the  only  IL-12  aircraft 
destroyed  by  an  American  aircraft  on  July  27, 
1953  (the  last  day  of  the  Korean  hostilities),  of 
which  the  LTnited  States  Government  is  aware, 
occurred  entirely  within  Nortli  Korea  and  that  no 
such  action  took  place  in  Manchuria  as  tlie  Soviet 
Government  claims ;  nevertheless  the  United  States 
Government  prefers  to  make  a  definitive  answer  to 
the  Soviet  Government's  claim  to  its  note  of  July 
31  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  which 
the  Soviet  Government  allegedly  examined  in 
Manchuria.    The  note  states  further : 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  is  well 
known,  is  to  further  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  the  procedures  of  international  law  and  order  and 
in  accordance  with  the  established  practices  of  diplomacy, 
and  to  encourage  other  governments  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  and  practices  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  among  themselves.  If  the  ap- 
plicable law  and  the  established  facts,  ujwn  the  issues 
raised  by  the  exchange  of  notes  in  this  matter,  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  under  any  obligation 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  United  States  Government 
is  prepared  to  recognize  and  meet  that  obligation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  rules  of  international  law 
and  the  international  practices  common  among  peace- 
loving  and  law-abiding  governments. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, reserving  its  final  decision  as  to  its  liability,  if 
any,  and  the  extent  thereof,  requests  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  supply  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
following  information  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
indicated  is  in  its  possession  or  is  available  to  it  and  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  United  States  Government 
may  reach  a  determination  of  its  own  liability,  if  any,  to 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  premises. 


'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  19,53,  p.  179. 

"  Post,  p.  412.  For  a  statement  by  the  Department  re- 
garding the  Soviet  note  of  Aug.  11,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24, 
1953,  p.  237. 
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The  information  requested,  itemized  in  detail 
in  the  note,  is  essential  for  any  determination  of 
the  right  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  advance  any 
dii)lomatic  claim  for  damages  under  international 
law  and  to  enable  the  United  States  Govermnent 
to  prepare  a  proper  reply  to  the  Soviet  claim. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  2G 
.REGARDING  RB-50  INCIDENT 

Excellency:  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and, 
upon  instructions  from  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to 
state  tlie  following: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
to  the  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  July  30  and  August  4,  195,3,'  and  to 
the  note  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government  dated  August  4,  1953,*  and  in  particular  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  26,  1953,°  all  of  which 
concern  the  destruction  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  an 
American  military  RB-50  aircraft  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  July  29,  1953. 

This  matter  has  continued  to  receive  the  careful  and 
serious  attention  of  the  United  States  Government,  both 
because  of  the  United  States  Government's  concern  with 
the  fate  of  the  crew  members  of  the  destroyed  aircraft  and 
because  of  the  implications  which  the  Soviet  Government's 
conduct  in  this  and  similar  prior  incidents  suggests  con- 
. earning  the  respect  for  international  law  and  order  which 
imay  be  expected  from  the  Soviet  Government  now  and  in 
the  future.  In  the  light  of  further  investigation  and  study 
lof  the  incident  of  July  29,  19.53,  which  the  United  States 
iGovernment  has  been  making,  the  Soviet  Government's 
notes  in  this  matter,  particularly  the  relatively  detailed 
note  of  August  26,  1953,  must  be  characterized  as  inade- 
quate. 

The  United  States  Government  desires,  before  consider- 
inu;  further  action,  to  receive  from  the  Soviet  Government 
first,  explicit  and  unambiguous  details  of  the  Soviet  (Jov- 
crninent's  cl'ums  as  to  the  facts  and  the  applicable  prop- 
iisitions  of  law  and,  secondly,  the  latest  evidence  which 
I  hi'  Soviet  Government  may  possess  or  have  available  bear- 
ini;  on  the  question  of  survivors  from  the  R!'.-50  crew. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  communicate  to 
I  lie  United  States  Government  at  the  Soviet  Government's 
earliest  convenience  the  following  detailed  information: 

A.  As  to  the  incident  of  July  29,  1953,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  give,  without  ambiguous  or  Indefinite  quali- 
llcatioM,  the  precise  and  exact  positions,  by  coordinates  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  at  which  the  RB-50  is  chiimed  by 
I  he  Soviet  Government  to  have  been  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment took  each  of  the  actions  involved  in  the  destruction 
of  the  aircraft. 

The  statements  in  the  above-cited  notes  of  the  Soviet 
(Jovernment  as  to  these  positions  are  vague  and  am- 
biLjuous.  The  United  States  Government  cannot  respond 
properly  to  these  assertions  unless  the  Soviet  Government 
makes  its  points  more  definite  and  more  certain. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Government  states  in  its  note 
of  August  26,  19.53  that  "ground  observation"  showed  that 
the  RB-.50  which  was  shot  down  "violated  the  state 
boundary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  first 
in  the  region  of  Cape  Gamov  and  continued  to  tly  over 
territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In 
the  vicinity  of  Askold  Island  not  far  from  Vladivostok." 
The  Soviet  Government  fails  to  state.  It  will  be  noticed, 
( II )  precisely  where  it  claims  the  state  boundary  of  the 
Scviet  Union  runs  in  this  area,  (h)  precisely  where  it 
claims  the  alleged  violation  of  that  boundary  took  ijlace, 


"  Ibid..  Aug.  17,  1953,  p.  207. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  206. 

'  Not  printed  here. 
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and    (c)   the  precise  positions  It  claims  the  RB-50  was 
when  it  was  first  intercepted  and  then  when  it  was  shot. 
Specifically,    the    Soviet   Government   is    requested    to 
inform  the  United  States  Government : 

1.  The  position  by  latitude  and  longitude  coordinates 
where  the  Soviet  Government  claims  the  RB-50  aircraft 
crossed  into  Soviet  territory  "in  the  region  of  Cape 
Gamov." 

2.  The  precise  course  by  latitude  and  longitude  coordi- 
nates which  the  Soviet  Government  claims  the  RB-50 
flew  "in  the  vicinity  of  Askold  Island." 

3.  Whether  ground  observation,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  position  of  the  RB-50  was  fixed  by  Soviet  authorities, 
was  made  by  radar  or  by  direct  visual  observation  of  the 
aircraft.  In  case  the  claim  of  the  Soviet  Government  is 
based  on  radar  observation,  the  Soviet  Government  should 
provide,  duly  authenticated,  copies  of  the  logs  and  re- 
ports of  the  radar  observers.  In  case  it  is  based  on  re- 
ports of  direct  visual  contact,  the  Soviet  Government 
.should  provide  in  the  original  version,  duly  authenticated, 
the  full  statements  made  by  the  observers. 

4.  If  the  Soviet  Government  claims  that  the  fJight  of 
the  RB-50  was  continuously  observed  before  and  after, 
as  well  as  during,  the  time  it  was  alleged  to  have  crossed 
the  boundary  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Government 
shoTild  provide  the  supporting  logs  and  reports  of  the 
observers,  duly  authenticated,  including  both  radar  and 
visual  observation. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  intercepting  Soviet  aircraft,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  whether  these 
aircraft  were  during  and  following  the  time  of  inter- 
ception under  the  supervision  of  Soviet  authorities  or  the 
direction  of  ground  controllers  and  whether  instructions 
were  given  to  the  pilots  of  the  intercepting  aircraft  con- 
cerning the  action  to  be  taken  by  them  affecting  the  RB-50 ; 
and  to  provide  the  United  States  with  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  (a)  all  connnunications  between  the  aircraft 
and  supervisory  Soviet  authorities  resi)ecfing  the  inter- 
ception, (6)  all  radar  and  radio  logs  bearing  on,  or  re- 
flecting, the  interception  and  on  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
pilots  and  the  controllers,  and  (c)  all  reports  submitted 
by  the  pilots,  whether  in  writing  or  orally. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  warning  of  Soviet  aircraft 
to  the  RB-.50.  the  Soviet  note  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
the  Soviet  Government  claims  any  attempt  was  made  to 
warn  the  RR-.50  to  leave  Soviet  teriitory  prior  to  its 
destruction  by  Soviet  fighters.  In  this  regard  the  Soviet 
Government  is  requested  to  describe,  with  specificity  and 
detail,  the  precise  actions  which  were  taken  by  the  Soviet 
personnel  involved  (whether  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground) 
to  communicate,  ptior  to  the  firing  at  it.  any  warning  at 
all  to  the  RB-50,  or  any  suggestion  to  it  that  it  was  flying 
over  Soviet  territory  and  that  it  should  leave  the  air 
space.  Among  the  precise  actions  above  mentioned  which 
tiie  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  describe  are  (a)  the 
altitudes  at  which  the  Soviet  aircraft  flew  with  reference 
to  the  RB-50  aircraft,  before,  during  and  after  inter- 
ception: (6)  the  attitudes  and  directions  of  approach 
which  the  Soviet  aircraft  made  in  effecting  each  com- 
munication with  and  interception  of  the  RB-.50. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  actual  shooting,  which  it  is  noted 
the  Soviet  Government  apparently  claims  was  first  begun 
by  the  RB-50,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to 
specify  the  precise  iwsition  by  coordinates  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  the  preci.se  time  sequence  at  which  each 
of  the  various  bursts  of  fire  were  made,  distinguishing 
chronologically  bursts  of  fire  claimed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  RR-50  aircraft  from  those  by  the  Soviet  fighters. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  RB-.50  aircraft,  it  is  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  indicated  that  it  claims  that 
the  RB-50,  after  being  shot  by  Soviet  fighters,  went  off 
"in  the  direction  of  the  sea."  The  Soviet  Government  is 
requested  to  inform  the  United  States  Government  first, 
whether  the  Soviet  authorities  have  made  any  attempt 
(a)  to  find  the  destroyed  aircraft  or  (ft)  to  salvage  any 
part  of  the  aircraft ;  and  secondly,  what  the  results  of 
such  attempts,  if  made,  were.     If  salvage  was  attempted, 
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the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  precisely 
what  articles  were  picked  up,  and  what  has  been  done  with 
those  articles,  and  to  arrange  with  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  prompt  return  of  the  property  wher- 
ever it  may  now  be  situated. 

B.  The  United  States  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Government  stated  in  its  note  of  August  26,  1953, 
that  it  had  no  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
survivors.  The  United  States  Government  must  state 
that  its  own  study  of  the  known  facts  leads  it  to  believe 
that  it  is  highly  likely  that  Soviet  authorities — certainly 
since  August  26,  1953 — may  have  become  informed  with 
respect  to  the  fate  of  the  RB-50  crew  members,  either  be- 
cause one  or  more  such  crew  members  were  picked  up  on 
the  sea  by  Soviet  nationals,  or  picked  up  on  the  land  by 
Soviet  nationals  after  being  swept  to  the  adjacent  Soviet 
shores  by  sea  currents ;  or  because,  if  dead,  the  bodies  of 
such  crew  members  may  have  drifted  to  or  near  the 
Soviet  shore  where  they  could  be  detected  or  picked  up. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  the  Soviet 
Government  (o)  to  inform  it  of  all  the  relevant  facts  in 
this  regard  if  these  facts  are  already  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's possession  or  (6)  to  investigate,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  the  question  of  identihcation  of  persons 
dead  or  alive  who  may  have  been  members  of  the  RB-50 
crew  and  have  come  into  the  custody  of  Soviet  authorities 
or  of  persons  subject  to  Soviet  jurisdiction,  and  to  inform 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  foregoing  request  concerns  facts  of  which  the  Soviet 
Government  must  have  the  most  direct,  and  therefore  in  a 
Judicial  sense  the  best,  available  evidence.  Should  the 
Soviet  Government  fail  to  favor  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  the  evidence  requested,  the  United  States 
Government  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  in  any  future  proceeding  in  which  the  evidence  may 
be  relevant  consider  itself  entitled  to  rely  upon  and  sub- 
mit other  evidence  in  the  United  States  Government's 
possession,  and  reserves  the  right  to  consider  and  con- 
tend wherever  that  may  be  relevant  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  be  estopped  from  relying  upon  or 
offering  any  of  such  evidence  so  requested  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  not  produced  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  26 
REGARDING  IL-12  INCIDENT 

ExcEiiENCT:  The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and,  upon  instructions  from  its  Government,  has  the  honor 
to  state  the  following : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  refers 
to  note  No.  27/OSA  of  August  11,  1953,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  which 
the  Soviet  Government  requests  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  payment  of  7,445,800  rubles,  or  $1,861,450, 
on  account  of  damages  alleged  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  have  been  suffered  by  it  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  IL-12  airplane  on  July  27,  1953.  As  the  United 
States  Government  has  indicated  in  related  previous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  of  Auarust 
1,  1953,'  replying  to  the  Soviet  Government  note  dated 
July  31,  1953,  the  only  incident  in  which  any  American 
aircraft  destroyed  an  11^12  on  July  27,  1953,  occurred 
entirely  within  North  Korea,  during  a  period  of  hostilities 
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in  which  North  Korea  was  a  belligerent  zone  and  the 
aircraft  destroyed  was  hostile. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  Soviet  Government's  specificity 
of  allegations  of  fact  in  its  note  of  August  11,  1953,  and 
of  its  request  for  compensation,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  conducted  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, not  only  to  recheck  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  note 
of  August  1,  replying  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of 
July  31,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but  to  check 
so  far  as  possible  the  accuracy  of  the  various  specific  state- 
ments made  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  11, 
1953,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Government's  own  tindings 
of  fact. 

The  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  to  whom  the 
United  States  Government  has  access  completely  sustains 
the  conclusions  set  out  in  the  United  States  Government's 
note  of  August  1,  1953. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  is  well  aware,  investigation 
of  the  character  described  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Soviet  autliorities  in  Manchuria,  or  in  North  Korea,  is 
not  as  feasible  for  the  United  States  Government  as  for 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  clear  that  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  of  fact  raised  by  the  Soviet  note  of 
August  11,  1953,  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  claim  made 
by  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  be  answered  as  fully 
as  the  character  of  the  claim  would  appear  to  merit,  unless 
the  United  States  Government  can  obtain  all  evidence 
relevant  to  the  claim,  and  consider  it  as  carefully  and 
exhaustively  as  it  has  the  evidence  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  obtained  in  its  investigation. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  as  is  weU 
known,  is  to  further  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  the  procedures  of  international  law  and  order 
and  in  accordance  with  the  established  practices  of 
diplomacy,  and  to  encourage  other  governments  to  pursue 
the  same  policy  and  practices  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government  and  among  themselves.  If 
the  applicable  law  and  the  established  facts,  upon  the 
issues  raised  by  the  exchanges  of  notes  in  this  matter, 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  Government  is  under 
any  obligation  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  recognize  and  meet 
that  obligation  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules 
of  international  law  and  the  international  practices  com- 
mon among  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  governments. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  the  United  States 
Government,  reserving  its  final  decision  as  to  its  liability, 
if  any,  and  the  extent  thereof,  requests  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  supply  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
following  information  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
Indicated  is  in  its  possession  or  is  available  to  it  and 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  reach  a  determination  of  its  own  liability, 
if  any,  to  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  premises. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  statements  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  recitals  of  fact  in  each  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
notes,  that  of  July  31,  1953,  and  that  of  August  11,  1953, 
the  following  particulars  are  requested : 

1.  The  source  of  the  statement  in  the  note  of  July  31, 
1953,  that  the  number  of  American  aircraft  which  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  IL/-12  was  four,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  information  was  obtained.  It  is  re- 
quested particularly  that  it  be  stated  on  what  date  and 
by  what  means  this  report  was  first  received  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  whether  the  witnesses  making  the 
alleged  identification  were  ground  witnesses  or  in  the 
air,  and  whether  their  observations  were  visual  or  made 
by  means  of  mechanical  equipment. 

2.  The  number  of  IL-12  type  of  aircraft  of  all  kinds 
belonging  to  the  Soviet  Government  flying  in  the  area  of 
North  Korea  and  the  number  flying  in  the  area  of  Man- 
churia during  July  27,  1953,  and  for  seven  days  prior  to 
that  date,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  such  flight.  The 
times  included  should  comprise  particularly  the  time  of 
the  first  receipt  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  news  of 
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the  attack  described  in  its  notes  of  July  31,  1953,  and  of 
August  11,  1903,  and  all  flying  conducted  from  approxi- 
mately 12 :  25  to  approximately  12 :  28  local  time  July  27, 
1953 ;  and  the  circumstances  should  include  the  directions 
being  flown  and  the  positions  in  the  air  over  the  ground 
at  which  the  aircraft  involved  were  reported  by  observers 
and  at  which  they  reported  themselves  to  be. 

3.  Whether  prior  to  or  on  July  27,  1953,  it  had  made 
rL-12  type  aircraft  available  to  non-Soviet  authorities 
or  persons  in  North  Korea  or  in  Manchuria,  or  China,  or 
for  flight  in  or  over  these  areas ;  the  full  details  bearing 
upon  each  of  these  transactions  should  be  set  forth. 

4.  All  available  supporting  evidence  In  Soviet  posses- 
sion regarding  the  statement  that  the  aircraft  attacked 
was  a  Soviet  passenger  airplane  which  was  making  its 
regular  flight  from  Port  Arthur  to  Vladivostok  on  an  es- 
tablished course,  and  en  route  of  a  regular  Port  Arthur- 
Vladivostok  airline.  In  particular  the  United  States 
Government  requests : 

a.  Duly  authenticated  copies,  for  the  period  prior  to 
July  27,  1953,  and  covering  the  number  of  years  referred 
to  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note,  of  (i)  all  literature 
advertising  this  airline,  (ii)  its  time  tables,  (iii)  its  pub- 
lished schedules  of  rates,  (iv)  its  airports  of  call,  and 
(v)  the  names  of  the  countries  and  places  where  such  in- 
formation was  publicly  distributed. 

6.  A  statement  whether  at  any  time,  and  if  so  what 
times,  the  passenger  line  in  question  or  any  other  airline 
flying  between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  or  neighbor- 
ing points,  used  a  course  which  would  carry  it  over  or  into 
the  territory  of  North  Korea. 

c.  The  radio  call  signs  and  the  radio  frequencies  of 
the  airline  in  question,  with  publications  in  which  they 
were  given,  and  the  international  organization,  if  any,  in 
which  they  were  registered  or  made  public. 

d.  A  statement  whether  the  aircraft  in  question  was 
at  the  time  of  this  incident  acting  under  the  aegis  of  any 
operational  organization  other  than  this  airline  or  other 
than  on  its  regular  schedules. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  aircraft  for  which  the  Soviet 
Government  seeks  compensation,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment requests  that  the  following  information,  duly 
authenticated,  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Soviet 
Government : 

a.  A  statement  whether  the  aircraft  was  registered 
with  any  ofBcial  government  agency,  and  if  so,  the  name 
of  the  agency  and  a  copy  of  the  certiticate  or  other  docu- 
ment of  registration. 

6.  A  complete  description  of  all  the  colorings  and 
markings  on  the  aircraft,  particularly  including: 

(1)  Those  indicating  the  country  of  nationality  and 
the  country  of  registration  of  (a)  the  airline  or  other 
operating  organization,  and  (6)  the  aircraft. 

(2)  The  external  color  or  colors  of  the  airplane. 

(3)  All  other  identification  symbols,  whether  in 
letter.s,  words,  figures,  numbers  or  marks,  giving  (a)  the 
colors  and  the  location,  by  exact  positions  on  the  external 
parts  of  the  airplane,  occupied  by  each  such  letter,  word, 
figure,  number  and  mark,  together  with  (6)  the  dimen- 
sions, in  length  and  width,  of  each  of  them  and  of  the 
spaces  separating  them. 

(4)  The  international  organizations  to  which  each 
iif  the  foregoing  items  was  notified,  and  a  copy  of  such 
notification  with  the  date  thereof. 

c.  The  radio  call  signs  and  the  radio  frequency  or 
I  frequencies  used  by  the  aircraft,  and  the  radio  stations  to 
I  which  it  was  required  to  report,  and  the  times  at  which 

such  reports  were  required,  en  route  from  origination  of 
the  flight  to  destination. 

d.  The  places  and  times  of  origination  and  of  inter- 
mediate landings  and  departures  immediately  preceding 
the  place  and  time  of  alleged  destruction. 

e.  All  radio  and  communications  logs  for  July  27, 
1953,  including  voice  and  all  other  forms  of  transmission, 
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covering  communications  to  and  by  the  aircraft  which  the 
Soviet  Government  claims  American  fliers  destroyed  over 
Manchuria  as  specified  in  the  Soviet  Government's  notes 
above  mentioned. 

/.  All  radar  logs  for  July  27  respecting  this  same  air- 
craft in  flight,  from  origination  to  the  last  point  of 
observation. 

6.  All  radio  and  radar  logs,  with  the  same  specificity  as 
requested  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  5  e.  and  5  f.,  relat- 
ing to  other  IL-12  aircraft  known  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  in  Manchuria  or  North  Korea  on  July 
27   1953. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  August  11,  1953, 
giving  coordinates  by  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place 
of  alleged  attack,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to 
state  the  source  or  sources  of  its  information  and  the 
full  content  of  the  message  or  messages  originally  trans- 
mitting this  information. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  second  paragraph  of  recital  of 
facts  in  the  Soviet  note  of  August  11,  1953,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  requested : 

1.  To  state  on  what  date  and  from  what  geographical 
place  the  special  commission  referred  to  departed  for 
the  investigation. 

2.  To  state  at  what  place  or  places,  by  name  and  by 
coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  commission 
examined  the  corpses  and  remains  of  the  airplane  and 
its  contents. 

3.  To  state  whether  the  corpses  and  other  contents 
of  the  airplane  had  been  removed  from  the  precise  spot 
or  spots  in  which  they  had  first  been  found  to  the  precise 
spot  of  examination  by  the  commission.  If  so,  the  United 
States  Government  requests  (a)  the  places  and  circum- 
stances involved  in  such  removal,  (6)  the  names,  official 
occupations  and  nationalities  of  all  persons  participating, 
and  (c)  the  methods  of  transportation  of  the  objects 
examined. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  bullet  holes,  to  give  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  holes. 

5.  To  supply,  in  duly  authenticated  form,  the  inter- 
rogations of  all  local  inhabitants  alleged  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  attack,  together  with  the  specific  places 
at  which  the  witnesses  were  interviewed  and  the  places 
at  which  thev  claimed  they  were  situated  when  they 
made  the  observation  referred  to.  These  should  be  given 
in  the  original  language  in  which  the  statements  were 
made,  and  preferably  by  photography  of  the  original 
documents. 

6.  If  the  commission  took  or  considered  any  photo- 
graphs, to  supply  duly  authenticated  copies  of  all  such 
photographs,  together  with  places  and  circumstances  of 
the  taking  of  these  photographs. 

C.  With  reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Soviet 
note  of  August  11,  1953,  the  United  States  Government 
points  out  that  it  does  not  concede  and  has  not  conceded 
that  the  IL-12  whose  destruction  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  the  first  to  announce  on  July  27,  1953,  five 
days  before  the  Soviet  Government  made  any  announce- 
ment or  claim  on  the  subject,  was  the  same  airplane  to 
which  the  Soviet  Government's  notes  of  July  31,  1953,  and 
August  11,  1953,  refer,  nor  does  it  have  any  independent 
information  in  respect  to  the  destruction,  whether  by  firing 
or  otherwise,  of  any  ILr-12  aircraft  within  Manchuria  or 
elsewhere  than  in  North  Korea,  on  or  about  July  27,  1953. 
In  this  regard  the  United  States  G'overnment  reiterates  its 
request  that  the  Soviet  Government  state  specifically 
whether  any  aircraft,  belonging  to  it  or  to  any  other 
government  or  organization  to  its  knowledge,  of  an  IL-12 
type,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  or  neither, 
was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  area  of  North  Korea 
on  July  27,  1953,  or  at  any  date  in  the  proximity  of  July 
27,  1953. 

D  With  respect  to  the  annex  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's note  of  August  11,  1953,  requesUng  payment  of 
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damages,  the  United  States  Government  is  unable  to 
determine  either  its  liability  on  the  merits  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  claim  or  the  extent  thereof  vrithout  the 
foUovrins  additional  information,  which  the  United  States 
Government  requests,  together  with  the  source  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  information : 

1.  As  to  each  passenger  and  each  member  of  the  crew 
for  whom  damages  are  claimed  as  single  payment  grants, 
and  as  to  each  member  of  his  family  for  whom  compen- 
sation is  asked,  as  of  July  27, 1953 : 

(a)  His  name  and  nationality. 

(6)   His  home  address. 

(c)   His  post  of  duty. 

(A)  His  occupation. 

(e)   His  age. 

(/)  Other  facts  entitling  the  Soviet  Government  under 
international  law  and  practice  to  make  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  Government  on  his  account. 

2.  As  to  each  of  the  minor  children  and  aged  parents 
of  each  deceased,  for  whom  a  claim  of  pension  is  made, 
similar  factual  data  as  in  the  paragraph  immediately  pre- 
ceding, including  nationality  as  of  July  27,  19.53,  and  prior 
thereto,  together  with  an  explanation  for  the  basis  of 
claiming  both  single  payment  grants  and  pensions. 

3.  As  to  each  of  the  deceased  passengers  and  crew 
members : 

(a)  The  place  where  he  embarked  on  the  aircraft. 
(6)   The  phice  of  his  destination. 

(c)  The  business  lie  was  to  perform  after  arrival  at 
destination. 

(d)  If  he  had  business  during  flight,  the  nature 
thereof. 

(e)  Whether  he  was  concerned  in  flight,  or  was  to 
be  concerned  after  arrival  at  destination,  with  any  matter 
bearing  upon  the  hostilities  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  forces  of  North  Korea  and  Communist  China  or 
the  settlement  or  continuation  of  such  hostilities. 

4.  The  places  where  the  funerals  referred  to  were  held 
and  the  places  where  the  transfers  of  remains  were  to  be 
made  for  each  of  the  persons  on  whose  account  this 
claim  is  made. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  compensation  for  property,  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  inventory  of  the  property  involved, 
and  the  evidence  on  which  the  evaluation  was  made. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  IL-12  airplane,  a  state- 
ment whether  this  is  market  value  or  cost ;  if  market 
value,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to  state  the 
evidence  upon  which  market  value  was  obtained. 

7.  With  respect  to  all  computations  of  ruble  value,  in 
the  annex  to  the  note  of  August  11,  1953,  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  upon  which  these  flgures  were  arrived  at. 


Accept,    Excellency, 
highest  consideration. 


the    renewed    assurances    of    my 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  11,  1953 

[Translation] 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, confirming  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  August  1,  1953,  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  the  following: 

As  has  already  been  communicated  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  July  31,  four  American  fighter 
planes,  having  invaded  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  on  July  27  of  this  year,  at  12 :  28  local  time 
(6:28  Moscow  time),  attacked  and  brought  down  over 
Chinese  territory  a  Soviet  IL-12  passenger  airplane,  which 
was  making  its  regular  flight  from  Port  Arthur  to  Vladi- 
vostok on  an  established  course.  The  attack  of  the  Amer- 
ican fighters  on  an  unarmed  Soviet  passenger  airplane 
took  place  110  kilometers  from  the  Chinese-Korean  border 


in  the  region  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Hua-tien  (Khuadyan) 
which  is  on  the  route  of  the  regular  airline  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Vladivostok,  along  which  Soviet  passenger  air- 
planes have  now  been  making  flights  for  several  years. 
The  coordinates  of  the  Soviet  airplane  at  the  moment  of 
the  attack  on  it  by  the  American  fighter  planes  were  43 
degrees  5  minutes  north  latitude  and  127  degrees  45  min- 
utes east  longitude. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  attack  by  American 
fighters  on  the  Soviet  airplane  and  of  the  loss  of  the  air- 
plane as  the  result  of  this  attack  in  the  region  of  Hua-tien, 
a  special  commission  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  the 
Civil  Airfleet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  investigate  the  circiunstances  relating  to  the  loss  of  the 
Soviet  airplane.  The  commission  discovered  15  corpses  of 
passengers  and  6  corpses  of  crew  members  as  well  as  re- 
mains of  smashed  airplane.  The  investigation  conducted 
by  the  commission  showed  that  6  corpses  had  bullet  and 
fragment  wounds  and  the  wreckage  of  the  airplane  which 
was  found  had  19  bullet  holes.  Parachutes  and  other  ob- 
jects located  in  the  airplane  also  had  bullet  holes.  In 
addition,  the  commission  interrogated  local  Chinese  in- 
liabitants,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  attack  by  the  Amer- 
ican fighter  planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  airplane,  who 
completely  confirmed  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  July  31. 

In  its  note  of  August  1  of  this  year,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  admits  that  American 
fighter  planes  attacked  an  airplane  of  the  11^12  type  on 
July  27  at  12 :  25  local  time,  which,  in  regard  to  the 
moment  of  the  attack,  approximately  coincides  with  data 
cited  in  the  Soviet  note.  As  the  result  of  the  attack  re- 
ferred to,  the  IL-12  airplane  was  brought  down.  In 
addition,  however,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  alleges  that  the  IL-12  airplane  was  attacked 
by  the  American  fighter  planes,  not  over  Chinese  territory, 
but  over  the  territory  of  Korea,  approximately  8  miles 
from  the  Yalu  River  at  a  point  with  coordinates  41  degrees 
38  minutes  north  latitude  and  126  degrees  55  minutes  east 
longitude.  Such  a  statement  is  made  despite  the  precisely 
determined  fact  that  the  attack  by  the  American  fighter 
planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  plane  actually  took  place, 
not  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  at  a  point  with  the 
coordinates  cited  above  of  43  degrees  5  minutes  north 
latitude  and  127  degrees  45  minutes  east  longitude,  which 
is  located,  not  on  Korean  territory  S  miles  from  the  Yalu 
River,  but  on  Chinese  territory  170  kilometers  northeast 
of  the  point  cited  in  the  note. 

Tlius,  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  American  fighter 
planes  on  the  Soviet  passenger  airplane  is  cori'ectly  given 
in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  place  of  the  attack  is  incorrectly  indi- 
cated. Obviously  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  been  misled  regarding  the  place  of  the 
attack  by  the  American  fighter  planes  on  the  Soviet  pas- 
senger airplane. 

In  view  of  everything  set  forth  above,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment confirms  the  decisive  protest  expressed  in  the 
note  of  July  31  in  connection  with  the  piratical  attack  by 
American  military  aircraft  on  the  unarmed  Soviet  IL-12 
passenger  airplane  and  insists  on  severe  punishment  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  this  crime  and  also  on  the  preven- 
tion in  future  of  such  criminal  actions  by  the  American 
military  command. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  Insists  on  com- 
pensation by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  above-mentioned 
21  Soviet  citizens  and  the  IL-12  airplane.  The  amount 
of  damages  is  set  forth  in  enclosure  to  the  present  note. 

Moscow,  August  11,  195S. 

Enclosure: 

The  value  of  the  damage  which  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  Soviet 
IL-12  airplane,  its  crew,  and  passengers,  which  occurred 
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as  the  result  of  the  attark  by  American  fighter  planes  on 
.hily  27,  1953,  amounts  to  7,445,800  rubles  or  $1,861,450  and 
cnnsists  of  the  following: 

Single-payment  grant  to  families  of  lost  passengers  and 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  airplane:  420,000  rubles; 

I'ensions  for  minor  children  and  aged  parents  of  de- 
teased:  5,670,000  rubles: 

Expenses  connected  with  funerals  and  transfer  of  re- 
mains of  deceased:  315,000  rubles; 

Compensation  for  value  of  personal  property  of  the 
deceased  (clothing,  watches  and  other  personal  objects)  : 
M.OOO  rubles; 

Value  of  11^12  airplane:  956,800  rubles. 


\V.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Executive  Board  of  UNESCO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  5  (press 
release  110)  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heffelfinger  has  been 
designated  as  alternate  to  Dr.  .John  Perkins,  President 
of  the  University  of  Delaware,  lor  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  P.oard  of  Unesco  which  will  convene  in  Paris, 
March  10,  1H54. 

.\lr.s.  Heffelfinger  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  I'nesco  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  second  extraordinary  session  of 
tlie  UNESCO  General  Conference  held  in  Paris  last  .July. 

The  meeting  on  March  10  is  to  review  plans  and  make 
program  recommendations  to  the  eighth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Unesco,  which  will  be  held  in 
Montevideo  next  fall. 


Wailes  will  assume  responsibility  for  all  functions 
of  personnel  administration  excepting  those  relat- 
ing to  security. 

(c)  The  ''Bureau  of  Security,  Consular  Affairs 
and  Personnel"  is  designated  the  "Bureau  of  In- 
spection, Security  and  Consular  Affairs,"  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  McLeod.  The  functions 
of  personnel  administration  previously  performed 
by  this  Bureau  are  transferred  to  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretai'y  for  Personnel  Administration. 
Inspection  functions  in  the  Department  are  made 
a  responsibility  of  the  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary (Administration). 

(d)  The  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Ad- 
ministration) will  make  such  supplementary 
changes  in  personnel  and  responsibility  as  are  nec- 
essary in  his  judgment  to  complete  the  above 
directed  changes. 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  March  1  confirmed  Henry  P.  Holland  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Aifairs. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Public  Committee  on  Personnel 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 


Organizational  Changes 


I'ri'ss  release  102  dated  March  1,  19'54 

Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
*^tate,  the  following  changes  in  organization  and 
issignment  of  responsibility  are  announced,  effec- 
( i  ve  at  once : 

(a)  Assistant  Secretary  Morton  is  designated 
Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Administra- 
tion}, and  in  addition  to  his  present  duties  he  will, 
until  further  instructions,  perform  those  hereto- 
fore assigned  to  Under  Secretary  Lourie. 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  Wailes  is  designated 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Acting 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Administration),  Mr. 


Press  release  105  dated  March  3 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  3  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel. 

Tlie  committee  was  established  by  Secretary 
Dulles,  to  study  and  advise  him  on  measures  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  career  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  vastly  increasing  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  which  have  devolved 
upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Norman  Armour, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  retired,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  Ambassador ;  John 
A.  McCone.  President,  the  Joshua  Hendy  Cor- 
poration, Los  Angeles ;  Robert  Murphy,  Ex-Officio 
Member,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  More- 
head  Patterson,  Chairman  and  President,  Ameri- 
can Machine  and  Foundry  Company,  New  York; 
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Donald  Kussell,  President  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  General  Partner, 
Henry  Sears  &  Company,  New  York,  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State ;  Jolin  Hay  Wliitney, 
Senior  Partner  in  J.  H.  Wliitney  and  Company, 
New  York ;  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  President 
of  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Wriston  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  vice  chairman  will  be  Mr.  Wliitney. 

The  committee's  work  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  May  1.  It  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  comprehensive  program  being  conducted 
by  Phillip  Young,  the  personnel  adviser  to  the 
President,  covering  all  overseas  personnel  manage- 
ment practices  as  well  as  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 


COMMITTEE  HOLDS  FIRST  MEETING 

Press  release  112  dated  March  5 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Public  Committee  on 
Personnel  had  its  first  meeting  on  March  5  and 
began  its  survey  of  measures  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  professional  service  to  the  end  that 
it  be  made  a  more  effective  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the 
committee  decided  it  will  review  the  prior  studies 
and  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
the  1950  Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel,  and 
other  groups  in  this  field. 

The  committee  will  give  special  consideration  to 
broadening  the  personnel  base  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  objective  here  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  establishments  abroad  may  be  staffed 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  by  career  per- 
sonnel, especially  trained  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  and  obligated  to  serve  at  home  or 
abroad,  thus  providing  a  stronger  Foreign  Service. 

The  committee's  field  of  interest  will  include 
the  basic  organization  of  the  Service  and  its 
strength;  the  amalgamation  program;  personnel 
management  with  particular  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  recruitment,  training,  and  career- 
development  programs;  and  the  requirements  to 
increase  public  confidence  and  fortify  personnel 
morale. 

Primary  responsibility  for  each  of  these  major 
phases  of  the  enterprise  will  be  undertaken  by  in- 
dividual committee  members. 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  March  1  confirmed  John  M.  Cabot  as 
Ambassador  to  Sweden. 
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USIA  Report  to  Congress 

The  new  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been 
successfully  launched  in  line  with  congressional 
recommendations,  according  to  the  report  to  Con- 

fress  announced  on  February  21  by  Theodore  C. 
treibert,'  Director.  The  report  was  submitted 
to  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
Martin. 

The  report,  covering  the  first  5  months  of  opera- 
tion from  the  creation  of  the  Agency  on  August  1 
to  December  31, 1953,  said  the  Agency  is  now  con- 
centrating on  two  major  tasks:  communicating 
and  explaining  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  peoples  over- 
seas and  combating  hostile  propaganda  which  at- 
tempts to  misrepresent  our  foreign  policy.  The 
report  cites  a  "sharpening  of  the  entire  overseas 
information  program"  under  a  new  statement  of 
mission  received  from  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  October  22,  1953. 
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Intervention  of  International  Communism  in  the  Americas 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  hy 
Secretary  Dulles  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  March 
6,  immediately  after  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Tenth  Inter- American  Conference,  together  with 
statements  made  hy  Mr.  Dulles  during  the  March 
8  and  March  11  sessions  of  the  Politico-Juridical 
Committee  and  the  text  of  the  decla/ration  adopted 
hy  the  Committee  on  March  13. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  5 

The  Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  [Guillermo 
Toriello]  has  made  clear  that  he  opposes  any  dec- 
laration by  this  Conference  against  international 
communism.  Not  only  does  he  oppose  any  new 
action  but  also  he  goes  further  and  says  that  his 
Government  considers  invalid  prior  resolutions 
for  which  his  Government  voted  at  the  Ninth  In- 
ter-American Conference  in  1948  and  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  in 
1951.  By  these  resolutions  the  American  States 
unanimously  condemned  international  commu- 
nism as  incompatible  with  the  concept  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  as  a  danger  for  the  American 
States. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  this  issue  be  obscured 
by  an  abusive  attack  made  upon  the  United  States. 
We  deplore  the  fact  that  this  inter-Ainerican 
meeting  should  be  used  as  a  platform  for  efforts 
which  seek  to  defame  other  American  States  and 
to  exploit  every  possible  difference  with  a  view 
to  disrupting  the  harmony  of  our  gathering. 

Guatemala's  position  with  respect  to  interven- 
tion of  international  communism  in  the  American 
Republics  will  be  put  to  the  test  when  this  agenda 
item  is  taken  up. 

We  are  confident  this  Conference  will  reaffirm 
the  position  of  the  Ninth  Conference  on  this  ques- 
tion and  will  go  on  to  declare  that  domination  and 
control  of  political  institutions  of  any  American 
State  by  the  international  Communist  move-ient 
would  constitute  intervention  by  a  foreign  politi- 
cal power  and  be  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  America. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH18 

Press  release  121  dated  March  8 

The  United  States  has  introduced  a  resolution 
under  the  agenda  item  "Intervention  of  Interna- 
tional Communism  in  the  American  Republics." 
Our  proposal  is  before  you. 

Its  preamble  first  recalls  the  prior  resolutions 
finding  international  communism  to  be  a  threat 
and  then  records  our  judgment  that  this  threat 
still  persists. 

The  first  operative  portion  declares  that,  if  the 
international  Conununist  movement  should  come 
to  dominate  the  political  institutions  of  any  Amer- 
ican State,  that  would  be  a  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  political  independence  of  us  all, 
endangering  the  peace  of  America  and  calling  for 
appropriate  action. 

In  accordance  with  existing  treaties,  the  second 
operative  portion  calls  for  disclosures  and  ex- 
changes of  information,  which  would  expose  and 
weaken  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

What  is  international  communism?  In  the 
course  of  the  general  debate,  one  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  (the  Minister  of  Guatemala)  asked, 
"What  is  international  communism?"  I  thought 
that  by  now  every  Foreign  Minister  of  the  world 
Icnew  what  international  communism  is.  It  is  dis- 
turbing if  the  foreign  affairs  of  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can Republics  are  conducted  by  one  so  innocent 
that  he  has  to  ask  that  question. 

But  since  the  question  has  been  asked,  it  shall  be 
answered.  International  communism  is  that  far- 
flung  clandestine  political  organization  which  is 
operated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conmiunist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1939,  it  has  brought 
15  once  independent  nations  into  a  state  of  abject 
servitude.  It  has  a  hard  core  of  agents  in  prac- 
tically every  country  of  the  world.  The  total  con- 
stitutes not  a  theory,  not  a  doctrine,  but  an  aggx-es- 
sive,  tough,  political  force,  backed  by  gi-eat  re- 
sources, and  serving  the  most  ruthless  empire  of 
modern  times. 
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Declaration  off  Caracas 


Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American  States 
Against  International  Communist  Intervention ' 

Whereas  : 

The  American  Republics  at  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  declared  that 
international  communism,  by  its  anti-democratic 
nature  and  its  interventionist  tendency,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  concept  of  American  freedom,  and 
resolved  to  adopt  within  their  respective  territories 
the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  and  prevent 
subversive  activities ; 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  recognized  that,  in  addition  to 
adequate  internal  measures  in  each  State,  a  high 
degree  of  international  cooperation  is  required  to 
eradicate  the  danger  which  the  subversive  activities 
of  international  communism  pose  for  the  American 
States ; 

The  aggressive  character  of  the  international 
communist  movement  continues  to  constitute,  in  the 
context  of  world  affairs,  a  special  and  immediate 
threat  to  the  national  institutions  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
right  of  each  State  to  develop  its  cultural,  political 
and  economic  life  freely  and  naturally  without 
intervention  in  its  internal  or  external  affairs  by 
other  States ; 

THE  TENTH  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE, 


Condemns  the  activities  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement  as  constituting  intervention  in 
American  affairs ; 

Expresses  the  determination  of  the  American 
States  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  protect 
their  political  independence  against  the  intervention 
of  international  communism,  acting  in  the  interests 
of  an  alien  despotism  ;  and 

Reiterates  the  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  in 
the  effective  exercise  of  representative  democracy 


as  the  best  means  to  promote  their  social  and  polit- 
ical progress ;  and 

Declares  : 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the  interna- 
tional communist  movement,  extending  to  this 
Hemisphere  the  political  system  of  an  extra-conti- 
nental power,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  measures '  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties. 

II 
Recommends  : 

That  without  prejudice  to  such  other  measures  as 
they  may  consider  desirable,  special  attention  be 
given  by  each  of  the  American  governments  to  the 
following  steps  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  international  commu- 
nist movement  within  their  respective  jurisdictions : 

1.  Measures  to  require  disclosure  of  the  identity, 
activities  and  sources  of  funds  of  those  who  are 
spreading  propaganda  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement  or  who  travel  in  the  interests  of 
that  movement,  and  of  those  who  act  as  its  agents 
or  in  its  behalf;  and 

2.  The  exchange  of  information  among  govern- 
ments to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  pui-pose  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Conferences 
and  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  regarding  inter- 
national communism. 

3.  This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  'by  the 
American  Republics  in  relation  to  dangers  originat- 
ing outside  this  Hemisphere  is  designed  to  protect 
^and.  not  to  impair  the  inalienable  right  of  each 
American  State  freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
government  and  economic  systern  and  to  live  its  own 
social  and  cultural  life.' 

'  Presented  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Tenth 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Mar.  6 ;  adopted  by 
the  Politico-Juridical  Committee,  as  amended,  on 
Mar.  13  by  a  vote  of  17-1  (Guatemala),  with  Mexico 
and  Argentina  abstaining. 

■Amendment  introduced  by  Colombia;  the  orig- 
inal draft  read  "appropriate  action." 

"  Amendment  introduced  by  the  United  States. 


Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
responsible  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
this  capacity  they  conduct  relations  with  the  other 
Governments  through  the  traditional  institutions 
of  diplomacy.  But  at  the  same  time  they  operate 
and  control  this  worldwide  clandestine  political 
organization  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Until  the  Second  World  War,  Moscow's  control 
over  this  organization  was  exercised  openly 
through  the  central  headquarters  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  the  so-called  "Comintern." 
That  was  a  political  association  to  which  all  of  the 
Communist  parties  belonged  and  it  had  its  seat  in 
Moscow.  During  the  war  the  Comintern  was  of- 
ficially abolished.  Since  that  time  the  control 
over  the  foreign  Communist  parties  has  been  exer- 


cised by  the  Moscow  leaders  secretly  and  infor- 
mally, but  for  the  most  part  no  less  effectively  than 
before. 

As  proof  of  this  fact  one  does  not  need  to  search 
for  the  precise  channels  through  which  this  control 
proceeds,  although  some  of  them  in  fact  are  known. 
If  one  compares  Soviet  propaganda  with  the  po- 
litical positions  taken  by  individual  Communist 
officials  and  agents  around  the  world,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  substance  and  timing,  it  becomes 
clear,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is 
this  highly  disciplined  "hierarchical  organization 
which  commands  the  unquestioned  obedience  of  its 
individual  members. 

The  disciplinary  requirements  include  a  firm 
insistence  that  loyalty  to  the  movement,  which 
means  in  effect  loyalty  to  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
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munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  every  other  obligation  including  love 
of  country,  obligation  to  family,  and  the  honor  of 
one's  own  personal  conduct. 

These  conclusions  are  not  speculation ;  they  are 
established  facts,  well  known  to  all  who  have 
seriously  studied  the  Communist  apparatus. 

The  fact  that  this  organization  exists  does  not 
mean  that  all  members  of  all  Communist  parties 
everywhere  are  conscious  of  its  existence  and  of 
their  relationship  to  it.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  Comnuznist  Party  members  are  initiated  into 
complete  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  movement 
to  which  they  belong  and  the  real  sources  of  its 
authority.  Most  national  Communist  parties 
masquerade  as  normal  patriotic  political  parties, 
purporting  to  reflect  indigenous  political  impulses 
and  to  be  led  by  indigenous  elements. 

Actually,  every  one  of  these  parties  represents 
a  conspiracy  within  a  conspiracy;  the  rank-and- 
file  members,  while  serving  the  purpose  of  duping 
others,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  duped  by  their 
own  leadei-s.  The  leaders  do  not  reveal  fully  to 
the  rank  and  file  either  the  nature  of  their  own 
allegiance  or  the  sources  of  their  own  authority 
and  funds. 

The  overall  purpose  for  which  this  organization 
is  maintained  and  operated  is  to  act  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  the  worldwide  polit- 
ical aims  of  the  dominant  group  of  Moscow  leaders. 
This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  "Wliat  is  inter- 
national communism"? 

It  may  next  be  asked  whether  this  international 
Communist  apparatus  actually  seeks  to  bring  this 
hemisphere,  or  parts  of  it,  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

I  shall  not  here  accuse  any  government  or  any 
individuals  of  being  either  plotters  or  the  dupes 
of  plotters.  We  are  not  sitting  here  as  a  court  to 
try  governments  or  individuals.  We  sit  rather  as 
legislators.  As  such,  we  need  to  know  what  will 
enable  us  to  take  appropriate  action  of  a  general 
character  in  the  common  interest.  Therefore,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  presenting  well-established 
facts  of  that  character. 

When  the  Comintern  was  operating  openly,  it 
trained  at  Moscow,  largely  in  the  Lenin  School, 
numerous  persons  from  the  Americas.  Some  of 
them  are  still  active. 


International  Front  Organizations 

There  was  a  special  Comintern  headquarters, 
and  there  were  secret  field  offices  which  controlled 
and  supported  Communist  activities  in  Latin 
America.  The  Comintern  also  developed  a  series 
of  international  front  organizations  designed  to 
enable  its  agents  to  get  popular  backing  from  spe- 
cial groups  such  as  labor,  youth,  women,  students, 
farmers,  etc.  These  front  organizations  also 
served  as  cover  for  the  Soviet  intelligence  services. 

Wlien    the    Soviet    Communist,^arty    went 


through  the  form  of  abolishing  the  Comintern, 
these  same  front  organizations  were  carried  on  in 
a  different  form,  with  headquarters  shifted  from 
Moscow  usually  to  satellite  capitals.  The  Com- 
munist International  of  Youth  emerged  as  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  with 
headquarters  in  Budapest,  and  as  the  Interna- 
tional Students  Union,  with  headquarters  in 
Prague.  There  is  the  Women's  International 
Juridical  Association.  There  is  the  World  Peace 
Council,  located  in  Prag:ue.  There  is  the  World 
Committee  Against  War  and  Fascism.  Most 
powerful  of  all  is  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  seated  under  Soviet  auspices  in  Vienna. 
There  is  the  All  Union  Society  for  Cultural  Rela- 
tions Abroad  which  channels  propaganda  through 
its  local  outlets,  the  various  Soviet  friendship 
societies. 

These  front  organizations  carry  on  important 
activities  in  many  of  the  American  States.  Their 
members  in  this  hemisphere  go  back  and  forth  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  using  funds  which  are 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

The  basic  facts  I  outline  are  well  known.  They 
could  be  supplemented  by  masses  of  detail,  but 
that  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purposes.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  international  communism 
operates  strongly  in  this  hemisphere  to  accomplish 
the  political  purposes  of  its  leaders  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

International  communism  is  not  liberating  but 
enslaving.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  even 
though  the  international  Communist  movement 
operates  in  this  hemisphere,  it  may  serve  a  liberat- 
ing purpose,  compatible  with  principles  of  our 
American  States.  Few,  I  believe,  would  argue 
for  that  openly.  The  thesis  is  advanced  rather  by 
innuendo  and  insinuation. 

Such  suggestions  lose  all  plausibility  when  we 
recall  what  this  Communist  movement  has  done 
to  the  nations  and  the  peoples  it  has  come  to  domi- 
nate.    Let  us  tliink  first  in  terms  of  nations. 

Many  of  us  knew  at  the  United  Nations  Jan 
Masaryk,  the  son  of  the  great  author  of  Czechoslo- 
vak freedom.  He  was  a  Foreign  Minister  who 
believed,  until  almost  the  end,  that  the  Communist 
movement  in  his  country  was  something  different; 
that  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  national  free- 
dom to  which  his  father  and  he  were  so  passion- 
ately dedicated.  But  in  the  end  his  broken  corpse 
was  offered  to  the  world  as  mute  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  international  communism  is  never  "dif- 
ferent" and  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  reconcili- 
ation between  it  and  national  freedom. 

Czechoslovakia  was  stripped  of  every  vestige  of 
sovereignty,  as  we  in  the  Americas  understand 
that  term.  It  was  added  to  the  list  of  victims, 
which  already  in  Europe  included  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Albania,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  These  ten  Euro- 
pean nations,  once  proud  and  honorable  examples 
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of  national  freedom,  have  become  Soviet  serfdoms 
or  worse. 

Within  all  the  vast  area,  now  embracing  one- 
third  of  the  world's  people,  where  the  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  dominant,  no  official 
can  be  found  who  would  dare  to  stand  up  and 
openly  attack  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  in  this  hemisphere,  it  takes'  no  courage  for  the 
repi'esentative  of  one  of  the  smallest  American 
countries  openly  to  attack  the  government  of  the 
most  powerful. 

I  rejoice  tliat  that  kind  of  freedom  exists  in  the 
Americas,  even  if  it  may  be  at  times  abused.  But 
the  essential  is  that  there  be  a  relationship  of  sov- 
ereign equality.  We  of  the  United  States  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  seek  no  satellites,  but  only 
friendly  equals.  We  never  want  to  see  at  the 
pan-American  table  those  who  speak  as  the  tools 
of  non-American  powers.  We  want  to  preserve 
and  defend  an  American  society,  in  which  even  the 
weak  may  speak  boldly,  because  they  represent 
national  personalities  which,  as  long  as  they  are 
free,  are  equal. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  resolution  to  assure  that 
there  will  always  be  in  this  hemisphere  such 
national  personalities  and  dignity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  see  what  international  com- 
munism has  done  to  the  individual  human  beings, 
we  find  that  it  has  stripped  them,  too,  of  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth.  The  professional 
propagandists  for  communism  talk  glibly  of  lofty 
aims  and  high  ideals.  That  is  part  of  the  rou- 
tine— and  fraudulent — appeal  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  dissatisfied  are  led 
to  follow  false  leaders.  But  once  international 
communism  has  gained  its  end  and  subjected  the 
people  to  the  so-called  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat," then  the  welfare  of  the  people  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  practical  concern. 

Communism  and  the  Worker 

Communism,  in  its  initial  theoretical  stage,  was 
designed  primarily  to  serve  the  workers  and  to 
provide  them,  not  with  spiritual  values,  for  com- 
munism is  atheistic,  but  at  least  with  a  material 
well-being.  It  is  worthwhile  to  obsei-ve  what  has 
actually  happened  to  this  favored  group  in 
countries  subjugated  by  Communist  power. 

In  these  countries  the  workers  have  become  vir- 
tual slaves,  and  millions  of  them  are  literally 
slaves.  Instructive  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  Nations  Eeport  on  Forced  Labor,  which 
was  presented  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  at 
its  last  session.^  The  authors  of  this  report  were 
three  eminent  and  independent  personalities  from 
India,  Norway,  and  Peru.    The  report  finds  that 


'  U.  N.  doc.  E/2431 ;  for  an  excerpt,  and  for  text  of  U.  S. 
statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  167,  and  Dec. 
21,  1953,  p.  865. 


the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  use  forced  labor 
on  a  vast  scale.  Prior  evidence  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  indicates  that  approximately  15 
million  persons  habitually  fiU  the  Soviet  labor 
camps. 

The  Forced  Labor  Eeport  calls  the  Soviet 
method  of  training  and  allocating  manpower  "A 
system  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor."  The 
Soviet  workers  are  the  most  underpaid,  over- 
worked persons  in  any  modern  industrial  state. 
They  are  the  most  managed,  checked-on,  spied-on, 
and  unrepresented  workers  in  the  world  today. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  movement,  for  the  Russian 
worker  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  job  and  shift  to 
another  job.  He  is  bound  to  his  job  by  his  labor 
book.  Except  for  the  relative  few  who  have  class 
privileges,  wages  provide  only  a  pitiful  existence. 
Now,  37  years  after  the  October  revolution,  unrest 
and  discontent  have  so  mounted  in  Soviet  Russia 
that  the  rulers  are  forced  publicly  to  notice  them 
and  to  promise  relief. 

Con(htions  in  the  Soviet  satellite  countries  are 
even  worse  than  in  Russia.  The  captive  peoples 
have  been  subjected  to  sharply  decreased  living 
standards,  since  they  lost  their  freedom,  and  to 
greater  exploitation  than  prevails  in  Russia.  The 
workers'  outbreak  in  East  Germany  of  last  June 
showed  in  one  revealing  flash  how  desperate  the 
people  liave  become.  Young  boys  armed  only  with 
stones  dared  to  face  up  to  Soviet  tanks. 

Wlien  I  was  in  the  East  Sector  of  Berlin  last 
month,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  referred  to 
that  outbreak,  and  he  said  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  be  sure  that  it  did  not  happen  again.  I 
saw  those  steps.  They  consisted  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  heavily  armed  soldiers,  with 
machinegims  and  tanks. 

Traditions  of  liberty  have  been  established  in 
this  hemisphere  under  the  leadership  of  many 
great  patriots.  They  fought  for  individual  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity.  They  lighted  the  guid- 
ing beacons  along  freedom's  road,  which  have 
burned  brightly  in  the  healthy  air  of  patriotic 
fervor.  These  beacons  must  not  be  stifled  by  the 
poisonous  air  of  despotism  now  being  fanned 
toward  our  shores  from  Moscow,  Prague,  and 
Budapest. 

These  places  may  seem  far  away.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  first  danger  to  the  liberties  and  independence 
which  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  their  heroic  asso- 
ciates had  won  for  the  new  Republics  stemmed 
precisely  from  the  despotic  alliance  forged  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  we  recall  that  threat  only 
in  terms  of  colonialism.  Actually,  the  threat  that 
was  deemed  most  grave  was  the  desire  of  Czarist 
Russia  and  its  allies  to  extend  their  despotic  polit- 
ical system  to  this  hemisphere. 

I  recall  that  President  Monroe,  in  his  message 
to  Congi-ess  of  December  2,  1823,  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  that  phase  of  the  problem.    He 
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spoke  of  ending  future  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
l)ean  power,  but  he  spoke  with  greater  emphasis 
and  at  greater  length  of  the  danger  which  would 
oome  if  "the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent" 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Wliat  he  said  was  being  said  in  similar  terms  by 
other  great  American  patriots  and  defenders  of 
Iniman  liberty.  Those  sentiments  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  merely  unilateral.  They  have  become 
an  accepted  principle  of  this  hemisphere.  That  is 
wliy,  it  seems  to  us,  we  would  be  false  to  our  past 
unless  we  again  proclaimed  that  the  extension  to 
this  hemisphere  of  alien  despotism  would  be  a 
danger  to  us  all,  which  we  unitedly  oppose. 

The  Price  of  Freedom 

My  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  problems  more  difficult,  few  tasks 
more  odious,  than  that  of  effectively  exposing  and 
thwarting  the  danger  of  international  communism. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  that  danger  cloaks  itself 
behind  fine-sounding  words;  it  uses  the  cover  of 
many  well-intentioned  jiersons,  and  it  so  weaves 
itself  into  the  fabric  of  community  life  that  great 
courage  and  skill  are  required  to  sever  the  evil 
from  the  good.  The  slogan  of  "nonintervention" 
can  plausibly  be  invoked  and  twisted  to  give  im- 
munity to  what  is,  in  fact,  flagrant  intervention. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  defense  of  freedom 
is  difficult,  and  calls  for  courage,  is  no  adequate 
excuse  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  free- 
dom is  in  fact  endangered. 

Freedom  is  never  preserved  for  long  except  by 
vigilance  and  with  dedicated  effort.  Those  who 
do  not  have  the  will  to  defend  liberty,  soon  lose  it. 

Danger  to  liberty  constantly  recurs  in  ever- 
changing  form.  To  meet  that  danger  requires 
flexibility  and  imagination.  Each  of  our  nations 
has  in  the  past  had  to  take  some  difficult  and 
dangerous  decisions,  of  one  kind  or  another,  on 
behalf  of  the  independence  and  integi'ity  of  this 
hemisphere.  During  tlie  19th  century,  more  than 
one  American  nation,  including  my  own,  risked 
the  hazard  of  war  against  gi-eat  military  powers', 
rather  than  permit  the  intrusion  into  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  aggressive  forces  of  European  im- 
perialism. During  this  20th  century,  when  evil 
forces  of  militarism  and  fascism  twice  sought 
world  domination,  the  United  States  paid  a  great 
price  in  blood  and  treasure  which  served  us  all. 
Each  of  our  American  Kepublics  has  contributed 
to  what  has  now  become  a  glorious  tradition. 

Today  we  face  a  new  peril  that  is  in  many  re- 
spects greater  than  any  of  the  perils  of  the  past. 
It  takes  an  unaccustomed  form.  It  is  backed  by 
resources  greater  than  have  ever  been  accumulated 
under  a  single  despotic  will.  However,  we  need 
not  fear,  because  we  too  have  greater  assets.  We 
have  greater  solidarity  and  greater  trust  born  out 
of  our  past  fraternal  association.     But  just  as  the 
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danger  assumes  an  unconventional  form,  so  our 
response  may  also  need  to  be  different  in  its  form. 

We  need  not,  however,  solve  all  these  matters 
here.  What  we  do  need  to  do  is  to  identify  the 
peril;  to  develop  the  will  to  meet  it  unitedly,  if 
ever  united  action  should  be  required ;  and  mean- 
while to  give  strong  moral  support  to  those  gov- 
ernments which  have  the  responsibility  of  expos- 
ing and  eradicating  within  their  borders  the 
danger  which  is  represented  by  alien  intrigue  and 
treachery. 

Of  course,  words  alone  will  not  suffice.  But 
words  can  be  meaningful.  They  can  help  to  forge 
a  greater  determination  to  assure  our  collective 
independence,  so  that  each  of  our  nations  will,  in 
whatever  way  that  is  truly  its  own,  be  the  master 
of  its  destiny.  Thus,  we  will  have  served  our 
common  cause  against  its  enemies. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  and  in  that  hope  that  the 
United  States  presents  its  resolution. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  11 

Press  release  130  dated  March  12 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  listened  with  close  at- 
tention to  the  important  observations  which  other 
delegations  have  made  with  reference  to  inter- 
vention of  international  communism  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  unity.  One's  faith  in  our  int«r-American 
association  cannot  but  be  strengthened  by  this 
experience.  It  is  a  new  chapter  in  practical  co- 
operation for  a  common  purpose. 

There  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  unanimity  as  to  basic  objective  and 
means.  I  am  confident  that  this  unity  of  view 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  document  we  approve. 

There  appears  to  be  general  acceptance  of  two 
basic  propositions,  i.  e.,  (1)  that  international 
communism,  which  our  American  Republics  have 
twice  denounced  with  unanimity,  is  still  a  danger 
to  hemispheric  integrity,  and,  (2)  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  at  this  time  solemnly  to  warn 
the  authors  of  this  threat  to  keep  their  hands 
off  this  hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  giving  effect  to  these  two 
principles  has  been  generally  accepted.  How- 
ever, certain  amendments  have  been  proposed  or 
suggested. 

The  United  States  has  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  amendments  and  I  should  like 
to  express,  at  this  time,  my  views  concerning  them. 

The  concern  most  often  expressed  is  that  our 
declaration  might  be  interpreted  as  intervention, 
or  justifying  intervention,  in  the  genuinely  domes- 
tic affairs  of  an  American  State.  This  concern  is, 
we  believe,  due  to  natural  historical  fears  rather 
than  to  any  language  in  the  U.S.  proposal. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  in 
view  of  the  specific  purpose  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
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posal  and  the  safeguards  of  existing  treaties  with- 
in which  it  would  operate,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  declaration  could  be  used  for  other  than 
its  intended  purpose.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
admirable  addresses  of  the  Brazilian  and 
Colombian  Foreign  Ministers.  The  U.S.  proposal 
does  not  and  obviously  cannot  enlarge  or  change 
in  any  way  existing  treaties. 

The  U.  S.  proposal,  as  submitted,  is  a  foreign 
policy  declaration  directed  against  those  in  non- 
American  lands  who  operate  the  subversive  ap- 
paratus of  international  communism.  They  have 
used  that  apparatus  to  gain  control  over  800  mil- 
lion persons,  to  blot  out  independence  in  15  nations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  demonstrably  are 
putting  that  apparatus  into  use  against  this  hem- 
isphere. We  would  warn  them  that  we  are  aware 
of  their  design,  that  we  oppose  it,  and  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  gain  a  real  success  within  this 
hemisphere  because,  if  they  should  get  control 
of  any  American  State,  we  would  all  unite  to 
deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  aggression  and 
to  restore  the  sovereignty  and  political  independ- 
ence to  the  American  State  that  had  been  robbed 
of  it. 

Our  proposed  declaration  in  this  sense  is,  I 
repeat,  a  foreign-policy  declaration.  Our  admo- 
nitions are  not  addressed  to  any  one  of  our  Repub- 
lics or  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Proposed  U.  S.  Amendment 

The  delegations  of  Argentina  and  Mexico  have 
suggested  some  verbal  changes  which  they  believe 
make  this  aspect  of  the  declaration  more  clear. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  apprehension 
expressed  comes  not  primarily  from  the  present 
text  but  from  historical  fears  and  that  the  better 
and  more  adequate  way  to  meet  them  is  to  add  to 
the  declaration  as  drafted  by  the  United  States 
an  additional  paragraph  which  would  read  as 
follows : 

This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by  the  American 
Republics  in  relation  to  dangers  originating  outside  this 
Hemisphere  is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to  impair  the 
inalienable  right  of  each  American  State  freely  to  choose 
its  own  form  of  government  and  economic  system  and 
to  live  its  own  social  and  cultural  life. 

Such  a  supplement  to  the  declaration  proposed 
by  the  United  States  will,  we  believe,  dispose  of 
all  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed.  Certain 
proposals  have  been  made  by  the  Mexican  delega- 
tion which  are  unacceptable  to  the  United  States 
because  they  would,  in  our  opinion,  basically 
alter  the  concept  of  the  declaration  and  turn  it 
from  a  foreign-policy  declaration  into  a  declara- 
tion of  domestic  import.  These  Mexican  amend- 
ments fall  under  four  headings : 

1.  They  would,  in  general,  substitute  the  words, 
"agents  of  foreign  international  communism," 
where  the  U.S.  proposal  speaks  only  of  "interna- 
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tional  communism."  It  is  of  course  important 
that  each  of  our  states  should  take  steps  to  detect 
and  eradicate  the  secret  agents  which  interna- 
tional connnunism  has  introduced  into  our  midst. 
Such  internal  measures  were  recommended  at  the 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. However,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  suggest  that  we  should  now 
merely  repeat  what  was  then  said.  We  believe 
that  we  ought  to  give  a  simple,  clear,  and  direct 
warning  to  the  principals  of  these  secret  agents 
who  for  the  most  part  reside  in  Moscow  or  satellite 
capitals  and  who  from  there  dominate  and  direct 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

It  is  the  fact  that  we  direct  our  warning  to  them 
that  gives  the  proposed  declaration  its  status  as 
a  declaration  of  foreign  policy.  We  would  be  re- 
luctant to  see  our  declaration  altered  so  that  it  was 
essentially  a  doctrine  of  internal  import  as  it 
would  be  if  we  directed  ourselves  only  against  the 
agents  here  of  international  communism. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  we  should  introduce,  at 
various  points,  references  to  our  respective  con- 
stitutional procedures.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
appropriate  if  the  declaration  were  designed  to 
prescribe  our  own  internal  conduct.  The  United 
States  would,  however,  be  reluctant  to  adopt  lan- 
guage which  seemed  to  imply  that  that  was  the 
purpose  of  this  declaration.  Of  course  each  of 
us  will  act  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes.  However,  a  warning  to  potential 
enemies  to  keep  their  hands  off  of  us  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  own  domestic  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

3.  One  of  the  Mexican  amendments  would  bas- 
ically alter  what  is  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
declaration,  namely,  that  part  which  says  that 

the  domination  or  control  of  the  political  institutions  of 
any  American  State  by  the  international  Communist 
movement,  extending  to  this  Hemisphere  the  political  sys- 
tem of  an  extra-continental  power,  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the 
American  States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America,  and 
would  call  for  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties. 

In  place  of  this  clear,  precise  warning,  which  all 
can  understand,  the  Mexican  delegation  would 
substitute  a  legalistic  paragraph  which  attempts 
obscurely  to  define  what  we  will  do  "when"  the 
political  institutions  of  any  American  State  are 
subverted  by  the  intervention  of  extra-continental 
or  of  any  Communist  power. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  unthinkable  that 
the  American  States  should  adopt  a  declaration 
dealing  with  what  we  shall  do  "when"  one  of  our 
American  Republics  is  made  the  puppet  of  inter- 
national communism.  The  whole  purpose  of  our 
declaration  is  to  prevent  that  from  happening. 
A  declaration  which  merely  says  what  we  shall 
do  after  it  has  happened  would,  I  think,  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  most  of  us.  Certainly  it  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  believes  that,  as  suggested 
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by  the  Brazilian  and  Colombian  delegations,  the 
declaration  contained  in  its  draft  could  usefully 
be  amended  by  inserting  before  the  words  "appro- 
priate action"  the  words  "for  consultation  and," 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  meetings  of 
consultation  would  precede  action — as  is  indeed 
prescribed  both  by  the  Rio  Pact  and  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  American  States. 

4.  The  Mexican  delegation  has  proposed  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  second  section  of  the  U.S. 
draft  which  contains  recommendations  which  re- 
late primarily  to  exposures  and  exchanges  of  in- 
formation. For  reasons  which  were  very  ably 
expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Haitian  dele- 
gation, the  United  States  believes  that  the  Mexi- 
can amendments  in  this  respect  are  inadvisable. 

References  to  Social  and  Economic  Measures 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  related 
to  the  possible  inclusion  in  the  proposed  declara- 
tion of  references  to  social  and  economic  measures 
which  it  is  believed  would  help  our  American  Re- 
publics in  their  fight  against  international  com- 
munism. In  this  connection  an  amendment  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Mexican  delegate  and  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Panamanian  delegation. 

The  U.S.  delegation  believes  that  this  Confer- 
ence should  make  clear  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
dedication  of  our  Republics  to  human  rights  and 
freedoms  and  to  healthy  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. In  a  statement  which  I  made  yesterday 
before  the  Economic  Committee,  I  pledged  my 
Government  to  support  economic  proposals  in  this 
sense,  and  we  will  equally  support  an  appropriate 
declaration  dealing  with  human  rights  and  with 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  individual  without 
regard  to  race,  nationality,  religion,  or  class.  We 
entertain  grave  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  including  such  a  declaration  in  our  message  of 
warning  to  the  Communist  dictators.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  our  opinion  that  our  declaration 
in  these  respects  should  be  made  elsewhere. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is,  we  believe,  unfortunate 
to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  interested  in 
human  rights,  individual  dignity,  and  opportunity 
and  economic  welfare  only  because  we  thereby 
combat  communism.  If  there  were  no  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  world  today,  we  would  still 
believe  that  this  Conference  should  renew  its  dedi- 
cation to  human  welfare  and  its  enhancement.  It 
seems  to  us  to  degrade  that  which  is  most  sacred 
and  fundamental,  to  treat  it  as  merely  an  anti- 
Communist  tactic. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  inappropriate  to 
include  a  reference  to  our  economic  and  social 
needs  in  a  warning  addressed  to  alien  dictatoi-s. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  to  say  to  them  in  effect  that 
their  intervention  would  be  acceptable  in  the  case 
of  an  American  State  which  did  not  achieve  an 
ideal  political,  social,  or  economic  order.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  principle  of  non- 


intervention is  an  absolute  principle  and  that  we 
should  avoid  anything  which  could  be  interpreted 
to  indicate  that  we  would  compromise  it  under 
any  conditions. 

For  both  reasons  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  declarations  of  our  dedication  to,  and  concern 
for,  social  and  economic  welfare  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  another  resolution  rather  than  in  a 
declaration  of  foreign  policy  directed  to  the  alien 
despots  who  plot  against  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Delegates,  there  are 
one  or  two  around  this  table  who  seem  to  have 
expressed  the  thought  that  our  collective  Amer- 
ican system  is  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  threat  which  now  faces  us  and  the  formidable 
character  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  re- 
spect to  many  countries  and  many  people. 

It  is  said  that  we  cannot  show  a  collective  front 
against  this  danger  because  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves. It  is  suggested  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention is  so  lightly  regarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican States  themselves  that  two-thirds  of  them 
might  unite  to  practice  intervention  against  a 
fellow  American  State.  This  danger  is  said  to 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nist intervention,  that  the  American  States  should 
leave  themselves  exposed  to  international  com- 
munism rather  than  run  the  risk  that  the  doctrine 
of  collective  security  might  be  turned  by  Ameri- 
can States  themselves  into  a  doctrine  of  collective 
intervention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  greater  faith  than  that 
in  the  American  system.  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  single  American  State  which  would  prac- 
tice intervention  against  another  American  State. 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  it  should  even  be  sug- 
gested that  14  of  our  21  American  States  could  be 
found  to  abuse  the  charter  of  the  American 
States  and  the  Rio  Pact  and  to  pervert  those  great 
enlightened  political  instruments  into  instru- 
ments of  evil. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  disastrous  than  for 
such  mutual  distrust  to  be  exhibited  to  all  the 
world  so  that  our  enemies  may  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage from  it. 

I  believe  that  the  great  disasters  come  about 
largely  through  miscalculation.  Aggressors  as- 
sume that  they  can  with  little  risk  make  great 
gains.  The  purpose  of  the  declaration  proposed 
by  the  United  States  is  to  give  a  warning  which 
will  prevent  such  miscalcidation.  We  believe  that 
if  the  American  Republics  clearly  and  unitedly 
warn  the  alien  plotters  to  keep  away,  the  effect  of 
that  warning  will  be  greatly  to  diminish  the 
danger. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  fail  to 
utter  that  clear  and  united  warning,  if  we  show 
distrust  among  ourselves,  then  the  danger  will  go 
on  mounting,  and  presently  our  beloved  America 
will  be  ravaged  by  those  evil  forces  which  have 
turned  Europe  and  Asia  into  continents  of  strife 
and  misery. 
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This  hemisphere  has  had  an  almost  miraculously 
safe  existence.  It  has  been  won  by  the  courage, 
the  foresight,  of  great  patriots.  Today  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  preserve  for  future  generations 


I 


Pan-American  Economic  Relations 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  on 
March  10  by  Secretary  Dulles  ajid  hy  Sannuel  C. 
Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, before  the  Commiittee  on  Econmnic  Matters 
of  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  at 
Caracas: 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  128  dated  March  10 

I  have  sought  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  this 
economic  committee  because  the  problems  which 
we  face  here  in  the  Americas  are  as  much  economic 
as  they  are  political. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  must  seek  economic 
welfare  for  the  reason  that  that  is  the  best  defense 
against  communism.  I,  myself,  would  put  it 
differently.  We  seek  economic  welfare  because, 
here  in  the  Americas,  we  believe  that  all  human 
beings,  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  class 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  That  can  happen  only  in  a 
healthy  society.  Therefore,  we  seek  it  as  some- 
thing which  is  good  in  itself,  not  merely  as  a  de- 
fensive mechanism  against  communism. 

Different  nations  develop  their  economies  in 
different  ways.  That  is  natural  and  as  it  should 
be.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  world  of  conformity. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  richness  in  diversity. 
Just  as  this  universe  in  which  we  live  was  created 
as  a  universe  of  diversity,  so  the  human  institu- 
tions which  man  builds  are  properly  diverse,  to 
take  account  of  human  and  geographical  dif- 
ferences. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  political  system 
and  an  economic  system  which  we  believe  to  be 
good.  At  least,  we  are  convinced  that  they  serve 
well  our  particular  needs. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  economy  is  perfect. 
In  the  past,  business  cycles,  sometimes  of  gi'eat 
severity,  have  brought  misery  upon  many  people 
at  home  and  abroad  for  reasons  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  control.  There  have  been  seg- 
ments   of    our    people    who    have    not    received 


the  great  and  sacred  heritage  which  those  patriots 
entrusted  to  our  hands.  May  we  play  our  part  so 
that  we  too  shall  be  honored  by  those  who  come 
after  us. 


adequate  opportunity  and  who  have  not  been  re- 
warded in  accordance  with  their  merits. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  make  our  society 
better  by  applying  the  lessons  of  experience.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  exists,  any  more,  the  risk 
of  great  depressions  as  part  of  an  inevitable  cycle. 
Also  the  abundant  productivity  of  our  economy 
is  steadily  being  spread  to  benefit  more  and  more 
people. 

All  this  is  being  done  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  enterprise  economy  which  places  a  primary 
responsibility  upon  private  effort.  In  this  way  we 
seek  to  develop  a  population  of  individuals  who 
work  liard,  who  invent,  who  save,  who  share.  We 
recognize  that,  as  social  and  economic  problems 
grow  in  magnitude  and  complexity,  so  govern- 
ment has  to  assume  increasing  supervisory  tasks. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  continues  to  place 
its  primary  dependence  upon  individual  effort  and 
upon  private  capital. 

Our  society  is  by  no  means  a  self-contained  so- 
ciety. We  know  that  for  our  present  well-being, 
and  the  increasing  of  that  well-being  with  others, 
foreign  trade  plays  an  important  part  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  it  plays  an  even  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  many  friendly 
nations.  We  shall,  therefore,  strive  to  give  to 
trade  the  dependability  whicli  it  desei-ves. 

Many  of  you  feel  that  some  adjustments  of 
United  States  economic  policies  would  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  You  may  be  right.  Certainly, 
these  are  matters  which  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider openmindedly.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  come  here  with  an  impor- 
tant economic  and  financial  delegation,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  Department  of  State  but  also  the 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  are  here  to  discuss,  to  study,  and  to 
learn,  in  line  with  the  traditional  United  States 
policy  of  constantly  taking  new  ways  whenever 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  change  is  for  the 
better. 

We  recognize  that,  in  the  economic  field,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  combine  unity  with  diversity  than 
it  is  in  the  political  field. 
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In  many  of  the  American  Kepiiblics,  govern- 
ment plays  a  much  more  important  role  in  eco- 
nomic affairs  than  we  think  desirable  for  ourselves. 
Some  of  you  may  think  in  terms  of  governmental 
capabilities,  where  we  think  in  terms  of  private 
activity.  Action  which  some  of  your  goverimients 
would  undertake  as  a  nonnal  function  might  seem 
to  us  a  major  departure  from  our  standards  of 
peacetime  activity.  Equally,  opportunities  and 
safeguards  for  private  activity  which  we  treat  as 
a  matter  of  course  may  seem  to  some  of  you  to  be 
extraordinary. 

No  one  of  our  Kepublics  should  expect  another 
to  abandon  its  economic  creed,  in  which  its  people 
believe  and  which  seems  adapted  to  its  particular 
environment.  Nevertheless,  we  must  find  more 
and  better  ways  to  cooperate.  Happily,  there  are 
vast  areas  within  which  there  are  no  basic  ob- 
stacles, as  evidenced  by  the  very  large  amount  of 
business  which  we  do  with  each  other.  There  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  a  vast  exchange  of  goods 
between  our  countries  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
There  will,  I  hope,  be  a  substantial  flow  of  capital 
which  will  help  develop  the  vast  potential  re- 
sources of  many  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

But  what  now  is,  is  not  good  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory.  We  must  do  better.  We 
must  eradicate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles for  which  none  of  us  can  properly  be  held 
exclusively  responsible. 

We  have  heard  here  at  this  Conference  a  number 
of  economic  complaints  directed  against  the 
United  States.  I  take  no  offense  at  that.  This  is 
the  place  where  we  should  talk  frankly  as  friends, 
and  it  is  best  that  we  should  say  what  is  on  our 
minds.  However,  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  these 
matters  are  not  as  simple  as  they  sometimes  sound. 
The  difficulties  may  seem  relatively  small,  but 
they  can  establish  precedents  which  would  have 
vast  scope  and  consequences. 

The  situation  requires  that  we  should  not  be 
self-righteous,  either  in  defense  or  attack,  but  that 
we  should  go  forward  with  good  will,  tolerance, 
and  patience  to  find  an  understanding.  When  I 
mention  patience,  I  am  not  referring  to  delay  but 
to  effort  which  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be 
careful  and  painstaking. 

The  United  States  is  eager  to  see  within  this 
hemisphere  peojjle  who  everywhere  share  the 
health  of  a  good  economy  in  the  form  appropriate 
to  their  own  society  and  their  own  ideals;  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  engage  usefully  in  con- 
genial work  of  their  own  choosing;  and  to  enjoy, 
with  tlieir  families  and  their  neighbors,  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  United  States  will  not  continue  to  be  satis- 
fied merely  with  good  political  relations  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  also  want  good  economic  rela- 
tions. We  shall  seek  them  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
political,  beliefs  of  each  other.  That  is  the  pledge 
I  give  you. 

March  22,   J 954 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WAUGH 

Press  release  127  dated  March  10 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
who  arrived  10  days  ago  have  reported  with  en- 
thusiasm the  cordial  reception  they  have  received 
in  this  beautiful  capital  of  our  host  country. 
Since  arriving  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  caught  this 
same  spirit. 

We  all  look  forward  during  the  Conference  to 
renewing  old  friendships  as  well  as  making  new 
friends.  It  is  our  most  sincere  hope  that,  working 
jointly  with  you,  we  will  be  able  to  make  some 
worthwhile  contributions  toward  solving  some  of 
our  mutual  problems. 

In  his  opening  address  last  week,i  Secretary 
Dulles  mentioned  the  report  of  the  Randall  Com- 
mission with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  In  the 
very  near  future — possibly  while  we  are  still 
here — our  President  will  send  to  the  Congress  a 
message  outlining  his  recommendations  for  a 
foreign  economic  policy  in  the  light  of  that  report. 
The  Secretary  also  discussed  the  flow  of  capital 
and  technical  assistance,  our  position  on  the  coffee 
situation,  and  the  action  our  President  has  just 
taken  on  the  wool  tariff.  I  might  add  that  on 
Monday  our  Government  announced  a  reduction 
in  countervailing  duties  on  wool  tops  from  18  to  6 
percent.^  I  am  also  pleased  to  refer  to  the  heart- 
ening news  of  the  progress  made  in  several  recom- 
mendations in  the  Eisenhower  report. 

The  Secretary  clarified  certain  questions  about 
the  future  lending  policy  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  mentioned  the  importance  we  place  on 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  in  this 
Commission  have  been  presented  in  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  good  will.  This  spirit  we  wish  to 
reciprocate.  Great  care  has  gone  into  the  prep- 
aration of  your  statements,  and  they  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  all.  In  the  committee 
meetings  to  follow,  our  delegates  will  sit  down 
with  you  and  discuss  these  and  other  important 
economic  subjects  in  more  detail. 

The  economic  development  of  the  entire  hem- 
isphere is  of  major  interest  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  all  partners  in  seeking  common  economic 
goals.  These  conmion  purposes  were  perhaps 
most  simply  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  economic 
charter  of  the  Americas:  "To  live  decently  and 
work  and  exchange  productively  in  peace  and 
security."  The  economic  gi-owth  of  each  of  us 
strengthens  and  broadens  the  basis  for  stable  dem- 
ocratic societies  of  free  men.  One  of  the  best 
assurances  of  a  workable  inter- American  system  is 
the  continued  success  of  our  efforts  toward  greater 
economic  development. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  United  States  em- 
phasizes individual  freedom.     Our  economic  be- 
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liefs  rest  on  confidence  in  wliat  President  Eisen- 
hower recently  called  "the  expansive  power  of 
individual  enterprise."  This  is  the  revolutionary 
idea  which,  recognized  or  not,  was  so  important 
in  releasing  human  energies  from  the  restraints  of 
feudalism.  The  expansive  power  of  individual 
enterprise  again  played  a  dramatic  role  when 
hemispheric  trade  came  to  flourish  with  the  break- 
ing of  the  bonds  of  colonialism.  We  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  this  constructive  and  expansive  force. 

The  reaffirmation  of  these  beliefs  has  led  us 
to  reexamine  the  proper  role  of  government  in 
modern  society.  Many  of  you  have  read  the 
words  of  our  President  in  his  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress.^ 

May  I  quote  from  one  section : 

The  Government  can  greatly  help  to  maintain  pros- 
perity. But  it  is  well  to  recall  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  generations  wliich  has  taught  us  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  of  itself  create  real  and  lasting  prosperity.  A 
thriving  economy  depends  fundamentally  on  the  enter- 
prise of  millions  of  individuals,  acting  in  their  own 
Interests  and  in  the  Interests  of  their  families  and  com- 
munities. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  say: 

The  best  service  that  the  Government  can  render  our 
economy,  besides  helping  to  maintain  stability  and  in- 
suring a  floor  of  protection  for  the  population,  is  therefore 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  men  are  eager  to  make 
new  jobs,  to  acquire  new  tools  of  production,  to  improve 
or  scrap  the  old  ones,  design  new  products  and  develop 
new  markets,  increase  efficiency  all  around,  and  thus  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  higher  wages  and  provide  better 
working  conditions.  The  Federal  Government  is  foster- 
ing and  will  continue  to  foster  this  kind  of  environment. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  government  in  the 
economy  is  to  nurture  and  promote  individual  ef- 
fort and  not  to  replace  it.  In  carrying  this  prin- 
ciple into  action,  the  United  States  Government 
is  pledged  to  maintain  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions under  which  our  business  enterprises,  large 
and  small,  and  our  workers  can  operate  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

The  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual  in 
our  society  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  values.  My 
Government  shares  with  the  Governments  of  the 
other  American  countries  the  objective  of  making 
these  values  a  living  reality. 

In  your  statements  you  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  the  economic  situation  and  outlook  in 
the  United  States. 


U.  S.  Economic  Conditions 

Our  economy  in  1953  achieved  a  gross  national 
product  of  $367  billion — the  highest  on  record, 
and  5  percent  larger  than  in  1952.  Civilian  em- 
ployment averaged  61.9  million  for  the  year. 
Unemployment,  although  increasing  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  averaged  IV2  million,  the  lowest  of 
all  postwar  years.    Thus  the  economy  had  some 
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of  the  characteristics  of  a  business  boom.  As  we 
move  into  1954,  production  is  down  about  10  per- 
cent from  its  highest  point  and  there  is  some 
increase  in  unemployment,  though  not  beyond  a 
figure  which  in  times  past  was  considered  normal. 
What  we  have  been  experiencing  is  a  transition 
from  a  wartime  economy  to  one  more  nearly  ad- 
justed to  peace.  We  appear  to  be  making  that 
adjustment  without  disturbance. 

Farm  production  in  1953  was  high  but  prices 
fell  for  the  second  successive  year.  Lower  agri- 
cultural exports  added  to  our  domestic  farm 
problem. 

In  foreign  trade.  United  States  exports  of  non- 
military  goods  to  all  countries  in  1953  were  $12.2 
billion,  about  $1  billion  less  than  in  1952.  At 
the  same  time  that  our  exports  declined,  our  total 
imports  rose  slightly  to  $10.9  billion  in  1953.  Our 
exports  to  Latin  America  were  about  15  percent 
less  than  in  1952,  amounting  to  $3.1  billion,  while 
our  imports  were  $3.4  billion,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  year.  Latin  America  thus  con- 
tinued to  provide  about  one-third  of  our  total 
imports,  exceeding  those  from  any  other  area  in 
the  world. 

Our  banking  system,  our  insurance  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions  have  operated 
conservatively  and  are  in  a  strong  position.  The 
general  price  level  has  been  stable.  Plans  of 
United  States  private  business  for  new  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  and  projects  of  States 
and  municipalities,  indicate  continued  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  new  capital  investment. 

These  and  other  factors  provide  the  basis  for 
confidence  in  the  economic  outlook. 

Your  interest  in  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
country  is  equaled  by  our  abiding  interest  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  your  countries.  We  fully 
recognize  the  problems  facing  various  countries 
as  their  delegates  have  described  them  in  these 
meetings.  We  are  profoundly  impressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  great  progi'ess  which  country  after 
country  has  made  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  each  working  with  its  problems  in  its 
own  way. 

Output  in  Latin  America  in  the  postwar  period 
has  increased  by  almost  5  percent  annually.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  spectacular.  It  exceeds  the 
recent  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States.  These 
gains  have  been  based  largely  on  the  utilization 
of  domestic  resources.  Your  own  people  pro- 
vided most  of  the  capital,  and  their  enterprise  put 
the  capital  to  work. 

Foreign  capital  can  hasten  the  development 
process.  It  will  be  attracted  by  conditions  that 
promise  fair  treatment,  stability,  and  a  return 
which  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  returns 
elsewhere. 

Tax  and  Treaty  Matters 

To  provide  incentives  for  an  increased  flow  of 
private  capital  abroad.  President  Eisenhower  has 
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proposed  specific  changes  in  the  United  States  tax 
laws.  Among  these  are  proposals  (1)  to  tax  in- 
come from  foreign  subsidiaries,  or  foreign 
branches  that  operate  and  elect  to  be  taxed  as 
subsidiaries,  at  a  rate  14  percentage  points  lower 
than  the  regular  corporation  rates  and  (2)  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  foreign  taxes  which  may 
be  credited  against  the  United  States  income  tax. 
We  feel  that  these  recommendations,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  represent  positive  unilateral  action 
Ijy  the  United  States  Government  to  encourage 
foreign  investment. 

Bilaterally,  there  are  further  steps  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take.  I  refer  to  treaties  for 
the  alleviation  of  double  taxation.  These  treaties 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  program 
to  create  a  favorable  tax  climate  for  international 
trade  and  business.  As  of  today,  the  United  States 
is  a  party  with  foreign  countries  to  15  treaties 
relating  to  income  taxes.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  treaty  with  any  Latin  American  Republic.  We 
trust  that,  in  furtherance  of  their  expressed  desire 
for  foreign  private  capital,  the  Latin  American 
Eepublics  will  be  receptive  to  our  offer  to  meet 
and  attempt  to  work  out  mutually  equitable  ar- 
rangements to  clarify  international  tax  relations 
and  minimize  double  taxation. 

The  United  States  also  continues  to  be  inter- 
ested in  negotiating  with  other  goveriunents  more 
general  treaties  whicli  will  define  the  terms  under 
which  private  capital  may  enter  and  operate  in 
foreign  countries.  Discussion  on  a  bilateral  basis 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  common  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  foreign  investments  would  be 
mutually  advantageous. 

We  are  ready  to  discuss  these  treaty  matters  in 
the  appropriate  committee. 

You  have  made  clear  at  this  Conference  your 
concern  about  the  relative  prices  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  goods  in  international 
trade  and  the  instability  of  raw  material  prices. 
We  agree  on  the  importance  of  these  problems. 
They  are,  however,  highly  technical  subjects 
which  are  difficult  to  treat  adequately  in  this  state- 
ment. I  feel  these  are  mattei"s  for  fuller  discus- 
sion in  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  the  field  of  primary  production  we  have 
problems  in  my  own  country.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  a  major  producer  and  exporter  of 
agricultural  products.  Today  we  are  confronted 
with  large  surpluses  arising  in  part  from  the  great 
efforts  to  relieve  shortages  of  farm  products  result- 
ing from  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  World 
War  II.  It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  these  surpluses  lias  been  our  at- 
tempt to  maintain  too  rigid  a  relationship  between 
the  prices  of  farm  products  and  other  jDrices. 
One  result  has  been  to  price  our  agricultural 
products  out  of  many  foreign  markets. 

It  takes  time  to  adjust  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  the  more  normal  demand  which  has  now 
develoi>ed.    Legislation  has  been  recommended  to 


the  Congress  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  hasten  these 
adjustments.  In  the  meantime,  my  Government 
is  keeping  its  international  responsibilities  very 
much  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  It  is 
taking  precautions  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  disposal  of  our  surpluses  from  interfering 
with  normal  marketings  of  friendly  countries. 

Our  interest  in  the  economic  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion at  this  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State,  my 
Government  is  also  represented  by  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce ;  our  representative  on  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Economic  and  Social  Council,  your  longtime 
friend.  Ambassador  Merwin  L.  Bohan;  Maj.  Gen. 
Glenn  E.  Edgerton,  Managing  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  together  with  members  of  their 
staffs.  These  gentlemen  are  here  to  participate 
in  our  committee  discussions. 

Many  of  our  problems  are  not  susceptible  of 
easy  or  once-and-for-all  solutions.  This  much  can 
be  said  with  assurance :  Not  only  during  this  Con- 
ference but  in  the  months  and  years  to  come  there 
will  be  continuing  and  friendly  consultations 
among  us.  We  will  constantly  seek  to  develop 
with  you  constructive  economic  policies  based  on 
the  mutuality  of  our  interests. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  welcome  and  sup- 
port the  suggestion  made  here  for  a  special 
Economic  Conference.  Possibly  the  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  planned  for  this  year,  would 
serve  this  purpose. 

In  friendship  and  with  a  feeling  of  common 
destiny,  we  shall  strive  to  work  out  witli  you  con- 
structive solutions  to  our  common  problems. 


Secretary  Dulles  Returns 
From  Caracas  Conference 

Press  release  133  dated  March  14 

Folloicing  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  hy 
Secretary  Dulles  on  March  H  on  his  return  from 
the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela: 

I  am  very  satisfied  with  the  results  so  far  ob- 
tained at  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Caracas.  Yesterday,  the  [Politico-Juridical] 
Committee,  with  only  the  negative  vote  of  Guate- 
mala, made  a  momentous  declaration  of  principle. 
In  effect,  it  makes  as  the  international  policy  of 
this  hemisphere  a  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  has  largely  been  forgotten  and  which  re- 
lates to  the  extension  to  this  hemisphere  of  the 
political  system  of  despotic  European  powers. 

Useful  discussions  have  been  going  on  with 
reference  to  economic  and  commercial  matters. 
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and  a  better  understanding  will,  I  am  confident, 
come  out  of  the  Conference. 

We  have  had  good  results  so  far  primarily  be- 
cause we  were  advocating  a  cause  which  was  good, 
namely,  the  integrity  and  political  and  economic 
well-being  of  this  hemisphere.  Also,  we  have  had 
a  very  fine  delegation,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  help  that  was  rendered  by  Senator  Hicken- 
looper,  who  returns  with  me,  and  Senator  Green, 
who  is  returning  on  Monday.  These  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  dealt  particularly  with  Latin  American 
affairs,  and  their  advice  to  me  was  of  the  utmost 


value.  Also,  Ambassador  Lodge,  who  returns 
with  me,  was  able  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. His  work  with  the  United  Nations  gave  him 
an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems  and  with  the  leading  personalities 
of  Latin  America. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs,  Mr.  Holland,  was  sworn  into  his  job 
in  Caracas  and  is  now  carrying  on  as  my  deputy. 

Many  important  problems  remain  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  better 
understandings  be  reached  in  relation  to  economic 
and  social  matters  of  common  concern. 


America,  Japan,  and  the  Future  of  the  Pacific 


hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Mv/rphy  ^ 


One  liurdle  I  am  sure  will  not  be  a  problem  this 
evening.  I  do  not  have  to  convince  this  group 
that  the  United  States  is  involved  in  the  future  of 
the  Pacific. 

That  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power  is  a 
fact  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  some  parts  of 
this  country.  There  are  a  few  perhaps  in  other 
regions  of  our  country  who  still  have  to  be 
convinced. 

The  truth  is  that  today  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  worldwide.  It  is  dangerous  to 
think  exclusively  in  terms  of  either  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  neglect 
either.  The  future  of  both  concerns  the  United 
States  intimately. 

The  threat  to  both  is  the  same.  The  ambitions 
of  Soviet  imperialism  are  universal.  Its  goal  has 
always  been  world  domination. 

In  the  Pacific  tlie  Communists  have  three  cur- 
rent objectives.  They  are  (1)  the  manpower  of 
China;  (2)  the  industrial  capacity  of  Japan;  and 
(3)  the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  first 
objective  has  been  attained.  The  450  millions  of 
China  today  are  laboring  under  the  yoke.  How 
long  that  situation  will  last  may  be  a  $64  ques- 
tion— but  today  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  of  course  an 
unhappy  fact  for  the  free  world  as  well  as  the 


'  Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  and  the  American  Legion  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  8  (press  re- 
lease 122  dated  Mar.  9). 


Chinese  themselves.  Communist  control  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  has  meant  the  death,  we  are 
told,  to  date,  of  15  million  Chinese,  either  through 
starvation  or  liquidation.  To  the  Communists 
that  was  not  a  tragedy.  Manpower,  as  they  see 
it,  is  expendable. 

Moscow  Communists  found  Chinese  manpower 
useful  in  Korea.  They  wanted  Korea  as  a  take- 
off for  Japan.  They  were  quite  willing  to  die  to 
the  tune  of  a  million  or  so  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communists  to  attain  that  objective.  The 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  cooperated.  To  them 
what  were  a  million  lives?  "The  innumerable 
black-haired  people  who  grow  rice,"  as  someone 
once  described  the  Chinese  peasants. 

"\Yliile  the  Communist  objective  in  Japan  is  also 
manpower,  there  emphasis  is  rather  on  the  in- 
dustrial skills  of  the  people  and  Japan's  pro- 
ductive plant. 

Japan  was  the  first  of  the  Asian  nations  to  in- 
dustrialize. Today,  9  years  after  a  war  that  dev- 
astated large  areas,  she  is  again  producing.  Pro- 
duction is  now  50  percent  more  than  it  was  in  1940. 
Her  industrial  capacitj'  is  estimated  at  50  percent 
of  that  of  the  Soviet  Union — this  for  a  nation  with- 
out material  resources  of  its  own,  with  87  million 
peojile  crowded  into  an  area  of  only  147,690 
square  miles,  considerably  less  than  that  of 
California. 

We  are  proud  that  Japan  has  made  an  amazing 
recovery  with  American  cooperation  and  support. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
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was  signed  in  1951.    At  that  time  Earl  Warren, 
tlien  Governor  of  California,  said : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  few  weel£S  to 
visit  Japan  and  I  have  returned  convinced  that,  given  the 
opportunity  and  sympathetic  assistance,  Jai)an  is  in  a 
position  to  contribute  mightily  to  the  type  of  leadership 
wliich  the  cause  of  peace  novr  needs  so  desperately. 

Your  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Elmer  E.  Eobin- 
Hi  >n,  reminding  the  world  that  San  Francisco  had 
•  ladled  the  United  Nations  in  its  beginning, 
spoke  of  the  worlc  then  "so  nobly  begun."  "You 
are,"  he  told  the  delegates,  "met  to  advance  that 
work  ...  to  expand  the  area  of  peace  and  to  re- 
store Japan  to  the  connnunity  of  sovereign  nations 
dedicated  to  the  common  good  of  all  mankind." 

Basis  of  U.  S.  Policy 

I  United  States  policy  in  Japan  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  tlie  Japanese  "restored  to  the  com- 
■  munity  of  sovereign  nations"  can  indeed  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Asia.  Today  there  is  repre- 
sentative government  in  Japan.  That  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  men  with  faith  in  ideals  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  securing 
for  their  country  a  place  of  dignity  and  honor  in 
the  free  world  and  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Japanese  skills  in  the  arts  of  the  20th  century 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  all  Asia.  The  products  of 
those  skills  are  needed  by  her  fellow  Asians,  but 
even  more  she  can  be  of  value  as  an  exporter  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  of  its  science,  its  technology, 
its  skills,  its  know-how — to  use  a  much  overworked 
term. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  see  Japan  in  their 
usual  perverted  light.  They,  too,  would  use  her, 
but  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  To  serve  those 
purposes  they  are  exerting  every  effort  to  turn 
her  against  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Communist  propaganda  in  Japan  follows  the 
usual  pattern.  They  play  upon  reviving  national- 
ism. They  have  launched  a  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  hate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  exploit  Japan's  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional distrust  of  foreigners.  They  attack  and 
try  to  discredit  pro-U.  S.  A.  statesmen. 

Outside  of  Japan,  the  Communists  foster  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  left  over  from  the  war.  They  are 
very  busy  in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
Malaya,  and  elsewhere  where  memory  of  the  Jap- 
anese occupation  is  still  fresh. 

In  the  United  States  itself  they  have  not  been 
idle.  We  are  reminded  of  Pearl  Harbor,  of 
Bataan,  of  Japanese  abuse  of  war  prisoners. 
WHierever  there  is  a  bitter  memory — and  there 
are  many — the  Communists  work  to  keep  old 
wounds  smarting,  old  hatreds  alive. 

And  truly,  to  quote  again  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
"Never  before  in  history  have  victors  been  so 
magnanimous  with  the  vanquished — never  before 
in  history  have  the  conquered  been  so  encouraged 
to  regain  their  normal  status  of  dignity  and  self- 
esteem." 


In  Europe  it  is  often  said  that  the  Americans 
could  forgive  because  they  had  not,  personally, 
suffered  so  deeply.  "Wltatever  may  be  said  about 
that  in  Asia  is  certainly  not  true.  We  do,  indeed, 
have  much  to  forgive.  That  we  have  forgiven 
will,  I  am  confident,  stand  forever  to  our  credit. 

Our  hopes  for  Japan  are  based  fundamentally 
on  our  belief  and  faith  in  human  beings.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  basic  philosophy.  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  benevolence.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  faith. 
In  the  occupation  we  worked,  to  be  sure,  with  the 
Japanese  leaders.  But  we  reached  beyond  them  to 
the  people.  Our  aim  was  to  give  the  individual 
Japanese — men  and  women,  farmer  and  industrial 
worker,  artisan  and  professional  man — a  stake  in 
freedom. 

We  believe  we  have  done  that.  And  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Japan  is  based  on  that  belief. 

There  is,  of  course,  so  much  yet  to  be  done.  The 
Japanese  economy  should  be  made  independent. 
It  is  today  dependent,  in  large  part,  upon  the 
United  States.  We  have,  in  fact,  since  the  end 
of  hostilities  invested  billions  of  dollars  in  Japa- 
nese recovery,  but  our  Japanese  friends  want  to 
be  independent  and  to  see  their  country  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

To  a  country  lacking  in  natural  resources  the 
answer  is  trade.  Japan's  industrial  output  must 
fill  the  gap. 

Trade  with  Communist  China  is  not  exclusively 
the  answer.  Today  Japan's  controls  on  trade 
with  China  are  more  stringent  than  those  of  some 
other  major  trading  countries.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  of  course  have  complete  em- 
bargoes. But  even  in  1934-1935  when  there  were 
no  restrictions,  trade  with  China  was  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  exports.  Consequently,  a 
relaxation  of  present  controls  would  hardly  solve 
Japan's  economic  problems. 

Japan  needs  dollars  so  that  she  may  buy  in  the 
United  States.  She  wants  to  earn  these  dollars. 
She  can  do  so  only  by  selling  her  goods  to  us. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  question.  But  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  shut- 
ting our  doors  to  Japanese  goods.  Perhaps  no 
decision  the  United  States  makes  in  1954  will  be 
more  crucial  than  those  we  make  with  respect  to 
imports.     To  Japan,  they  will  be  all-important. 

Japan  would  like  to  trade  with  Southeast  Asia, 
the  source  of  many  of  her  raw  materials.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  that 
trade  although  it  may  put  Japanese  producers  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  the  area 
offers  room  for  all  of  us.  The  Far  East,  as  a  whole, 
contains  about  a  third  of  the  world's  population. 
That  is  nearly  a  billion  people.  Their  needs  are 
great.  No  one  country  alone  could  hope  to  fill 
them.  By  all  means  let  them  open  their  doors  to 
Japan.  It  means  economic  health  for  that  coun- 
try and  added  security  to  the  free  world. 
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The  resources  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  have  said, 
are  the  third  objective  of  the  Communists  in  Asia. 
And  just  as  they  saw  Korea  as  the  gateway  to 
Japan,  they  see  Indochina  as  the  gateway  to  the 
southeast. 

Stopping  the  Communists  in  Indochina  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  France  and  the  Vietnamese. 
It  has  been  a  costly  operation  for  both.  Our  aid 
has  been  supplemental.  We  are  not  a  belligerent 
and  we  do  not  call  the  shots. 

Capitalizing  on  Nationalism 

In  Indochina,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  Com- 
munists have  tried  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
nationalist  movement.  It  has  been,  in  Viet-Nam, 
their  strongest  weapon.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  Ho  Chi-Minh  is  a  100  percent  Marxist.  The 
independence  he  promises  would  be  a  mockery. 
His  victory  would  add  Indochina  to  the  unhappy 
list  of  Communist  satellites. 

Actually  the  Vietnamese  Government,  like  the 
Governments  of  the  other  two  Associated  States, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  has  been  moving  steadily  to- 
ward independence.  Increasingly  the  nationalist 
regimes  of  the  three  states  have  been  challenging 
the  false  claims  of  the  Communists.  As  they 
grow  in  political  stature  a  new  spirit  will  pervade 
the  area,  backed  by  the  national  armies  now  de- 
veloping under  the  competent  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Navarre,  Commander  of  the  French  Union 
Forces. 

In  Indochina,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  our  objec- 
tive is  the  creation  of  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
nationalist  forces  and  real  freedom  for  the  people. 
"We  are  contributing,  when  such  aid  is  requested, 
toward  that  strength.  We  have  had  a  military 
mission  in  Indochina  since  1950  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  military  programs. 

Elsewhere  in  the  area  we  are  also  aiding  anti- 
Communist  forces.  We  have  agreed  to  aid  Pak- 
istan in  the  buildup  of  its  military  force.  Similar 
aid  has  been  offered  India. 

As  you  know,  since  1951  we  have  had  treaties 
of  mutual  defense  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. A  similar  treaty  with  the  Philippines  was 
signed  in  August  of  1951.  A  third,  with  Japan, 
was  agreed  upon  in  September  1951.  We  have 
one  in  Korea. 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
February  24,^  reported  on  the  United  States  posi- 
tion and  accomplishments  at  the  Four-Power  Con- 
ference which  had  just  concluded  in  Berlin.  In 
discussing  the  agreement  in  Berlin  to  hold  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  at  Geneva  to  which  a  number  of 
other  participants,  including  Communist  China, 
would  be  invited,  he  made  clear  what  the  position 
of  Communist  China  would  be,  saying: 

Under  [the  Berlin]  resolution  the  Communist  regime 
will  not  come  to  Geneva  to  be  honored  by  us,  but  rather 
to  account  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
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The  conference  at  Geneva  is,  in  fact,  the  Korean 
Political  Conference  which  we  had  been  trying 
to  get  at  Panmunjom.  We  already  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  Chinese  Communists  at  Panmunjom  as 
the  malevolent  force  that  had  brutally  attacked  an 
outpost  of  the  free  world.  That  is  the  only  role 
in  which  they  will  appear  at  Geneva.  They  can- 
not inflate  it  with  the  wind  of  their  propaganda. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  as  no 
neutral.  Its  role  in  organizing,  directing,  and 
supplying  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  too  well  known.  At  Geneva  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  North  Korean  creation,  and  Com- 
munist China — the  forces  responsible  for  the  ag- 
gression in  Korea — will  be  represented  on  one 
side;  on  the  other  side  will  be  those  who  halted 
the  aggression — the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
nations  who  contributed  forces  to  the  United 
Nations  Command. 

Thus,  at  Geneva  the  free  world  side  will  be 
calling  the  Communist  side  to  account  and  de- 
manding that  they  make  clear  their  future  inten- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
both  were  involved  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
war  in  Korea. 

It  also  was  agreed  at  Berlin  that  the  problem 
of  restoring  peace  in  Indochina  would  be  discussed 
in  the  conference  at  Geneva.  Here  again  it  is 
the  Communists  who  are  being  called  to  account 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion.  The  Communist 
Viet  Minh  regime  is  fully  attached  to  the  world 
Communist  movement  under  Moscow's  direction. 
The  reality  of  this  situation  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  discussions  on  both  Korea  and  Indochina  at 
Geneva  will  be  essentially  a  conference  between 
the  side  of  Communist  aggression  and  the  side  of 
freedom. 

Anti-Communist  states  of  Asia  are  themselves 
considering  a  mutual  defense  pact.  We  would 
encourage  such  action  by  the  Pacific  community 
and  would  cooperate  with  such  an  association. 

Scope  of  Technical  Assistance  Programs 

The  military  aid  we  are  giving  our  friends  of 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  is  a  necessity.  How- 
ever, as  a  nation  we  have  never  put  our  sole  con- 
fidence in  "reeking  tube  and  iron  shard."  Our 
programs  of  technical  assistance  are  carrying  to 
nation  after  nation  the  skills  and  experience  de- 
veloped over  the  centuries  on  our  own  soil. 
United  States  technicians  are  now  in  38  under- 
developed countries  demonstrating  American 
good  will  and  assisting  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries in  economic  and  social  progress. 

For  example :  Sixteen  United  States  technicians 
have  cooperated  with  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia in  a  program  which  has  given  2  million 
people  protection  against  malaria. 

In  Iran,  United  States  technicians  have  been 
working  with  the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
United  Nations  World  Health  Organization,  and 
the  University  of  Tehran  in  a  malaria  control 
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program  which  has  sprayed  12,659  villages  to 
the  benefit  of  more  than  4  million  people.    The 

?irogram  has  reduced  the  disease  in  some  areas 
rom  around  90  percent  to  20  percent  and  to  10 
percent  in  others. 

In  another  program  in  Iran  a  cooperative 
United  States-Iranian  farm  project  has  carried 
modern  agricultural  methods  to  20,711  farmers 
in  800  villages.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Ira- 
nian extension  agents  are  being  trained. 

A  rice  production  program  in  Borneo  is  re- 
habilitating 370,650  acres  of  old  rice  fields.  Kice 
production  in  Bastar,  India,  has  been  increased 
from  400  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre  through  the 
work  of  Indian  and  United  States  farm  experts. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
India,  33  United  States  technicians  are  helping 
train  Indian  village  workers. 

United  States  technicians  have  advised  and  as- 
sisted the  Government  of  Jordan  in  the  first  cen- 
sus taken  in  the  area  since  Bible  times.  We  are 
helping  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  re- 
vamp its  monetary  system.  We  are  advising  on 
water  development  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran,  Jordan,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  is  providing  technicians  to 
the  Afghan  Government  in  the  Helmand  Valley 
Development  Project.  The  project  involves  an 
area  of  nearly  a  million  acres.  Eventually  it  will 
iirovide  permanent  homes  and  a  livelihood  for  a 
large  number  of  Afghanistan's  nomadic  popula- 
tion. 

The  technical  assistance  programs  are  building 
a  genuine  partnership  between  underdeveloped 
nations  and  the  United  States  from  which  both 
will  benefit.  We  do  not  place  our  reliance  solely 
on  arms  and  armaments.  The  United  States  has 
peculiar  qualifications  which  not  only  pennit  but 
compel  us  to  take  leadership  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  We  were  ourselves  once  a  colo- 
nial power  winning  our  independence  by  revolu- 
tion. We  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We  alone 
of  the  major  countries  of  the  free  world  combine 
recent  experience  in  self-development  as  an  under- 
developed country  with  experience  in  the  use  of 
modern  techniques  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, education  and  health,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
interest  in  the  culture  of  other  peoples. 

We  Americans  know  that  the  billion  and  more 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  are  the  largest  potential 
reservoir  of  consumer  needs  in  the  world.  As  they 
become  more  prosperous  they  will  need  more  and 
more  consumer  goods.  To  a  country  committed  to 
expanding  production  that  is  an  opportunity  we 
wish  to  develop. 

For  us,  helping  them  realize  their  potential  is 
an  opportunity  and  an  obligation.  Certainly  the 
blessings  we  as  a  nation  have  enjoyed  entail  cer- 
tain responsibilities — moral  responsibilities. 

That  we  will  benefit  materially  from  the  fair 
discharge  of  those  responsibilities  is  beside  the 
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point.  Personally  I  would  consider  our  technical 
assistance  programs  justified  in  any  case.  That 
we  will  also  profit  otherwise  is  serendipity,  to  use 
tlie  word  coined  by  Walpole.  To  translate  Wal- 
pole — serendipity  means  unexpected  benefits 
picked  up  when  in  search  of  something  entirely 
different. 

The  major  present  threat  to  the  realization  of 
our  objectives  is  the  imperialist  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia. That  ambition  is  not  new.  It  was  old  when 
Ivan  the  Terrible  reigned.  That  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  would  be  Asia  was  long  ago  anticipated. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Commodore  Perry  pre- 
dicted that  the  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
West  would  be  decided  in  Asia.  He  urged  then 
fortification  of  the  very  islands  of  the  Pacific  that 
we  fortified  in  World  War  II  and  wliich  we  now 
hold.  Today  the  United  States  and  Asia  face  the 
danger  of  which  Perry  warned  us. 

While  we  have  been  slow  to  heed  the  Commo- 
dore's warning,  now  we  certainly  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  his  forecast.  In  the  Pacific  we  are 
dealing  with  a  region  as  vital  to  us  as  it  is  vital  to 
the  free  world.  If  the  issue,  as  Perry  predicted, 
is  to  be  joined  there,  we  must  take  every  step  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  resolved  in  our  favor. 


Belgian  Action  on  EDC 


Press  release  131  dated  March  13  , 

Secretary  Dulles  on  March  12  sent  the  following 
message  to  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul  Van 
Zeeland  through  Ambassador  Frederick  M.  Alger 
at  Brussels : 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  of  the  action  of  the 
Belgian  Senate  in  ratifying  the  treaty  establishing 
the  European  Defense  Community.  This  action, 
following  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  last  November 
26,  completes  Belgian  parliamentary  action  on  this 
important  matter  and  is  another  manifestation 
of  the  positive  role  your  Nation  has  exercised  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  integration 
of  Europe.  Your  personal  devotion  and  that  of 
your  colleagues  in  the  Belgian  Government  to  the 
cause  of  assuring  permanent  peace  and  security 
for  the  free  world  has  again  been  demonstrated. 

EDC  Protocol  to 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Press  release  120  dated  March  8 

The  following  remarJes  were  made  hy  Acting 
Secretary  Smith  tipon  the  deposit  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
van  Eoijen,  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
the  Netherlands  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
EDC  protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  accept  as  the  representative  of  the  depositary 
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fovernment  the  Netherlands  instrument  of  rati- 
cation  of  the  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  By  this  Protocol  the  guaranties  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Defense  Community.^ 

The  Netherlands,  which  on  February  25,  1954, 
became  tlie  first  country  to  deposit  its  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Edc,  now  also  becomes  the 


first  Edc  country  to  deposit  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  Netherlands  Government  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  initiative  and  leadership  that  they 
have  demonstrated  in  working  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  European  Defense  Community. 

And  I  am  proud  that  your  Government  has 
taken  this  action  and  I  congratulate  you. 


I 


The  Foundations  of  American  Attitudes 


by  n.  Freeman  Matthetos 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  ^ 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  American  foreign 
policy.  There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  that 
policy  upon  which  I  should  like  to  concentrate. 
It  is  a  very  important  aspect  and  one  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  given 
to  it.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  its  friends  and  allies. 

Last  December,  our  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Poster  Dulles,  replying  to  some  American  critics 
of  American  foreign  policy,  made  the  following 
statement : 

It  Is  the  clear  and  firm  purpose  of  this  Aclministration 
to  treat  other  free  nations  as  sovereign  equals,  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  strong  or  weak.     .     .     . 

Today  it  is  to  our  interest  to  assist  certain  countries. 
But  that  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  try  to  take  them 
over,  to  dictate  their  trade  policies,  and  to  make  them  our 
satellites. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies.  Our 
friends  and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  anyone's  satellites.  They  will  freely  sacri- 
fice much  in  a  common  effort.  But  they  will  be  no  more 
sub.servient  to  the  United  States  than  they  will  be  sub- 
servient to  Soviet  Russia. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are  that  way  and  that  there 
still  survives  so  much  rugged  determination  to  be  free. 
If  that  were  not  so,  we  would  tie  isolated  in  the  world  and 
in  mortal  peril.'  ' 

Mr.  Dulles  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed  in 
these  sentences  a  cardinal  tenet  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  United  States  seeks  no  other 
course,  will  pursue  no  other  course,  than  that  of 


'  For  text  of  the  Protocol,  which  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  May  27,  1952,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  19!52,  p.  896. 

"Address  made  before  the  Netherlands  Association  for 
International  Affairs  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  on  Feb. 
24. 

°  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  811. 
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friendly  and  understanding  cooperation  in  its 
relations  with  other  free  nations. 

It  is  true  that  only  recently  in  our  history  has 
the  necessity  for  international  cooperation  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  really  essential.  Only  recently 
have  the  American  people  become  so  aware  of 
what  I  shall  call  the  "global"  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  history  of  my  country  during  our 
struggle  for  freedom  there  was  a  watchword: 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  The  Ameri- 
can people,  having  witnessed  the  turbulent  and 
tragic  history  of  our  century,  recognize  that  this 
18th  century  cry  has  equal  validity  in  the  present 
troubled  state  of  the  world.  As  a  consequence, 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  other  free  nations 
has  become  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy,  a  principle  supported  by  both  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  Republican  and 
Democratic.  As  President  Eisenhower  has  said : 
".  .  .  unity  among  free  nations  is  our  only 
hope  for  survival  in  the  face  of  the  worldwide 
Soviet  conspiracy  backed  by  the  weight  of  Soviet 
military  power.  This  struggle  dominates  all 
other  considerations  of  our  times.  The  issue,  free- 
dom versus  communism,  is  a  life  and  death  matter. 
To  my  mind  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  ages."  ^  So 
spoke  our  President. 

You  will  say,  and  rightly,  that  Americans  have 
not  always  shown  their  belief  in  the  interrelation- 
ship and  interdependence  of  nations.  Our  critics 
make  much  of  historical  isolationism  in  the  United 
States.  But  tliis  isolationism  accorded  with  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  our  capacities  in  the  first 
century  of  our  independent  existence.  The  Thir- 
teen Colonies  which  joined  to  form  the  United 
States  were  weak  and,  in  those  days,  far  removed 
from  the  centers  of  world  power.     They  were 
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St  niggling  to  establish  the  basis  of  our  Union,  and 
that  struggle  with  its  intercolony  rivalries,  jeal- 
ousies and  purely  local  tenacity  to  retain  cherished 
prerogatives  had  much  in  common  with  your  own 
liistory  of  the  stirring  time  of  William  the  Silent. 
The  energies  of  our  new  Nation  were  devoted  to 
consolidating  the  jirinciples  which  brought  it  into 
being.  Throughout  the  19th  century  the  young 
Kepublic  was  occupied  with  the  oi^ening  of  a  vast 
continent,  expansion  westward,  development  of 
natural  resources  and  adjustment  to  the  many 
changes  of  our  industrial  era.  But  during  this 
period  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  we  abdicated  our 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  international 
community  or  that  we  sheltered  beliind  a  Chinese 
wall  of  isolation.  We  did  not  keep  traders  from 
across  the  seas  confined  to  a  tiny  mud  island  as 
happened  to  that  hardy  handful  of  merchants 
from  your  country  in  their  patient,  successful  siege 
to  keep  open  commerce  with  Japan  for  over  200 
years,  from  1641  to  1858.  Indeed  we  drew  from 
Europe  in  those  years  thousands  who  aided  and 
shared  in  our  growth  as  a  nation. 

Growth  and  Responsibility 

During  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
had  become  sufficiently  strong,  sufficiently  sure  of 
itself,  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  membership 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world  order.  Obviously, 
however,  a  change  in  the  thinking  of  a  democratic 
nation  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  After 
that  war,  carried  along  by  the  nostalgic  upsurge 
of  the  popular  demand  "to  return  to  normalcy" — 
as  the  slogan  went — opponents  of  the  League  of 
Nations  were  able  to  prevent  our  membership  in 
it.  But  realization  and  recognition  of  our  multi- 
lateral interests  gradually  dawned  on  our  con- 
sciousness during  the  next  decade.  When  the 
Nazis  began  their  tragic  and  devastating  onslaught 
the  American  people  had  no  doubt  M'hei'e  its  in- 
terests lay  or  of  the  direction  its  Government  must 
take.  The  human  desire  to  avoid  involvement  in 
a  bloody  and  distant  struggle  slowly  gave  way  to 
the  knowledge  that  all  that  we  cherished  was  at 
stake,  and  Pearl  Harbor  crystallized  our  united 
stand  to  make  war  till  victory  was  complete.  The 
history  of  that  period  and  of  our  efforts  jointly 
\\ith  our  Allies  to  establish  that  great  institution, 
the  United  Nations,  is  familiar  to  you  all. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  why  we  believe 
that  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  na- 
tions is  so  vital,  is  an  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican character.  A  vivid  description  of  an  Amer- 
ican was  written  in  1782  by  that  keen  observer  of 
American  life.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur.  Let 
me  read  it : 

What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man?  He  is 
either  an  European,  or  the  descendant  of  an  European, 
hence  that  strange  mixture  of  blood,  wliich  you  find  in 
no  other  country.  ...  I  could  point  out  to  you  a  fam- 
ily whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose  wife 


was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  French  woman  and 
whose  present  four  sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different 
nations.  He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him 
all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones 
from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new 
government  he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.     .     .     . 

Thus,  by  reason  of  our  diverse  origins,  as  early 
as  1782  a  distinctive  American  character  was  being 
formed.  It  is  well  to  recall  in  this  connection  the 
prominent  part  that  religion  and  things  of  the 
spirit  have  played  in  the  formation  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  our  Nation.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  were  founded 
by  individuals  seeking  freedom  of  worship.  To 
my  knowledge  no  other  country  has  had  such  a 
basic  spiritual  compulsion  for  its  foundation.  To 
this  religious  influence  was  added  the  stirring 
precepts  of  18th  century  enlightenment — the  con- 
cept of  the  free  individual,  the  inherent  dignity 
of  man — as  a  basis  for  our  society  and  govern- 
ment. These  two  influences  are  as  fundamental 
to  the  American  character  today  as  they  were  in 
1776.  They  account,  I  think,  in  no  small  measure, 
for  the  "idealism"  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  our  country.  We  do  believe  that  the  world 
can  be  made  better;  we  do  believe  that  the  God- 
given  I'ights  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  truths  against  which  the  actions 
of  a  nation  must  be  judged. 

This  moral  and  idealistic  approach  to  our  own 
problems  has  direct  bearing  and  influence  upon 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  Though 
sometimes  our  motivations  are  blurred  by  what 
must  seem  to  Europeans  as  excessive  impatience, 
naivete,  or  disregard  for  history,  and  while  our 
actions  sometimes  may  appear  overly  moralistic, 
they  are  usually  based  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree on  our  beliefs  in  the  spiritual  character  and 
dignity  of  the  human  being  and  his  relationship 
to  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  our  whole  philosophy  of  life  to  recognize  the 
hopes  and  desires,  the  rights  and  voices  of  other 
nations  when  we  embark  on  any  great  venture. 
Today  we  have  embarked  on  the  greatest  venture 
of  our  history — the  world  struggle  to  maintain 
freedom. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  firm  friends,  you 
among  them,  who  share  those  beliefs. 


U.  S.  Cooperation  With  Free  Nations 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  by  its  actions 
the  Soviet  regime  has  strengthened  the  moral  and 
spiritual  ties  we  have  with  other  countries.  Those 
actions  have  brought  us  closer  to  other  nations, 
who,  with  ourselves,  cannot,  could  never,  agree 
with  the  main  tenets  of  communism  or  the  ruth- 
less methods  of  their  enforcement. 

From  earliest  Czarist  times,  Russia  has  been 
remote  and  difficult  of  access.  The  vast  gap  in 
mutual  understanding  which  unfortunately  has 
existed  between  Russia  and  the  West — stemming 
as  it  does  from  differences  in  race,  environment, 
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geography,  and  other  factors  which  make  it  al- 
most unbridgeable  at  best — has  been  made  wider 
by  the  deliberate  use  of  distortion  and  the  "big 
lie"  as  a  major  tactical  weapon  by  the  Kremlin. 
Words  which  we  accept  as  truthful  expressions  of 
a  nation's  policy  lose  tlieir  meaning  in  Moscow  and 
actions  have  no  relation  to  words.  In  my  30  odd 
years  in  this  profession,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  most  effective  diplomacy,  as  well  as  the 
most  honorable,  is  to  say  exactly  what  you  mean ; 
to  lay  your  cards  face  up  on  the  table.  That  is 
precisely  what  my  Government  does.  The  late 
Marshal  Stalin,  whom  I  met  at  several  confer- 
ences, however,  had  different  ideas.  "A  diplo- 
mat's word,"  he  once  said,  "must  have  no  relation 
to  actions,  otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  it? 
Words  are  one  tiling,  actions  another.  Good 
words  are  masks  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds. 
Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
water  or  wooden  iron." 

We  abhor  such  concepts.  They  are  as  foreign 
to  our  philosophy  and  to  our  way  of  life  as  the 
vast  stepjjes  which  nourished  them. 

The  American  character  and  the  nature  of  Soviet 
aggression  were,  in  my  opinion,  dominant  factors 
leading  toward  our  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions. This  cooperation,  it  is  true,  was  not  imme- 
diate. We  did  withdraw  our  forces  from  abroad 
immediately  after  the  last  war.  War  weary,  and 
hoping  for  the  best,  we  wished  to  resume  the  ways 
of  peace  and  to  have  our  men  back  home.  But 
the  situation  in  Europe  was  desperate,  as  I  am  sure 
everyone  in  this  audience  knows.  It  was  impera- 
tive, as  the  American  people  realized,  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  position,  however  re- 
luctantly, of  leadership  among  the  nations. 

We  need  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  this  lead- 
ership and  to  our  responsibilities.  The  Great 
Powers  of  Eurojie,  the  Dutch,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  had  many  years  in  which  to 
evolve  their  roles  of  leading  the  world  and  to  ha- 
bituate themselves  to  their  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  period.  The  tempo  of  the  times 
was  infinitely  slower;  events  developed  in  leisurely 
fashion.  Policy  was  formed  by  the  few  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  many.  It  is  quite  different  now  when 
pressure  is  constant  and  the  speed  of  events  fan- 
tastically swift.  "Wliat  is  said  or  done  in  Wash- 
ington, London,  Moscow,  or  Tokyo  is  known  in 
minutes  by  millions  around  the  world.  The  im- 
pact, for  better  or  for  worse,  of  the  marvels  of 
today's  telecommunications  has  revolutionized  the 
whole  field  of  human  psychological  relationships. 
This,  and  the  staggering  complexities  of  life  in  the 
modern  world  have  rendered  vastly  more  difficult 
our  quick  transition  and  acclimation  to  a  role  of 
leadership.  And  quite  frankly  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  made  good  progress. 

But  we  have  also  had  our  frustrations :  the  Ko- 
rean War  was  confusing  to  many  Americans.  We 
looked  back  with  longing  to  the  good  old  days 
when  whatever  happened  beyond  the  shores  of 


our  continent,  however  grave  for  others,  need 
hardly  &|5oil  the  flavor  of  our  breakfast  eggs  and 
coffee.  We  were,  at  first,  not  suiliciently  aware  of 
Korea's  imiDlications,  of  tlie  reasons  why  we  had 
to  act  as  we  did ;  and  the  fighting  dragged  on  in- 
terminably. The  great  question  was  "Why  don't 
we  finish  it"?  But  it  became  apparent  to  civilian 
and  soldier  alike  that  we  fought  for  a  definite  and 
vital  objective — to  prevent  the  creeping  enslave- 
ment of  our  world  and  the  annihilation  of  our  way 
of  life.  We  fought  in  Korea,  as  did  you,  in  order 
not  to  fight  some  day  in  Kansas  City  or  again  in 
Arnhem. 

So,  fundamentally  and  basically  the  American 
people  have  given  wholehearted  support  to  the 
very  practical  theory  that  they  must  live  and  work 
together  in  concert  with  other  nations  of  a  simi- 
lar mind.  In  so  doing  they  have,  I  think,  resisted 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  very  natural  temptation 
of  trying  to  make  their  own  ideas  predominate. 
They  realize  that  eacli  nation  from  its  culture, 
tradition,  and  history  can  and  does  contribute  its 
ideas  and  its  strength  to  keeping  the  free  world 
free. 

Postwar  Participation  in  Free  World  Effort 

You  know  well  of  our  cooperation  during  World 
War  II.  Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  the  ma- 
jor steps  we  have  taken  to  cooperate  with  others 
since  the  war :  our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  valiant  resistance  of  Greece  to  Com- 
munist invasion  and  in  support  of  our  Turkish 
ally,  in  the  Marshall  plan,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  in  the  Korean  struggle,  in  the  challenging 

SDint  4  program,  our  support  of  the  European 
efense  Community,  and  finally  our  President's 
recent  proposals  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

First,  we  joined  with  other  countries  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations,  the  formation 
of  which  was  a  truly  great  historical  event.  De- 
spite all  the  disappointments  since  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference,  we  sliould  continue  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  United  Nations  represents  a  sincere 
and  honest  attempt  to  join  the  nations  of  the  world 
together  for  the  supreme  objective  of  keeping  the 
peace.  If  public  expectations  of  its  early  powers 
of  persuasion  were  unfortunately  exaggerated,  it 
has  nonetheless  proved  to  be  the  most  useful  forum 
of  our  postwar  era  in  which  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  can  best  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  many 
problems  of  our  day. 

In  the  economic  sphere  we  have  cooperated  and 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  our  allies.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  so  familiar  to  you  all  that  it  re- 
quires no  emphasis  on  my  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  money  expended  has  borne  good  fruit. 
Especially,  is  that  true  in  this  country.  I  like  to 
think  that  by  this  assistance  we  have  repaid  the 
loan  you  made  in  1782  to  John  Adams,  who,  by 
appointment  from  the  Continental  Congress,  was 
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the  first  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  amusing  to  recall  that,  in  1792,  instructions 
\\  t-re  given  John  Adams'  son,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
iuy  distinguished  predecessor,  who  spent  some  of 
his  student  days  at  the  University  of  Leiden,  that 
his  principal  duties  at  The  Hague  would  be  to 
"borrow  money  and  superintend  the  loan  already 
existing." 

The  next  important  step  after  the  Marshall  plan 
was  our  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Joining  Nato  was  for  the  United  States 
a  revolutionary  step.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  pledged  ourselves  to  give  of  our  blood 
and  of  our  wealth,  not  at  our  own  will  and  timing, 
but  whenever  any  member  nation  should  be  at- 
tacked. Make  no  mistake,  we  shall  stand  by  that 
pledge.  In  evidence  thereof  is  the  fact  that  to  date 
we  have  expended  one  thousand  million  dollars 
in  equipping  the  armed  forces  of  your  country 
alone.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  our  men  will 
not  be  withdrawn,  our  material  aid  will  not  end 
so  long  as  they  are  needed. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
specifically  article  51,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  has  become  a  vital  instrument  for 
collective  security.  The  voice  of  each  member  is 
heard ;  the  nations  work  together  in  harmony  and 
for  all-important  purposes — to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  insure  the  continued  strength  of  the  area  the 
treaty  embraces.  Quite  apart  from  its  character 
as  an  organization  for  our  common  defense,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  body  through  which  the  member  states 
can  further  their  collective  well-being.  This  was 
made  plain  by  the  declaration  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  following  their  meet- 
ing in  Lisbon  in  February  of  1952.^    It  said : 

The  partnership  between  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  not  for  defense  alone  but  of  enduring 
progress.  The  members  of  the  Council  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  main  energies  of  their  association  can 
be  less  concentrated  on  defense  and  more  fully  devoted 
to  cooperation  in  other  fields,  for  the  well-being  of  their 
peoples  and  for  the  advancement  of  human  progress. 

To  be  sure,  at  the  present  time,  the  defensive 
aspects  of  Nato  are  of  primary  concern  to  us, 
and  pertinent  to  these  defensive  aspects  is  Lenin's 
so-called  "Tidal  Theory  of  Revolution,"  so  basic 
to  all  Kremlin  policies.  I  consider  an  understand- 
ing of  Lenin's  theory  of  utmost  importance  to  us 
all.  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  what  it  means: 
Lenin  reasoned  thai  any  process  which  is  not  com- 
pletely planned  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Since 
history  is  not  a  completely  planned  process,  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  Bolshevism  (a  part  of 
history)  necessarily  has  an  ebb  and  flow.  It  fol- 
lows that  one  should  always  ride  with  the  tide 
and  should  push  one's  future  to  the  limit  when 
the  tide  is  in  flood.  An  ebb  is  bound  to  come, 
however,  and  when  it  comes,  one  should  again  ride 
with  the  tide.  Then  it  behooves  the  Communist 
Party  to  lie  low,  said  Lenin.    Take  one  step  back- 
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ward  in  order  to  take  two  steps  forward  at  a 
later  date.  Parenthetically  I  might  add  that,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  you  Dutch  are  most  aware 
of  the  importance  of  dikes  when  the  tide  is  in 
flood. 

In  Europe,  with  Nato  as  our  major  instrument, 
we,  together  with  our  allies,  have,  I  think,  brought 
the  tide  to  a  stand  and  we  must  keep  it  there.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  seize  every  opportunity 
by  peaceful  means,  and  I  stress  the  word  peaceful, 
to  induce  it  to  recede. 

The  Soviet  regime  concedes  only  what  is  forced 
upon  it  by  strength  but  our  strength  can  be  effec- 
tive only  if  we  are  really  prepared  to  use  it.  In 
Korea,  the  free  world  showed  its  preparedness  to 
stand  together.  ■\"\niile  I  would  not  say  that  the 
tide  has  been  halted  throughout  Asia  it  has  been 
checked  in  Korea  and  it  has  been  retarded  else- 
where. And  had  we  not  acted  in  Korea  as  we  did, 
the  creeping  enslavement  of  which  I  spoke  would 
surely  have  paralyzed  the  world.  The  Kremlin 
took  a  calculated  risk  and  lost.  It  would,  in  my 
view,  never  have  set  in  motion  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  had  it  believed  we  would  react  as  we 
did. 

Next,  we  have  thrown  our  full  support  behind 
the  efforts  of  Western  Europe  to  increase  its 
strength  through  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity. Important  in  this  support  is  our  belief  that 
although  the  Soviet  Union  in  action  is  highly  op- 
portunist, its  method  is  consistent :  it  is  the  method 
of  trial  and  error.  The  less  we  in  the  West  seem 
ready  to  meet  aggression,  the  more  the  Soviet 
will  probe  our  soliclarity,  our  strength  of  purpose, 
and  our  will  to  oppose  its  predatory  moves.  You 
in  the  Netherlands  understand,  of  course,  as  fully 
as  do  we  the  importance  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  and  have  demonstrated  that  fact  by 
ratifying  the  treaty  at  the  timely  moment  just  be- 
fore Berlin. 

The  last  evidence  of  cooperation  which  I  shall 
mention  tonight  is  that  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  power.  The  President's  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8  was  of  great  significance ;  its  importance 
has  been  recognized.  Here  we  have  a  concrete 
proposal  for  sharing  the  knowledge  of  the  world's 
scientists  for  the  abundant  welfare  of  all  nations. 
This  tremendous  scientific  development  can  be- 
come the  greatest  force  for  good  or  the  greatest 
force  for  evil  in  the  world's  history.  It  must  be 
for  the  good. 

Berlin  Conference 

May  I  now  touch  on  a  recent  political  develop- 
ment of  great  importance  to  us  all.  At  the  Berlin 
conference,  which  has  just  closed,  the  Western 
Powers  sought  in  good  faith  to  do  their  utmost 
to  bridge  the  differences  between  East  and  West. 
Unfortunately  the  Soviet  attitude  deprived  their 
efforts  of  success.  The  Conference  itself,  how- 
ever, has  been  important.    It  has  proved  con- 
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clusively  that  the  free  world  will  stand  together 
in  spite  of  Soviet  efforts  to  substitute  words  for 
deeds  in  its  major  objective  to  destroy  the  Western 
unity  which  is  our  strength.  Stalin  himself,  in 
1929,  said  "It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  proverb 
says  'an  obliging  bear  is  more  dangerous  than  an 
enemy'."  The  bear  has  been  obliging,  but  he 
tempted  no  one  and  he  gave  up  none  of  his  prey. 
Gogol  in  his  masterpiece  "Dead  Souls"  long  be- 
fore Lenin  or  Stalin  appeared  on  the  horizon 
seemingly  forecast  the  Soviet  attitude  at  the  Ber- 
lin conference.  His  advice,  which  Mr.  Molotov  so 
ably  and  enthusiastically  followed,  comes  from 
that  wonderful  character  of  Chichikov.  Chiclii- 
kov  said: 

Remain  calm,  let  nothing  embarrass  .vou,  however  bad 
things  may  get.  Never  despair  of  anything :  there  is  no 
case  that  can't  be  saved.  ...  If  you  see  that  things  are 
approaching  decision,  don't  try  to  justify  and  defend 
yourself;  no,  just  mix  things  up  by  bringing  in  new  ele- 
ments. Mix  things  up,  and  mix  them  up  again,  that's  all. 
Introduce  extraneous  factors  so  that  others  get  involved 
as  well  as  yourself.  Why  you  can  muddy  the  waters,  if 
you  want,  so  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  And  after  all,  your  opponent  only  catches 
crayfish  in  muddy  waters. 

A  ray  of  hope  resulted  from  the  Conference, 
however,  the  agreement  to  hold  talks  in  Geneva  in 
April  on  Korea  and  Indochina.  And  on  its  terms 
of  reference  the  West  stood  fast.  Mr.  Molotov's 
"concession" — as  it  is  made  to  appear — on  this 
point  I  believe  is  largelj'  designed  further  to  delay 
France's  great  parliamentary  decision  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  European  Defense  Community. 
But,  whatever  the  outcome  at  Geneva,  the  Western 
three  have  remained  firmly  united  on  the  questions 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  the  Far  East,  and  are 
closer  than  ever  before  in  their  common  point  of 
view. 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  Berlin  ?  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We  must  do  so  in 
the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Molotov  and  his  associ- 
ates for  reasons  made  abundantly  clear  will  not 
permit  the  unification  of  Germany  in  freedom  or 
the  removal  of  occupation  forces  from  Austria. 
The  urgent  necessity  for  the  ratification  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  by  the  na- 
tions concerned  is  now  all  too  obvious.  The  pre- 
vention of  its  entry  into  force  was  one  of  Russia's 
Krincipal  objectives.  The  alternative  sought  by 
It.  Molotov  is  the  abandonment  of  Western  de- 
fense while  the  great  Eurasian  power  retains  its 
full  and  threatening  strength. 

The  outrageous  denial  of  an  Austrian  settlement 
proves  clearly  to  me  what  wishful  thinking  has 
sometimes  obscured,  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  fear  anything  they  do  not  control  by  force. 
It  is  certainly  not  fear  of  Austrian  military  might ; 
Austria  pledged  itself  to  neutrality.  It  is  the 
fear  of  an  idea,  the  idea  of  freedom.    The  Western 


proposals  for  Germany,  based  as  they  were  on 
principles  of  free  choice,  were  unacceptable  to 
Russia  for  the  very  same  reason.  The  Soviet 
leaders  have,  indeed,  denied  hope  for  the  present 
to  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They 
have  shown  they  fear  above  all  to  relax  their  severe 
but  uneasy  grip  on  the  areas  their  police  power 
now  dominates.  They  fear  the  consequences  of  a 
withdrawal  once  initiated.  They  are  thus  faced 
with  a  teiTible  dilemma.  They  have  today,  I  be- 
lieve, a  baffling  conflict  of  interest :  on  the  one  hand 
is  their  internal  need  to  bring  about  a  relaxation 
of  world  tensions;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
grave  forebodings  lest  the  very  tangible  acts  re- 
quired to  produce  this  relaxation  may  well  set  in 
motion  such  irresistible  centrifugal  forces  in  their 
part-slave  empire  as  to  render  precarious  their  own 
position  of  internal  power.  Turning  their  backs 
on  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  we  all  subscribed 
and  which  called  for  "freedom  from  fear,"  they 
have  forced  a  great  part  of  the  world  to  suffer  the 
anguish  of  their  state  of  mind :  "the  fear  of  free- 
dom." 

In  this  connection,  I  believe.  Secretary  Dulles' 
final  remarks  at  the  Conference  bear  repeating.'* 
He  said : 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  philosophies 
of  creeds.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  all 
of  our  basic  differences  here  have  revolved  around  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  right,  or  indeed  safe,  to  give 
men  and  nations  a  genuine  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Western  Powers  were  willing  to  place  trust  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not.    .    .    . 

The  Soviet  delegation,  in  multiple  ways,  has  made  mani- 
fest its  fear  of  freedom  and  its  determination,  through  its 
occupation  forces  and  its  control  of  election  processes,  to 
try  to  make  certain  that  freedom  cannot  be  exercised  in  a 
way  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  it. 

Clearly  the  Kremlin  did  not  Avant  the  Berlin 
conference  to  result  in  any  major  agreements. 
Clearly  European  security  means  to  the  Soviet 
Union  destroying  the  security  of  our  world  and 
strengthening  the  Kremlin's  hold  on  its  satellite 
states — and  in  fact  placing  itself  in  position  to  dic- 
tate to  the  whole  of  Europe.  To  the  West,  Euro- 
pean security  means  building  peace  through 
cooperation  of  the  nations. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  thoughts  I 
have  brought  you  tonight,  it  is  in  that  spirit  of 
free  cooperation,  I  am  confident,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  will  go  forward.  It  is  that  spirit  which 
motivated  Mr.  Dulles  when  he  said : 

The  three  Western  Ministers,  each  acting  freely  for  his 
sovereign  and  independent  nation,  have  found  agreement 
on  every  aspect  of  our  work.  Thus  we  have  exemplified 
a  society  of  consent.  If,  in  that  spirit,  our  nations  go  on 
with  others  of  like  mind,  to  build  the  strength  of  freedom, 
then  we  shall  win,  everywhere,  respect.  It  will  be  shared 
by  all  who  look  to  us  for  leadership,  for  we  shall  be  guard- 
ing and  serving  their  freedom,  with  our  own.' 

=  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  1954,  p.  317. 
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As  you  know  from  my  introduction,  my  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Department  of  State  involve  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia.  This  huge  area 
is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  free-world  struggle 
with  Soviet  imperialism. 

For  your  part,  you  are  men  of  business  brought 
together  in  this  organization  by  a  specific  interest 
in  Greece.  Since  this  good  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  States  falls  within  the  area  of  my  concern, 
and  since  the  Greek  people  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  defenders  of  freedom,  I  feel  justified 
in  assuming  that  we  start  with  many  interests 
in  common. 

Anyone  who  has  had  close  connection  with  in- 
ternational affairs  and  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  realizes  that  the  formal  dealings  between 
governments  are  by  no  means  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  international  relations.  Intergovern- 
mental exchanges  are  the  surface  and  the  frame- 
work. The  body  of  international  relations,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  of  private  contacts  and  dealings 
which  one  people  has  with  another.  Clearly,  it 
means  little  if  understandings  are  reached  at 
official  levels  which  do  not  penetrate  the  pri- 
vate activities  which  go  on  between  the  peoples 
concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  United  States  policies  evolved 
in  Washington  cannot  be  fully  realized  unless  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Hellenic- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  cite  one  of  many,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  help  us  give  it  substance. 

Consequently,  in  talking  with  you,  I  speak  as 
one  partner  to  another.  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider my  talk  from  that  point  of  view. 

Greek-American  Relations 

My  remarks  tonight  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  American-Greek  relations  or  with  American 


'  Address  made  before  the  Hellenic-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  5  (press  release 
113). 


policy  toward  Greece.  One  reason  is  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  remained 
on  the  friendliest  basis  since  the  emergence  of 
Greece  as  a  modern  nation  in  the  early  19th 
century.  Another  reason  is  that  American  policy 
toward  Gi'eece,  particularly  since  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  II,  has  been  so  clear  that  it  needs  no 
restatement.  This  country  has  extended  and  is 
continuing  to  extend  direct  military  as  well  as 
defense  support  aid  to  Greece.  The  gallant  Greek 
people  have  come  through  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  of  strife  and  disaster  with  colors  flying.  In 
World  War  II  they  fought  magnificently  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Although  defeated  in  the 
field  by  immensely  superior  forces,  and  subjected 
to  a  ruthless  and  oppressive  occupation,  they  re- 
fused to  submit  to  tyranny.  They  continued  to 
resist.  When  the  tyrant  was  finally  defeated,  the 
war-weary  but  undaunted  Greek  people  set  about 
clearing  away  the  wreckage  left  by  the  fighting, 
and  restoring  both  their  economic  and  political 
structure. 

From  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  this  path  of 
return,  the  Greek  people  and  Government  were 
harassed  and  impeded  by  a  Communist  conspir- 
acy, fomented  from  beyond  Greek  borders,  to  turn 
Greece  into  a  Communist  satellite  state.  In  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  established  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, the  Communist  guerrillas  launched  a 
campaign  of  terror  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  and  which  developed  into 
a  full-scale  war.  After  3  bitter  years,  the  Greek 
Army  decisively  defeated  these  foreign-inspired 
guerrillas,  and  gave  international  communism  one 
of  its  most  serious  setbacks  at  a  moment  when  the 
free  world  was  badly  disorganized.  Throughout 
this  period  of  trial,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
oiTer  effective  help.  Military  assistance  from 
America  was  a  factor  in  the  suppression  of  the 
guerrillas.  Economic  aid  helped  Greece  recon- 
struct its  economy,  and  technical  assistance  of 
various  kinds  contributed  to  essential  improve- 
ments in  health  and  sanitation  and  lifted  levels  of 
production. 
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When  the  misery  and  devastation  which  pre- 
vailed in  1946  is  considered,  and  when  we  think  of 
the  hardships  suffered  during  World  War  II,  as 
well  as  after,  and  when  we  recognize  that  the 
Greek  people  fought  and  defeated  large  armed 
guerrilla  bands,  only  then  is  it  possible  to  put  into 
true  perspective  the  nation's  tremendous  achieve- 
ments. Certainly  the  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  was  a  vital  factor.  But  the  indispensable 
elements  were  the  drive,  the  courage,  and  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Greek  people  and  their  determination  to 
be  free. 

I  pay  them  a  full  measure  of  tribute. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviets  and  their  Euro- 
pean satellites  have  adopted  a  calculated  strategy 
of  attempting  to  confuse  the  Greek  people  by 
assuming  a  mask  of  loving-kindness. 

But  Greece  knows  full  well  that  Soviet  impe- 
rialism respects  only  those  who  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  resist  aggression.  Accordingly,  she 
has  allocated  to  her  defense  the  maximum  resources 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  be- 
tween security  requirements  and  the  requirements 
of  a  stable  economy. 

The  balance  between  security  requirements  and 
the  requirements  for  a  continuously  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  is  always  delicate,  never  static.  We 
recognize,  as  does  the  Greek  Government,  that  an 
effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  security  must 
be  one  which  can  endure  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
people's  cTesire  to  expand  their  economy  as  well  as 
to  provide  for  their  security.  The  United  States 
has  assisted  and  will  continue  to  assist  in  this 
effort. 

In  other  words,  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
Greeks,  there  is  a  true  and  effective  cooperation 
in  matters  of  defense.  The  Greeks,  for  their  part, 
have  made  a  brilliant  effort  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory defense  against  aggression.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  has  provided  materiel  and 
equipment  for  the  Greek  military  establishment. 
It  has  also  continued  financial  assistance  to  the 
Greek  economy  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  in 
terms  of  drachmae  support  to  the  Greek  defense 
budget. 

The  Greek  effort  has  added  significantly  not 
only  to  her  own  national  security — but  also  to 
the  security  of  the  Nato  area  as  a  whole. 

I  had  the  pleasure  at  the  airport  in  Washington 
this  morning  of  welcoming  Mr.  Kannellopoulos, 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Defense,  to  the  United 
States.  His  visit  provides  another  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  on  these  vital  issues  which  are 
continuously  under  review  by  our  Governments. 
We  welcome  his  visit. 


Soviet  Policy  and  the  Free  World 

In  addition  to  ties  of  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  the  United  States,  our  two  nations  are 
bound  together  by  the  fact  that  we  both  face  a 


problem,  a  menace,  which  confronts  the  entire 
free  world,  and  one  upon  which  our  survival  may 
turn.    I  refer  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  Soviet  free  world  rela- 
tions turn,  in  the  main,  on  the  aggressive  nature 
of  Soviet  policy. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  5 
years  ago,  much  has  happened  which  could  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  thinking  and  the  plans  of 
the  Kremlin  leaders.  The  strength  of  the  West 
has  increased  sharply.  Nato  is  a  going  concern 
and  has  been  broadened  to  include  Greece  and 
Turkey.  European  unification  is  moving  ahead. 
Stalin  has  died.  Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations 
resisted  Communist  aggression  in  Korea — and 
drove  the  aggressors  back  of  their  line  of  depar- 
ture. A  truce  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  put  on 
notice  that  if  they  violated  the  truce  or  renewed 
their  aggression,  the  16  fighting  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  would  be  prompt  to 
resist  and  "in  all  probability,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  confine  hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of 
Korea."  In  addition,  the  free  nations  have  in- 
sisted on  nonforcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  have  carried  their  point. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  or 
how  much  influence  these  developments  exerted  on 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Obviously,  im- 
less  we  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Kremlin,  we  would  be  hampered 
in  putting  our  own  policy  into  effect.  Were  such 
small  concessions  as  the  Kremlin  seemed  to  make 
straws  in  the  wind  or  bait  for  the  unwary  ?  A  test 
of  Soviet  intentions  was  in  order.  We  therefore 
agreed  to  a  meeting  at  Berlin  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  two 
specific  problems — the  unification  of  Germany  and 
a  treaty  for  Austria. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  I  know  that 
you  know,  that  we  went  to  the  Berlin  conference 
in  good  faith.  We  were  not  using  the  German 
and  Austrian  matters  as  pawns  in  a  global  game 
of  chess  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  any  practical  and  genuine  pro- 
posal which  would  end  the  division  of  Germany 
and  restore  to  the  German  people  their  independ- 
ence. And  we  were  willing  to  consider  any  legit- 
imate arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the 
liberation  of  Austria. 

I  will  grant  that  we  were  not  optimistic  on  either 
score.    But  we  were  determined  to  try. 

You  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  results  of  the 
Berlin  conference.  The  discussions  achieved 
neither  the  reunification  of  Germany  nor  a  treaty 
for  Austria.  But  what  they  did  do  was  to  force 
Mr.  Molotov  to  show  Eussia's  hand  and  to  draw 
the  three  Western  Powers  even  more  closely  to- 
gether. Eussia's  hand,  as  Secretary  Dulles  put 
it,  was  seen  "as  a  hand  that  held  fast  to  everything 
it  had,  including  East  Germany  and  East  Austria, 
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and  also  it  sought  to  grab  some  more."  Not  only 
the  conferees  in  Berlin  but  a  listening  world 
learned  the  nature  and  shape  of  today's  Soviet 
policy.  Eevealed  in  its  true  proportions,  that 
policy  had  no  post-Stalin  "new  look",  unless  you 
could  so  term  the  fear  of  freedom  implicit  in  its 
every  detail. 

Regional  Groupings  and  Free  World  Defense 

To  the  anti-Communist  world,  the  results  of  the 
test  of  Soviet  intentions  which  was  made  at  Ber- 
lin have  deep  significance.  The  unchaiiged  Soviet 
tenets  strongly  accent  the  need  for  effective  re- 
gional security  arrangements.  Further  the  Soviet 
attitude  underscores  the  desirability  of  an  inter- 
lock between  regional  organizations  wherever 
practical  so  that  there  may  be  maximum  coordi- 
nation on  security  matters. 

As  the  President  recently  stated,  "regional 
groups  to  ensure  security  against  aggression  con- 
stitute the  most  effective  means  to  assure  survival 
and  progress." 

As  friends  of  Greece  we  all  know  about  the  role 
that  the  Greek  nation  has  played  in  the  European 
regional  defensive  organization.  The  inclusion 
of  Greece  in  Nato  substantially  increased  the 
forces  available  to  dissuade  aggression.  These 
forces,  which  have  demonstrated  their  bravery  in 
Korea,  have  been  joined  with  the  Southeast  Euro- 
pean Land  Force  Command,  where  along  with 
their  Turkish  neighbors  they  stand  guard  over 
the  strategic  flank  of  the  Nato  defense  system. 

Regional  collective  security,  in  which  Greece 
has  shown  its  firm  belief,  has  made  impressive 
strides  forward  in  Europe.  Individual  national 
armies  have  been  consolidated  into  a  coordinated 
force.  Individual  defense  plans  have  gained  in 
strength  through  overall  planning  for  defense  of 
the  Nato  area  as  a  whole.  The  doubts  and  qualms 
of  isolated   action  have  been  dispelled  and   re- 

? laced  by  the  will  to  fight  for  common  causes, 
ear  by  year  Nato  grows  stronger. 
Greece  has  also  played  a  leading  role  in  develop- 
ing a  new  regional  grouping  in  an  area  wliere 
traditional  distrust  and  historical  rivalries  have 
frequently  in  the  past  flared  into  armed  conflict. 
I  refer  to  the  Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav  Treaty  of 
Cooperation  signed  in  Ankara  on  February  28  of 
last  year.  By  this  realistic  and  statesmanlike  ac- 
tion three  contiguous  nations  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  empire  have  made  clear  to  the  world,  and 
served  notice  to  the  satellites,  that  they  recognize 
their  mutuality  of  interest  in  security  matters 
and  are  in  a  position  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression.  This 
rapprochement  certainly  represents  an  element  of 
strength  in  a  vital  area,  and  the  resultant  pact, 
with  its  provision  for  the  adherence  of  other  like- 
minded  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  should 
prove  a  valuable  deterrent  to  any  aggressive  in- 
tentions from  the  Balkan  countries  to  the  north. 


If  we  look  to  the  east  of  Greece,  in  that  area 
that  we  losely  term  the  Middle  East,  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  here,  as  well,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  interest  in  the  kind  of  regional  defense 
that  Berlin  showed  to  be  essential. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East.  That  con- 
cern has  increased  of  late  to  a  point  where  it  might 
be  called  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  has  also  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  public  awareness  of  the  immense  importance 
of  the  Middle  East,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  area  as  well  as  its  strategic  location. 
All  efforts  to  see  the  states  in  the  area,  and  those 
nations  of  the  free  world  who  were  in  a  position 
to  help  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East,  join  to- 
gether in  a  common  defense  organization  have 
tailed.  This  has  been  true  primarily  because  of 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions over  their  sovereignty  and  because  of  their 
I^reoccupation  with  other  issues. 

This  situation  was  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  last  June  when  he  returned  from  his  trip 
through  that  area.  The  Secretary  stressed  that 
while  a  regional  defense  grouping  would  in  our 
opinion  be  beneficial  to  the  Middle  East,  the 
people  of  the  area  themselves  should  initiate  the 
arrangement  out  of  a  sense  of  common  destiny  and 
common  danger.  He  further  stated  that  the 
United  States  while  awaiting  such  developments 
would  help  where  it  could  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses of  those  countries  who  wanted  strength,  not 
as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to  resist  the 
common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 

These  ideas  reflect  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  it  has  developed  since  the  visit  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Middle  East  some  9  months  ago. 
What  is  being  said  now  is  in  the  nature  of  a  prog- 
ress report  along  these  lines.  It  is,  moreover, 
progress  of  the  best  possible  kind,  in  which  free 
nations  of  their  own  volition  have  taken  steps  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  which  coincide  with  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

On  February  19,  Turkey  and  Pakistan  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  study  methods  of 
achieving  closer  collaboration  between  their  coun- 
tries, including  means  designed  to  strengthen 
peace  and  security.^  This  move  has  given  real  im- 
petus to  the  hope  for  an  effective  defense  of  the 
area  as  a  whole.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  constructive  step  in 
the  Middle  East  since  I  have  been  charged  with 
my  present  responsibility.  This  Government 
warmh'  welcomed  this  move  by  Turkey  and  Pak- 
istan. The  President  responded  shortly  there- 
after with  a  statement  that  we  were  ready  to  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  Pakistan's  request  for  as- 
sistance in  strengthening  her  own  defenses.^ 


'  For  a  Department  statetnent  on  the  announcement,  see 
Bui.LETTN  of  Mar.  1,  19.54,  p.  327. 
'lUd.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  400. 
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In  this  tightening  of  bonds  between  Turkey  and 
Pakistan,  tliis  Government  sees  nothing  but  the 
creation  of  strength  of  a  purely  defensive  nature. 
It  unites  those  who  in  our  opinion  see  the  danger 
of  free  peoples  from  the  same  sources  that  we  see 
that  danger.  It  unites  people  who  share  a  deter- 
mination to  do  all  they  can,  on  their  own,  to  resist 
such  threats  to  their  freedom  and  security. 

We  hope  that  other  nations  will  see  attraction 
in  this  move  sponsored  by  the  two  powers  flanking 
the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  for- 
lorn hope.  Other  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
am  conhdent,  will  recognize  the  purely  defensive 
nature  of  the  arrangement.  Such  developments 
must  come  by  the  will  of  the  nations  themselves 
although  our  interest  in  such  a  trend  would  be 
great. 

This  is  a  world  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  Some, 
at  times,  become  pessimistic  as  to  the  future. 


Those  who  feel  that  way  fail,  in  my  opinion,  to 
take  into  account  constructive  bonds  that  are  stead- 
ily growing  among  the  free  peoples  on  this  earth. 
To  me,  the  picture  of  friendly  dependence  upon 
neighbors  and  allies  by  the  members  of  regional 
groupings  such  as  I  have  outlined  tonight  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Balkans,  and  the  Middle  East,  is  tremen- 
dously encouraging. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  thinking  perhaps  even 
more  of  the  political  point  of  view  than  I  am  in 
terms  of  straight  military  preparedness.  The 
bonds  that  are  being  formed  by  a  sense  of  common 
danger  are  daily  giving  evidence  that  nations  are 
willing  to  subordinate  many  of  their  traditional 
national  rivalries  and  frictions  for  the  common 
good.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  necessary  not 
only  to  win  a  struggle  that  might  be  thrust  upon 
the  free  world,  but  more  importantly — to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe  from  happening  at  all. 
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Commercial  Treaty  With  Israel 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  107  dated  March  4 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  were  exchanged  on 
March  4  in  Washington.  The  exchange  was  made 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Smith  and  Abba 
Eban,  the  Ambassador  of  Israel,  at  a  brief  cere- 
mony. This  action  completes  the  formal  proce- 
dures connected  with  bringing  the  treaty  into 
force.  By  its  terms  the  treaty  will  enter  into 
force  on  April  3,  the  30th  day  following  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1951.  It  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  July  21  of  last  year,  subject  to 
a  reservation  regarding  the  practice  of  profes- 
sions, and  by  the  Government  of  Israel  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1952.  It  was  ratified  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  December  18, 1953,  and  Israel  completed 
its  ratification  procedures  on  January  21,  1954. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  new  treaty  marks  the 
establishment  of  formal  treaty  relations  of  a  gen- 
eral character  between  the  two  countries.  The 
treaty  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  concluded  by 
Israel  and  the  sixth  of  this  general  type  which 
the  United  States  has  brought  into  force  with  in- 
dividual foreign  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  is  designed  to  regulate  basic  economic 
relations  between  the  contracting  parties  in  accord- 
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ance  with  advanced  and  enlightened  standards 
of  treatment  and  to  furnish  a  stable  and  enduring 
basis  for  their  future  economic  intercourse.  It 
contains  provisions  on  basic  personal  freedoms, 
property  rights,  investment  and  business  activities 
generally,  taxation,  exchange  regulations,  the 
treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  shipping,  and 
other  matters  alfecting  the  status  and  activities 
of  the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country 
when  within  the  territories  of  the  other. 


SUMMARY  OF  SIMILAR  TREATIES 

Upon  entry  into  force  the  treaty  with  Israel 
will  be  the  sixth  postwar  addition  to  the  network 
of  bilateral  treaties  which  the  United  States  long 
has  sought  to  develop  in  furtherance  of  orderly 
and  mutually  beneficial  economic  relationships 
with  other  countries.  It  is  one  of  10  such  treaties 
signed  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  as  part 
of  an  intensive  effort  to  expand  and  modernize 
this  treaty  network.  The  other  postwar  treaties 
which  have  come  into  effect  are  with  Ireland, 
Italy,  Ethiopia,  Japan,  and  China.  The  treaties 
signed  with  Denmark,  Greece,  Colombia,  and  Uru- 
guay have  not  as  yet  been  ratified.^ 


'  For  a  Department  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  .sut>committee  considering  these  treaties 
and  that  with  Israel,  see  Bulletin  of  June  2,  1952,  p.  881. 
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Tlie  existing  treaty  network  is  rounded  out  by 
-30  treaties  entered  into  at  various  times  before 
World  War  II  which  are  still  in  effect  in  whole 
or  in  greater  part.  Fourteen  of  these  treaties  were 
entered  into  during  the  period  between  the  two 
\M)rld  wars,  as  part  of  a  program  initiated  by 
diaries  Evans  Hughes  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  The  remainder  were  concluded  at  various 
.times  during  the  19th  century  or  the  first  yeai's  of 
this  century;  in  fact,  11  of  them  were  negotiated 
over  100  years  ago.  These  various  treaties,  while 
dealing  with  the  same  general  range  of  subject 
matter,  were  concluded  over  a  long  span  of  time 
and  under  widely  differing  circumstances  and  con- 
sequently vary  greatly  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  requirements  of  present-day 
economic  intercourse. 

Treaties  Signed  Since  World  War  II 

China — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Nanking  Nov.  4,  1946   (entered  into  force 

Nov.  30,  1948). 
Colmnbia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1951  (not  in  force). 
Denmark — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  1,  1951  (not  in  force). 
^Ethiopia — Treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  signed 

at  Addis  Ababa  Sept.  7,  1951  (entered  into  force  Oct. 

8,  1953). 
Greece — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Athens  Aug.  3,  1951  (not  in  force). 
Ireland, — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Dublin  Jan.  21, 1950  (entered  into  force  Sept. 

14,  19.50). 
^«rae^— Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Washington  Aug.  23,  1951   (to  enter  into 

force  Apr.  3,  1954). 
1[taly — Treaty   of  friendship,   commerce,   and   navigation 

signed   at   Rome   Feb.   2,    1948    (entered    into    force 

July  26, 1949). 
Japan — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

signed  at  Tolsyo  Apr.  2,  1953  (entered  into  force  Oct. 

30,  1953). 
VJruguay — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  economic 

development  signed  at  Montevideo  Nov.  23,  1949  (not 

in  force). 

Treaties  Concluded  1920-1940 

Austria — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Vienna  June  19,  1928. 

lEl  Salvador — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
sular rights  signed  at  San  Salvador  Feb.  22,  192G. 

•Estonia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Dec.  23,  1925. 

iFinland — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Feb.  13,  1934. 

Oermanij — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  Dec.  8,  1923  (the  status 
of  some  provisions  of  this  treaty  is  uncertain,  pending 
entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  of  June  3,  1953,  re- 
lating to  reapplication  of  the  treaty). 

Greece — Treaty  of  establishment  signed  at  Athens  Nov. 
21,  1036. 

Honduras — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Tegucigalpa  Dec.  7,  1927. 

Iraq — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Baghdad  Dec.  3,  1938. 

Latvia — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Riga  Apr.  20,  1928. 


JAheria — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
signed  at  Monro\ia  Aug.  8,  1938. 

Norway — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  signed  at  Washington  June  5,  1928. 

Thailand — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Bangkok  Nov.  13,  1937. 

Turkey — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Ankara  Oct.  1,  1929. 

Turkey — Treaty  of  establishment  and  sojourn  signed  at 
Ankara  Oct.  28,  1931. 

Treaties  Concltided  Before  1920 

Argentina — Treaty  of  friendsliip,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  San  Jos6  July  27,  1853. 

Belgium — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  8,  1875. 

Bolivia — Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation signed  at  La  Paz  May  13,  1858. 

Borneo — Convention  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
signed  at  Brunei  June  28,  1850; 

Colombia — Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce signed  at  BogotA  Dec.  12,  1846. 

Costa  Rica — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Washington  July  10,  1851. 

Denmark — Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation signed  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1826. 

France — Convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  signed 
at  Washington  June  24,  1822. 

Morocco — Treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  signed  at  Meknes 
Sept.  16,  1836. 

Muscat — Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  signed  at  Muscat 
Sept.  21,  1833. 

Netherlands — Convention  of  commerce  and  navigation 
signed  at  Washington  Aug.  26,  1852. 

Paraguay — Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion signed  at  Asunci6n  Feb.  4,  1859. 

Spain — Treaty  of  friendship  and  general  relations  signed 
at  Madrid  July  3,  1902. 

Switzerland — Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
extradition  signed  at  Bern  Nov.  25, 1850. 

United  Kingdom — Convention  to  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation  signed  at  London  July  3,  1815. 

Yugoslatna — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  signed 
at  Belgrade  Oct.  14,  1881. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ceylon 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ceylon, 
R.  S.  S.  Gunewardene,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  March  10.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  125. 

Austria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Austria, 
Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  March  10.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
126. 
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The  Middle  East  and  South  Asia — the  Problem  of  Security 


hy  John  D.  Jernegcm 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  Sovth  Asian  and  African  Affairs  ^ 


The  general  subject  of  the  Middle  East  is  an 
extremely  broad  one.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  American  relations  with  that  area  it 
would  take  more  time  than  is  available  and  would 
probably  be  beyond  my  capacity.  It  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  to  confine  myself 
to  one  aspect  whicli  has  been  very  much  in  the  news 
in  i-ecent  weeks,  that  is,  the  problem  of  developing 
a  security  system  for  the  area,  the  beginning  which 
may  have  been  made  toward  a  solution  of  this 
problem  through  the  decision  of  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan to  institute  closer  relations  between  them- 
selves,- and  tlie  decision  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  accede  to  Pakistan's  request  for  military 
assistance. 

For  at  least  2  centuries,  since  the  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  began,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  indigenous  defensive  strength  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia.  In  consequence,  that  area 
has  been  the  object  of  great  power  rivalries.  One 
of  the  outstanding  elements  in  the  picture  was  the 
recurrent  drive  of  imperial  Russia  to  the  south 
and  east.  This  drive  met  with  little  resistance 
from  the  Middle  Eastern  states  themselves  and 
was  held  in  check  only  by  the  counterweight  of 
other  European  powers,  especially  Britain  and 
France.  During  the  19th  century,  Britain  estab- 
lished a  firm  base  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
another  base  in  the  Near  East.  As  a  result,  the 
area  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Pa- 
cific enjoyed  a  sort  of  Pax  Britannica.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  British  rule  and 
Britisli  influence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area  itself,  this  provided  a  de- 
gree of  stability  and  prevented  an  overturn  of  the 
world  balance  of  forces. 

After  "World  War  II  the  basis  of  British  power 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  was  reduced. 


'  Address  made  before  the  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  Mar.  7  (press 
release  114  dated  Mar.  6). 

^  For  a  statement  by  the  Department  on  the  joint  com- 
munique hy  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  1, 
1954,  p.  327. 
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Britain  withdrew  from  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
from  Burma,  from  Ceylon,  and  from  Palestine. 
She  also  felt  obliged  to  relinquish  her  direct  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  support  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This  left  the  states  concerned  free  to  pursue  their 
own  nationalist  aspirations  in  their  own  way,  but 
it  also  left  them  largely  defenseless  against  a 
predatory  great  power,  and  unfortunately  Soviet 
ambitions  in  that  direction  did  not  end  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czarist  regime. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  secret  Nazi  Ger- 
many-U.S.S.R.  draft  agreement  of  November  26, 
1940,  contains  the  following  passage :  "The  Soviet 
Union  declares  that  its  territorial  aspirations 
center  south  of  the  national  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean."' 
Since  1940  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  still  feel  the  same  way.  An  outstand- 
ing example  was  their  attempt  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  Iranian  Azerbaijan  in  1945  and  1946. 

Visibility  of  Kreiniin's  Hand 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  since  Stalin's 
death  Soviet  objectives  have  changed.  Moscow- 
directed  attempts  at  subversion  continue.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  country  in  the  Middle 
East  where  the  hand  of  the  Kremlin  does  not  show. 
In  some,  such  as  Turkey,  strong  governmental  ac- 
tion has  made  these  efforts  extremely  difficult.  In 
others,  however,  the  machinations  of  the  local 
Communists  contribute  greatly  to  internal 
instability. 

Thus,  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia  has  necessarily  become  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  free  world.  While  the  United  States 
was  willing  and  able  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  strengthening  Greece  and  Turkey  and  was  able 
to  carry  it  out  with  success,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  same  technique  to  the  security 
problems  of  the  far  greater  area  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Turkey.    Many  of  the  countries 

'  Nazi-Soviet  Relations  1939-1941,  Department  of  State 
publication  3023,  p.  257. 
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"  of  that  region  have  not  felt  it  in  their  national 
interest  to  request  American  assistance.  In 
others,  a  gi'ant  of  American  military  assistance 
on  the  scale  of  that  provided  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  countries 
concerned  to  assimilate  and  utilize.  Further- 
more, I  need  hardly  say  that  American  resources 
are  not  unlimited.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  of 
aggression  exists  in  the  Middle  East  no  less  than 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  Europe.  The  nations  of 
the  free  world  could  not  ignore  it  and  have  not 
ignored  it.  They  have  considered  it  essential  that 
tlie  area  be  enabled  to  develop  peacefully,  free 
from  the  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  Soviet 
communism. 

You  undoubtedly  recall  that  there  were  dis- 
cussions in  1951  about  the  establishment  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  Command  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
'  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Turkey,  and 
certain  British  dominions  and  to  include  the  Arab 
States.*  This  proposal  met  with  little  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  Near  Eastern  states,  which  were 
too  preoccupied  with  their  disputes  with  the  West 
and  the  hostility  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  to 
wish  to  engage  in  a  general  defensive  arrange- 
ment under  Western  leadership. 

In  1952  consideration  was  given  to  the  possible 
formation  of  what  was  called  a  Middle  East  De- 
fense Organization,  which  was  to  have  been  a 
much  looser  grouping  designed  primarily  for  co- 
operative deiense  planning.^  This,  again,  failed 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  Near  Eastern  states 
whose  participation  would  have  been  essential  for 
its  success. 

When  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  took  office  last 
year  he  decided  to  have  a  new  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  security  situation.  In  the  spring  of  1953 
he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  area.  He 
traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  and  spoke  at 
length  with  leaders  of  government,  "\\nien  he  re- 
turned, he  had  this  to  say  about  the  problem  of 
defense: " 

A  Middle  East  Defense  Organization  is  a  future  rather 
tlian  nil  immediate  possibility.  Many  of  the  Arab  League 
ociuntries  are  so  engrossed  with  their  quarrels  with  Israel 
or  with  Great  Britain  or  France  that  they  pay  little  heed 
t(i  the  menace  of  Soviet  communism.  However,  there  is 
more  concern  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  near.  In  gen- 
<'ral,  the  northern  tier  of  nations  shows  awareness  of  the 
danger. 

There  is  a  vague  desire  to  have  a  collective  security  sys- 
tem. But  no  such  system  can  be  imposed  from  without. 
It  should  be  designed  and  grow  from  within  out  of  a 
.•^iMise  of  common  destiny  and  common  danger. 

While  awaiting  the  formal  creation  of  a  security  asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  can  usefully  help  strengthen 
the  interrelated  defense  of  those  countries  which  want 
strength,  not  as  against  each  other  or  the  West,  but  to 
resist  the  common  threat  to  all  free  peoples. 


'  For  a  summary  of  the  discussions,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  842  and  Dec.  15,  1952,  p.  937. 

'  For  a  statement  regarding  U.S.  efforts,  see  ibid.,  Dec. 
15,  19,52,  p.  9.38. 
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I  believe  the  key  to  the  future  of  collective  secur- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  lies  in  what  Secretary 
Dulles  said  about  its  having  to  spring  from  within 
— that  it  cannot  be  forced  on  the  area  from  the 
outside.  Both  the  idea  of  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand and  that  of  the  Middle  East  Defense  Or- 
ganization foundered  because  they  relied  on 
initiative  being  supplied  from  the  West. 

Divergence  of  Views  Regarding  Danger 

There  is  still  no  unanimity  among  the  states  of 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  regarding  the 
best  means  of  preserving  their  freedom.  There 
is  not  even  agreement  among  them,  in  all  cases, 
as  to  the  nature  or  imminence  of  the  threat  to 
their  security.  Some  of  them,  conditioned  by  past 
experience  or  influenced  by  immediate  problems, 
still  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  as  much  en- 
dangered by  an  "imperialist  threat"  from  the  west 
as  by  peril  from  the  north.  Others  have  come  to 
feel,  rightly  in  our  opinion,  that  the  overriding 
danger  is  that  of  Communist  expansionism.  This 
is  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
high  officials  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  in 
informal  conversations,  had  indicated  to  us  months 
ago  their  interest  in  strengthening  Pakistan  and 
had  made  clear  that  Pakistan  recognized  the 
dangers  the  free  world  faced.  For  our  part,  we 
had  been  considering  the  potential  possessed  by 
Pakistan  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  defensive  strength  of  the  Middle 
East.  "Wliile  this  question  was  still  under  study 
within  the  American  Government,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  began  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  closer  cooperation  between 
themselves  in  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  and 
security  fields.  The  United  States  Government 
was  aware  of  this  line  of  thinking,  which  it  wel- 
comed and  which  resulted  in  a  joint  announce- 
ment by  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Pakistan 
on  February  19  of  this  year  that  they  intended  "to 
study  methods  of  achieving  closer  friendly  col- 
laboration in  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
spheres  as  well  as  of  strengthening  peace  and 
.security  in  their  own  interest  as  also  m  that  of  all 
peace-loving  nations." 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Government  had  been 
pondering  the  pros  and  cons  of  extending  grant 
military  aid  to  Pakistan.  There  were  obvious  ad- 
vantages. The  Government  of  Pakistan  had 
shown  its  awareness  of  the  danger,  and  in  the  state 
of  the  world  today  it  did  not  seem  good  policy  to 
rebuff  those  who  think  as  we  do  and  who  can  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  free  world  on  which 
our  own  security  depends.  Pakistan  has  concrete 
assets  to  offer  to  the  free  world.  She  has  a  fine 
army  which  provided  a  large  share  of  distin- 
guished regiments  to  the  Indian  Army  before  par- 
tition— regiments  noted  for  bravery  in  two  world 
wars.    She  has  ample  manpower  to  expand  that 
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army.  Her  military  tradition  and  ability  are 
proved.  She  occupies  an  important  location  cov- 
ering the  invasion  routes  into  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent and  also  one  which  would  enable  her,  under 
conditions  of  strength,  to  support  the  defense  of 
the  Near  East  proper. 

To  realize  her  potential,  however,  Pakistan 
needs  outside  assistance.  She  does  not  have  the 
raw  materials  or  the  productive  capacity  to  arm 
herself  sufficiently  to  witlistand  outside  aggres- 
sion. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  Goverimient  of  the 
United  States  had  to  consider  and  did  consider 
the  attitude  of  Pakistan's  great  neighbor,  India. 

India-Pakistan  Relations 

Since  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  1947,  relations  between 
the  two  countries  have  been  strained.  The  violence 
which  accompanied  the  separation  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  clash  over  the  State  of  Kashmir 
resulted  in  differences  which  have  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  resolve.  We  feared,  and  subse- 
quent evidence  has  borne  oiit  our  fears,  that  many 
Indians  would  dislike  the  prospect  of  military 
assistance  to  a  neighboring  country  with  whom 
they  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  Indian  spokes- 
men have  expressed  anxiety  that  military  assist- 
ance would  make  Pakistan  more  aggressive  and 
would  make  the  Pakistani  Govermnent  feel  that 
it  could  wield  a  big  stick  with  respect  to  Kaslunir. 

In  addition,  the  problem  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  Indian  Government's  concept  of  In- 
dia's role  in  world  affairs.  It  has  been  described 
variously  as  the  idea  of  a  "no  war  area"  or  "neu- 
tral group"  or  as  the  center  of  a  "neutral  bloc." 
In  the  arguments  against  United  States  aid  to 
Pakistan  which  have  been  advanced  in  India  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  we  find  that  one  of  the 
central  themes  is  the  fear  that  such  a  move  would 
destroy  the  "neutrality"  of  the  subcontinent  and 
bring  the  cold  war  to  India's  borders. 

In  discussing  United  States  military  assistance 
in  the  Indian  Council  of  States  on  December  24, 
1953,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  : 

We  have  declared  that  we  should  be  parties  to  no 
war.  .  .  .  We  had  hoped  that  other  countries,  more  espe- 
cially the  countries  of  Asia  which  were  situated  more  or 
less  like  us,  would  also  follow  that  policy  because  it 
was  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  larger  advantage 
of  Asia.  .  .  .  We,  in  our  own  way,  worked  for  and 
looked  forward  to  this  area,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  the 
"no-war  area"  in  Asia.  Naturally  we  hoped  that  Pak- 
istan which  was  in  a  sense,  similarly  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  would  belong  to  that  area  also.  Now,  if  any 
military  aid  comes  to  Pakistan  from  the  United  States 
it  is  obvious  that  Pakistan  drops  out  of  that  area.  What- 
ever else  may  happen,  Pakistan  lines  up  with  a  major 
group  of  powers.  .  .  .  That  is  a  serious  thing.  It  means 
that  the  cold  war,  as  it  is  called,  comes  to  Pakistan 
and,  therefore,  comes  to  India's  borders  on  the  West  and 
the  East,  on  both  sides.  It  means  that  if  a  hot  shooting 
war  developed  it  also  comes  right  up  to  the  borders  of 
India. 
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Mr.  Nehru  has  also  expressed  the  fear  that  mili- 
tary aid  to  an  Asian  country  might  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  the  reintroduction  of  Western 
imperialism. 

We  must  and  do  respect  Mr.  Nehru's  opinions. 
He  is  the  great  leader  of  a  great  nation  of  376 
million  people.  He  has  been  unswerving  in  his 
support  for  democracy  and  in  his  fight  against 
Communists  in  his  own  country.  There  are  strong 
traditions  of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  India  which  must  not  be  broken  and  which  " 
am  positive  will  be  strengthened.  But  we  fed 
entitled  to  differ  with  Mr.  Nehru  on  policy  mat- 
ters involving  our  I'elations  with  other  countrii 
just  as  he  is  entitled  to  differ  with  us. 

"Wliat  has  happened  in  Eastern  Europe — Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic  States,  the  East 
Zone  of  Germany — what  happened  in  Korea  and 
Indochina,  all  point  unmistakably  to  the  glaring 
fact  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  dealing 
with  a  conspiracy  that  has  as  its  objective  the 
enslavement  of  all  of  us.  Our  message  is  a  simple 
one :  If  freedom  is  to  survive  it  must  be  protected. 
Our  technique  for  doing  this — and  it  is  a  proven 
one — lies  within  the  concept  of  collective  security. 
We  cannot  allow  peoples  who  want  to  live  in  peace 
and  security  to  be  j^icked  off  one  by  one.  Our  in- 
dividual strengths  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  off  the 
full  power  of  the  Soviets.  Together,  they  are. 
We  have  proved  in  Korea  that  this  idea  is  a  valid 
one. 


Strength  a  Deterrent  to  Attack 

We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  strength- 
ening of  freedom-loving  nations  invites  attack. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  deterrent  to  attack.  We  believe  that 
in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  both  of 
them,  Pakistan  and  the  United  States  must  follow 
their  own  convictions  while  at  the  same  time  fully 
respecting  the  convictions  of  others  who  honestly 
disagreed. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  agree  that  American  aid 
to  any  country  is  a  form  of  imperialism.  In  the 
light  of  India's  history  and  the  national  feelings 
of  her  people  we  can  understand  why  she  is  super- 
sensitive on  this  score,  but  we  think  a  careful  study 
of  the  history  of  American  aid  programs  in  other 
countries  would  show  that  her  fears  are  un- 
founded. Nations  such  as  Turkey,  Greece,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  many  others  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  independence  in  receiving  United 
States  aid. 

Wliile  the  executive  branch  of  your  Government 
had  the  questions  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
under  consideration,  we  kept  the  Government  of 
India  informed  of  what  would  be  involved.  We 
assured  it  that  no  quid  pro  quo  such  as  military 
bases  was  involved.  I  cannot  say  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  Indian 
Government  toward  this  proposal.    We  were  in- 
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terested,  however,  in  making  it  crystal  clear 
exactly  what  such  aid  would  entail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governments  of  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  carried  on  informal  talks  which  re- 
sulted in  tlie  February  19  announcement.  As  I 
have  said,  the  United  States  warmly  welcomed 
this  development.  It  seemed  to  us  tliat  this  step 
would  provide  increased  assurance  that  these  two 
countries  and  others  in  the  area  would  be  better 
able  to  keep  their  independence.  Moreover,  it  was 
evidence  that  the  need  for  collective  security  in 
the  Middle  East  was  being  realized  by  the  states 
of  the  area  themselves,  as  Mr.  Dulles  had  said  it 
must  be. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey  explained  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  agreement.  He  said :  "The 
treaty  to  be  concluded  will  not  be  an  alliance  or 
a  military  pact,  but  it  will  nevertheless  envisage 
a  common  effort  with  a  view  to  seeking  and  deter- 
mining what  may  be  done  to  strengthen  peace  and 
security,  bearing  in  mind  geo-political  considera- 
tions, tlie  possibilities  of  the  two  states,  and  what 
is  feasible  internationally."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  treaty  in  question  will  be  open  to  inter- 
ested peaceful  states"  and  "that  it  will  not  and 
cannot  be  directed  against  any  country  of  good 
will." 

Military  Aid  for  Pakistan 

Tiie  decision  of  the  United  States  to  grant  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan  was  taken  in  the  context  of 
the  announcement  by  Turkey  and  Pakistan  and 
of  Pakistan's  formal  request  to  us  for  aid. 

In  making  its  request  known,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  stated  that  it  was  asking  the  United 
States  for  this  help  "for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
increased  defensive  strength  and  a  higher  and 
stronger  degree  of  economic  stability  desimied  to 
foster  international  peace  and  security  witnin  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter."  The 
statement  went  on  to  say  that  Pakistan  was  in 
agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  mutual 
security  legislation,  under  which  the  United  States 
makes  such  gi-ants  available.  This  legislation 
strictly  defines  the  end  uses  of  grant  military  aid. 
It  says,  for  instance,  that  the  nation  receiving  aid 
shiill  agree  that  "tlie  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its 
internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to 
permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area, 
or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrange- 
ments and  measures."  The  act  further  provides 
tliat  the  recipient  nation  agrees  that  it  will  not 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
nation. 

On  February  25,  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced ''  that  he  was  glad  to  comply  with  Paki- 
stan's request.  He  said  that  the  United  States 
lias  "been  gravely  concerned  over  the  weakness  of 
defensive  capabilities  in  the  Middle  East"  and  that 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1954,  p.  401. 


"regional  groupings  to  ensure  security  against 
aggression  constitute  the  most  effective  means  to 
assure  survival  and  progress."  Thus,  within  the 
framework  of  the  proposed  agreement  between 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  he  decided  to  grant  Paki- 
Stan  military  assistance. 

Referring  to  the  terms  of  the  mutual  security 
legislation,  the  President  said :  "These  undertak- 
ings afford  adequate  assurance  to  all  nations,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  orientation  and  what- 
ever their  international  policies  may  be,  that  the 
arms  the  United  States  provides  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  will  in  no  way  threaten  their  own 
security."  "I  can  say,"  the  President  continued, 
"that  if  our  aid  to  any  country,  including  Paki- 
stan, is  misused  and  directed  against  another  in 
aggression  I  will  undertake  immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  constitutional  authority,  appro- 
priate action  both  within  and  without  the  U.N.  to 
thwart  such  aggression.  I  would  also  consult 
with  tlie  Congress  on  further  steps." 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  made  public 
the  text  of  a  personal  letter  he  had  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Nehru.  In  this  letter  he  stated  that  the 
decision  to  give  Pakistan  aid  "does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  friendship  we  feel  for  India."  He  con- 
tinued, "Our  two  Governments  have  agreed  that 
our  desires  for  peace  are  in  accord.  It  has  also 
been  understood  that  if  our  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  our  belief  in  how  to  achieve 
our  goals  differ,  it  is  the  riglit  and  duty  of  sover- 
eign nations  to  make  their  own  decisions." 

He  went  on  to  cite  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  wliich  the  United  States  has  provided 
India  and  the  fact  that  he  is  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  such  help  be  continued.  He  con- 
cluded by  noting  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  that  India  have  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment and  that  "If  your  Government  should 
conclude  that  circumstances  require  military  aid 
of  a  type  contemplated  by  our  nmtual  security 
legislation,  please  be  assured  that  your  re- 
quest would  receive  my  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration." 

I  should  like  to  underline  and  paraphrase  what 
the  President  said : 

First,  our  Government  is  convinced  that  Paki- 
stan desires  our  assistance  and  is  seeking  closer 
collaboration  with  Turkey  solely  to  defend  her- 
self against  aggression  from  outside  tlie  area. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Pakistan  has  aggressive  in- 
tentions toward  any  of  her  neighbors  nor  that  she 
will  adopt  an  intransigent  attitude  in  the  settle- 
ment of  existing  disputes. 

Second,  if  contrary  to  our  belief  Pakistan  were 
to  develop  an  aggressive  attitude,  all  the  weight 
at  our  disposal  would  be  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  such  a  development. 

Third,  we  continue  to  desire  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  India  and  to  consider  her  independ- 
ence and  well-being  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  whole  world. 
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Fourth,  we  know  that  India  does  not  at 
present  desire  military  aid;  yet  if  she  should  at 
any  time  change  her  mind  in  this  regard,  we  would 
be  prepared  to  give  any  request  she  might  make 
the  most  sympathetic  consideration. 


India's  Attitude  Toward  Aid 

The  fourth  point  perhaps  deserves  a  little  ex- 
planation. Some  Indians,  including  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  President's 
suggestion  regarding  eventual  military  aid  to 
India  was  uncalled  for  in  view  of  previous  decla- 
rations that  India  disapproved  in  principle  of 
foreign  military  assistance  to  Asian  states.  The 
American  Government  was,  of  course,  aware  of 
this  attitude  and  for  that  reason  the  President's 
letter  did  not  make  an  outright  offer  of  military 
aid  at  this  time.  It  was  deliberately  phrased  to 
recognize  the  current  Indian  policy  but  to  make 
clear  that,  if  that  policy  should  change,  the  United 
States  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  same  kind  of 
collaboration  with  India  which  it  now  proposes 
to  undertake  with  Pakistan  and  which  it  has  pre- 
viously undertaken  with  many  other  nations  of 
the  free  world.  We  had  hoped  the  Government 
and  people  of  India  would  accept  this  as  evidence 
of  good  will  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  had  hoped  this  would 
make  it  clear  that  we  did  not  intend  to  arm  Paki- 
stan against  India,  as  had  been  charged  by  some 
Indians. 

It  is  probably  still  too  early  to  assess  definitively 
either  the  positive  or  the  negative  results  of  the 
moves  which  have  now  been  begun  looking  toward 
the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 
I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the 
advantages  will  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
both  for  the  nations  of  that  area  and  for  the 
United  States  and  its  associates  of  the  free  world. 

I  do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  we  have 
destroyed  our  friendly  relations  with  India.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  two  countries — India  and 
the  United  States — follow  different  routes  to  the 
same  objective.  As  India  sees  that  what  we  do 
has  no  harmful  effects  on  her  or  on  world  security, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  her  Government  and 
people  will  lose  their  apprehensions.  In  other 
spheres  I  expect  that  the  United  States  and  India 
will  continue  as  before  to  work  together.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  insure  that  collaboration 
in  the  economic,  cultural,  and  social  fields  is 
strengthened.  Above  all,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves a  policy  of  exasperation  because  India  pur- 
sues a  path  which  varies  from  our  own. 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  in  order.  There 
has  been  much  loose  talk  of  alliances  in  connection 


with  American  aid  to  Pakistan  and  the  Turk- 
Pakistani  collaboration.  No  such  binding  ar- 
rangements are  contemplated.  As  stated  in  the 
communique  which  they  have  issued,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Turkey  and  Pakistan  plan  only  to  study 
methods  of  collaboration  in  fields  in  which  they 
have  mutual  interests.  The  supply  of  American 
militai-y  equipment  to  Pakistan  will  be  based 
solely  on  the  normal  mutual-security  agreement, 
which  does  not  commit  either  Pakistan  or  the 
United  States  to  any  military  obligations  other 
than  those  very  general  obligations  already  cited, 
to  refrain  from  aggression  and  to  be  prepared  to 
assist  in  their  own  defense  and  the  deiense  of  the 
free  world.  We  have  signed  similar  agreements 
with  many  countries  without  any  suggestion  that 
those  countries  necessarily  become  allies  of  the 
United  States  or  subservient  to  the  United  States. 

Effect  of  Turkey-Pakistan  Initiative 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  a  real  step 
forward  has  been  made  toward  insuring  lasting 
peace  and  security  for  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia,  through  an  indigenous  movement  toward 
cooperation  between  the  nations  of  the  area,  with 
the  assistance,  as  desired,  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  We  should  most  certainly  be  encour- 
aged by  the  initiative  which  has  been  taken  by 
Turkey  and  Pakistan.  This  initiative  is  only  a 
beginning,  but  it  may  produce  far-reaching  re- 
sults. It  is  significant  that  the  two  countries  have 
indicated  that  accession  to  the  agreement  which 
they  propose  to  negotiate  will  be  open  to  other 
like-minded  nations.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  see  other  states 
of  the  area  join  in  this  cooperative  relationship, 
in  their  own  good  time  and  when  and  if  they 
themselves  become  convinced  that  it  is  in  their 
interest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  what  we  are 
witnessing  today  may  eventually  result  in  a  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  whole  Middle  East. 

Disunity  produces  weakness.  Unity  contributes 
to  strength.  If  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  can 
find  it  within  themselves  to  move  forward  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause  of  peace  and  security, 
I  think  that  their  new  unity  and  strength  may 
well  overcome  many  of  the  basic  causes  of  in- 
stability and  dissension.  With  some  outside  help 
and  encouragement,  they  can  realize  great  prog- 
ress toward  viable  economies.  They  can  look  for- 
ward to  social  advancements.  They  will  have  the 
means  to  protect  effectively  their  individual 
security. 

Above  all,  they  will  be  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
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Hungarian  Plane  Case  in  International  Court  of  Justice 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  111  dated  March  5 

As  announced  at  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  Tlie  Hague  on  Marcli  3,  1954,  the  U.S. 
Government  filed  with  that  Court  applications  in- 
stituting proceedings  against  the  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian Governments  on  account  of  their  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  four  American  airmen  who 
came  down  on  Hungarian  soil  in  a  U.S.  C-47  mili- 
tary aircraft  November  19,  1951. 

As  annexes  to  the  applications  there  were  trans- 
mitted copies  of  the  formal  diplomatic  notes  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  Governments 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  March  17,  1953,^  and 
the  replies  received  from  the  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian Governments.  The  applications,  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  informed,  have  been  duly 
transmitted  by  the  registrar  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  the  respondent  Governments 
and  are  being  transmitted  to  all  governments  en- 
titled to  appear  before  the  Court  as  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  Court. 

In  filing  its  applications  with  the  International 
Coui't  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Government  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  and 
Hungarian  Goveriiments  had  not  submitted  to  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  had  not  responded  to  the  U.S. 
Government's  invitation,  contained  in  its  notes  of 
March  17, 1953,  either  to  enter  into  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Government  submitting  these 
cases  to  the  Court  or  to  file  with  that  Court  dec- 
larations accepting  the  Court's  jurisdiction  for 
tliis  dispute.  Instead,  in  a  note  of  June  19,  1953, 
rei)lying  to  this  Government's  note  of  March  17, 
1953,  the  Soviet  Government,  without  being  re- 
sponsive to  the  charges  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, stated : 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  tlie  proposal  of  the 
United  States  Government  concerning  the  submission  of 
this  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Court  to  be  without  foundation  since  there  exists  no  sub- 
ject for  such  consideration  and  equally  since  there  exists 
no  basis  for  bringing  any  claims  whatsoever  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 


'  For  a  summary  of  these  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  6, 
1953,   p.  496. 


In  a  note  of  November  2,  1953,  the  Hungarian 
Government,  referring  to  this  Govermnent's  note 
of  March  17,  1953,  stated : 

.  .  .  the  Hungarian  Government  considers  the  case 
of  the  four  American  flyers  as  closed. 

The  Hungarian  Government  made  no  effort  to 
respond  to  the  detailed  charges  of  the  U.S.  note. 

While  customarily,  in  the  past,  cases  have  been 
brought  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  special  written  agreements  between  the 
disputing  governments  or  on  the  basis  of  prior 
declarations  by  both  governments  accepting  the 
Court's  jurisdiction,  the  Court's  I'ules  and  the 
Court's  jurisprudence  permit  a  complaining  gov- 
ernment to  file  an  application  unilaterally  upon 
the  premise  that  the  defendant  government  will 
tacitly  or  by  its  own  unilateral  declaration  agree 
to  a  hearing  of  the  dispute  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  This  method  was  left  open 
for  cases  where  the  defendant  government  might 
have  been  unwilling  to  join  in  any  preliminary 
agreement  with  the  complaining  government  or 
to  file  a  formal  declaration  accepting  jurisdiction 
in  advance  of  the  dispute  itself  being  brought 
before  the  Court  by  the  complaining  government 
but  where  it  was  nevertheless  willing  to  appear 
and  defend  a  proceeding  instituted  against  it. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  exhausted  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  in  seeking  satisfaction  in  these 
cases.  The  U.S.  Government  is  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  the  human  rights,  and  international 
rules  of  conduct  with  respect  to  overflying  air- 
planes, involved  in  this  case,  are  subjects  which 
have  assumed  importance  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  case  is  one  particularly  suited  to  the 
institution  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
both  as  to  an  authoritative  determination  of  the 
facts  and  as  to  a  formulation  of  the  rules  of  law 
which  civilized  governments  should  observe  in 
these  fields. 

In  determining  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  this  way,  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  moved  by  the  desira- 
bility of  promoting  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  of  international  law  and  order. 
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TEXT  OF  APPLICATION 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  application  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hagus,  Netherlands.,  hy  the  De- 
partmenfs  Legal  Adviser: 

February  16,  1954 

Sir: 

1.  This  is  a  ■written  application,  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica instituting  proceedings  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics 
on  account  of  certain  actions  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  the  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic.  A  separate  writ- 
ten application  is  being  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  simulta- 
neously herewith  instituting  proceedings  against 
the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public on  account  of  the  same  matter.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  requests 
that  so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  and  proper 
to  do  so  the  two  applications  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  be  considered  and  dealt  with  together. 

The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  grounds  on  which  the  claim 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  based  are  set  forth  in  two  notes,  one  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Government  on  March  17, 
1953  and  one  delivered  to  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  day ;  the  note  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  was  incorporated  by  reference  in  the 
note  to  the  Soviet  Government,  the  note  to  the 
Soviet  Govermnent  was  incorporated  by  reference 
in  the  note  to  the  Hungarian  Government,  and 
each  of  the  two  Governments  received  from  the 
United  States  Government  a  copy  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
other  Government.  Copies  of  both  notes  are  at- 
tached to  this  application  as  an  annex. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that 
the  present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  char- 
acter specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  including  subdivisions  (a)  through 
(d).  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annex,  the  legal 
dispute  of  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Soviet  Government  involves  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed  at  Paris  February  10, 
1947,  to  which  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment are  parties ;  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com- 
merce and  Consular  Rights,  signed  at  Washington 
June  24,  1925,  which  was  in  effect  during  the 
period  relevant  to  this  dispute  and  to  which  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Hungarian 
Government  are  parties;  numerous  questions  of 
international  law,  as  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  each 
of  the  annexed  notes;  numerous  issues  of  fact 
which  if  established  would  constitute  breaches  of 
international  obligations  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
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ernment;  and  questions  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  Hungarian  Government  for 
these  breaches. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  filing  this 
application  with  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  case.  The 
Hungarian  Government  appeai-s  not  to  have  filed 
any  declaration  with  the  Court  thus  far,  and  al- 
though it  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Note  annexed  hereto 
it  has  not  made  any  responsive  reply  to  the  in- 
vitation. The  Hungarian  Government,  however, 
is  qualified  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  tliis  matter  and  may  upon  notification 
of  this  application  by  the  Registrar,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  Court,  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enable  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  both 
parties  to  the,  dispute  to  be  confirmed. 

Thus  the  United  States  Government  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations and  on  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Statute. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  briefly  that  the  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  in  concert 
with  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  No- 
vember 19,  1951,  wilfully  and  unlawfully  caused 
to  be  seized  a  United  States  Air  Force  C^7  type 
aircraft  together  with  its  crew  of  four  American 
nationals  and  its  contents,  driven  over  Hungary 
by  winds  unknown  to  the  crew;  that  thereafter 
both  Governments  engaged  in  unlawful  actions 
against  the  crew  and  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  incident,  constituting  both 
serious  violations  of  existing  treaties  as  well  as 
manifest  denials  of  justice  and  other  international 
wrongs.  For  these  breaches  of  international  ob- 
ligation the  United  States  has  demanded  and 
demands  monetary  and  other  reparation  from  the 
Hungarian  Govermnent.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  sought  to  justify  some  of  its  conduct  by  Ar- 
ticle 22  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  a  contention  which  the  United 
States  Government  denies. 

As  the  United  States  Government,  in  further 
pleadings  herein,  will  more  fully  set  forth,  the 
United  States  Government  proposes  that  the  is- 
sues of  law  and  fact  in  this  dispute  be  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Court  in  accordance  with  its  Stat- 
ute and  Rules;  that  the  Court  decide  that  the 
accused  Governments  are  jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  damage  caused ; 
that  the  Court  award  damages  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  Government  against  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  sum  of  $637,894.11,  with  inter- 
est, as  demanded  in  the  annexed  notes;  that  the 
Court  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  other 
reparation  and  redress,  which  the  Court  may  deem 
fit  and  proper ;  and  that  the  Court  make  the  neces- 
sary orders  and  awards,  including  an  award  of 
costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 
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4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
its  agent  for  the  puriJose  of  this  application  and 
all  proceedings  thereon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herman  Phleger 

The  Legal  Adviser 

of  the 

Depa/rtvi&nt  of  State 


Review  of  the  U.N.  Charter 

Statement  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  not  to  give 
ifinal  conclusions.  The  Executive  Branch  wants 
to  await  the  advice  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  the  American  citizenry.  We  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  other  nations.  Of  course, 
it  is  fundamental  that  no  charter  amendments  can 
come  into  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  identified  for  you  some  of 
tlie  principal  questions  that  he  felt  your  commit- 
tee and  the  American  people  should  be  looking 
into  so  that  our  final  policies  can  be  the  product 
of  thoughtful  and  realistic  study .^ 

Today  your  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the 
J, issues  that  seem  particularly  important  in  the 
i'light  of  my  service  as  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Before  doing  this,  let  the  Administration's 
steadfast  support  of  active  U.S.  participation  in 
tlie  United  Nations  be  repeated.  My  own  convic- 
tion, based  on  first-hand  experience,  is  that  our 
participation  is  clearly  required  by  our  national  in- 
terests, both  short-term  and  long-range,  and  that 
tlie  review  conference  should  not  be  allowed  to 
jeopardize  the  good  we  have  already  worked  so 
hard  to  build  up.  President  Eisenhower  recently 
s;iid  of  the  United  Nations  that  "it  still  represents 
man's  best  organized  hope  to  substitute  the  confer- 
ence table  for  the  battlefield,"  and  he  character- 
ized it  as  "sheer  necessity."  ^ 


Misuse  of  Veto 

I.  Let  me  begin  by  commending  to  your  study 
tlie  recommendations  the  Senate  made  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  Vandenberg  resolution  of  1948,''  and 
■\\  liich  represent  the  policy  of  tliis  Administration. 


'  Made  before  the  Charter  Review  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  (Committee  on  Mar.  3  (press 
release  104 ) . 

"  BuixETiN  of  Feb.  1,  1954,  p.  170. 

=■  Ihid.,  Oft.  5,  1953,  p.  457. 

-  Ihid.,  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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This  is  the  proposal  that  the  Charter  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  veto:  {a)  on  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  (&)  on  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Of  course  when  we  think  about  it  we  see  that 
our  interests  and  our  security  require  that  we  re- 
tain the  final  say  on  anything  involving  the  use  of 
American  forces.  This  means  the  right  to  use 
the  veto. 

a.  But  on  the  matter  of  membership,  14  de- 
serving nations  have  been  blocked  from  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  because  of  Soviet  Russia's 
abuse  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council. 
These  are  Austria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eire^  Fin- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Laos,  Libya,  Nepal,  Portugal,  and  Viet-Nam. 

You  would  be  well  advised  therefore  to  take  a 
new  look  at  article  4  on  membership  qualifications, 
in  conjunction  with  article  27  on  the  veto,  in  seeing 
what  this  country  might  propose  to  change  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

b.  Neither  should  one  nation  possess  the  right 
to  veto  pacific  settlements  of  disputes.  Some- 
times these  settlements  have  been  laboriously 
arrived  at  by  nations  working  in  good  faith  and 
then  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  one  trouble- 
maker. A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  last  case  handled 
by  the  Security  Council  for  instance — the  dispute 
between  Syria  and  Israel — a  veto  on  a  proposed 
course  of  settlement  favored  by  a  majority  of 
members  was  the  Soviet  Union's  only  contribution.^ 

Organizational  Structure  of  U.N.  System 

II.  The  second  question  which  is  deserving  of 
thought  is  the  overall  organizational  structure  of 
tlie  United  Nations  system,  by  which  I  mean  the 
United  Nations  proper  plus  the  various  specialized 
agencies  such  as  Who,  Ilo,  Icao,  Fag,  Unesco, 
and  so  forth.  These  specialized  agencies  are  en- 
tirely outside  of  my  jurisdiction  and  I  have  no 
responsibility  for  their  operation.  And  of  course 
the  review  conference  we  are  talking  about  in- 
volves only  the  United  Nations  Charter.  But 
under  articles  17,  57,  58,  59,  62,  63,  64,  66,  70,  91, 
and  96,  there  is  a  definite  although  limited  rela- 
tionship. The  United  Nations  arranges  for  cre- 
ation of  specialized  agencies ;  it  gets  reports  from 
them ;  it  does  work  for  them ;  they  sit  without  vote 
in  United  Nations  meetings;  and,  most  important, 
the  specialized  agencies  come  into  a  contractual 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  itself.  The 
United  Nations  is  supposed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  coordination  of  their  policies  and 
activities. 

Now  a  certain  amount  of  formal  coordination 
does  exist.  For  example,  there  are  some  formal 
agreements  which  aim  at  creating  contacts  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  10  existing  agencies. 
The  United  Nations  does  consider  their  reports 
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each  year  and  generally  makes  recommendations 
to  one  or  more  of  them.  Their  budgets  are 
examined  each  year  by  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary Questions.  And  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary-General does  preside  over  a  committee  on 
administrative  coordination  consisting  of  the 
directoi's  of  the  agencies. 

But  speaking  frankly  and  realistically,  the 
specialized  agencies  are,  for  practical  purposes, 
independent.  This  has  been  the  source  of  many 
troubles.  In  past  years,  for  example,  the  public- 
ity coming  from  one  specialized  agency  had  a 
significant  and  understandably  irritating  effect  on 
a  sizeable  number  of  Americans,  with  reactions 
which  damaged  the  United  Nations  proper  and 
which  prejudiced  some  of  the  fine  work  actually 
being  done  by  the  specialized  agencies.  Screen- 
ing of  U.S.  employees  of  international  organiza- 
tions, to  give  another  example,  even  though  the 
agreement  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  obtained,  had  to  be  negotiated  separately 
with  each  agency — an  immensely  time-consuming 
procedure.  I  therefore  would  raise  with  you  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  present  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  adequate  for  the 
sort  of  coordination  we  want  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  system  of  coordination  should  be  improved, 
and,  if  so,  by  changes  in  the  Charter. 

U.N.  Support  by  Members 

Wliile  charter  review  is  important  and  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  make  the  United  Nations  more 
effective,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  last 
analysis  will  always  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
its  members  support  it  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
In  my  opinion,  no  amount  of  words  and  clever 
diplomatic  gestures  can  obscure  this  fact. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  in  Korea 
was  of  overwhelming  importance  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  us.  In  the  war  in  Korea,  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations,  other  than  the  United 
States,  contributed  the  equivalent  of  two  divisions 
which,  when  compared  with  the  enormous  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States,  does  not  seem  veiy 
much,  even  though  it  is  far  better  than  nothing  and 
even  though  it  saved  the  United  States  the  expense 
of  putting  up  two  more  divisions  of  our  own 
which,  incidentally,  repaid  us  our  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  many  times  over. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  United 
States  officials  at  that  time  had  not  required  states 
having  valuable  manpower  to  reimburse  us  in 
dollars  for  the  supplies  which  we  provided  them, 
we  might  well  have  had  perhaps  as  much  as  three 


divisions  more.  But  naturally,  nations  not  having 
mechanized  equipment,  not  having  shipping,  and 
not  having  dollars  were  unable  to  undertake  to 
supply  equipment,  shipping,  and  dollars  which 
they  did  not  possess.  This  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  foreign  troop  contribution. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Congress  rightly  pro- 
vided that  it  was  advantageous  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  Eussian  and  French  soldiers, 
for  example,  with  clothing  and  equipment  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  this  tended  to  save  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  to  hasten  the  vic- 
tory. It  is  a  mysterious  sort  of  logic  which  main- 
tains that  the  American  man  who  was  fighting  in 
Korea  was  not  entitled  to  as  much  help  as  his  older 
brother  was  in  World  War  II. 

I  can  assure  you  that  under  the  policy  of  this 
Administration  this  situation  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  President's  policy  is  that,  while  in  principle 
each  nation  involved  in  a  United  Nations  effort 
to  repel  an  aggression  should  equip  and  supply 
its  own  troops  to  the  extent  that  it  is  able,  the 
overriding  consideration  should  be  the  maximum 
contribution  of  effective  manpower.  When  any 
such  nation  is  willing  to  contribute  effective  man- 
power but  not  able  to  provide  for  logistic  support, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  furnish  to  such 
nation  military  equipment,  supplies,  and  services, 
without  requirement  of  payment  to  the  extent  that 
the  Department  of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Defense,  may  deter- 
mine such  nation  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay.  A  nation  capable  of  contributing  monesy 
beyond  the  support  of  any  forces  furnished  by  it 
should  of  course  be  encouraged  also  to  contribute 
toward  the  logistic  support  of  the  forces  of  other 
nations.  Except  when  the  manpower  furnished 
by  any  such  nation  is  additional  to  forces  already 
furnished  by  it,  the  contribution  should  be  in 
effective  military  units  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

To  conclude :  The  work  you  are  doing  here  can 
be  of  prime  importance  in  helping  the  American 
people  to  study  these  issues  intelligently  and 
soberly.  President  Eisenhower  has  said  that  this 
Government  is  "committed  irrevocably  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations."  In  his  historic 
address  last  April  16,  he  pledged  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  help  "make  of  the  United  Nations  an  in- 
stitution that  can  effectively  guard  the  peace  and 
security  of  all  peoples.'"*  With  these  two  state- 
ments as  our  text,  the  United  States  can  provide 
the  sort  of  enlightened  leadership  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  hopefully  seek. 

•  lUd.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  602. 
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Administration  of  Tanganyika 

Statement  iy  Mason  Sears 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  ^ 


U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  March  9 

Up  to  now  the  Council  has  been  dealing  with 
West  Africa,  where  pi'ogress  toward  self-govern- 
ment is  making  political  history.  Today  we  turn 
to  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa,  several  thousand 
miles  away. 

Here  we  find  very  diffei'ent  but  equally  chal- 
lenging circumstances  in  the  march  of  a  territory 
toward  self-determination.  Here  some  of  the 
mo.st  attractive  peoples  in  the  world  are  closing 
the  gap  which  has  separated  them  so  long  from 
life  in  other  continents. 

In  giving  our  views  on  this  territory  we  wish  to 
start  with  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles.  It 
was  made  in  Venezuela  last  week.  "The  United 
States,"  he  said,  "recognizes  that  .  .  .  free- 
dom and  independence  [are]  based  not  only  on 
political  and  moral  considerations  but  also  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being."  ^ 

These  words  are  made  to  order  for  present-day 
Tanganyika,  where  social  and  economic  progress 
are  the  cornerstones  of  political  advancement.  In 
this  territory  social  and  economic  development 
is  closely  tied  to  better  housing  and  better  pay  for 
its  growing  labor  population. 

It  also  happens  that  unusually  significant  de- 
velopments took  place  in  both  these  fields  within 
the  year.  In  the  field  of  housing  we  understand 
that  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  a  new  process  for  building 
low-cost,  hygienic  houses  was  successfully  de- 
veloped. These  houses,  which  are  made  of 
treated  clay  and  concrete,  are  said  to  rent  at  the 
extremely  low  rate  of  less  than  $1  per  month  per 
room.  Nearly  2,000  of  them  have  already  been 
erected. 

This  new  building  process  will  be  twice  welcome 
if  it  prevents  the  appearance  in  Tanganyika  of 
those  huge  industrial  shack  towns  which  are  breed- 
ing crime  and  racial  violence  in  other  parts  of 
iVfrica. 

In  the  field  of  economics  the  important  sisal 
ndustry  of  Tanganyika  has  started  a  pension 
lystem  for  its  African  workers.  This  offers  the 
orker  a  lifetime  job  and  permanent  settlement 
in  an  industrial  estate  with  a  garden  large  enough 
o  raise  the  basic  food  for  his  family.  In  return 
t  gives  industry  a  trained  workman  who  is  willing 
0  put  in  a  full  day's  work. 
Previously,  the  African  laborer  was  given  little 
r  no  incentive.  All  he  wanted  was  to  work  long 
mough  to  earn  his  small  hut  tax.  Then  he  went 
)ack  to  his  hut  in  the  bushes. 


This  shifting  back  and  forth  between  job  and 
bush  and  the  consequent  low  productivity  of  labor 
is  described  by  some  as  a  part  of  the  "rhythm  of 
Africa." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  fair 
description.  And  what  is  more,  we  understand 
that  the  sisal  industry  itself  is  beginning  to  regard 
the  low  productivity  of  Africans  as  just  a  natural 
result  of  the  mistake  of  management  in  failing  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  its  workers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  mentioned  only  housing 
and  wages.  We  might  have  mentioned  more,  but 
these  serve  our  purpose.  They  show  that  Tan- 
ganyika is  becoming  a  laboratory  for  successful 
experiments  which  are  greatly  benefiting  its 
nearly  8  million  people  and  even  those  beyond  its 
borders.  For  this,  the  British  administrators  de- 
serve great  credit. 
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Policy  for  Security  and  Peace 


hy  Secretary  Dulles^ 


Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
'aced  the  difficult  task  of  finding  policies  which 
vould  be  adequate  for  security  and  peace  and 
it  the  same  time  compatible  with  its  traditions. 
STever  before  has  a  great  nation  been  called  upon 
0  adjust  its  thinking  and  its  action  so  radically 
n  so  short  a  period. 

During  the  19th  century  the  maintenance  of 
)eace  and  order  depended  largely  on  Great  Brit- 
in,  with  its  Navy  and  the  system  of  naval  bases 
vhich  enabled  it  to  operate  with  mobility  and 
lexibility  throughout  the  world.  By  suitable 
ommercial,  investment,  and  monetary  policies, 
Jreat  Britain  and  other  nations  with  surplus  cap- 
tal  stimulated  economic  growth  in  underde- 
eloped  areas.  The  French  Revolution  had 
roused  men  to  respect  and  promote  human  rights 
nd  fundamental  freedoms.  The  United  States 
Iso  made  its  contribution.  Our  people  devoted 
heir  energies  largely  to  domestic  matters,  not 
lecause  they  lacked  concern  for  others  but  be- 
ieving  that  what  our  founders  called  "the  con- 
luct  and  example"  of  freedom  would  exert  a 
iberating  influence  everywhere.  In  fact,  it  did 
0.  The  "great  American  experiment"  was  a 
ource  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  men  everywhere, 
nd  especially  to  those  living  under  despotism. 
)ur  dynamic  example  of  freedom  drew  many  to 
ur  shores  and  inspired  others,  in  the  Old  World 
nd  the  New,  to  emulate  our  course. 

All  of  these  influences  contributed  to  giving 
be  world  relative  peace  and  security  for  the  100 
ears  between  the  ending  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
nd  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War.  Dur- 
tig  this  period  there  were  many  advances  in  the 
iractice  of  political  liberty,  and  generally 
hroughout  the  world  there  was  a  great  advance 
a  material  and  social  well-being. 

The  events  of  the  20th  century,  and  especially 

16  two  World  Wars  and  their  aftermaths,  have 

reated  an  entirely  new  situation.     In  large  meas- 

Ire  the  United  States  has  inherited  a  responsi- 

iiility  for  leadership  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 

'Article  prepared  for  publication  in  the  April  issue 
f  Foreign  Affairs  (press  release  139  dated  Mar.  16) . 
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shared  by  several  nations.  Today  there  rests 
ujDon  us,  to  a  unique  degree,  the  threefold  task  of 
providing  insurance  against  another  world  war; 
of  demonstrating  the  good  fruits  of  freedom 
which  undermine  the  rule  of  despots  by  contrast; 
and  of  providing  a  major  part  of  the  effort  re- 
quired for  the  healthy  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  inherited  secu- 
rity policies  that  had  much  worth.  Many  of 
these  policies  were  bipartisan  in  character.  They 
reflected  a  national  recognition  of  the  peril  facing 
the  civilized  world,  a  united  determination  to 
meet  it,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  role  of  leadership 
thrust  on  us  by  events.  We  had  helped  to  reestab- 
lish the  economies  of  other  countries  shattered 
by  the  war.  We  had  taken  a  major  part  in  re- 
sisting the  aggression  in  Korea.  In  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  threat  we  were  engaged  in  rebuilding  our 
military  strength  and  that  of  other  free  countries. 

These  and  like  measures  were  costly.  But  they 
were  necessary  to  our  security.  However,  they 
partook  much  of  an  emergency  character.  By 
1953  there  was  need  to  review  our  security  plan- 
ning and  to  adjust  our  continuing  military  effort  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  well-rounded,  per- 
manent policy. 

Under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  a  perfect  balance  between  military 
and  nonmilitary  efforts  and  to  choose  the  type 
of  military  effort  which  serves  us  best.  The  essen- 
tial is  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  imperative  need 
for  a  balance  which  holds  military  expenditures 
to  a  minimum  consistent  with  safety,  so  that  a 
maximum  of  liberty  may  operate  as  a  dynamic 
force  against  despotism.  That  is  the  goal  of  our 
policy. 

The  Nature  of  the  Threat 

The  threat  we  face  is  not  one  that  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  on  an  emergency  basis.  It  is 
a  threat  that  may  long  persist.  Our  policies  must 
be  adapted  to  this  basic  fact. 

The  Soviet  menace  does  not  reflect  the  ambitions 
of  a  single  ruler  and  cannot  be  measured  by  his 
life  expectancy.    There  is  no  evidence  that  basic 
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Soviet  policies  have  been  changed  with  the  passing 
of  Stalin.  Indeed,  the  Berlin  conference  of  last 
February  gave  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  Soviet  Communists  have  always  professed 
that  they  are  planning  for  what  they  call  "an 
entire  historical  era." 

The  assets  behind  this  threat  are  vast.  The 
Soviet  bloc  of  Communist-controlled  countries — 
a  new  form  of  imperialist  colonialism — represents 
a  vast  central  land  mass  with  a  population  of  800 
million.  About  10  million  men  are  regularly 
under  arms,  with  many  more  trained  millions  in 
reserve.  This  land  force  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion which  permits  of  striking  at  any  one  of  about 
20  countries  along  a  perimeter  of  some  20  thou- 
sand miles.  It  is  supplemented  by  increasing  air 
power,  equipped  with  atomic  weapons,  able  to 
strike  through  northern  Arctic  routes  which  bring 
our  industrial  areas  in  range  of  quick  attack. 

The  threat  is  not  merely  military.  The  Soviet 
rulers  dispose  throughout  the  world  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  international  communism.  It  operates 
with  trained  agitators  and  a  powerful  propaganda 
organization.  It  exploits  every  area  or  discontent, 
whether  it  be  political  discontent  against  "colonial- 
ism" or  social  discontent  against  economic  condi- 
tions. It  seeks  to  harass  the  existing  order  and 
pave  the  way  for  political  coups  which  will  install 
Communist-controlled  regimes. 

By  the  use  of  many  types  of  maneuvers  and 
threats,  military  and  political,  the  Soviet  rulers 
seek  gradually  to  divide  and  weaken  the  free  na- 
tions and  to  make  their  policies  appear  as  bank- 
rupt by  overextending  them  in  efforts  which,  as 
Lenin  put  it,  are  "beyond  their  strength."  Then, 
said  Lenin,  "our  victory  is  assured."  Then,  said 
Stalin,  will  be  the  "moment  for  the  decisive  blow." 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  policies  which  will 
counter  a  danger  so  centralized  and  so  vast,  so 
varied  and  so  sustained.  It  is  no  answer  to  sub- 
stitute the  glitter  of  steel  for  the  torch  of  freedom. 

An  answer  can  be  found  by  drawing  on  those 
basic  concepts  whicli  have  come  to  be  regularly 
practiced  within  our  civic  communities.  There 
we  have  almost  wholly  given  up  the  idea  of  relying 
primarily  on  house-by-house  defense.  Instead, 
primarily  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  combining 
of  two  concepts,  namely,  the  creation  of  power  on 
a  community  basis  and  the  use  of  that  power  so 
as  to  deter  aggression  by  making  it  costly  to  an 
aggressor.  The  free  nations  must  apply  these 
same  principles  in  the  international  sphere. 

Community  Defense 

The  cornerstone  of  security  for  the  free  nations 
must  be  a  collective  system  of  defense.  They 
clearly  cannot  achieve  security  separately.  No 
single  nation  can  develop  for  itself  defensive 
power  of  adequate  scope  and  flexibility.  In  seek- 
ing to  do  so,  each  would  become  a  garrison  state 
and  none  would  achieve  security. 
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This  is  true  of  the  United  States.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  allies,  we  would  not  even  be  in  a 
position  to  retaliate  massively  against  the  war  in- 
dustries of  an  attacking  nation.  That  requires 
international  facilities.  Without  them,  our  air 
striking  power  loses  much  of  its  deterrent  power. 
With  them,  strategic  air  power  becomes  what  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  called  the  "supreme  deterrent." 
He  credited  to  it  the  safety  of  Europe  during 
recent  years.  But  such  power,  while  now  a  domi- 
nant factor,  may  not  have  the  same  significance 
forever.  Furthermore,  massive  atomic  and  ther- 
monuclear retaliation  is  not  the  kind  of  power 
which  could  most  usefully  be  evoked  under  allC 
circumstances. 

Security  for  the  free  world  depends,  therefore,, 
upon  the  development  of  collective  security  andl' 
community  power  rather  than  upon  purely  na- 
tional potentials.     Each  nation  which  shares  thes 
security  should  contribute  in  accordance  with  its* 
capabilities  and  facilities.     The  Inter-Americani 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance   (Rio  Pact)   ofl 
1947  set  a  postwar  example  in  establishing  the« 
principle  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  wouldi 
be   considered   as   an   attack   against   all.     Thea 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    Its  members  have  gone  much  further  in 
organizing  joint  forces  and  facilities  as  a  part  of 
the  integrated  security  system.     Nato  provides 
essential  air  and  naval  bases,  to  which  its  various^ 
members  can  contribute — each   according  to  itS' 
means  and  capabilities.     It  provides  the  planes 
and  ships  and  weapons  which  can  use  these  bases. 
It  provides  so  many  points  from  which  an  aggres- 
sor could  be  harassed,  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  he  cannot  prudently  concentrate  his  forcesw 
for  offense  against  a  single  victim. 

'\^1iile  Nato  best  exemplifies  this  collective 
security  concept,  there  are  other  areas  where  the 
same  concept  is  evolving,  although  as  yet  in  a  more 
rudimentary  form.  An  example  is  the  Western 
Pacific,  where  the  United  States  has  a  series  of 
collective  security  treaties  which  now  embrace 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  Collective  arrangements  are  now  in 
the  making  in  the  Middle  East,  with  Turkey-Pak- 
istan as  the  nucleus.  These  developments  show 
the  growing  acceptance  of  the  collective  security 
concept  we  describe. 

The  United  Nations  is  striving  to  make  collec- 
tive security  effective  on  a  basis  broader  than 
regionalism.  The  central  principle  of  the  charter 
is  that  any  armed  attack  is  of  universal  concern 
and  calls  for  collective  measures  of  resistance. 
The  Soviet  Union,  by  its  veto  power,  has  made  it 
impractical,  as  yet,  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council  the  "armed  forces,  assistance,  i  j 
and  facilities"  contemplated  by  article  43  of  the'i, 
charter.  Wlien  aggression  occurred  in  Korea, 
however,  the  principle  of  collective  action  was  in- 
voked by  the  United  Nations  and  acted  on  by  more 
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than  a  majority  of  the  members,  including  16 
wliich  sent  armed  forces  to  Korea  to  repel  the 
aggression.  The  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  November 
1950,  grew  out  of  that  experience.  That  resolution 
will  enable  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  join 
in  carrying  out  similar  collective  measures  against 
any  future  aggression  without  being  blocked  by  a 
Soviet  veto. 

The  free  world  system  of  bases  is  an  integral 
part  of  its  collective  security.  At  the  recent  Four 
Power  Conference  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Molotov  re- 
peatedly attacked  these  bases  as  evidence  of  aggi'es- 
sive  purpose.  Actually  these  bases  on  the  terri- 
tory of  other  sovereign  countries  are  merely  a 
physical  expression  of  the  collective  security 
system.  They  were  constructed  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  host  nation  and  their  availability  de- 
ponds  upon  its  consent,  usually  as  a  legal  condition 
and  always  as  a  practical  one.  The  requisite 
consent  to  the  use  of  these  bases  would  never  be 
accorded  unless  it  was  clear  that  their  use  was  in 
response  to  open  aggression,  and  reasonably  re- 
lated to  its  scope  and  nature.  This  gives  assur- 
ance of  their  community  function. 

Thus  the  free  world  has  practical  means  for 
acliieving  collective  security  both  through  the 
United  Nations  and  the  various  regional  arrange- 
ments already  referred  to. 

The  Strategy  To  Deter  Aggression 

The  question  remains :  How  should  collective 
defense  be  organized  by  the  free  world  for  max- 
imum protection  at  minimum  cost?  The  heart 
of  the  problem  is  how  to  deter  attack.    This,  we 

;  believe,  requires  that  a  potential  aggressor  be  left 
in  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  certain  to  suffer 
damage  outweighing  any  possible  gains  from 
aggression. 

This  result  would  not  be  assured,  even  by  col- 
lective measures,  if  the  free  world  sought  to 
match  the  potential  Communist  forces,  man  for 
man  and  tank  for  tank,  at  every  point  where  they 
might  attack.  The  Soviet-Chinese  bloc  does  not 
hvck  manpower  and  spends  it  as  something  that 
is  cheap.  If  an  aggressor  knew  he  could  always 
prescribe  the  battle  conditions  that  suited  him  and 
engage  us  in  struggles  mainly  involving  man- 
power, aggression  might  be  encouraged.  He 
would  be  tempted  to  attack  in  places  and  by  means 

;where  his  manpower  superiority  was  decisive  and 
where  at  little  cost  he  could  impose  upon  us  great 
burdens.  If  the  free  world  adopted  that  strategy, 
it  could  bankrupt  itself  and  not  achieve  security 
over  a  sustained  period. 

The  free  world  must  devise  a  better  strategy 
for  its  defense,  based  on  its  own  special  assets. 
Its  assets  include,  especially,  air  and  naval  power 
and  atomic  weapons  which  are  now  available  in 
'a  wide  range,  suitable  not  only  for  strategic  bomb- 
ing but  also  for  extensive  tactical  use.    The  free 


world  must  make  imaginative  use  of  the  deterrent 
capabilities  of  these  new  weapons  and  mobilities 
and  exploit  the  full  potential  of  collective  se- 
curity. Properly  used,  they  can  produce  defen- 
sive power  able  to  retaliate  at  once  and  effectively 
against  any  aggression. 

To  deter  aggression,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  facilities  wnich  make  various 
responses  available.  In  many  cases,  any  open 
assault  by  Communist  forces  could  only  result 
in  starting  a  general  war.  But  the  free  world 
must  have  the  means  for  responding  effectively 
on  a  selective  basis  when  it  chooses.  It  must  not 
put  itself  in  the  position  where  the  only  response 
open  to  it  is  general  war.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  a  potential  aggressor  should  know  in  ad- 
vance that  he  can  and  will  be  made  to  suffer  for 
his  aggression  more  than  he  can  possibly  gain 
by  it.  This  calls  for  a  system  in  which  local  de- 
fensive strength  is  reinforced  by  more  mobile 
deterrent  power.  The  method  of  doing  so  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  various 
areas. 

Some  areas  are  so  vital  that  a  special  guard 
should  and  can  be  put  around  them.  Western 
Europe  is  such  an  area.  Its  industrial  plant 
represents  so  nearly  the  balance  of  industrial 
power  in  the  world  that  an  aggressor  might  feel 
that  it  was  a  good  gamble  to  seize  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  considerable  hurt  to  himself.  In  this  re- 
spect. Western  Europe  is  exceptional.  Fortu- 
nately, the  West  European  countries  have  both  a 
military  tradition  and  a  large  military  potential, 
so  that  through  a  European  Defense  Community, 
and  with  support  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  they  can  create  an  adequate  defense  of 
the  Continent. 

Most  areas  within  the  reach  of  an  aggressor 
offer  less  value  to  him  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer 
from  well-conceived  retaliatory  measures.  Even 
in  such  areas,  however,  local  defense  will  always 
be  important.  In  every  endangered  area  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  military  establishment  to 
maintain  order  against  subversion  and  to  resist 
other  forms  of  indirect  aggression  and  minor 
satellite  aggressions.  This  serves  the  indispensa- 
ble need  to  demonstrate  a  purpose  to  resist,  and 
to  compel  any  aggressor  to  expose  his  real  intent 
by  such  serious  fighting  as  will  brand  him  before 
ail  the  world  and  promptly  bring  collective  meas- 
ures into  operation.  Potential  aggressors  have 
little  respect  for  peoples  who  have  no  will  to  fight 
for  their  own  protection  or  to  make  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  make  that  fighting  significant.  Also, 
they  know  that  such  peoples  do  not  attract  allies 
to  fight  for  their  cause.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
local  defense  is  important.  But  in  such  areas  the 
main  reliance  must  be  on  the  power  of  the  free 
community  to  retaliate  with  great  force  by  mobile 
means  at  places  of  its  own  choice. 

A  would-be  aggressor  will  hesitate  to  commit 
aggression  if  he  knows  in  advance  that  he  thereby 
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not  only  exposes  those  particular  forces  which  he 
chooses  to  use  for  his  aggression,  but  also  deprives 
his  other  assets  of  "sanctuary"  status.  That  does 
not  mean  turning  every  local  war  into  a  world 
war.  It  does  not  mean  that,  if  there  is  a  Com- 
munist attack  somewhere  in  Asia,  atom  or  hydro- 
gen bombs  will  necessarily  be  dropped  on  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  China  or  Russia.  It  does 
mean  that  the  free  world  must  maintain  the  col- 
lective means  and  be  willing  to  use  them  in  the 
way  which  most  effectively  makes  aggression  too 
risky  and  expensive  to  be  tempting. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  system  is  inade- 
quate because  it  assures  an  invaded  country  only 
that  it  will  eventually  be  liberated  and  the  invader 
punished.  That  observation  misses  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  a  prospective  attacker  is  not 
likely  to  invade  if  he  believes  the  probable  hurt 
will  outbalance  the  probable  gain.  A  system 
which  compels  jDotential  aggressors  to  face  up  to 
that  fact  indispensably  supplements  a  local  defen- 
sive system. 

Practical  Applications 

We  can  already  begin  to  see  applications  of 
these  policies. 

In  Korea  the  forces  fighting  aggression  had 
been  so  closely  limited  that  they  were  forbidden 
even  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  "hot  pursuit"  in  re- 
lation to  enemy  planes  that  were  based  across  the 
Yalu.  The  airfields  from  which  attacks  were 
mounted  were  immune,  as  were  the  lines  and 
sources  of  their  supply.  The  fighting  there  was 
finally  stopped  last  July  on  terms  which  had  been 
proposed  many  months  before.  That  result  was 
achieved,  at  least  in  part,  because  the  aggressor, 
already  denied  territorial  gains,  was  faced  with 
the  possibility  that  the  fighting  might,  to  his  own 
great  peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  and 
methods  which  he  had  selected,  to  areas  and  meth- 
ods that  we  would  select.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  of  using  methods  of  our  choice  was 
ready  to  be  invoked,  and  it  helped  to  stop  the  war 
which  the  enemy  had  begun  and  had  pursued  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  a  limited  war,  at  places 
and  by  means  of  its  choosing. 

The  16  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
fought  in  Korea  have  invoked  the  same  principle. 
They  have  given  public  notice  that  if  the  Com- 
munists were  to  violate  the  armistice  and  renew 
the  aggression,  the  response  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to 
Korea.2  Today,  if  aggression  were  resumed,  the 
United  Nations  Command  would  certainly  feel 
free  to  inflict  heavy  damage  upon  the  aggressor 
beyond  the  immediate  area  which  he  chose  for  his 
aggression.  That  need  not  mean  indulging  in 
atomic  warfare  throughout  Asia.  It  should  not 
be  stated  in  advance  precisely  what  would  be  the 


scope  of  military  action  if  new  aggression  oc- 
curred. That  is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  aggressor 
had  best  remain  ignorant.  But  he  can  know  and 
does  know,  in  the  light  of  present  policies,  that  the 
choice  in  this  respect  is  ours  and  not  his. 

In  relation  to  Indochina,  the  United  States  has 
publicly  stated  that  if  there  were  open  Red  Chinese 
Army  aggression  there,  that  would  have  "grave 
consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indo- 
china." ^ 

On  December  26,  1953,  President  Eisenhower 
made  an  important  statement  which  clearly  re- 
flected our  present  policy  as  applied  to  Asia.^  He 
announced  a  progressive  reduction  of  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Korea.  However,  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  Far  East  will  now  feature  "highly 
mobile  naval,  air,  and  amphibious  units";  and 
he  added  that  in  this  way,  despite  some  with- 
drawal of  land  forces,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  capacity  to  oppose  aggression  "with  even 
greater  effect  than  lieretofore."  In  the  same 
month  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its  intent  to 
maintain  in  Okinawa  the  rights  made  available 
to  us  by  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  This  location 
is  needed  to  insure  striking  power  to  implement 
the  collective  security  concept. 

In  Europe,  our  intentions  are  primarily  ex- 
pressed by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Following 
the  aggression  in  Korea  of  June  1950,  the  treaty 
members  proceeded  to  an  emergency  buildup  of 
military  strength  in  Western  Europe.  The 
strength  built  between  1950  and  1953  has  served 
well  the  cause  of  peace.  But  by  1953,  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  go  on  at  the  original  pace. 

At  the  April  1953  meeting  of  the  Nato  Council, 
the  United  States  put  forward  a  new  concept, 
now  known  as  that  of  the  "long  haul."  It  meant 
a  steady  development  of  defensive  strength  at  a 
rate  which  would  preserve  and  not  exhaust  the 
economic  strength  of  our  allies  and  ourselves. 
This  would  be  reinforced  by  the  availability  of 
new  weapons  of  vastly  increased  destructive 
power  and  by  the  striking  power  of  an  air  force 
based  on  internationally  agreed  positions.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  is  now  seeking  an  amendment 
of  the  present  law  to  permit  a  freer  exchange  of 
atomic  information  with  our  Nato  allies. 

When  we  went  back  to  the  Nato  Council  meet- 
ing of  last  December,  we  found  that  there  was 
general  acceptance  of  the  "long  haul"  concept. 
The  result  is  that  most  of  our  Nato  allies  are 
now  able  to  achieve  budgetary  and  economic 
stability,  without  large  dependence  on  our  eco- 
nomic aid. 

The  growing  free-world  defensive  system,  sup- 
ported by  community  facilities  and  coupled  with 
adequate  policies  for  their  use,  reflects  the  near- 
est approach  that  the  world  has  yet  made  to  a 
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means  to  achieve  effective  defense  at  minimum 

cost. 

The  Current  Military  Program 

One  of  the  basic  tasks  of  the  new  administra- 
tion has  been  to  review  oin'  military  program  in 
tlie  light  of  the  foregoing  policies. 

In  the  years  1945-53,  our  military  programs 
went  through  wide  fluctuations  which  hindered 
orderly  and  efficient  administration.  During  the 
first  part  of  this  period,  the  policy  was  to  reduce 
the  military  estaolishment  drastically.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  policy  was  to 
increase  the  military  establishment  rapidly. 
During  both  the  decrease  and  the  increase  the 
militai-y  budget  reflected  the  so-called  "balance  of 
forces"  concept.  In  practical  terms,  this  meant 
splitting  the  available  funds  into  three  roughly 
equal  slices  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration  took  office, 
our  national  security  programs,  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  costing  over  $50  billion  a  year,  and 
were  planned  at  about  $55  billion  for  the  next  year. 
Budgetary  deficits  were  of  the  order  of  $10  billion, 
despite,  taxes  comparable  to  wartime  taxes.  In- 
flation was  depreciating  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.     Our  allies  were  similarly  burdened. 

The  American  people  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  they  are  prepared  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  really  necessary  to  insure  our  national  safety. 
They  would  no  doubt  support  military  expenses 
at  the  levels  which  their  government  told  them 
were  required  for  security,  even  at  the  cost  of 
budget  deficits,  resultant  inflationary  pressures, 
and  tax  levels  which  would  impair  incentives. 
But  the  patriotic  will  to  sacrifice  is  not  something 
to  be  drawn  upon  needlessly.  Government  has 
the  high  duty  to  seek  resourcefully  and  inven- 
tively the  ways  which  will  provide  security  with- 
out sacrificing  economic  and  social  welfare.  The 
security  policies  we  here  describe  make  possible 
more  selective  and  more  efficient  programs  in 
terms  of  the  composition  of  forces  and  of  pro- 
curement. 

The  new  administration  has  sought  to  read- 
just, in  an  orderly  way,  the  progi-am  for  the  mili- 
tary forces.  Before  this  could  be  done,  it  was 
necessary  to  clarify  the  extent  of  our  reliance  on 
collective  security;  to  define  more  clearly  our 
basic  strategy  both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East ; 
to  reassert  our  freedom  of  action  in  repelling 
future  aggression;  to  assess  the  impact  of  newer 
types  of  weapons;  and  to  relate  the  composition 
and  size  of  our  ready  and  potential  forces  to  all 
these  factors. 

Inevitably  this  has  taken  time.  It  has  required 
a  series  of  difficult  basic  decisions  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  with  supporting  decisions  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 


and  the  Treasury  Department.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  exchange  views  with  congressional  leaders 
and  our  principal  allies  and  to  inform  world 
opinion  so  that  neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies 
abroad  would  misinterpret  what  we  were  doing. 
By  now,  however,  the  new  course  is  charted  and  is 
guiding  our  military  planning.  As  a  result,  it  is 
now  possible  to  get,  and  share,  more  basic  security 
at  less  cost.  That  is  reflected  in  the  budget  which 
the  President  has  submitted  for  the  1955  fiscal 
year.  In  this  budget,  national  security  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1955  will  amount  to  $45  bil- 
lion as  compared  with  $50  billion  for  1953  and 
$49  billion  for  1954. 

Initially  this  reshaping  of  the  military  program 
was  misconstrued  in  various  respects.  Some  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  intended  to  rely 
wholly  on  large-scale  strategic  bombing  as  the 
sole  means  to  deter  and  counter  aggression.  "Wliat 
has  already  been  said  should  dispose  of  this 
erroneous  idea.  The  potential  of  massive  attack 
will  always  be  kept  in  a  state  of  instant  readiness, 
and  our  program  will  retain  a  wide  variety  in  the 
means  and  scope  for  responding  to  aggression. 
Others  interpreted  the  program  as  a  move  away 
from  collective  security.  The  exact  opposite  is 
the  case,  as  has  been  shown.  Our  policies  are 
based  squarely  on  a  collective  security  system  and 
depend  for  their  success  on  its  continuing  vitality. 
Still  others  feared  that  we  intended  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  abroad  in  the  interest  of  mobility. 
Now  that  the  fighting  is  ended  in  Korea,  our  forces 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  reduced  in  numbers,  as 
has  previously  been  announced,  but  the  kind  of 
force  that  remains  will  have  great  striking  power. 
Moreover,  the  program  does  not  mean  that  we 
intend  to  pull  our  forces  out  of  Europe.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  continental  nations 
themselves  provide  a  harmonious  nucleus  of  inte- 
grated defense.  If  they  do  so,  the  United  States 
would  expect  to  maintain  substantial  forces  of  its 
own  in  Europe,  both  in  support  of  the  forward 
strategy   of   defense   and   for  political   reasons. 

Another  consequence  of  our  new  policies  is  that 
it  has  become  practicable  to  reduce  our  economic 
aid  to  our  allies.  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram will  go  on  and  economic  aid  is  not  wholly 
excluded.  There  are  still  some  places  near  the 
Soviet  orbit  where  the  national  governments  can- 
not maintain  adequate  armed  forces  without  help 
from  us.  That  is  notably  so  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  We  have  contributed  largely  un- 
grudgingly, and  I  hope  constructively,  to  end 
aggression  and  advance  freedom  in  Indochina. 
The  stakes  there  are  so  high  that  it  would  be  cul- 
pable not  to  contribute  to  the  forces  struggling 
to  resist  Communist  oppression. 

But  broadly  speaking,  economic  aid  in  the  form 
of  grants  is  on  its  way  out  as  a  major  element  of 
our  foreign  policy.  This  is  highly  desirable  from 
many  standpoints.  It  helps  to  make  our  own 
budget  more  manageable  and  it  promotes  more 
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self-respecting  international  relationships.  That 
is  what  our  allies  want.  Trade,  broader  markets, 
and  a  flow  of  investment  are  far  more  healthy  than 
intergovernmental  grants-in-aid.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  we  do  actually  develop  these  mu- 
tually advantageous  substitutes  for  "aid."  To  do 
so  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  overall  policies  already  described. 

In  the  ways  outlined,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  gather  strength  for  the  long-term  defense 
of  freedom. 

Our  National  Purpose 

We  do  not,  of  course,  claim  to  have  found  some 
magic  formula  that  insures  against  all  forms  of 
Communist  successes.  Despotism  is  entrenched  as 
never  before.  It  remains  aggressive,  particularly 
in  Asia.  In  Europe,  its  purposes  remain  expan- 
sive, as  shown  by  Mr.  Molotov's  plans  at  the  Ber- 
lin conference  for  Germany,  Austria,  and  all  Eu- 
rope. However,  time  and  fundamentals  will 
work  for  us,  if  only  we  will  let  them. 

The  dictators  face  an  impossible  task  when  they 
set  themselves  to  suppress,  over  a  vast  area  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  opportunities  which  flow  from 
freedom.  AVe  can  be  sure  tliat  there  is  going  on, 
even  within  the  Soviet  Empire,  a  silent  test  of 
strength  between  the  powerful  rulers  and  the 
multitudes  of  human  beings.  Each  individual 
seems  by  himself  to  be  helpless  in  this  struggle. 
But  their  aspirations  in  the  aggi'egate  make  up  a 
mighty  force.  There  are  some  signs  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  are,  in  tenns  of  domestic  policy, 
bending  to  some  of  the  human  desires  of  their  peo- 
ple. There  are  promises  of  more  food,  more 
household  goods,  more  economic  freedom.  This 
does  not  prove  that  the  dictators  have  themselves 
been  converted.  It  is  rather  that  they  may  be 
dimly  perceiving  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
power  indefinitely  to  suppress  the  human  spirit. 

That  is  a  truth  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
as  we  determine  our  own  policies.  Our  national 
purpose  is  not  merely  to  survive  in  a  world  fraught 
with  appalling  danger.  We  want  to  end  this  era 
of  danger.  We  shall  not  achieve  that  result 
merely  by  developing  a  vast  military  establish- 
ment. That  serves  indispensably  to  defend  us 
and  to  deter  attack.  But  the  sword  of  Damocles 
remains  suspended.  The  way  to  end  the  peril 
peacefully  is  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  pro- 
duces not  merely  guns,  but  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, and  material  richness  that  all  men  want. 

Such  are  the  guiding  principles  we  invoke.  We 
have  confidence  that  if  our  Nation  perseveres  in 
applying  them,  freedom  will  again  win  the  upper 
hand  in  its  age-long  struggle  with  despotism,  and 
that  the  danger  of  war  will  steadily  recede. 


Foreign  Policy  and 
National  Security 

Stateme.nt  by  Secretary  Dulles'^ 

I  am  glad  to  discuss  with  you  the  present  state 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  its  relation  to  our  mili- 
tary programs. 

The  central  goal  of  our  policy  is  peace  with 
freedom  and  security.  The  menace  of  Soviet  bloc 
despotism,  which  now  holds  in  its  grip  one-third 
of  the  world's  peoples,  presents  the  most  serious 
danger  that  has  ever  confronted  us.  The  main 
aspects  of  this  threat  are  apparent. 

1.  The  Soviet  rulers  seem  to  feel  secure  only  in 
a  world  of  conformity  dominated  by  them. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  they  are  driven  by  lust  for  power. 
But  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  believe,  they  are 
driven  by  fear  of  freedom.  To  them,  freedom  is  a 
threat  to  be  stamped  out  wherever  it  approaches 
their  world. 

2.  The  Soviet  bloc  possesses  what  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  formidable  military  establishment 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Its  great  strength  is 
manpower,  but  also  it  is  strong  in  terms  of  planes, 
submarines,  and  atomic  capabilities.  This  vast 
empire  dominates  the  central  Eurasian  land  mass 
extending  from  the  River  Elbe  in  Germany  to  the 
Pacific.  From  within  an  orbit  of  20,000  miles,  it 
could  strike  by  land  at  any  one  of  approximately 
20  states  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
and  by  air  it  could  strike  the  North  American 
Continent. 

3.  Nor  is  the  threat  only  military.  It  also  com- 
mands a  political  apparatus  which  operates  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  seeking  to  capitalize 
upon  all  of  the  discontents  and  unsatisfied  ambi- 
tions which  inevitably  exist  in  greater  or  less 
degree  throughout  the  free  world. 

4.  The  threat  is  virtually  unlimited  so  far  as 
time  is  concerned.  Soviet  communism  operates 
not  in  terms  of  an  individual  lifetime  so  that  the 
threat  will  end  with  someone's  death.  It  operates 
in  terms  of  what  Lenin  and  Stalin  called  "an 
entire  historical  era." 

n 

To  meet  that  military  threat  requires  on  our 
side  a  strategy  which  is  both  well-conceived  and 
well-implemented.  This  military  defense  must  be 
within  the  capacity  of  the  free  world  to  sustain 
it  for  an  indefinite  time  without  such  impairment 
of  its  economic  and  social  fabric  as  would  expose 
it  to  piecemeal  seizure  from  within  by  the  po- 
litical apparatus  of  communism. 

This  calls  for  thinking  and  planning  which  is 
imaginative;  which  takes  maximum  possible  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  special  resources  of  the  free  na- 
tions; and  which  is  steadily  developed  and 
adapted  to  changing  conditions.  The  funda- 
mental aim  of  our  national  security  policies  is  to 
deter  aggression  and  thereby  avert  a  new  war. 
The  essentials  of  this  problem  may  be  briefly  siun- 
marized  as  follows : 

1.  The  free  nations  can  achieve  security  only 
by  a  collective  system  of  defense.  No  single  na- 
tion can  develop  alone  adequate  power  to  deter 
Soviet  bloc  aggression  against  its  vital  interests. 
By  providing  joint  facilities  and  by  combining 
their  resources,  the  free  nations  can  achieve  a 
total  strength  and  a  flexibility  which  can  surpass 
that  of  any  potential  enemy  and  can  do  so  at 
bearable  cost. 

This  collective  security  concept  is  the  most 
highly  developed  in  Nato.  But  it  also  em- 
bodied in  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947  and,  in  more 
limited  form,  in  various  security  arrangements 
in  the  Far  East.  The  Turkey-Pakistan  agree- 
ment marks  the  beginning  of  applying  the  col- 
lective security  concept  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  Nations  is  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
as  shown  by  its  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution. 

2.  In  organizing  their  collective  defense,  the 
free  nations  should  not  attempt  to  match  the 
Soviet  bloc  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun.  The 
best  way  to  deter  aggression  is  to  make  the  ag- 
gressor know  in  advance  that  he  will  suffer  dam- 
age outweighing  what  he  can  hope  to  gain.  Thus 
an  aggressor  must  not  be  able  to  count  upon  a 
sanctuary  status  for  those  resources  which  he  does 
not  use  in  committing  aggression. 

3.  To  apply  this  deterrent  principle  the  free 
world  must  maintain  and  be  prepared  to  use  effec- 
tive means  to  make  aggression  too  costly  to  be 
tempting. 

It  must  have  the  mobility  and  flexibility  to 
bring  collective  power  to  bear  against  an  enemy 
on  a  selective  or  massive  basis  as  conditions  may 
require.  For  this  purpose  its  arsenal  must  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  air,  sea,  and  land  power 
based  on  both  conventional  and  atomic  weapons. 
These  new  weapons  can  be  used  not  only  for  stra- 
tegic purposes  but  also  for  tactical  purposes.  The 
greatest  deterrent  to  war  is  the  ability  of  the  free 
world  to  respond  by  means  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular area  or  circumstances.  There  should  be  a 
capability  for  massive  retaliation  without  delay. 
I  point  out  that  the  possession  of  that  capacity 
does  not  impose  the  necessity  of  using  it  in  every 
instance  of  attack.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  turn 
every  local  war  into  a  general  war. 

4.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  present 
danger  and  the  need  for  flexibility  of  means  to 
deter  that  danger  make  it  vital  to  the  United 
States,  as  never  before,  that  it  have  firm  allies.  A 
firm  alliance  depends  not  merely  upon  documents, 
although  these  may  be  important.  There  must 
also  be  trust,  understanding,  and  good  will  as  be- 


tween the  free  nations.  This  implies  not  merely 
military  commitments,  but  good  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations  as  well.  It  is  not  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  be  concerned  with 
the  economic  health  of  other  nations  which  help 
to  support  the  basic  strategy  I  describe.  Neither 
is  their  good  will  a  matter  to  which  we  can  be 
indifferent.  All  of  this  means  that  foreign  policy 
has  assumed,  as  never  before,  a  vital  importance 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  haul  the  United  States  has  a  pro- 
found interest  in  insuring  that  its  allies  and  the 
uncommitted  areas  of  the  free  world  are  able  to 
maintain  viable  economic  and  political  systems. 
That  is  why  our  foreign  economic  policy  means  so 
much  to  our  own  security. 


Secretary  Dulles  Offers 
Atomic  Energy  Proposal 

Press  release  148  dated  March  19 

Secretary  Dulles  met  today  with  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Zarubin  for  a  continuation  of  the  talks 
which  have  been  under  way  since  January  on  the 
subject  of  the  atomic-energy  proposals  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  8, 1953.^ 

Prior  to  the  Berlin  conference  the  Secretary  had 
discussed  procedural  matters  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington. 
This  subject  was  further  pursued  in  two  private 
talks  in  Berlin  between  the  Secretary  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 

In  these  talks  at  Berlin  it  was  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  Government  for  its  part  would  shortly  trans- 
mit to  the  Soviet  Government  in  writing  a  con- 
crete plan  to  further  the  peaceful  development 
and  use  of  atomic  energy.  This  proposal  has  now 
been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  friendly  governments  concerned. 
A  copy  of  the  proposal  was  handed  today  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  transmitted  to 
the  U.S.  Government  certain  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  subject  of  atomic  matters. 
These  proposals  are  under  study. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Japan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Sadao  Iguchi,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  March  16.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  137. 


'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  847. 
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Reported  Atomic  Injuries 
To  Be  Investigated 

Press  release  144  dated  March  17 

The  U.S.  Government  is  concerned  over  reports 
that  several  Japanese  fishermen  have  suffered  in- 
jury in  the  course  of  atomic  tests  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  U.S.  Government  is  conducting  an 
investigation,  in  cooperation  with  Japanese  au- 
thorities, of  all  the  facts  in  this  case  in  order  to 
determine  how  this  regrettable  accident  occurred 
despite  precautions  taken,  including  warnings 
given  over  a  wide  area. 


The  Declaration  of  Caracas  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 

News  Conference  Statement  ly  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  138  dated  March  16 

I  returned  last  Sunday  from  Caracas  after  2 
weeks  of  attendance  at  the  Tenth  Inter- American 
Conference.  The  Conference  is  still  in  session. 
It  has  many  important  matters  to  deal  with,  par- 
ticularly in  the  social  and  economic  field.  Al- 
ready, however,  the  Conference  has  made  history 
by  adopting  with  only  one  negative  vote  a  declara- 
tion that,  if  the  international  communism  move- 
ment came  to  dominate  or  control  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  State,  that  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political 
independence  of  all  the  American  States  and 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  America.^ 

Tliat  declaration  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
time,  Czarist  Russia  was  aggressive.  Czar  Alex- 
ander had  made  a  claim  to  sovereignty  along  the 
West  Coast  of  this  Continent  and  had  organized 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  which  was  plotting  to 
impose  the  despotic  political  system  of  Russia  and 
its  allies  upon  the  American  Republics,  which  had 
just  won  their  freedom  from  Spain. 

In  1823,  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  made  his  famous  declaration.  It  con- 
tained two  major  points.  The  first  related  to  the 
colonial  system  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
and  declared  that  any  extension  of  their  colonial 
system  in  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  The  second  part  of  the  dec- 
laration referred  to  the  extension  to  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  political  system  of  despotism  then 
represented  by  Czarist  Russia  and  the  Holy  Al- 
liance. President  Monroe  declared  that  "it  is  im- 
possible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 


1^ 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  22,  1954,  p.  420. 
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political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent  ^  jj 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness.    It 
is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  |  H 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indif- 
ference." 

The  first  part  of  President  Monroe's  declaration 
against  extending  the  European  colonial  system 
in  this  hemisphere  has  long  since  been  accepted     % 
and  made  an  all-American  policy  by  concerted 
action  of  the  American  States.     However,  the     f^ 
same  could  not  be  said  of  President  Monroe's     i 
declaration  against  the  extension  to  this  hemi-     ' 
sphere  of  a  European  despotic  system.  Alt  seemed^ 
to  me,  as  I  planned  for  the  Caracas  conference,*! 
that  the  threat  which  stems  from  international  Pfl 
communism  is  a  repetition  in  this  century  of  pre-  ji<-] 
cisely  the  kind  of  danger  against  which  President '  .? 
Monroe  had  made  his  famous  declaration   130'    k 
years  ago.     It  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
that,  just  as  part  of  the  Monroe  declaration  had 
long  since  been  turned  from  a  unilateral  declara-     1 
tion  into  a  multilateral  declaration  of  the  Ameri-    tt 
can  States,  so  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the   •■\\ 
American  States  to  unite  to  declare  the  danger  to 
them  all  which  would  come  if  international  com- 
munism seized  control  of  the  political  institutions  t^ 
of  any  American  State.  4, 

That  matter  was  debated  at  Caracas  for  2  weeks  JL 
and  a  declaration  in  the  sense  proposed  by  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1, 
with  2  abstentions. 

I  believe  that  this  action,  if  it  is  properly  backed    ( 
up,  can  have  a  profound  effect  in  preserving  this 
hemisphere  from  the  evils  and  woes  that  would 
befall  it  if  any  one  of  our  American  States  became    i 
a  Soviet  Communist  puppet.     That  would  be  a 
disaster  of  incalculable  proportions.     It  would 
disrupt  the  growing  unity  of  the  American  States 
which  is  now  reflected  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Americas  and  by  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal   ^. 
Assistance.  I 

It  was  time  that  we  should  have  acted  as  we  did 
because  international  communism  is  making  great 
efforts  to  extend  its  political  control  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  declaration  adopted  at  Caracas,  and 
particularly  the  sentiments  which  were  expressed 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  show  an  aware- 
ness of  the  danger  and  a  resolution  to  meet  it. 

It  is  significant  of  the  vitality  of  our  American 
system  that  no  one  of  tlie  American  Republics, 
even  the  most  powerful,  wanted  to  deal  single-   | 
handedly  with  the  danger,  but  that  it  was  brought   | 
to   the   Inter-American   Conference    table   as   a 
matter  of  common  concern.     Furthennore,  the 
declaration,  as  adopted,  contained  in  substance  - 
the  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  expressed  in 
his  great  peace  address  of  April  16,  1958,  that  the 
declaration  "is  designed  to  protect  and  not  to  im- 
pair the  inalienable  right  of  each  American  State 
freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  and 
economic  system  and  to  live  its  own  social  and 
cultural  life." 

Department  of  State   Bulletin 


U.S.-IVIexicaii  Agreement 
on  Farm  Labor 

Press  release  129  dated  March  10 

JOINT  STATEMENT 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  made 
on  March  10  hy  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Mexican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations: 

Today  at  8 :  00  p.  m.,  e.  s.  t.  in  Mexico  City,  an 
exchanffe  of  notes  took  place  between  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy which  the  two  Governments  consider  as  an 
agreement  between  them.  This  agreement  renews 
from  this  date  and  until  December  31,  1955,  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended 
on  May  19, 1952,  and  as  now  modified  by  the  terms 
of  the  joint  interpretations  and  amendments  in 
the  notes  under  reference. 

In  view  of  this  agreement,  the  two  govern- 
ments wish  to  express  their  mutual  satisfaction  at 
having  reached  an  amicable  understanding,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  problem  of  temporary  emigra- 
:ion  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a 
nutually  satisfactory  bilateral  agreement. 


tUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

The  notes  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
ig|:iid  Mexican  Governments  in  Mexico  City  on 
!arch  10  renewed  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
if  1951  until  December  31, 1955.  They  also  clari- 
ied  the  agreement  and  brought  about  certain 
hanges  which  were  mutually  deemed  necessary  to 
mprove  the  operation  of  the  agreement  and  to 
educe  the  flow  of  illegal  workers  into  the  United 
)tates.  Principal  provisions  of  the  new  under- 
tanding  are  as  follows : 

i  1.  Wages  paid  to  Mexican  workers  in  the  United 
itates  under  the  agreement  may  not  be  less  than 
lie  prevailing  wages  for  domestic  laborers  per- 
orming  the  same  activity  in  the  same  area  of 
mployment  as  determined  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
lexican  Government  to  protest  and  present  evi- 
ence  where  it  believes  the  wage  determination  to 
e  inaccurate. 

2.  The  contracting  of  workers  will  not  be  in- 
jrrupted  during  investigation  and  solution  of 
ifferences  which  might  arise  in  connection  with 
le  operation  of  the  program. 

3.  Subsistence  allowances  for  Mexican  workers 
re  to  be  established  at  rates  adequate  to  meet  the 


cost  in  the  area  of  employment  of  diets  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
siders necessary  for  persons  performing  arduous 
labor. 

4.  Off-the-job  insurance  at  the  workers'  expense 
is  provided  to  cover  workers  suffering  injuries, 
illnesses  or  death.  Standard  form  policies  will  be 
established  which  may  be  underwritten  by  any 
properly  licensed  insurance  company  offering 
competitive  rates.  The  Mexican  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  institute  a  plan  for  off-the-job 
insurance  to  be  managed  by  a  Mexican  Govern- 
ment authorized  organization. 

5.  Entire  counties  will  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  list  of  areas  which  are  unacceptable  for  the 
employment  of  Mexican  labor  because  of  discrimi- 
nation in  a  particular  community.  Individual 
employers  will  be  placed  on  ineligible  lists  only 
as  a  result  of  joint  determination  by  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

6.  Workers  who  do  not  complete  their  contracts 
will  receive  return  transportation  and  subsistence 
costs  from  the  employer  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  period  worked  compares  with  the  length 
of  the  contract.  Employers  may  postpone  from 
one  pay  day  to  the  immediately  following  pay  day 
a  total  of  three  days  earnings  of  a  worker. 

7.  A  new  migratory  station  for  the  recruitment 
of  workers  will  be  opened  at  Mexicali,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  stations  at  Monterrey  and  Chi- 
huahua are  to  be  reactivated.  The  other  migratory 
stations  provided  in  the  agreement  are  at  Durango, 
Irapuato,  and  Guadalajara.  A  U.  S.  reception 
center  at  Hidalgo  is  planned  to  replace  that  for- 
merly at  Harlingen,  Texas. 

8.  Workei-s  who  were  contracted  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period  from  January  16,  1954, 
to  February  8, 1954,  may,  if  they  desire,  be  covered 
at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts  by  new  con- 
tracts under  the  renewed  agreement. 

9.  A  Joint  Migratory  Labor  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  interested  Depart- 
ments of  the  two  Governments  has  been  estab- 
lished to  function  until  October  31,  1954.  This 
commission  will  observe  the  migi-ant  labor  move- 
ment between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
both  its  legal  and  illegal  aspects  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  two  Governments  for  possible 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  agreement 
and  for  methods  of  deterring  the  illegal  traffic. 
The  Commission  will  also  study  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  minimum  contracting  period  for 
Mexican  workers  from  six  to  four  weeks  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  within  thirty  days. 
The  Commission  will  also  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  other  problems  which  are 
referred  to  it  by  the  Governments. 

10.  New  negotiations  may  be  entered  into  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  in  order  that  the  Governments 
may  consider  applying  these  recommendations  to 
the  operation  of  the  program. 
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Mexican  Migrant  Labor 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  16 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  16  at  the  time  of 
his  signing  of  H.  J.  Res.  355  {Public  Law  309,  83d 
Congress')  : 

On  signing  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  dispel  any 
misconceptions  which  may  exist  regarding  its 
purpose.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  enable  this  Gov- 
ernment to  give  Mexican  migrant  labor  the 
protection  of  our  laws. 

Whenever  United  States  employment  is  at  such 
a  level  that  Mexican  workers  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  United  States  labor  force  and  when- 
ever they  can  be  spared  temporarily  from  Mexico, 
we  of  course  welcome  their  valuable  assistance  to 
our  farming  community  if  they  will  cross  the 
border  legally.  The  problem  of  adequate  control 
and  protection  of  Mexican  workers  in  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years  been  the  subject  of 
searching  analysis  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  working  both  inde- 
pendently and  together. 

The  two  Governments,  after  more  than  4  months 
of  careful  study  and  friendly  negotiation — con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  worthy 
of  two  sovereign  neighbors,  announced  on  March 
10  that  they  had  concluded  a  renewed  and  im- 
proved migrant  labor  agreement.  "V^Hiile  neither 
Government  assumes  that  this  agreement  will 
prove  to  be  the  final  answer  to  the  whole  complex 
problem,  it  provides  necessary  means  for  moving 
forward  to  more  complete  solutions. 

Unforeseeable  future  developments  may  some 
day  lead  the  two  Governments  to  determine  that 
formal  agreement  on  this  subject  is  no  longer  de- 
sirable but  that  appropriate  action  by  each  within 
its  own  jurisdiction  is  still  essential.  Authority 
has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  Mexican  farm  workers  under 
whatever  conditions  he  alone  may  establish,  but, 
because  of  the  wording  of  applicable  legislation, 
there  has  not  been  adequate  authority  for  United 
States  governmental  measures  for  protection  and 
placement  of  the  workers  at  any  time  there  should 
not  be  an  agreement  with  Mexico.  The  present 
law  is  precautionary  in  that  it  removes  this  dis- 
ability and  enables  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  per- 
form these  functions  of  protecting  and  placing 
migrant  workers  which  are  so  important  to  both 
United  States  and  Mexican  interests,  at  any  time 
these  services  may  be  required. 


Bolivia  To  Receive 
Additional  Wlieat 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  16  that 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  15  had  modified 
his  statement  of  October  6,  1953,'  concerning  sur- 
plus commodities  for  Bolivia.  In  view  of  Bolivia's 
urgent  relief  requirements,  he  decided  to  increase 
the  total  of  wheat  to  be  made  available  out  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  from  $5 
million  to  $8  million. 

According  to  the  Wliite  House  announcement, 
the  equivalent  of  45,000  tons  of  wheat  has  been 
going  to  Bolivia  at  the  rate  of  approximately  7,000 
tons  a  month.  Final  delivery  of  the  original  allo- 
cation is  tentatively  scheduled  for  mid- June.  The 
additional  wheat  is  intended  to  cover  minimum 
requirements  during  the  following  few  months. 


Ecuador-Peru  Boundary  Incident 

Press  release  141  dated  March  16 

"With  a  view  toward  conciliation  of  the  boundary 
incident  which  occurred  on  January  24,  identical 
telegra?ns  as  folloivs  were  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
erntnents  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  on  March  15  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  United  States,  meeting 
in  Bio  de  Janeiro  as  guarantors  of  the  Protocol  of 
Peace,  Friendship,  and  Boundaries  signed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1942: 

Committee  of  representatives  of  guarantors  of 
protocol  of  January  23,  1942,  meeting  today  Kio 
and  studying  formula  for  honorable  solution 
frontier  incident  of  last  January  in  Putumayo 
River  zone,  requests  collaboration  of  Government 
of  that  country  (Peru-Ecuador)  in  making  an 
effort,  during  deliberations,  to  diminish  state  of 
tension  which  unfortunately  exists  between  the 
two  neighboring  and  friendly  countries  and  to 
impede  any  manifestation  which  might  aggravate 
it.  Highest  regards.  Signed  Vasco  Leitao  de 
CuNHA,  Acting  Minister  Foreign  Affairs,  Brazil, 
Chairman;  Gen.  Abnaldo  Caerasco,  Ambassador, 
Chile;  Minister-Plenipotentiary  Dr.  Kuzerto  E. 
Zalazae,  Special  Representative,  Argentine  Re- 
public ;  Robert  P.  Terrill,  Charge  d^ Affaires,  ad 
interim,  of  U.S.A. 


i 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  518 ;  see  also  iUd.,  Nov.  2, 
1953,  p.  584. 
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Department  of  Stale  BuUeI'm 


Security  in  tiie  Department  of  State 


hy  Scott  McLeod 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Security  and  Consular  Affairs^ 


The  first  of  the  executive  agencies  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution  was  the  Department 
of  State.  It  came  into  being,  under  an  enactment 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  summer  of  1789.  This 
senior  of  all  Departments  and  agencies  is  thus  in- 
vested with  a  tradition  of  service  that  stems  from 
the  administration  of  President  Washington. 

Another  congressional  enactment  of  1789  made 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  custodian  of  the  Seal 
of  the  United  States.  The  eagle  on  the  seal  holds 
in  its  right  talon  an  olive  branch,  in  its  left  a  bun- 
dle of  13  arrows.  According  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Continental  Congress  enacted  in  1782,  the 
olive  branch  and  the  arrow  "denote  the  power  of 
peace  and  war." 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  Department 
of  State  have  in  its  official  keeping  this  inspiring 
national  seal.  Wliat  the  Department  of  State 
does,  or  fails  to  do,  in  its  contact  with  foreign 
governments  determines  to  an  enormous  extent 
whether  or  not  peace  shall  be  preserved.  The 
employees  of  your  Department  of  State  are  keenly 
aware  of  their  important  mission  and  their  historic 
traditions. 

It  is  the  Department's  mission,  through  diplo- 
matic methods,  to  preserve  peace.  To  be  an  officer 
of  such  a  Department,  charged  with  so  fateful  a 
mission,  fills  me  with  a  humble  sense  of  pride. 
But  the  Department  of  State  today  is  much  more 
than  a  magnificent  abstraction.  It  has  a  staff  of 
dedicated  men  and  women,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower  and  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  are  exhibit- 
ing a  team  spirit.  Each  of  its  members,  whatever 
his  or  her  duties,  contributes  an  important  part  to 
the  work  of  the  whole.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  Department  of  State  is  to  fulfill  its  high 
function. 

U.S.  Performance  at  Berlin 

This  spirit  of  dedication,  which  must  of  course 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  high  professional  com- 


'  Address  made  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Mar.  15  (press  release  135). 


petence,  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
team  Secretary  Dulles  selected  to  accompany  him 
to  the  recent  Berlin  conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. At  that  conference  there  was  an  American 
delegation  of  whom  the  Nation  can  be  proud. 
Ours  was  not  the  largest  delegation  there,  but  it 
showed  itself  second  to  none  in  performance. 

Without  doubt  the  Soviet  Union's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Molotov,  hoped  to  emerge  from  that 
conference  with  Western  Europe  and  most  of  the 
free  world  defenseless  against  the  might  of  Mos- 
cow. It  turned  out  otherwise.  For  the  first  time, 
an  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  part  because 
of  his  prolonged  international  experience,  in  part 
because  of  his  native  diplomatic  flair,  confounded 
the  Russians  with  their  own  words. 

The  Soviet  Union's  international  policies,  which 
some  thought  revealed  a  "New  Look  since  Stalin's 
death,  were  revealed  in  all  their  crude  reliance 
upon  force.  There  was,  however,  a  "New  Look" 
at  Berlin.    It  was  an  American  look. 

The  Western  alliance  showed  itself  at  Berlin 
to  be  strong,  cohesive,  firm  in  support  of  principle, 
against  the  wiles  of  Russia's  most  resourceful 
diplomat.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  came,  so  I  am  informed,  to  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  patience,  thoroughness, 
and  understanding  of  Mr.  Dulles'  diplomatic  ap- 
proach at  that  meeting.  It  was  so  stated  in  a 
London  dispatch  last  week  to  the  New  York 
Tijnes. 

I  have  brought  with  me  the  record  of  the  Berlin 
discussions,  which  the  Department  of  State  pub- 
lished last  week.2  This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
that  a  substantially  verbatim  record  of  a  major 
international  conference  has  been  made  available 
to  the  public  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  Berlin  conference  adjourned  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  This  record  was  published  on  March  11, 
just  3  weeks  after  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
parted. 

There  is  a  brief  passage  from  the  record  just 
published  that  I  would  like  to  read.    It  provides, 

^  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting:  Berlin  Discussions,  Jan- 
uary 25-Fehruary  18,  1954  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 5399). 
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I  think,  a  fine  illustration  of  the  bold  resource- 
fulness of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  dealings 
with  Mr.  Molotov.  What  I  am  about  to  read  is 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Dulles  made  at  the  session  of 
February  2,  in  response  to  Mr.  Molotov's  violent 
attack  on  the  Western  Powers.    It  is  as  follows :  ^ 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  really 
thinks  about  us.  Whatever  his  judgment  is,  he  must 
know  that  he  is  not  infallible.  He  has  sometimes  been 
wrong,  and  he  might  have  been  wrong  when  he  accused 
us  yesterday  of  being  the  enemies  of  peace. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  wrong  In  October  1939 
when  he  condemned  France  and  Britain  as  being  ag- 
gressors and  praised  Hitlerite  Germany  as  being  the 
peace-seeking  country.  I  have  in  my  hands  a  speech 
which  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  made  in 
Moscow  on  October  31,  19.39.  Already  the  war  was  on 
and,  in  Molotov's  words :  "It  needed  only  one  swift  blow 
to  Poland  first  by  the  German  Army  and  then  by  the  Red 
Army,  and  nothing  remained  of  this  ugly  offspring  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty."  In  that  speech,  Mr.  Molotov  boasted 
of  the  "rapprochement  and  the  estaliUshment  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany."  He  then 
said  that  "as  far  as  the  European  great  powers  are  con- 
cerned, Germany  is  in  the  position  of  a  state  which  is 
striving  for  the  earliest  termination  of  the  war  and  for 
peace,  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  but 
yesterday  were  declaiming  against  aggression,  are  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  war  and  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace."  "It  is,"  said  Mr.  Molotov,  "not  only 
sen.seless  but  criminal  to  wage  such  a  war — a  war  for  the 
'destruction  of  Hitlerism'  camouflaged  as  a  fight  for 
'democracy'." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Molotov  would  admit  that  he  then  made  a 
mistake — we  all  make  mistakes.  That  fact  should  lead 
us  not  to  be  so  confident  of  our  judgment  that  we  hurl 
across  the  table  accusations  of  criminal  intent. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked :  Has  the  State 
Department  changed  ?  Has  the  mess  been  cleaned 
up?  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  subject,  but  there  is  one  eminent  authority 
on  the  change — the  new  look  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  can  testify  on  that  subject.  His  name 
is  Molotov,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.K. 


Security  Problems  Involved 

As  we  gradually  get  into  a  position  where  we 
justify  public  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
State,  we  must  necessarily  consider  the  security 
problems  involved  in  this  highly  sensitive  opera- 
tion. The  security  situation  is  a  large  part  of  the 
administration  problem.  I  personally  feel  that 
there  are  probably  very  few,  if  any,  people  in  the 
Department  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sound 
security  practice.  However,  I  do  feel  there  may 
be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  just  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  the  security  field. 

There  are  a  great  many  aspects  to  security  as 
such.  The  State  Department  contributes  to  the 
national  security  in  the  field  of  consular  affairs 
when  the  Department  issues  visas  which  permit 
aliens  to  visit  America  and  passports  which  per- 
mit Americans  to  travel  abroad.  That  can  be  a 
very  important  aspect  of  security  because  we  know 

'  lUd.,  p.  79 ;  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1954,  p.  223. 
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from  the  past  that  the  American  passport  has  in 
some  instances  been  forged  or  used  fraudulently 
in  order  to  permit  unworthy  persons  to  enter 
the  country.  The  issuance  of  visas  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  security  since  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  immigrant  or  would-be  visitor  is  a 
person  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  insecurity 
of  a  nation. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  security,  particularly 
in  this  modern  day  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
close  cooperation  in  the  military  field  with  our 
Western  allies.  The  Department's  diplomatic 
representatives  must  constantly  backstop  our  mili- 
tary people,  as  agreements  are  negotiated  with 
other  nations.  Of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of 
security  cooperation  with  other  security  agencies 
both  in  our  own  government  and  in  the  govern- 
ments of  our  allies. 

I  mention  these  aspects  of  seciirity  because  they 
are  generally  forgotten  by  the  public  which  asso- 
ciates the  term  security  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment with  the  personnel  security  and  integrity 
practices  which  the  new  team  is  following  under 
the  Eisenhower  Executive  Order  10450.* 

In  addition  to  the  other  duties  I  have  outlined 
above,  our  Security  Office  in  the  State  Department 
handles  the  physical  security  of  the  Department 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  protection  of  classi- 
fied information  which  the  Department  possesses. 
This  involves  seeing  that  the  material  is  properly 
classified,  stored,  and  protected  and  that,  in  the 
buildings  in  which  the  information  is  housed, 
there  is  a  minimum  hazard  of  fire  and  enemy  pene- 
tration. 

This  involves  considerable  technical  knowledge 
and,  over  a  period  of  years,  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Insofar  as  physical  security 
is  concerned,  I  have  detected  no  background  which 
indicates  that  Congress  has  been  niggardly  in  the 
matter  of  appropriating  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Nevertheless  while  we  may  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  make  our  information  and  our  build- 
ings as  secure  as  possible  in  the  physical  sense, 
this  money  can  be  wasted  if  a  single  employee  of 
the  Department  proves  to  be  untrustworthy. 

I  would  like,  in  a  few  moments,  to  outline  the 
personnel  security  and  integrity  measures  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  Department  in  the  hopes  that  through  better 
understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  we 
can  secure  your  sympathetic  support  for  this 
program. 

Full  Field  Investigation 

We  approach  this  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
employee  or  for  which  the  applicant  is  being  con- 
sidered. We  have  approximately  11,000  citizen 
employees  in  the  State  Department.  The  security- 
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integrity  program  applies  only  to  these  citizens. 
^Ve  have  decided  that  all  of  our  employees  occupy 
sensitive  positions  since  we  have  been  unable  to 
isolate  eithei"  high  or  low  grade  position  to  a  point 
that  the  employee  is  not,  conceivably,  in  a  position 
to  obtain  or  handle  material  which  can  vitally 
affect  our  national  security.  The  order  provides 
that  persons  occupying  sensitive  positions  must 
have  a  full  field  investigation.  'Wliat  is  a  full 
field  investigation? 

The  first  thing  checked  in  a  full  field  investiga- 
tion is  other  government  agencies.  This  is  termed 
a  "record"  check  or  "name  check"  whereby  all 
other  sensitive  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
FBI,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  congres- 
sional committees.  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
G-2,  and  other  agencies  are  checked  to  determine 
if  they  have  anything  of  record  on  the  individual. 
If  it  is  learned  that  one  of  these  agencies  has 
derogatory  material,  it  is  reviewed,  and  if  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show  conclusively  the  indi- 
vidual would  not  be  the  type  for  Departmental 
employment  his  investigation  may  be  dropped  at 
that  time. 

Of  course  the  applicant's  place  of  birth  must 
be  verified  and,  if  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen,  this 
must  be  checked.  Inquiries  are  made  into  his 
background  and  the  general  reputation  of  his 
family.  A  review  is  made  of  his  scholastic  rec- 
ords, including  interviews  with  former  teachers 
and  other  qualified  persons.  His  employment 
experience  is  checked  and  former  employers  and 
coworkers  are  interviewed.  All  references  given 
by  the  applicant  are  contacted  and  they  often 
supply  leads  as  to  the  identity  of  other  persons 
who  know  the  applicant  well.  Persons  are  in- 
terviewed who  reside  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  applicant  has  lived.  If  the  individual  has 
been  in  the  service  these  records  are  examined. 
Credit  records  of  the  applicant  are  reviewed  as 
well  as  appropriate  police  agencies  to  determine 
if  he  has  a  local  criminal  record.  Finally  the 
applicant  himself  may  be  interviewed,  if  neces- 
sary, to  clarify  any  unaccounted  for  time  in  his 
life  which  does  not  show  up  readily  in  the  in- 
vestigation. In  a  number  of  instances  special 
inquiries  will  be  required,  as  for  instance  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  resided  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Now  the  next  question  is  what  constitutes  de- 
rogatory information.  Derogatory  information 
for  the  purposes  of  the  security  program  is  de- 
fined in  the  criteria  established  by  the  Executive 
order.  This  order,  in  addition  to  the  factors  re- 
lating to  subversive  activity  or  association,  in- 
cludes behavior  characteristics  which  reflect  on 
the  reliability  and  trustworthiness  of  an  individ- 
ual— the  misi-epresentation,  falsification,  or  omis- 
sion of  material  facts — criminal,  infamous,  or 
notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  perversion, 
drunkenness — drug  addiction  and  adjudication 
of  insanity — or  facts  which  furnish  reason  to  be- 


lieve an  employee  may  be  subjected  to  coercion, 
influence,  or  pressure  which  would  cause  him  to 
act  contrai-y  to  the  national  security  interest. 

Having  obtained  as  much  background  informa- 
tion as  is  available  through  investigative  means, 
we  then  assign  the  file  to  the  Evaluation  Unit  of 
the  Security  Office.  This  unit  very  carefully 
studies  the  information.  It  endeavors  to  project 
a  future  judgment  as  to  the  security  jjotential  of 
the  individual. 

You  will  observe  that  this  system  is  in  no  way 
analogous  to  our  court  system  since  we  are  not 
trying  to  prove  anyone  is  guilty  of  violating  a 
law.  That  is  the  business  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. If  our  investigation  discloses  the  possi- 
bility that  anyone  is  violating  a  law  or  that  an 
individual  poses  a  possible  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security,  we  must  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
Justice  Department  because  the  FBI  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  investigating  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
primary  responsibility  of  protecting  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  compile  evidence  for 
presentation  in  court  cases.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  collecting  information  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment  as  to  the  security  potential  of  the 
individual. 

Basic  Lines  of  Policy 

In  projecting  this  judgment  we  have  certain 
basic  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  President. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  no  American  can  assert 
a  right  to  Government  employment.  Government 
employment  is  a  privilege  and  a  high  honor ;  con- 
sequently, the  Govermnent  as  an  employer  can  and 
does  establish  standards  just  as  any  private  em- 
ployer may  do. 

The  second  broad  policy  statement  of  President 
Eisenhower  is  that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  Government  whose  clear  qualities  are 
loyalty,  security,  efficiency,  economy,  and  integ- 
rity. In  the  President's  view,  "only  a  combina- 
tion of  both  loyalty  and  reliability  promises  genu- 
ine security." 

The  third  general  policy  line  is  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Executive  order.  Our  evaluation 
must  affirm  that  the  individual's  employment  in 
the  Federal  Service  is  "clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  National  security,"  and  further 
that  reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  clear  consistency 
will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

This  evaluation  of  the  security  information, 
this  matter  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  future 
action,  is,  of  coui-se,  not  susceptible  to  present 
proof.  The  future  may  disclose  that  the  present 
judgment  was  unwarranted,  but  we  have  no  way 
of  foreseeing  this  circumstance.  We  do  have  the 
obligation  to  take  such  precaution  as  may  be  ex- 
pected of  reasonable  and  prudent  men  to  jjrotect 
the  Government  from  exposiire  to  danger. 
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Safeguards  to  Individual 

Now  the  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether 
this  system  is  fair  to  the  individual  or  not.  The 
system  has  many  safeguards.  In  my  judgment 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  objective  ap- 
proach of  those  individuals  employed  in  our 
Evaluations  Unit  who  make  the  primary  judg- 
ment in  each  case.  If  their  determination  is  ad- 
verse to  the  employee,  the  file  is  then  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  considerable  experience  both  in 
the  Department  and  in  the  Security  field.  He 
must  personally  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Evalu- 
ations Unit  before  the  file  is  forwarded  to  me.  I 
personally  review  the  evaluation  and  if  I  agree 
I  forward  it  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. If  he  in  turn  agi'ees  with  my  judgment, 
the  file  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  You 
will  observe  that  this  system  requires  a  minimum 
of  five  personal  evaluations  of  a  security  case  be- 
fore an  employee  is  actually  suspended  from  the 
Department.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  system  of 
five  separate  and  distinct  judgments  more  than 
safeguards  the  employee  against  capricious  or 
unreasonable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  public  interest  centers  on  the  employee 
cases.  The  Security  Office  has  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  final  determination  on  applicant 
cases  unless  the  applicant  is  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee. Following  the  five  affirmative  decisions 
that  the  employee's  continued  employment  is  not 
clearly  consistent  with  the  national  security,  the 
employee  is  suspended  and  furnished  a  written  let- 
ter of  charges.  This  letter  is  as  specific  as  secu- 
rity practices  will  permit.  Obviously,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  create  a  danger  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  advising  an  employee  of  the  individuals 
who  had  furnished  information  with  respect  to 
subversive  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  persons 
who  furnish  information  with  respect  to  behavior 
patterns  and  personal  habits  of  employees  should 
not  be  requested  to  identify  themselves  and  face 
those  they  accuse.  In  ^neral  terms,  such  is  the 
policy  we  pursue  in  the  Department. 

After  receiving  a  letter  of  charges,  the  employee 
may  file  an  answer  in  writing  for  such  supporting 
evidence  as  he  may  care  to  submit.  At  this  point 
another  judgment  is  made.  This  judgment  is  by 
the  Security  Counsel  for  the  Department  and  by 
me,  acting  either  jointly  or  severally.  If  we  make 
a  recommendation  for  dismissal,  our  judgment  is 
again  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  and,  if  he  agrees  with  us, 
then  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     If  it  is  deter- 


mined that  it  is  desirable  in  the  national  interest 
to  discharge  the  employee,  the  employee  is  so  noti- 
fied. He  then  has  recourse  to  a  hearing  before  a 
three-man  panel  of  Federal  employees  from  other 
agencies.  This  hearing  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
opinion  of  the  panel  is  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  an  advisory  opinion,  and  he  may  accept 
or  reject  it,  and  thus  finally  conclude  the  case. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  I  believe  that  per- 
sonnel integrity  and  security  are  important  prob- 
lems, particularly  when  the  free  world  is  faced 
with  the  enormous  conspiracy  known  as  Soviet 
communism.  This  conspiracy  is  a  new  danger  to 
our  liberties.  It  has  arisen  as  a  clear  and  present 
menace  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  something  which  our  society  has  not  encountered 
in  the  past.  America  has  successfully  contended 
with  dangers  to  its  freedoms  during  the  course  of 
its  history,  so  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  Amer- 
ica today  find  that  freedom  is  our  heritage.  We 
must  be  sure  that  freedom  is  our  legacy. 


Everest  Climber  Awarded 
Hubbard  Medal  Replica 

Press  release  136  dated  March  16 

The  American  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal,  George  V.  Allen,  on  March  16  presented 
to  Tenzing  Norkey,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  a  replica  of  the  Society's 
Hubbard  Medal  for  his  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Mt.  Everest.  The  presentation  was  made  in 
Darjeeling,  India,  Tenzing's  present  home. 

At  the  same  time.  Ambassador  Allen  handed 
Tenzing  a  check  from  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  the  amount  of  500  Indian  rupees  (ap- 
proximately $100)    as  an  honorarium. 

The  Society's  gold  Hubbard  Medal  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Eisenhower  on  February  11 
to  the  British  Everest  Expedition.  Brig.  Sir 
John  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Hillary,  who  with  Tenzing  made  the 
final  assault  to  the  pinnacle  of  Everest,  accepted 
the  medal  on  behalf  of  the  expedition.  They 
were  also  given  bronze  replicas  of  the  gold  medal 
on  that  occasion. 

The  inscription  on  the  Hubbard  Medal  reads: 
"Awarded  to  the  British  Everest  Expedition  for 
Extraordinary  Courage  and  Skill  and  Outstand- 
ing Service  to  Geography  in  the  Trimnphant  Con- 
quest of  Earth's  Highest  Mountain,  May  29, 
1953." 
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Western  Unity — Cornerstone  of  Free  World  Defense 


hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  ^ 


Joseph  Stalin  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
March  5  to  be  exact. 

His  death  set  the  world  to  dreaming.  Even 
the  most  pessimistic  felt  a  little  hopeful.  And 
why  not  ?  To  a  reasonable  man  Soviet  ideas  on 
world  domination  seem,  and  are,  preposterous. 
Moscow  should  have  every  reason  to  try  and  get 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  Malenkov 
seemed  to  talk  more  sensibly  than  his  predecessor. 

The  situation  held  out  hopes  that  many  in  Eu- 
rope especially  were  eager  to  reach  for.  Of  course, 
the  Soviets  did  nothing  but  it  was  possible  to 
believe  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  right 
moment  to  launch  a  conciliatory  move. 

The  Berlin  conference  shattered  these  modest 
hopes.  It  gave  the  free  world  a  firsthand  post- 
Stalin  picture  of  Soviet  intentions.  The  picture 
was  unchanged.  The  leopard,  Mr.  Molotov  made 
clear,  has  not  changed  its  spots.  No  matter  how 
dulcet  a  tune  it  sings,  its  api^etite  is  still  ravenous. 
We  now  have  reason  to  believe  that  return  to  group 
control,  instead  of  one  man  rule  in  the  Kremlin, 
has  not  changed  the  constant  basic  policy  line  and 
tliat  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  intend  to  yield  a  foot 
of  territory. 

Molotov  was  remarkably  open  in  his  efforts  to 
use  the  Conference  to  divide  the  Western  World. 
First  and  last  throughout  the  Conference,  he 
probed  to  find  weak  spots  in  our  unity.  He  made 
a  steady  and  persistent  effort  to  capitalize  on  pos- 
sible differences.  The  U.S.,  of  course,  was  his 
principal  target.  It  was  a  rather  backhanded 
compliment  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  appease 
us.  We  Mere  the  enemy.  He  tried  to  draw  both 
France  and  the  U.K.  into  a  Euroi^ean  bloc  that 
excluded  the  United  States. 

He  failed.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain 
stood  firm.  If  anything,  the  Conference  closed 
with  the  Western  Powers  more  firmly  united. 
The  Conference  ended,  as  Secretary  Dulles  has 
reported,  with  a  greater  degree  of  unity  among  the 


'Address  made  at  Town  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
Mar.  9  (press  release  123). 
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three  Western  Powers  than  had  existed  when  the 
Conference  began. 

This  is  of  capital  importance.  The  unity  of 
the  Atlantic  community  has  been,  and  remains,  a 
cornerstone  of  tlie  free  world's  struggle  to  defend 
its  freedom. 

"Wliy?  Well,  look  at  your  map.  Look  aci'oss 
the  Atlantic.  Here  are  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples from  which  we,  most  Americans,  sprang.  In 
blood  and  culture  our  ties  are  strong.  We  share 
the  same  views  on  human  liberties. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  we,  sometimes, 
do  not  always  get  along.  We  quarrel  as  do  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  We  are  more  critical  of  each 
other  than  we  Mould  be  of  strangers.  We  expect 
more  of  each  other. 

We  can  afford  to  disagree  because  our  basic 
loyalties  are  the  same.  In  the  face  of  common 
dangers  in  the  past  we  have  found  these  basic 
loyalties  stronger  than  our  passing  differences. 
Today  we  are  doing  the  same. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  real  issue.  It  is  not 
the  explanation  of  the  importance  the  Soviets 
place  upon  dividing  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  question  of  power — of  technical  skills, 
industrial  capacity,  and  resources. 

The  world's  second  greatest  pool  of  skilled  man- 
power is  in  Europe. 

Soviet  Manpower  Shortage 

A  great  weakness  of  the  Soviets  lies  in  their  lack 
of  skilled  manpower.  Years  of  training  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  day  when  they  can  match  the 
Atlantic  community,  man  for  man,  in  the  techni- 
cians demanded  by  an  industrial  economy.  That 
is  why  the  citadel  of  the  Ruhr  is  a  magnet  for 
them.  Even  though  Lenin  has  said  the  road  to 
Paris  is  via  Peking,  Molotov  put  it — as  goes  Ger- 
many so  goes  Europe. 

Production  in  the  Soviet  area  has  increased  but 
it  hasn't  increased  rapidly  enough  to  suit  them. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration (June  30, 1953)  illustrates  this  point 
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with  statistics  on  coal  and  steel,  the  sinews  of  any 
industrial  economy. 

Steel  production  in  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies  has  a  lead  of  more  than  three  to 
one  over  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com- 
munist China  which  produces  little.  In  coal  the 
edge  is  two  to  one. 

The  Soviets,  to  be  sure,  devote  a  major  part  of 
production  to  their  militai-y  programs.  But  that, 
too,  is  a  weakness.  It  is  a  weakness  recognized  by 
Malenkov  in  his  recent  promises  of  increased  con- 
sumer goods,  promises  upon  which  he  must  make 
good  if  he  is  to  still  mounting  unrest.  If  he 
doesn't — well,  that  presents  him  with  another 
problem.  Even  totalitarian  regimes  must  make 
some  concessions  to  the  people.  Communism  has 
promised  a  "workers'  paradise."  That  paradise 
is  long  overdue. 

The  Soviets  see  part  of  the  answer  in  Free 
Europe's  skilled  manpower  and  industrial  plant. 
To  add  these  to  their  own  strength  is  their  un- 
changing objective. 

The  raw  material  resources  of  Free  Europe  are 
another  attraction.  The  Soviets,  to  be  sure,  have 
resources  of  their  own.  Russia  today  is  practi- 
cally self-contained  in  the  raw  materials  of  in- 
dustry. Her  deficiencies  of  World  "War  II  have 
been  made  up  largely  from  satellite  countries. 
Lead  and  zinc  now  flow  into  Russian  plants  from 
Poland,  East  Germany,  and  the  Balkans.  The 
Balkans  supply  chrome,  molybdenum,  and  anti- 
mony. Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  can  be 
depended  upon  for  some  uranium.  Finland  ships 
nickel.  Manchuria  and  China  provide  tungsten, 
antimony,  tin.  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  and  copper. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  itself,  is  rich  in  a  number  of  min- 
erals. They  are,  however,  undeveloped.  Devel- 
opment will  take  time,  and  time,  again,  is  some- 
thing the  Communists  leaders  use  sparingly. 

The  resources  of  the  free  world,  however,  are 
developed.  They,  too,  are  finding  undeveloped 
deposits  but  they  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
develop  them — and  quickly. 

This  country,  for  example,  needs  manganese. 
We  have  very  little  of  our  own.  In  the  past  we 
supplied  our  needs  from  Russia.  "Wlien  that  ave- 
nue was  closed  to  us,  we  turned  to  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  where  there  are  vast  deposits  of  man- 
ganese. 

Free  World's  Raw  Materials 

The  resources  of  the  free  world  are  ample  to 
meet  its  needs.  But  it  is  our  combined  resources. 
No  one  country  alone  has  everything  it  needs. 

Of  a  list  of  32  materials  essential  to  industrial 
production,  the  United  States  is  deficient  perhaps 
in  18.  We  have  a  surplus  in  only  nine.  The 
British  Commonwealth,  however,  had  a  surplus  in 
24,  and  of  these  13  appear  on  our  list  of  18  deficien- 
cies.   Conversely,  several  of  the  Commonwealth's 


deficiencies,  seven  in  all,  were  on  our  list  of  sur- 
pluses.    Our  needs  and  lacks  balance  each  to- 
gether.    Together  we  have  what  we  want. 
As  one  of  our  authorities  has  so  aptly  said : 

If  each  [the  United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth] desires  to  maintain  its  political  security  and 
peacetime  industrial  development,  it  follows  that  they 
must  ever  be  closely  associated  in  foreign  policy,  inter- 
national trade  and  naval  strength  to  protect  sea  lanes. 

These  are  facts  with  which  we,  you  and  I,  have 
to  deal. 

The  British,  I  might  add,  are  devoting  $1  billion 
in  the  coming  year  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  Navy.  The  British  do  not  like  taxes  any 
more  than  do  you  or  I.  They  growl  as  much  as 
we  do.  But  they  are  paying  them  because  they 
know  they  dare  do  no  less  in  face  of  the  danger 
that  threatens. 

I  have  spoken  of  European  skilled  manpower 
and  resources.  There  is  another  angle  to  coopera- 
tion upon  which  I  would  like  to  touch. 

No  Monopoly  on  Brainpower 

We  Americans  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
brainpower.  And  in  the  crisis  with  which  we  are 
confronted  we  need  the  brains  as  well  as  the  skills 
of  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  us  when  we 
are  reminded  that  the  United  States  did  not,  sin- 
glehanded,  produce  the  A-bomb.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  brains 
of  many  men  from  many  nations. 

Einstein,  in  whose  brain  the  project  was  boni, 
is  Gennan  by  birth  and  education  although  now 
American  by  adoption.  There  was  Fermi,  an 
Italian ;  Chadwick,  an  Englishman;  Bohr,  a  Dane; 
Szilard,  a  Hungarian ;  and  scores  of  others.  Alex- 
ander Sachs,  another  naturalized  American,  first 
took  the  idea  to  Washington  at  the  request  of 
three  exiled  foreign  scientists,  Einstein,  Szilard, 
and  Wigner. 

The  United  States  provided  the  engineering 
skill,  as  well  as  scientific  ability,  that  put  the 
idea  into  operation.  From  first  to  last,  however, 
it  was  a  cooperative  venture. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  of  my  country's  role  in 
that  project.  And  I  am  no  less  proud  of  the 
fact  because  we  did  not  do  it  alone. 

President  Eisenhower  has  proposed  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  all  of  them,  make  a  co- 
operative eti'ort  to  put  this  marvel  of  our  age  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  suggestion  came  from  an 
American,  and  no  less  happy  because  many  people 
in  many  lands  would  benefit  thereby. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
community  is  far  more  than  just  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent. It  is  today  a  question  of  sur^nval.  In  our 
unity  lies  our  strength.  And  in  that  strength  lies 
all  mankind's  best  hope  for  the  future. 

The  unity  the  Western  Powers  displayed  in 
Berlin   came    about   by    careful    planning.     Mr. 
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Dulles  has  told  you  that  no  planning  could  have 
anticipated  all  the  moves  made  by  so  shrewd  an 
old  hand  as  Molotov.  The  unity  that  emerged 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  reaction  of  men 
who  shared  the  same  ideals,  men  dedicated  to  the 
same  concepts  of  human  liberty  and  national 
integrity. 

Mr.  JMolotov  struck  a  stone  wall  in  Berlin  when 
he  tried  to  "sell"  the  French  and  the  British  on 
capitulation  to  totalitarianism — the  Governments 
of  both,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  re- 
jected, without  hesitation,  the  Soviet  offer  of 
"peace"  on  Soviet  terms. 

About  the  Geneva  conference:  We  had  tried 
to  get  such  a  conference  at  Paiununjom.  The 
Korean  Armistice  recommended  it.  But  for  over 
6  months  the  Communists  refused. 

We  had  proposed,  in  agreement  with  President 
Rhee,  that  the  conference  be  held  in  Geneva.  That 
proposal  had  been  rejected. 

We  had  proposed,  also  in  agreement  with  Pres- 
ident Rliee,  that  the  conference  should  include 
Communist  China,  Soviet  Russia,  North  Korea, 
and,  on  the  United  Nations  side,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  16  United  Nations  member  nations 
who  had  fought  in  Korea. 

All  this  the  Communists  had  refused.  In  Ber- 
lin each  proposal  was  accepted.  The  Soviets,  to 
be  sure,  fought  each  item  and,  as  Mr.  Dulles  told 
us  so  dramatically  in  his  radio  address,^  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  until  just  60  minutes  before  the 
Berlin  conference  adjourned. 

The  Soviets  fought  for  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  as  a  great  "power."  This,  indeed, 
was  one  of  their  major  objectives  in  Berlin. 

They  capitulated  on  that  issue  only  when  they 
saw  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  West  to  yield. 

Mr.  Dulles,  in  his  opening  statement  on  January 
26,^  made  the  position  of  the  United  States  crystal 
clear.    He  said : 

.  .  .  I  would  like  to  state  here  plainly  and  unequivo- 
cally what  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  already  knows — 
the  United  States  will  not  agree  to  join  in  a  five-power 
conference  with  the  Chinese  Communist  aggressors  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  generally  with  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  refuses  not  because,  as  is  suggested, 
It  denies  that  the  regime  exists,  or  that  it  has  power. 
We  in  the  United  States  well  know  that  it  exists  and  has 
power,  because  its  aggressive  armies  joined  with  the 
North  Korean  aggressors  to  kill  and  wound  1.50,000  Amer- 
icans. .  .  .  We  do  not  refuse  to  deal  with  it  where 
occasion  requires.  ...  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
recognize  evil  as  a  fact.  It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil 
to  one's  breast  and  call  it  good. 

Mr.  Molotov,  in  Berlin,  used  a  promise  of  peace 
in  Indochina  as  bait  for  the  West.  That  he  failed 
is  to  the  credit  of  that  Nation  which  has,  indeed, 
suffered  cruelly  through  Communist  activities  in 
Indochina. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  to  use  French  hopes  for 
peace  in  Indochina  in  an  attempt  to  slow  down,  if 
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not  utterly  destroy,  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. 

As  the  United  States  sees  it,  Edc  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  security  of  Free  Europe,  and  in- 
cidentally, our  own.  President  Eisenhower  is 
deeply  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  long-term 
assurance  of  security  and  vitality  for  Europe,  and 
therefore  for  the  Western  AVorld  including  the 
United  States,  unless  there  is  unity  in  Europe 
which  will  inchide  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  words  of  our  able  Secretary  of  State : 

Until  the  goals  of  Edc  are  achieved,  Nato,  and  indeed 
future  peace,  are  in  jeopardy. 

We  have,  and  are,  urging  Edc  upon  our  Euro- 
pean friends,  but  they  are  independent  nations 
and  we  cannot  compel  them  to  act.  Our  concept 
of  unity  does  not  include  compulsion.  They  are 
not  satellites.  We  of  the  free  alliance  are  equals. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  we  make  our  own  decisions. 

AVe  must  understand  the  reasons  for  past 
French  hesitation  regarding  Edc.  Originally,  of 
course,  the  idea  was  French.  Her  leading  states- 
men are  still  in  favor  of  it.  The  French  people, 
however,  find  it  hard  to  forget  their  ancient  con- 
flicts with  Germany.  They  fear  a  re-armed  Ger- 
man State. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Edc  is  designed  to 
protect  them  against  just  that  danger.  But  to 
many  Frenclnnen  the  very  thought  of  a  German 
in  uniform  brings  memories  that  are  still  bitterly 
fresh — memories  not  of  one  war  but,  to  some, 
of  three. 

Understanding  that  is  not  too  difficult.  There 
are  places  in  the  Deep  South  in  our  own  country 
where  memories  much  older  than  those  of  the 
French  still  motivate  certain  reactions.  The  old 
story  of  the  man  who  grew  up  believing  "dam- 
3'ank"  was  one  word  isn't  funny  in  Georgia. 

The  Europeans  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  past  10  years  toward  unity.  There 
is  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, tlie  Council  of  Europe,  tlie  European 
Payments  Union  and,  of  course,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  all  now  functioning. 

The  Berlin  conference  has  probably  helped  Edc 
by  making  it  clear  that  Russia  is  not  genuinely 
prepared  to  offer  any  alternative  arrangement  to 
protect  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe. 

The  demonstration  at  Berlin  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  West  was  a  solid  achievement.  And  they 
are  standing  by  that  solidarity.  Eventually,  we 
can  hope,  they  will  see  that  the  Edc  is  more  than 
just  a  demonstration  of  solidarity,  but  solidarity 
in  fact. 

The  Berlin  conference  demonstrated  equally 
clearly  that  the  danger  from  Moscow  is  unabated. 
The  ultimate  Soviet  aim  is  still  the  destruction 
and  conquest  of  the  free  world.  This  aim  un- 
doubtedly will  prevail  until  the  Soviet  people 
can  freely  express  themselves;  until  the  Soviet 
totalitarian  structure  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
dictatorships  and  is  only  history. 


Morch  29,   1954 
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Our  Partnership  With  Spain 


hy  James  Clement  Dimn 
Ambassador  to  Spain  ^ 


First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  come  to  Bilbao,  "the  Pittsburgh 
of  Spain"  and  tlie  lieart  of  a  great  mining  and 
industrial  region,  to  meet  with  businessmen  who 
are  interested  in  the  mutual  problems  and  plans  of 
the  Spanish  and  American  Governments. 

The  impressive  economic  and  industrial  record 
of  your  outstanding  port  on  the  Nervion  is  well 
known,  as  is  the  importance  of  your  metal  and 
chemical  industries  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
provinces.  Also  well  known  are  the  stability  of 
Bilbao's  banking  institutions  and  the  seriousness, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  its  businessmen  and 
industrialists. 

Besides  being  the  backbone  of  the  Spanish  iron 
and  steel  industry  and  derivatory  products,  the 
Bilbao  zone  contains  a  blossoming  chemical  in- 
dustry with  vast  possibilities  for  expansion ;  and 
it  has  for  many  years  been  the  distribution  center 
for  innvnnerable  imported  products.  In  1!)53  a 
total  of  4,368  ships  of  many  nationalities  entered 
this  busy  port,  and  the  press  has  recently  reported 
that  more  than  a  million  tons  of  iron  was  sold  in 
Bilbao  last  year.  Ships  made  here  such  as  the 
Giiadalupe,  the  Covadonga^  the  Monte  Zlriasa, 
and  the  Monte  UdaJa  are  familiar  sights  in  many 
ports  of  the  Americas. 

You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  live  in  an  area  of 
active  and  prosperous  industry  surrounded  by  the 
rolling  green  hills  which  characterize  this  great 
northwest  area  of  Spain.  This  part  of  Spain  has 
long  been  known  to  my  country.  Many  of  your 
people  have  relatives  and  connections  in  the 
United  States.  American  ships  call  regularly  at 
your  port,  and  the  ties  between  us  are  close. 

All  of  you  know,  I  believe,  something  of  the 
broad  project  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  and  military  agreements 
signed  between  our  two  Governments  last  Septem- 
ber. There  are,  actually,  three  agreements.  One 
provides  for  the  construction  and  joint  use  of  cer- 


Translation  of  an  address  made  in  Spanish  before  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bilbao,  Spain,  on 
Feb.  24. 
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tain  military  facilities  in  Spain  by  the  United 
States.  Another  calls  for  American  economic 
assistance  to  strengthen  Spain's  economy.  The 
third  provides  for  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabil- 
ities of  the  Spanish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.^ 

Under  the  terms  of  our  recent  agreements, 
Spain  and  the  United  States  are  not  only  friends 
but  also  partners — partners  in  a  mutual  under- 
taking by  two  sovereign  nations  to  achieve  greater 
security  for  each  and  to  protect  and  preserve  their 
independence  from  outside  encroachment. 

At  the  same  time,  our  joint  efforts  are  not 
basically  anti  anything  but  are  constructive  and 
forward-looking.  The  United  States  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  long-term  economic  development  of 
Europe  and  greatly  desires  to  help  further  the 
well-being  of  its  peoples.  This  can  be  seen  from 
our  policy  of  extending  economic  aid  and  our 
further  effort  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
friendly  nations  by  our  program  of  offshore  pro- 
curement, for  which  Spain  is  now  eligible.  Under 
this  plan,  Spain  could  produce  certain  items 
needed  in  the  common  defense  with  fuiancial  sup- 
port from  the  United  States. 

Three  Groups  Administer  Agreements 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  three  distinct 
gi-oups  set  up  in  Madrid  to  help  organize  and 
carry  out  the  i^rovisions  of  the  accord  with  Spain. 
There  is  the  Maag  (or  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
vistory  Group)  headed  by  General  Kissner,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  concerned  with  military  aid 
to  the  Spanish  armed  forces.  There  is  the  Jusmg 
(or  Joint  United  States  Military  Group),  also 
headed  by  General  Kissner,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  the  bases  and  naval  facili- 
ties, as  provided  in  the  agreement.  And  there  is 
the  United  States  Operations  Mission  in  Spain, 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  con- 


'■  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  436. 
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cerning  economic  aid.  All  of  these  three  groups 
function  directly  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Ambassador.  Probably  the  phase  of 
the  Spanish  aid  progi'am  most  interesting  to  this 
active  industrial  center  is  the  economic  aspect. 
The  man  who  is  administering  this  vital  part  of 
our  program  is  Edward  L.  Williams,  here  with 
me  today.  Also  present  today  are  Homer  Bying- 
ton,  the  new  Counselor  of  the  Embassy,  and  Hor- 
ace Smith,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Operations 
Mission.  The  group  working  under  Mr.  Williams 
will  develop  the  economic  and  technical-assistance 
progi'am  in  cooperation  with  the  Interminis- 
terial  Coordinating  Commission  of  the  Spanish 
Government. 

You  all  have  had  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
yourselves  with  the  details  of  the  agi-eements  which 
were  signed  nearly  5  months  ago,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  timely  now  to  review  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  to  which  both  Governments  have  agreed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  which 
your  own  Government  has  stressed,  is  the  mutual- 
ity of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  assumed 
by  both  parties.  Each  side  receives  certain  defi- 
nite advantages  in  return  for  those  granted  the 
other.  The  full  recognition  of  this  concept  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  the  planning  stage  of 
this  joint  program,  which  is  now  virtually  fin- 
ished, and  will  serve  as  a  keystone  to  our  new  re- 
lationship as  we  enter  the  operating  phase. 

I  believe  that  we  can  both  be  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  With  respect  to  defense  sup- 
port for  Spain,  the  first  items  of  American  aid  ar- 
rived last  week,  consisting  of  military  equipment 
for  Spain's  three  armed  forces  and  including  tanks 
and  guns.  As  for  base  construction,  the  prime 
contractors  have  been  named  in  the  United  States 
and  their  first  representatives  have  already  ari-ived 
in  Spain  to  select  qualified  Spanish  companies 
which  will  collaborate  with  them  in  this  work  vital 
both  to  the  defense  of  Spain  and  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  the  American  com- 
panies will  maintain  relatively  few  technicians 
here  and  that  they  will  select  through  bidding 
Spanish  firms  to  do  much  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion. The  Spanish  companies  and  personnel  will 
participate  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  this 
building  program,  which  will  cover  quite  a  long 
period.  This  operation  will,  we  hope,  stimulate 
business  activity  and  provide  greater  employment 
throughout  Spain. 

It  is  appropriate  today  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  the  economic  agreement  which  we  should  all 
know.  For  example,  what  part  will  dollars  play 
in  this  progi'am  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  dollars  will  not  be  sent 
directly  to  Spain,  although  aid  for  the  first  year 
of  the  assistance  program  is  calculated  at  $85 
million  in  economic  aid  and  $lil  million  in  mili- 
tary aid.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  bases  and  naval  facilities  this  first  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  $60  million  although  the 


total  will  be  much  larger.  These  are  impressive 
figures,  but  what  we  are  actually  talking  about  is 
material,  goods,  and  equipment.  The  military- 
aid  funds  will  be  spent  for  equipment  such  as  the 
items  which  have  just  arrived.  Under  the  eco- 
nomic program  the  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
Spain's  agriculture,  transportation,  and  industry. 
And,  most  important,  these  things  will  come  to 
Spain  only  after  careful  study  and  planning  of 
the  relative  priorities  of  Spanish  requirements, 
on  the  specific  request  of  your  Govermnent  and 
after  approval  by  the  Spanish  Interministerial 
Commission  and  our  Operations  Mission  iii 
Madrid.  No  material  whatever  will  be  brought 
to  Spain  that  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  this  joint 
program. 

I  would  like  to  render  a  brief  accounting  of 
the  economic  aid  program  to  date.  The  entire 
first  $11  million,  announced  last  fall,  has  been 
programed  for  raw  materials  including  scrap, 
copper,  aluminum,  cotton,  rubber,  and  steel,  and 
for  urgently  needed  agricultural  equipment. 
Plans  are  nearly  complete  for  the  programing — a 
technical  word  which  means  "authorizing  to 
spend" — of  an  additional  $20  million,  most  of 
which  will  also  be  for  raw  materials.  As  you  can 
readily  see,  these  raw  materials  ai'e  directed 
quickly  into  Spanish  industry  and  help  to  main- 
tain high  productive  and  employment  levels. 

Opportunities  for  Technical  Assistance 

One  of  the  little-publicized  parts  of  the  eco- 
nomic agi-eement  is  that  pertaining  to  productiv- 
ity and  technical  assistance.  In  this  field  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
sharing  of  information  and  experience.  To  cite 
one  example  briefly,  technical  assistance  is  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  soil  conservation,  grasslands 
control,  and  irrigation.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  has  large  areas  in  the  Southwest  which 
suffer  from  erosion  and  recurrent  droughts,  as  do 
certain  parts  of  Spain.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  comTjating  these  problems,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  Spain  and  the  United  States 
would  profit  from  an  exchange  of  specialists  who 
know  the  latest  techniques  in  these  fields.  Under 
such  a  program  some  of  your  technicians  would 
go  to  my  country  while  at  the  same  time  American 
specialists  would  come  to  Spain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  already  given  us 
some  technical  assistance.  Outstanding  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  learning  and  medicine  have  come 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States  and  made  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  our  culture.  It  might 
not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  mention  the  Span- 
ish shepherds  who  have  gone  to  the  United  States 
from  this  very  region  and  given  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  ruggedness,  honesty,  and  patience  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Spain.  These 
are  examples  of  technical  assistance,  of  sharing 
with  each  other  special  skills  in  one  field  or 
another. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  economic  agreement  which 
might  be  stressed  is  that  pertaining  to  the  encour- 
agement of  cai^ital  investment  in  Spain.  It  is 
our  hojie  that  private  capital  will  to  an  increas- 
ing degi'ee  help  to  fill  the  role  played  largely  by 
my  Government  in  recent  years.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  it  is  necessary  that  conditions 
be  established  in  the  world  encouraging  private 
capital  to  seek  out  sound  investment  prospects,  al- 
ways, of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
host  country.  We  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  whereby  countries  can  establish 
and  maintain  strong  and  healthy  economies,  and 
raise  their  living  standards. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
American  private  investment  in  foreign  business 
operations  now  exceeds  $16  billion,  of  which  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  has  been  invested  in  the 
gast  3  years.  We  fully  realize  that  the  United 
tates  should  itself  take  certain  steps  to  see  that 
this  level  of  investment  is  maintained  and  even 
increased.  With  that  in  mind,  the  President  re- 
cently recommended  in  his  budget  message  that 
the  United  States  tax  laws  be  modified  so  that  no 
deterrents  will  exist  to  United  States  investment 
abroad  but  rather  that  it  will  be  encouraged. 

I  know  from  what  your  own  Government  offi- 
cials have  said  that  Spain  likewise  is  interested 
in  this  subject.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
there  are  presently  some  American  firms,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  located  here,  which  are  con- 
sidering investing  in  Spain,  and  I  hoj^e  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Unity  of  Free  World 

The  world  is  still  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
international  tensions,  and  while  we  hope  that 
Western  efforts  to  reduce  these  tensions  will  suc- 
ceed, we  must  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  for 
any  other  eventuality.  During  tlie  past  year,  as 
President  Eisenhower  told  the  American  people 
recently,  a  great  strategic  change  has  taken  place. 
He  said,  "that  precious  intangible,  the  initiative, 
is  becoming  ours."  He  added  that  fi'eedom  is 
threatened  so  long  as  the  AVorld  Communist  con- 
spiracy exists  in  its  present  scope,  power,  and  hos- 
tility. And,  as  he  put  it,  American  freedom  is  in- 
terlocked with  the  freedom  of  other  people  more 
closely  now  than  ever  before,  and  in  the  unity  of 
the  free  world  lies  our  best  chance  to  reduce  the 
Communist  threat  without  war. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  our  Western 
civilization  is  confronted  today  by  the  greatest 
danger  in  its  history.  In  the  face  of  this  danger, 
and  while  we  are  preparing  our  defenses  on  the 
economic  and  military  fronts,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  firm  and  noble 
purpose.  It  is  with  encouragement  therefore  that 
we  have  witnessed  the  unity  so  notably  displayed 
by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Berlin — a  unity  that  held 


fast  despite  diversionary  tactics  which  sought  to 
divide  and  play  off  one  against  the  other. 

Our  partnership  with  Spain  likewise  must  be 
forged  in  an  unbreakable  manner,  on  good  will  and 
mutual,  sovereign  cooperation.  In  this  way  we 
shall  go  forward  toward  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity, devoted  to  the  high  cause  in  which  we  believe. 

We  are  beginning  the  year  1954  with  confidence 
that  our  two  nations,  in  the  cooperative  spirit  that 
marked  the  signing  of  our  economic  and  military 
agreements  last  September,  will  make  substantial 
progress  this  year  in  carrying  out  these  accords. 
Each  step  will  add  hope  and  promise  to  the  West 
while  proving  to  the  forces  which  seek  to  divide 
and  conquer  us  that  they  face  a  hopeless  task. 


Release  of  John  Hvasta 

Press  release  147  dated  March  19 

Following  are  the  texts  of  {1)  a  letter  addressed 
hy  Johji  Hvasta  to  Secretary  DuUes  on  March  4. 
and  {2)  Secretary  Dulles''  reply  dated  March  16: 


LETTER  FROM   MR.  HVASTA 

March  4, 1954 

]\Iy  dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  good  wishes  on  my  return  home  to  the 
United  States  after  so  many  years  of  unjust  im- 
prisonment in  Communist  Czechoslovakia.^ 

As  I'm  sure  you  understand,  it  was  a  difficult 
time,  but  still  an  encouraging  one — since  I  found 
so  many  friends  of  our  country  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  good  services  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  yourself  were,  of  course,  most  helpful  during 
all  that  time — a  debt  that  I  shall  not  easily  be 
able  to  repay.  The  help  of  the  truly  democratic, 
freedom-loving  people  of  Czechoslovalda  was  also 
very  substantial  in  preserving  me  through  these 
long  months. 

As  you  know,  I  was  received  and  welcomed  in 
our  Embassy  in  Prague  as  well  as  given  every- 
thing necessary  to  restore  me  to  normal  life  once 
more.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  my 
thanks  through  you  to  Ambassadors  George  Wads- 
worth  and  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  who  were  directly 
very  helpful.  Please  transmit  my  deepest  grati- 
tude to  all  the  other  members  of  our  Prague  Em- 
bassy and  of  the  Department  who  were  so 
considerate.  The  well-kept  secret  of  my  four 
month  stay  at  our  Embassy  is  to  be  credited  di- 
rectly to  you  and  your  officials. 
Most  sincerely 

John  Hvasta 

'  For  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dulles  expressing  his 
sratification  at  Mr.  Hvasta's  release,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  22,  19i54,  p.  273 :  for  a  statement  by  the  Department 
on  the  freeing  of  Mr.  Hvasta,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1954, 
p.  251. 
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LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  DULLES 

March  16, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  Hvasta  :  Yoiir  letter  of  March  4, 1954, 
is  appreciated  by  all  of  lis,  in  the  Department  and 
abroad,  who  woi'ked  for  your  freedom  and  return 
to  this  country.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  back 
home  again  and  wish  you  success  as  you  resume 
your  life  here. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Export- Import  Bank  Report 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
March  11  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  its  semiannual  report  for  the  half  year 
which  ended  December  31, 1953.^  The  bank  is  the 
foreign  lending  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

During  this  period  tlie  bank  authorized  new 
credits  in  the  amount  of  $171.9  million  and  allo- 
cated $13.4  million  to  specific  projects  financed 
under  credits  previously  authorized.  In  the  same 
6-month  period,  the  bank  disbursed  $424.3  million 
under  loan  authorizations  and  received  repay- 
ments of  principal  amounting  to  $138  million  plus 
interest  payments  of  $43  million. 

As  of  December  31,  1953,  outstanding  loans  of 
the  bank  were  $2.8  billion,  with  loan  commitments 
not  yet  paid  out  amounting  to  $519.1  million, 
which  brouglit  the  total  of  active  credits  to  $3.4 
billion,  leaving  an  uncommitted  lending  authority 
of  $1.1  billion. 

The  bank  reports  net  earnings  of  $28,446,467 
from  its  lending  operations  for  the  half  year 
ended  December  31, 1953.  Gross  interest  earnings 
amounted  to  $43,049,729  for  the  period.  Operat- 
ing expenses  consisted  of  $14,050,651  interest  paid 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  administrative  expenses 
of  $552,611.  The  bank  pays  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  based  upon  average  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  funds  borrowed  in  the  market. 
The  current  rate  of  new  borrowings  of  the  bank 
from  the  Treasury  declined  from  21/2  percent  in 
July  to  2  percent  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  bank  com- 
pleted its  arrangements  to  issue  war  risk  and  ex- 
propriation insurance  as  directed  by  Public  Law 
80  enacted  by  the  83d  Congress  in  May  1953. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  lending  operations 
during  the  half  year,  the  bank  disbursed  $7,136,361 
as  agent  for  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration.  As  of  December  31,  1953, 
outstanding  loans  disbursed  by  the  bank  as  agent 


'  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  (30  cents). 


under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  totaled  $1.5  billion,  and  interest  totaling 
$51,480,536  has  been  collected  on  these  loans. 

Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  the  bank  disbursed  $7,493,210  during 
the  period  inider  review  for  the  production  of 
essential  metals  abroad.  Outstanding  balances  of 
sucli  loans  amounted  to  $7,862,632  as  of  December 
31, 1953. 

The  bank  is  one  of  the  profitable  financial  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  $2'2.5  million  to  the  Treasury  on  July  1, 
1953,  out  of  profits  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1953.  Undivided  profits  and  ac- 
cumulated earned  reserve  totaled  $324.1  million 
as  of  December  31, 1953. 

The  bank's  activities  during  the  last  half  of 
1953  included  loans  to  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  Loans  were 
outstanding  in  46  countries  on  all  continents. 
Loans  were  made  to  finance  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities and  to  assist  U.S.  suppliers  in  the  sale  of 
equipment  abroad.  Bank  loans  were  also  made 
for  economic  development  purposes  and  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  foreign  resources 
and  strategic  materials  and  materials  essential  for 
U.S.  industries. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5,  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  April  30, 1953,^  went 
into  effect  on  August  5, 1953,  when  Maj.  Gen.  Glen 
E.  Edgerton  took  office  as  Managing  Director  and 
assumed  the  functions  formerly  performed  by 
the  five-man  Board  of  Directors.  The  Managing 
Director  is  assisted  by  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  Dep- 
uty Director,  and  Hawthorne  Arey,  Assistant 
Director,  as  provided  for  in  the  Reorganization 
Plan. 


Export-Import  Bank 
Makes  Loan  in  Cuba 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
March  14  announced  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional credit  of  $12  million  to  the  Cuban  Electric 
Company.  The  additional  credit  will  assist  the 
Cuban  Electric  Company  in  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
materials,  equipment,  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $28  million  in  connection  with  an  expansion 
program  having  a  total  cost  equivalent  to  $51 
million.  A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  required 
for  the  program  will  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
debt  securities  in  Cuba  and  loans  from  Cuban 
financial  institutions  including  Nacional  Financi- 
era  de  Cuba.  Thus  Cuban  and  American  capital 
will  participate  in  financing  the  program. 

Cuban  Electric  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subsidiaries  of  the  American  &  Foreign 


'  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1953,  p.  49. 
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Power  Company,  Inc.,  and  supplies  electric  service 
to  Habana  and  the  other  principal  communities. 
Its  service  area  extends  over  most  of  Cuba. 

The  demand  for  power  in  the  area  served  by 
Cuban  Electric  Company  has  been  increasing  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany is  unable  to  meet  it.  The  proposed  con- 
struction program  will  increase  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  company  by  84,000  kw. 

The  credit  will  not  only  assist  exports  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  required  for  the  construction 
program,  but  will  also  create  a  demand  for  addi- 
tional U.S.  goods  as  a  result  of  the  increased  power 
supply  in  Cuba. 

This  credit  will  be  consolidated  with  an  existing 
credit  of  $12  million  made  by  the  bank  in  1951. 
The  consolidated  credit  of  $24  million  will  bear 
an  interest  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  and  will  be 
repayable  in  semiannual  installments  over  a  20- 
year  period  beginning  in  1956. 

It  is  expected  that  funds  for  this  loan  will  be 
obtained  from  jjrivate  financial  institutions  in  the 
United  States  under  the  bank's  guaranty. 


Australia   Borrows   $54    Million 
From  International  Bank 

On  March  2  the  International  Bank  for  Eecon- 
struction  and  Development  made  a  loan  of  $54 
million  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
loan  will  be  used  for  the  import  of  capital  goods 
and  equipment  needed  for  development  in  the 
following  fields:  agriculture  and  forestry,  road, 
rail  and  air  transport,  electric  power,  and  various 
industries.  The  loan  will  benefit  both  private  and 
public  enterprise;  goods  imported  with  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  by  farmers,  private  businesses, 
and  Commonwealth  and  State  authorities. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  bank's  loan  will  be 
used  for  agriculture.  Although  Australian  in- 
dustries are  growing  rapidly,  agriculture  still  ac- 
counts for  80  percent  of  the  comitry's  earnings 
from  exports.  In  recent  years,  much  stress  has 
been  put  on  raising  agricultural  production,  and 
farmers  have  materially  increased  their  purchases 
of  tractors,  hay  balers,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  governments  have  been  pushing  ahead 
with  projects  to  increase  land  use  and  produc- 
tivity through  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  water 
conservation.  The  foreign  exchange  provided  by 
the  current  loan  will  make  possible  continuing  im- 
ports for  the  improvement  of  existing  farms  and 
for  opening  up  new  areas  to  cultivation.  Trac- 
tors, earth-moving  equipment,  farm  implements, 
harvesting  equipment,  and  components  for  their 
manufacture  in  Australia  will  be  bought  under 
the  loan.  The  loan  will  also  provide  tractors  and 
forestry  equipment  for  the  exploitation  of  forest 
resources. 
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About  three-fifths  of  the  loan  will  be  used  to 
impi'ove  transportation.  Australia's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  has  put  increasing  burdens  on  trans- 
port facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  the  problem  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  long  distances  to  be 
traveled  on  the  continent.  Both  Commonwealth 
and  State  authorities  have  been  carrying  forward 
extensive  plans  to  improve  roads  and  highways 
and  to  expand  rail  service  through  the  addition 
of  modern  equiiJment,  motive  power,  and  rolling 
stock.  Under  this  loan,  funds  will  be  provided 
for  the  import  of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  suited 
to  Australian  road  conditions  and  for  equipment 
to  construct  and  maintain  roads.  One  million 
dollars  of  the  loan  has  been  allocated  to  railway 
improvement  and  will  be  used  mainly  to  purchase 
components  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  diesel 
locomotives  in  Australia. 

Much  of  the  amount  allocated  to  transport  will 
be  used  to  modernize  and  expand  air-travel  serv- 
ices. Air  transport  plays  an  important  role  both 
domestically  and  in  international  travel  to  and 
from  Australia.  Australia's  stable  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  air  transport,  and  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  scheduled  air  routes  has  been 
in  operation  for  many  years.  The  new  loan  will 
help  pay  for  four  four-engined  aii'craft  to  be  used 
in  domestic  service  and  for  eight  four-engined  air- 
craft to  be  used  in  international  service. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan  amoiniting  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total,  will  assist  in  the  continu- 
ing development  of  electric  power  and  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  will  be  used  to  buy 
equipment  for  iron  and  steel  production,  food 
processing,  chemical  production,  textile  process- 
ing, mining,  metallurgy,  metal  working  and 
fabricating,  and  to  buy  specialized  electrical 
equipment. 

This  is  the  third  loan  made  by  the  bank  to  assist 
in  financing  the  development  of  Australia.  A 
loan  of  $100  million,  made  in  August  1950,  has 
been  completely  disbursed.  Three-fifths  of  the 
second  loan,  for  $50  million,  made  in  July  1952, 
has  been  disbursed.  The  loan  of  March  2  will 
help  cover  Australian  imports  of  capital  equip- 
ment through  September  1955. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  bears  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  4%  percent  per  annum,  includ- 
ing the  1  percent  commission  which  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  bank's  special  reserve.  Amortization 
will  begin  in  March  1957. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  bank's  execu- 
tive directors,  the  loan  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  Australian  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Australia  and  by  Robert  L.  Garner,  vice  president, 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Bank. 


Improvement  in  Australian  Economy 

Since  the  war,  economic  development  in  Aus- 
tralia has  been  rapid.     Beginning  in  1949,  a  large 
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volume  of  immigration  added  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  normal  backlogs  of  consumption 
and  investment  demand  resulting  from  the  war. 
Consequently,  until  early  1952  the  process  of 
development  was  accompanied  by  continuous  in- 
flationary pressure  which  was  at  its  greatest  in 
1950  and  1951;  and  production  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomic activities  such  as  agriculture,  coal  mining, 
and  power  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  rapidly 
growing  demands. 

In  1951  strong  anti-inflationary  action  was  taken 
by  both  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  the  Treas- 
ury. The  budget  was  designed  to  produce  a  large 
surplus;  tax  adjustments  were  made  to  discourage 
consumption  and  investment;  and  more  restric- 
tive monetary  and  credit  policies  were  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  immigration  de- 
clined, and  a  general  improvement  in  the  supply 
position  in  the  rest  of  the  world  led  to  a  large 
increase  in  Australia's  imports  and  a  substantial 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  These  forces  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
liquidity  of  the  economy,  and  the  inflation  was 
brought  to  a  halt.  During  1952  Australia  ex- 
perienced a  mild  recession  while  the  heavy  imports 
of  the  previous  few  months  were  absorbed.  By 
early  1953  the  small  amount  of  unemployment 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  1952  was  dimin- 
ishing and  economic  expansion  was  resumed, 
though  without  the  steady  inflationary  pressure 
which  had  accompanied  the  earlier  period.  In 
future,  therefore,  Australian  development  should 
be  able  to  proceed  without  the  distorting  effects 
of  excessive  demand. 

The  effects  of  the  high  level  of  investment  in 
Australia  since  the  war  are  now  beginning  to  be 
apparent.  The  lags  of  production  in  basic  indus- 
tries are  now  largely  overcome.  In  particular 
there  has  recently  been  an  increase  in  agricultural 
production,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  an  economy  relying  largely  on  earnings  from 
agricultural  exports  to  purchase  the  imports  it 
needs.  Until  the  1952-53  season  the  failure  of 
agricultural  production  to  expand  was  a  matter  of 
concern  in  Australia.  Since  1939,  population  had 
been  increasing  at  about  twice  the  I'ate  of  increase 
of  agricultural  production  so  that  in  1951-52, 
which  was  admittedly  an  unfavorable  season, 
agricultural  production  was  only  4  percent  higher 
than  prewar,  whereas  population  was  up  24  per- 
cent. The  1952-53  season  showed  a  great  improve- 
ment, total  agricultural  production  being  18 
percent  above  prewar.  The  most  striking  develop- 
ment was  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  wool  clip 
to  1,280  million  pounds,  an  alltime  record.  The 
production  of  wheat,  meat,  and  sugar  also  in- 
creased substantially.  Altogethr  exports  of  agri- 
cultural produce  increased  to  £A740  million  from 
£A560  million  the  previous  season.  The  excellent 
results  of  the  1952-53  season  are  only  partly  due 
to  favorable  weather ;  they  also  reflect  the  greater 
use    by    farmers    of    equipment    and    materials. 


Previously  farm  output  had  suffered  because  of 
sliortages  of  such  things  as  tractors,  mechanical 
harvesters,  fertilizers,  wire  netting,  and  fencing. 
Increases  in  both  imports  and  local  production  of 
these  essentials  in  recent  years  did  much  to  relieve 
this  position  and  pave  the  way  for  growing  agri-. 
cultural  production  in  the  future. 

The  improvement  in  the  Australian  economy 
has  also  been  apparent  in  industry,  where  the  in- 
crease in  production  since  1946-47  has  been  sub- 
stantial, for  example :  60  percent  in  electricity,  30^ 
percent  in  coal,  and  45  percent  in  pig  iron.  New 
capacity  under  construction  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  substantially  increased  output  of  flat  rolled-steel 
products  and  refined  petroleum  in  the  next  year 
or  two. 

However,  to  maintain  in  the  future  the  rate  of 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  few 
years,  Australia  still  needs  imported  capital  equip- 
ment in  addition  to  that  which  can  be  purchased 
from  her  own  resources.  The  bank  loan  is  de-. 
signed  to  fill  this  need. 

Exemption  of  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10519' 

SPECIFICATION  OF  LAWS  FROM  WHICH  FUN'C-, 
TIONS  AUTHORIZED  BY  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT^ 
OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED,  SHALL  BE  EXEMPT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  rae  by  section  532- 
of  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  added  by  section 
7  (m)  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  (Public  Law  400, 
approved  June  20,  1952,  66  Stat.  146),  it  Is  hereby  deter- 
mined that,  to  the  extent  hereinafter  indicated,  the  per- 
formance of  functions  authorized  by  the  said  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (including,  except  as 
hereinafter  otherwise  specified,  the  performance  of  func- 
tions authorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  amended,  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended),  without  regard  to  the  laws  specified 
in  the  lettered  subdivisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  this 
order  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  said  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  functions  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  except  those 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Defense  imder  authority 
of  section  506  of  said  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949,  as  amended  : 

(a)  The  act  of  March  26,  1934,  c.  90,  48  Stat.  500,  as 
amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  616a). 

(6)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
60  Stat.  809  (31  U.  S.  C.  529). 

(c)  Section  305  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1949  (the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949), 
c.  288,  63  Stat.  396  (41  U.  S.  C.  255). 

(d)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41U.  S.  C.  5). 

(e)  Section  3710  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  0.  8). 
if)   Section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933,  c.  212,  47 

Stat.  1520  (41  U.  S.  C.  10a). 

(?)  Section  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C.  13). 

(ft)  Section  901  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1936,  c.  858,  49. 
Stat.  2015  (46  U.  S.  C.  1241). 


'  19  Fed.  Reg.  1333. 
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Section  2.  With  respect  to  purchases  authorized  to  be 
made  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

(o)  Section  10  (1)  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1926,  c.  721,  44 
Stat.  787,  as  amended  (10  U.  S.  C.  310  (1) ). 

(b)  Section  4  (c)  of  the  act  of  February  19,  1948  (the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947),  c.  65,  62  Stat. 
23,  as  amende<l,  65  Stat.  700  (41  U.  S.  C.  153  (c) ). 

(c)  Section  304  (c)  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1949  (the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949),  c.  288,  63  Stat.  395,  as  amended,  65  Stat.  700  (41 
U.  S.  C.  254  (c)). 

id)  The  last  proviso  of  section  201  of  the  act  of  De- 
cember 18,  1949  (the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941),  c. 
593,  55  Stat.  839,  as  amended,  64  Stat.  1257  (50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  611). 

(e)  Section  1301  of  the  act  of  March  27,  1942  (the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942),  c.  199,  56  Stat.  185  (50 
V.  S.  C.  App.  643). 

This  order  supersedes  Executive  Order  No.  10387  of 
August  25,  1952,  17  F.  R.  7799,  entitled  "Specification  of 
Laws  from  Which  Certain  Functions  Authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  be  Ex- 
empt," and  Executive  Order  No.  10446  of  April  17,  1953, 
18  F.  R.  2209,°  entitled  "Specification  of  Laws  from  Which 
the  Escapee  Program  Administered  by  the  Department  of 
State  shall  be  Exempt." 

^_J   (..j.S-y- C-iZU  U-'tUu^  X^Kj-^ 

The  White  House,  / 

MarcU  5,  195.'/. 


Confirmation  of  Members  of 
Information  Advisory  Commission 

The  Senate  on  March  17  confirmed  the  following 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information : 

Mark  A.  May  (reappointment) 
Justin  Miller  (reappointment) 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon  (in  place  of  Ben  Hibbs,  whose  term 
had  expired) 


U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal 
Awards  of  Compensation 

Press  release  134  dated  March  15 

Tlie  United  States  filed  on  March  15,  pursuant 
to  article  66  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  a  written  statement,  furnishing 
information  concerning  the  questions  submitted 
for  advisory  opinion  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  De- 
cember 9,  1953.^  The  questions  are  first,  whether 
the  General  Assembly  may  legally,  for  whatever 
grounds,  refuse  to  give  effect  to  awards  of  com- 


=  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  611. 
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pensation  made  by  the  U.N.  Administrative  Tri- 
bunal, and,  second,  on  what  grounds  it  may  rely. 

The  decision  to  refer  these  questions  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  a  result  of  considering 
awards  totaling  about  $180,000  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal  of  the  United  Nations  dur- 
ing 1953  to  certain  U.S.  citizens,  staff  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  were  dismissed  by  the 
Secretary-General  after  they  had  refused  to  an- 
swer various  questions  concerning  Communist 
Party  membership  or  activity,  and  espionage, 
which  they  had  been  asked  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  As  is  clear  from  the  questions, 
which  are  quoted  below,  the  merits  of  those  awards 
is  not  the  issue  before  the  Court.  The  U.S.  state- 
ment does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  awards. 
The  U.S.  position,  in  opposition  to  payment  of 
the  awards,  was  made  known  last  fall  when  it  was 
put  before  the  General  Assembly  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate. Congressman  James  P.  Richards.^  There  is 
nothing  new  to  add  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

The  text  of  the  questions  put  to  the  Court  is: 

(1)  Having  regard  to  the  Statute  of  the  United  Nations 
Administrative  Tribunal  and  to  any  other  relevant  instru- 
ment.? and  to  the  relevant  records,  has  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  right  on  any  grounds  to  refuse  to  give  eiTeet  to  an 
award  of  compensation  made  by  that  Tribunal  in  favour 
of  a  staff  member  of  the  United  Nations  whose  contract 
of  service  has  been  terminated  without  his  as.sent? 

(2)  If  the  answer  given  by  the  Court  to  question  (1) 
is  in  the  affinnative,  what  are  the  principal  grounds  iipon 
which  the  General  Assembly  could  lawfully  exercise  such 
a  right? 

The  U.S.  statement  answers  the  first  question 
"yes."  It  examines  the  origin,  nature,  and  charter 
basis  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  and  con- 
cludes that  it  remains  subsidiary  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  established  it,  which  remains  re- 
sponsible for  its  work,  and  which  must  have  power 
to  correct  its  errors.  It  recites  the  precedent  of 
the  action  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
which,  in  1946,  refused  to  give  effect  to  13  awards 
of  compensation  made  by  the  League  of  Nations 
Administrative  Tribunal.  The  Statute  of  the 
United  Nations  Tribunal  was  modeled  on  that  of 
the  League. 

The  statement  points  out  that  the  U.N.  Tribunal 
lacks  a  fully  developed  and  accepted  body  of  law, 
a  long  judicial  development,  or  even  a  system  of 
appellate  or  internal  review  which  are  among  the 
cornerstones  of  such  national  institutions  as  the 
U.S.  Federal  Courts  or  the  French  Conseil  d'Etat 
and  which  minimize  the  chances  of  error.  Only 
the  General  Assembly  can  assure  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  Tribunal  and  retrieve  errors  it 
may  make. 

Tlie  statement  emphasizes  that  the  budgetary 

'  For  Mr.  Richards'  statement  on  the  awards  in  Com- 
mittee V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary),  see  U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  1847  of  Dec.  2,  19.53 ;  for  an  earlier 
statement  on  personnel  questions  in  general,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  21,  1953,  p.  873. 
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power  of  the  General  Assembly  is  established  by 
the  charter  and  that  the  Assembly  cannot  divest 
itself  of  responsibility  for  its  exercise.  Not  only 
has  tlie  General  Assembly  the  right  to  consider  and 
approve  or  disapprove  a  budget  item,  it  has  no 
right  to  avoid  the  conscientious  discharge  of  this 
responsibility. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  state- 
ment points  out  a  variety  of  reasons  wliy  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  decide  to  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  awards  of  the  Tribunal.    They  are : 

Mistaken  reliance  by  the  Tribunal  upon  false 
representations  of  a  party  in  a  case; 

Interpretation  and  application  of  regulations 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  with  effect 
contrary  to  the  express  or  reiterated  intent  and 
object  of  the  General  Assembly,  such  as :  awards 
made  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  statute  or  rules, 
to  the  prejudice  of  either  party;  tiltra  vires 
awards;  decisions  premised  on  serious  miscon- 
struction of  the  charter,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal 
organs,  such  as :  decision  invading  charter  powers 
or  discretion  of  the  Secretary-General,  or  decision 
violative  of  article  101  (3)  of  the  charter; 

Decision  contrary  to  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice ; 

Awards  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  on  their  face ; 

Important  and  inconsistent  decisions  giving  rise 
to  serious  uncertainties  in  the  administration  of 
the  Secretariat; 

Awards  entailing  impossible  financial  conse- 
quences for  the  Organization.  Needless  to  say, 
duress  exercised  upon  the  Tribunal,  corruption  of 
the  Tribunal,  or  action  evidencing  prejudice  and 
improper  motives  of  any  of  its  members  would  call 
for  similar  action  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  concludes  that  "the  answer  to  Question  (2)  is 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  General  Assembly 
must  rely  upon  policy  grounds  in  refusing  to  give 
effect  to  awards  of  the  Tribunal,  acting  with  due 
regard  for  relevant  Charter  provisions,  such  as  the 
express  stipulation  of  a  'paramount  consideration' 
in  Article  101." 

The  United  States  must  await  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  statements  admitted  by  other  gov- 
ernments before  deciding  upon  its  next  step  in  the 
present  proceedings. 


Designations 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Confirmation 

The  Senate  on  March  17  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
David  McK.  Key  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


David  S.  Smith  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Acting 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  efEective 
March  IS. 

David  W.  Wainhouse  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  United  Nations  Aftairs,  effective  March  1. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Tensions  Within  the  Soviet  Captive  Countries :  Bulgaria. 
Part  1.  S.  Doc.  70,  July  28  (legislative  day,  July  27), 
1953,  VI,  25  pp. 

Korean  War  Atrocities.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Korean  War  Atrocities  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  40. 
Part  3,  December  4,  1953,  pp.  149-228. 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  October  2,  29 
and  December  22,  1953,  part  5,  pp.  643-695. 


83d  Congress,  2d  Session 

Overseas  Information  Programs  of  the  United  States. 
Hearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Part  3.  January  15 
1954,  pp.  1563-1642. 

Exchange  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate  and  Military 
Construction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.    January  27,  1954,  22  pp. 

Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Minority  Re- 
port.    H.  Doc.  290,  Part  2,  January  30,  1954,  V,  20  pp. 

Fifteenth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.   S.  Doc.  78,  .January  1954,  VIII,  151  pp. 

Voice  of  America.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Made  by  Its  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  Pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
40.  S.  Rept.  928,  February  3  (legislative  day,  Janu- 
ary 22),  1954,  14  pp. 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Transmitting  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement,  Dated  in  London,  October  1, 

1953.  S.  Exec.  B,  February  3,  1954,  36  pp. 
Granting    of   Permanent    Residence    to    Certain    Aliens. 

Report  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  197.  H.  Kept.  1177, 
February  4,  1954,  2  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropria- 
tions for  1955.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  United  States  Information  Agency. 
January  25-February  4,  1954,  593  pp. 

Discontinuing  Certain  Reports  Now  Required  by  Law. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  6290.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.     H.  Rept.  1193,  February  8, 

1954,  12  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties for  the  Year  1953.  H.  Rept.  1192,  February  6, 
1954  (original  release  date),  February  8,  1954,  VII, 
195  pp. 
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Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  8  a  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  for  the  Six  Months  Ended  De- 
cember 31,  1953.'  Printed  helow  are  the  texts  of 
the  President's  letter  of  transmittal  and  chapter 
I  of  the  Report,  entitled,  '■'■Foreign  Operations:  A 
Progress  Report^  Titles  of  the.  other  chapters 
are  '■'■  Europe,^''  '■'■Near  East,^  Africa,  and  South 
Asia,"  ^'■Far  East,"  '■'■American  Republics"  and 
'■^Other  Parts  of  the  Program.'''' 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  report  onthe 
Mutual  Security  Progi-am  covering  operations 
during  the  6-month  period,  June  30,  1953,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 
In  this  report  is  factual  evidence  of  valuable 
progress  being  made  through  mutual  efforts 
toward  the  vital  goal  of  increased  security  for 
this  Nation  and  all  the  free  world. 


X~)  Caj"-^  i^-*>O^C<-<,<— .  X.**.*^ 


The  White  House, 
March  8, 195J^ 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS:  A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

A  series  of  new  and  vital  measures  to  promote 
the  defense  capabilities,  economic  strength,  and 
technical  advance  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
marked  the  progress  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram during  the  second  half  of  1953.  These 
measures  reached  into  every  part  of  the  globe, 
from  Latin  America  to  Western  Europe  to  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  and  around  to  South  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  They  embraced  a  multitude 
of  action  programs,  diverse  in  character  and 
varied  in  approach,  but  all  with  one  central  objec- 
tive:  "to  maintain  the  security  and  promote  the 

^  H.  Doc.  337,  SSd  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  This  is  the 
objective  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  and  every 
step  taken  under  the  mutual  security  program  has 
been  directed  toward  its  accomplishment. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  under 
its  control  by  their  actions  and  attitudes  continue 
to  threaten  world  peace.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  based  on  the  practical  concept  that  no 
one  nation,  including  the  United  States,  can  meet 
this  threat  with  maximum  eti'ectiveness  by  acting 
alone.  The  resources  and  capabilities  of  tlie  entire 
free  world,  strengthened  and  united  in  a  mutual 
effort,  constitute  the  best  insurance  against  further 
aggression  and  the  best  means  ultimately  to 
remove  the  tensions  and  fears  which  so  greatly 
retard  world  progress. 

Because  the  threat  has  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  forms  and  in  so  many  places,  the  United 
States  of  necessity  has  moved  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  But,  everywhere,  the  basic  purpose  of 
our  operations  abroad  has  been  to  build  strength 
and  stability  throughout  the  free  world.  This 
purpose  underlies  all  mutual  security  programs 
whether  they  concern  military  aid,  economic 
support,  technical  cooperation,  or  world-wide  use 
of  our  farm  surpluses.  These  measures  reinforce 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  simultaneously, 
they  help  to  increase  the  self-reliance  of  our  free 
world  allies. 

In  terms  of  tangible  returns  for  the  United 
States,  the  mutual  security  program  provides 
overseas  military  bases,  combat-ready  manpower 
greater  in  numbers  than  our  own,  more  productive 
sources  of  strategic  materials,  added  industrial 
Ccipacity,  and  healthier,  stronger  partner  nations. 
Above  all,  it  encourages  millions  of  people  to  work 
with  us  in  the  unceasing  quest  for  world  stability 
and  world  peace. 

ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS  OF  AID 

Of  particular  importance  in  influencing  the 
recent  course  of  United  States  mutual  security 
programs  has  been  the  general  improvement  in 
world  economic  conditions. 

One  indication  of  the  strong  recovery  in  the 
economic  health  of  the  fi'ee  nations  of  the  world 
lies  in  a  comparison  of  United  States  aid  and 
United  States  exports  over  the  past  4  years.  In 
1949,  this  country  financed  about  35  percent  of 
its  total  exports  of  nonmilitary  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  by  grants  and  loans.  In  1953,  only  about 
15  percent  was  financed  by  United  States  aid. 

Western  Europe,  in  particular,  has  made  a 
steady  advance.  European  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  has  risen  to  new  peaks,  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  have  increased  substantially, 
currencies  have  become  firmer,  inflationary  pres- 
sures have  generally  leveled  off,  and  the  defense 
position  of  the  European  Nato  countries  has 
continued  to  strengthen. 

These  achievements — tangible  evidence  of  the 
successful  combination  of  United  States  aid  and 
the  energies  of  the  European  people — gi'adually 
have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  our  assistance  to 
Western  Europe  as  a  whole.  For  the  future,  as 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  noted  following  his 
return  from  the  November  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  "there  is  a  very  definite  indication 
that  Western  Europe  can  maintain  substantially 
its  current  defense  budgets,  and  at  the  same  time 
move  forward  on  a  sound  economic  basis  with  a 
considei'able  reduction  in  military  aid  and  also — 
with  a  few  exceptions — the  termination  of  United 
States  economic  assistance." 

The  economic  achievements  in  Europe  have 
permitted  a  proportionately  greater  concentration 
on  United  States  technical  cooperation  and  special 
economic  aid  programs  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world.  By  carefully  planned  and  properly 
supported  undertakings  in  these  areas,  by  pin- 
pointing projects  on  a  selected  priority  basis,  by 
more  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  partici- 
pating countries,  and  by  our  own  cooperative 
assistance,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  will 
lift  themselves  onto  much  higher  levels  of  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

EXPANDED  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

A  world-wide  technical  cooperation  program 
has  been  developed  and  expanded  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
long-range  and  relatively  economical  method  of 
caiTying  out  United  States  policy  objectives  for 
world  stability.  During  the  last  6  months,  re- 
cruitment of  qualified  technicians  has  improved, 
and  the  United  States  now  has  more  specialists  in 
the  field  than  ever  before.  These  professional 
experts,  working  on  the  spot  and  close  to  the 
problems  at  hand,  are  imparting  knowledge  of 
modern  methods  to  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas.  Through  increasingly  productive  co- 
operative relationships  and  individual  contacts, 
the  foundation  to  future  progress  in  the  under- 
developed areas  is  being  laid.  Present  plans 
project  an  expanding  program  of  technical  co- 
operation, with  economic  aid,  where  it  is  essential, 
carefully  geared  into  the  objectives  of  the  various 
individual  projects. 


There  are  good  and  compelling  reasons  why 
technical  cooperation  operations  must  be  planned 
and  executed  within  the  overall  framework  of  the 
total  United  States  effort  to  help  promote  world 
progress.  In  most  areas,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
technical  cooperation  program  is  closely  involved 
with  important  economic  considerations.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  Bolivia,  for  example,  technical 
cooperation  must  be  related  to  the  problem  of 
diversifying  a  single-industry  economy.  In  other 
coimtries,  such  as  India,  the  technical  cooperation 
progi-am  has  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  effects  on  the  labor  force,  particularly 
with  regard  to  possible  increases  in  unemployment 
or  disrupting  shifts  as  between  agriculture  and 
industry. 

Integi'ation  of  technical  and  economic  measures 
for  planning  and  operating  purposes  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  each  component,  and  thereby  the 
impact  of  the  total  program.  This  does  not  imply 
subordination  or  amalgamation  so  that  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs  lose  the  enormous 
good  will  they  have  built  up  over  the  years.  There 
continues  to  be  a  clear-cut  technical  cooperation 
])rogram  in  each  country  taking  part  in  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  effort. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program  is  being  further  enhanced  by  enlarging 
the  oppoi'tunities  for  United  States  colleges  and 
universities  to  participate  directly  in  country 
projects.  The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion is  assisting  American  universities  to  develop 
local  technical  centers  in  the  host  country ;  there 
are  currently  30  universities  under  contract  in  17 
countries. 

Some  of  these  contracts  are  directly  with  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration;  others  are 
with  the  local  universities  of  the  foreign  countries. 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  increase  the  participation 
of  United  States  colleges  and  universities  in  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs,  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  extend  contracts  over  a  three-year 
period.  United  States  institutions  would  be 
encouraged  to  assist  foreign  institutions  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  health,  education,  public 
administration,  and  engineering. 

AID,  TRADE,  AND  U.S.  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

Expanded  world  trade  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  effort  to  build  greater  world  stability  and 
ultimately  remove  the  requirements  for  large-scale 
United  States  assistance.  As  the  previous  Report 
to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program^ 
pointed  out,  the  American  economy  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  world  economy.  That  report 
gave  specific  instances  to  show  that  America's 
great  productive  capacity  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained, let  alone  enlarged,  without  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  basic  materials  provided  by  other  coun- 

'FoT  the  period  ended  June  30,  1953.  [Footnote  in 
the  original.] 
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tries.  It  also  showed  that  the  high  level  of  our 
prosperity,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  farmer, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
goods  other  countries  are  able  to  buy  from  us, 
and  it  brought  out  the  vital  importance  of  two- 
way  international  trade  to  our  own  continued 
economic  prosperity.^ 

Recent  statistics  strikingly  re-emphasize  these 
same  hard  facts.  United  States  total  agricultural 
exports  for  the  1952-53  crop  year  amounted  to 
52.8  billion.  Significant  though  this  figure  is  in 
showing  the  magnitude  of  American  farm  income 
derived  from  abroad,  it  is,  nevertheless,  30  percent 
below  the  agricultural  export  figure  for  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months  of  1951-52,  and  20  percent 
below  the  5-year  average  for  the  crop  years 
1947-52.  The  volume  of  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  in  crop  year  1953  dropped  by  33 
percent  under  the  previous  12-month  period ;  lard 
dropped  by  33  percent;  and  cotton  and  cotton 
linters,  by  50  percent.  Though  farm  exports  evi- 
denced an  upward  trend  during  the  latter  half  of 
1953,  they  were  still  substantially  under  the  1947- 
52  average. 

American  industry,  too,  leans  heavily  on  its 
foreign  markets.  As  of  the  third  quarter  of  1953, 
our  nonagricultural  exports,  excluding  military 
aid  shipments,  were  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$9  billion  for  the  year.  On  the  same  basis,  these 
are  some  of  the  items  American  industry  exported 
for  the  fiUl  year  1953;  over  250,000  automobiles 
and  trucks;  almost  500,000  refrigerators  and 
freezers;  almost  12  million  barrels  of  lubricating 
oil;  and  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  machine 
tools,  agricultural  machinei-y,  and  tractors. 

Our  farms  and  factories  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
these  enormous  sales  abroad,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  foreign  market  for  American  goods 
contracts  or  enlarges  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  amount  of  dollars  other  countries  have 
available  to  spend.  With  economic  aid  tapering 
off,  a  constantly  expanding  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade,  coupled  with  increased  outflow  of 
private  United  States  investment  capital,  is  the 
only  real,  long-term  solution  to  dollar  shortages 
abroad.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  much  of  the  improvement  in  Western  Eu- 
rope's gold  and  dollar  reserves  has  been  due  to  the 
extraordinary  United  States  military  expendi- 
tures in  Europe  and  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
countries  as  a  whole  have  been  buying  less  from 
the  hard-currency  areas.  Other  countries  of  the 
world,  also,  have  in  general  been  trying  to  con- 
serve their  dollar  exchange.  As  a  result,  the 
overall  volume  of  international  trade  has  remained 
rather  constant.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  stability 
we  are  seeking.  Stable  economies  should  not 
mean  static  economies.  This  could  lead  only  to 
eventual  economic  stagnation.  Rather  we  look  to 
increase  the  flow  of  mutually  profitable  world- 
wide trade. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1953,  p.  384. 
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It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  task 
to  develop  a  national  trade  policy  consistent  with 
America's  position  as  the  world's  greatest  creditor 
and  greatest  producer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
place  inequitable  burdens  either  upon  specific 
segments  of  the  American  economy  or  upon  other 
nations  who  must  earn  their  living  in  the  world. 
Yet,  unquestionably,  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  flourish  and  move  on  to  higher  levels  of 
trade,  production,  and  living  standards,  the  for- 
mulation and  activation  of  such  a  policy  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

In  this  connection,  the  recommendations  re- 
cently made  by  the  President's  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  headed  by 
Clarence  B.  Randall,*  are  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

Along  with  other  measures,  international  invest- 
ment plays  an  essential  part  in  achieving  a  larger 
volume  of  world  trade  and  production.  Private 
investment  abroad  bi'ings  two-way  benefits.  It 
enables  the  recipient  country  to  make  more  rapid 
strides  toward  development  of  its  own  resources, 
toward  greater  productivity  of  its  agriculture  and 
industries,  and  toward  better  living  standards  for 
its  people.  For  the  investor,  in  addition  to  im- 
mediate monetary  returns  in  the  form  of  earnings 
and  reinvestment  capital,  it  brings  new  markets 
and  a  wider  demand  for  his  products;  in  many 
cases,  it  provides  additional  sources  of  needed 
supplies.  During  the  6-month  period,  discussions 
were  carried  on  with  various  governments  on  ways 
to  utilize  United  States  private  investment  capital 
to  the  greater  mutual  advantage  of  the  investor 
and  the  country  involved.  These  discussions 
proved  particularly  fruitful  with  reference  to 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  has  passed 
legislation  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
heretofore  have  retarded  the  use  of  private  de- 
velopment capital. 

RAISING  WORLD  LIVING  STANDARDS 

In  any  consideration  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  other  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  make  better  use  of  their  resources 
and  speed  their  development,  we  must  keep  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  primary  concern  is  not  with 
production  statistics  and  index  numbers,  but  with 
people.  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  technical  and 
economic  programs  is  to  advance  the  well-being 
and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  individ- 
ual farmer  and  the  individual  worker. 

Western  Europe  has  the  world's  largest  reser- 
voir of  skilled  manpower  and  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  industrial  capacity.  Yet  per 
capita  gross  national  product  for  Western  Europe 
as  a  whole — that  is,  the  individual  share  of  the 
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\  ulue  of  total  goods  and  services  produced — is  less 
than  $600  a  year,  compared  to  over  $2,200  a  year 
i  n  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  worker  in  Europe  lags  far  behind 
Ills  American  counterpart  in  terms  of  what  he  can 
jnirchase  for  the  work  he  does.  In  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  in  1953,  one  hour's  wages  bought 
about  60  percent  of  the  food  that  an  hour's  wages 
bought  in  the  United  States.  In  France,  it  bought 
about  50  percent;  in  Germany,  40  percent;  in 
.  Italy,  30  percent.  These  comparisons  include 
certain  subsidies  and  allowances  which  in  some  in- 
stances supplement  take-home  pay,  but  even  with 
these  added  factors  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  European  worker  remains  far  below  that 
of  his  counterpart  in  this  country. 

In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  the 
situation  is  far  worse  than  in  Europe.  In  most 
of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  is  less  than  $100  a  year.  In  Latin 
America,  although  there  is  a  wide  variation  among 
countries,  the  average  is  below  the  levels  required 
to  support  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

It  is  essential  to  any  forward  economic  move- 
ment that  effective  steps  be  taken  to  improve 
world  living  standards  by  increasing  the  real 
wages  of  the  worker,  and  by  achieving  higher 
productivity  and  greater  output  to  meet  the 
expanding  purchasing  power. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  encouraged 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  in  their  work  toward 
these  ends.  It  has  actively  supported  European 
measures  to  eliminate  restrictive  practices,  lib- 
eralize intra-European  trade,  and  create  a  single 
European  market  based  on  expanded  production 
and  healthy  competition.  It  has  attempted, 
through  its  productivity  programs  in  various 
countries  of  the  world,  to  insure  that  the  benefits 
of  increased  turnover  and  greater  productive 
efficiency  are  shared  equitably  with  workers  and 
consumers.  Through  pilot  projects  and  person- 
to-person  demonstration  methods,  our  technicians 
have  shown  practical  means  by  which  the  farmer 
and  the  worker  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
can  improve  their  methods  of  production. 

These  measures,  however,  cannot  do  more  than 
stimulate  and  reinforce  the  far  greater  self-help 
measures  of  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Theirs  is  the  main  task  of  carrying  forward  the 
difficult,  but  imperative,  actions  required  to 
satisfy  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  their  peoples. 

A  Period  of  Positive  Actions 

The  period  covered  by  this  report — July  1 
through  December  31,  1953 — was  highlighted  by 
ii  number  of  noteworthy  actions  under  the  mutual 
security  program : 

MILITARY  DEFENSE 

Global  Military  ShipTrients. — A  growing  sup- 
ply of  essential  military  weapons  and  equipment 


continued  to  flow  to  our  allies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Total  shipments  in  1953  amounted  to 
$3.8  billion — more  than  60  percent  higher  than 
in  1952,  although  shipments  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  were  running  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  than  during  the  first  half-year  period. 
The  cumulative  value  of  military  grant-aid  ship- 
ments from  the  inception  of  the  military  assistance 
progi-am  in  October  1949  through  December  31, 

1953,  totaled  $7.7  billion.  Almost  50  percent  of 
this  4-year  total  was  shipped  during  1953. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  major  items  delivered 
tlirough  December  31,  1953,  included : 

99,444  electronics  and  signal  equipment  items. 

30,792  tanks  and  combat  vehicles. 

176,343  motor  transport  vehicles. 

30,037  artillery  pieces. 

35,372,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition. 

601  Navy  vessels. 

5,340  aircraft. 

Almost  2  million  small  arms  and  machine  gims 
were  shipped,  along  with  about  1,100  million 
rounds  of  small  arms  and  machine  gun 
ammunition. 

NATO   Buildup. — The  Nato  force   goals  for 

1954,  agreed  upon  by  the  14  member  countries 
at  the  end  of  1953,  call  for  a  5-percent  increase  in 
army  divisions,  a  15-percent  increase  in  naval 
vessels,  and  a  25-percent  increase  in  aircraft.  The 
European  Nato  countries  spent  over  $11.5 
billion  on  defense  measures  in  1953.  To  meet  the 
force  goals,  these  countries  plan  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  their  military  expenditures  during  1954. 
This  increase  follows  a  more  than  twofold  rise  in 
expenditures  since  Korea. 

The  combined  Nato  forces  had  grown  con- 
siderably by  the  end  of  1953.  As  compared  with 
January  1951,  Nato's  active  divisions  had 
more  than  tripled,  and  naval  strength  had  also 
been  considerably  expanded.  Plane  strength 
had  increased  more  than  21/^  times;  old-type 
piston-driven  aircraft  had  been  replaced  by 
modern  jets.  Airfields  had  increased  from  15 
to  more  than  120 ;  more  were  planned  for  the  next 
2  years. 

Reinforcing  the  Military  Ejfort  in  Indochina. — 
The  United  States  made  available  an  additional 
$385  million  to  reinforce  the  effort  of  France  and 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  in  the  8-year-old  war  against 
the  Communist-led  Viet  Minh  forces.  This  amount 
was  in  addition  to  the  $400  million  previously  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  special  financial  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1954.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1953,  arrangements  were  made  to  channel  this 
assistance  to  the  Indochina  theater  of  operations 
in  order  to  give  full  support  to  General  Navarre's 
plan  for  revitalizing  the  campaign  against  the 
Viet  Minh  aggressors. 

The  rate  of  United  States  military  shipments 
to  Indochina  in  1953  was  50  percent  higher  than 
in  1952.     Deliveries  under  the  mutual  security 
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program  have  included  substantial  quantities  of 
ammunition,  aircraft,  transport  and  combat 
Vehicles,  naval  vessels,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
needed  materiel. 

A  Combined  Program,  for  Spain. — After  18 
months  of  negotiation,  the  United  States  signed 
three  bilateral  agreements  with  Spain  in  Septem- 
ber 1953  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  West.  These  agreements  covered:  construc- 
tion and  joint  use  of  military  bases  in  Spain; 
military  assistance ;  and  economic  aid  and  technical 
cooperation.  For  the  fiscal  year  1954,  $226 
million  has  been  programed  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Spain. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  United  States  Opera- 
tions Mission,  for  economic  and  technical  pro- 
grams, and  a  Militai-y  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
both  under  the  Ambassador,  already  were  estab- 
lished in  Madrid  and  working  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  proposed  programs. 

ECONOMIC  STRENGTH 

Support  to  Korea. — Within  4  days  of  con- 
gressional approval  in  August  of  a  $200  million 
emergency  aid  program  for  Korea,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  had  dispatched  initial 
supplies  of  needed  rice,  barley,  and  cotton ;  later, 
fertilizer  and  rubber  were  added.  By  the  end  of 
1953,  substantial  quantities  of  these  commodities 
had  arrived  in  Pusan  harbor. 

Over  $400  million  has  been  programed  for 
fiscal  year  1954  to  be  used  to  assist  the  courageous 
Korean  people  in  their  effort  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  their  war-torn  country.  This  amount 
includes  activities  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency.  In  December  1953,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,'  covering  necessary  arrangements  for  an 
integrated  program  of  economic  recovery  and 
financial  stabilization.® 

Bolstering  Iran's  Economy. — Iran  was  con- 
fronted with  financial  disaster  at  the  time  Prime 
Minister  Zahedi  took  office  in  August  1953.  To 
help  the  new  and  friendly  Iranian  Government 
through  its  economic  crisis,  the  President  made  an 
emergency  grant  of  $45  million  to  Iran  in  Septem- 
ber. Substantially  all  of  these  funds  had  been 
obligated  by  the  end  of  the  year  for  financing  im- 
ports of  urgently  needed  commodities  and  for 
temporary  budget  support.  The  immediate  crisis 
was  successfully  met,  but  Iran  continued  to  face 
a  variety  of  deep-seated  problems.  The  problem 
of  oil  exports,  in  particular  must  be  solved  if  the 


''  For  text  of  agreement  for  a  program  of  economic  re- 
construction and  financial  stabilization,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  11,  1954,  p.  65. 

°On  January  26,  1953,  Congress  approved  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.     [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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country  is  to  move  toward  more  durable  economic 
strength. 

Aid  to  Bolivia. — Special  programs  of  emer- 
gency economic  aid  and  expanded  technical  co- 
operation were  initiated  for  Bolivia  to  help  the 
country  meet  a  critical  situation  brought  on  by 
the  sharp  drop  in  world  tin  prices.  Almost  60 
percent  of  Bolivia's  export  trade  consists  of  tin. 
With  its  foreign  exchange  seriously  depleted  by 
the  loss  of  earnings  from  its  main  export  item,  the 
Bolivian  Government  lacked  the  resources  to 
finance  imports  of  needed  food  and  other  com- 
modities in  short  supply. 

In  October  1953,  $5  million  worth  of  surplus 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  programed  for  ship- 
ment to  Bolivia.  Moreover,  up  to  $4  million  of 
mutual  security  funds  was  programed  for  further 
economic  aid,  including  the  purchase  of  additional 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

In  conjunction  with  these  emergency  programs, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  provide  more  basic 
solutions  to  Bolivia's  food  problems.  Another  $2 
million  was  added  to  the  technical  cooperation 
funds  for  the  country,  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  those  projects  which  will  most  rapidly  increase 
Bolivia's  food  production. 

Recovery  in  Austria. — The  determined  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  people,  supported  by  United  States 
assistance  during  the  critical  postwar  years,  have 
brought  the  Austrian  economy  to  the  point  where 
no  direct  economic  aid  funds  are  required  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954.  Another  name  was  thus  added 
to  the  list  of  European  countries  whose  economic 
progress  has  enabled  them  to  continue  building 
strength  without  further  economic  aid.  These 
countries  include  Belgium,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden. 

Austria's  economic  progress  testifies  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  joint  recovery  programs  of  Austria  and 
the  United  States.  For  example,  Austrian  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  increased  by  $95  million  during 
1953  to  reach  a  total  of  $238  million  at  the  end 
of  the  3'ear.  This  represents  a  rise  of  more  than 
130  percent  since  1951.  Exports  climbed  from 
$286  million  in  1949  to  an  estimated  $530  million 
in  1953.  Industrial  production  increased  by 
nearly  40  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  Austrian  Government,  in  carrying  forward 
its  programs  to  increase  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural productivity,  will  continue  to  participate  in 
the  United  States  technical  cooperation  program. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  FARM  SURPLUSES 

Agricultwral  Surpluses  for  Friendly  Coun- 
tries.— The  desire  of  Congress  to  reduce  surplus 
farm  stocks  is  being  meshed  with  our  foreign 
economic  programs.  Under  Section  550  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation.  Congress  provided 
that  from  $100  million  to  $250  million  of  mutual 
security  fmids  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1954 
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shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries 
for  foreign  currencies. 

The  proceeds  from  such  sales  can  be  used  for 
providing  military  assistance  to  our  allies,  for 
purchasing  goods  or  services  abroad  to  provide 
economic  assistance,  for  loans  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  materials,  and  for  similar  con- 
structive purposes.  By  the  end  of  1953,  nearly 
$60  million  had  already  been  allotted  for  sales  of 
agricultural  surplus  commodities.  (Total  allot- 
ments through  January  31,  1954,  increased  to 
nearly  $90  million.  By  the  end  of  January,  also, 
about  $80  million  of  additional  sales  were  under 
active  negotiation  with  a  strong  probability  of 
concluding  such  sales  within  60  days.  Another 
$100  million  worth  were  under  consideration,  of 
which  it  was  estimated  that  $50-$60  million  worth 
might  materialize. )  Special  precautions  are  being 
taken  to  safeguard  against  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  either  the  United  States  or  friendly 
countries. 

Food  Parcels  to  East  Germany. — In  a  little 
over  2  months,  nearly  1  million  East  Germans 
crossexl  to  the  western  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
pick  up  and  take  home  about  51/0  million  parcels 
containing  18,000  tons  of  American  food  products. 
The  United  States,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
West  German  Republic,  instituted  this  food  pro- 
gram in  July  1953  to  show  by  concrete  action  the 
concern  of  the  West  for  the  hungry  people  of  East 
Germany. 

Despite  various  pressure  tactics  by  their  Soviet- 
dominated  government,  the  East  Germans 
swarmed  into  the  Western  Zone  to  get  the  food 
they  needed.  The  good  will  evoked  by  this 
humanitarian  program,  and  the  better  under- 
standing fostered  between  East  Germans  and  the 
West,  more  than  repaid  the  progi-am  cost. 

Special  Food-Package  Program. — The  various 
food  programs  of  the  United  States  serve  as  a 
means  whereby  the  people  of  free  world  countries 
share  directly  in  the  benefits  of  our  operations 
abroad.  In  addition  to  the  "550"  agricultural  sur- 
plus and  East  German  food  programs,  special 
food  packages  were  distributed  on  a  world-wide 
basis  during  Christmas-time  1953.  These  pack- 
ages, holding  12  to  14  pounds  of  foodstuffs  in 
abundant  supply  in  this  country  were  delivered 
to  needy  families  in  Western  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  and  Latin  America.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  foreign  governments  involved,  the  pack- 
ages, marked  with  the  clasped-hand  emblem  sym- 
bolic of  United  States  programs  abroad,  were 
distributed  through  local  charitable  groups  and 
other  relief  agencies. 

Emergency  Wheat  Shipm-ents. — The  Pakistan 
wheat  program  was  inaugurated  in  late  July  1953 
to  counter  the  threat  of  famine  which  faced  the 
friendly  Pakistan  people  after  two  successive 
years  of  drought.  By  the  end  of  December  1953, 
about  600,000  tons  of  wheat,  programed  under 


special  legislation,  had  been  delivered  or  was  en 
route.  The  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  stated  in 
November  that  receipt  of  the  wheat  from  the 
United  States  was  helping  to  save  millions  of  his 
people  from  starvation. 

During  the  second  part  of  1953,  food  relief  pro- 
grams were  also  carried  out  for  Bolivia,  Jordan, 
and  Libya.  Under  these  programs  57,200  tons  of 
surplus  wheat  are  being  furnished  to  alleviate 
serious  food  shortages  in  these  countries.  Bolivia 
will  receive  45,000  tons  of  wheat  under  the  $5 
million  emergency  authorization  for  the  country 
previously  mentioned.  Jordan  received  10,000 
tons  of  wheat;  and  Libya,  2,200  tons.  The  total 
value  of  the  grain  shipments  to  these  three  coun- 
tries, programed  under  Public  Law  216,  is  esti- 
mated at  $6.5  million. 

STREAMLINING  FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

The  Presidential  reorganization  plan  creating 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Foa) 
became  effective  on  August  1,  1953.'  By  October 
1,  the  necessary  reorganization  measures  were 
completed.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the 
Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  several  other 
formerly  segmented  foreign  operations  were 
merged  into  a  single  unified  structure. 

In  carrying  forward  its  various  activities 
abroad,  the  Foa  receives  foreign  policy  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  guidance  on  mili- 
tary policy  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Broad 
proposals  for  any  major  undertaking  overseas  are 
passed  upon  by  the  National  Security  Council. 
On  this  Council  regularly  sit  as  statutory  members 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  Approval  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  thus  insures  that  the 
actions  carried  out  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram are  coordinated  with  the  nation's  security 
interests. 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Advisory  Board,  both  com- 
posed of  outstanding  private  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  also  provide  valuable  advice 
on  basic  matters  of  foreign  operations. 

This  integrated  pattern  of  operation  permits  a 
more  concentrated  and  effective  approach  to  the 
problems  of  free  world  security  and  development. 
A  specific  situation  of  assistance  to  a  given  coun- 
try, for  example,  may  involve  not  only  technical 
cooperation  but  also  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials prices,  the  relationships  to  our  own  stock- 
piling, the  issue  of  East- West  trade  controls,  the 
extent  of  the  country's  available  markets,  its  eco- 
nomic and  defense  ties  with  neighboring  countries, 

'  For  text  of  reorganization  plan,  see  il)id.,  June  15, 
1953,  p.  852. 
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and  its  capacity  to  absorb  a  certain  scale  and  type 
of  aid.  All  these  complex  matters,  so  closely  inter- 
woven, are  now  being  considered  in  the  light  of 
one  consistent  operational  policy  so  that  the  gi'eat- 
est  possible  advance  can  be  made  toward  the  de- 
sired goals. 

For  most  rapid  and  efficient  action,  the  field  of 
FoA  operations  was  organized  into  four  regional 
divisions — Europe;  Near  East,  South  Asia  and 
Africa;  Far  East;  and  Latin  America.  These 
regions  correspond  exactly  in  area  coverage  to  the 
geographic  regions  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  regional  breakdown  thus  insures  a 
direct  coordination  between  program  operations 
and  policy  formation. 

Another  component  deals  with  the  difficult  and 
far-reaching  problem  of  controls  on  trade  relating 
to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  more  familiarly  known  as 
East-West  trade.  In  addition,  since  various 
problems  that  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
have  many  similarities  in  method  of  treatment, 
a  number  of  technical  activities — for  example, 
food  and  agriculture,  industrial  and  labor  affairs, 
trade  and  investment — were  grouped  to  operate 
on  a  functional  basis. 

Along  with  these  fundamental  organizational 
principles,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  Mr.  Stassen,  also  introduced  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  various 
programs  and  projects.  Procedures  were  worked 
out  to  decentralize  to  a  much  gi'eater  degree  than 
ever  before  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
taking  the  initiative  and  making  decisions.  In 
line  with  this  emphasis  on  decentralization, 
increased  reliance  has  been  jilaced  on  the  judgment 
and  effectiveness  of  the  regional  directors  in  the 
Washington  organization  and  the  Mission  direc- 
tors in  the  field.  The  overseas  Missions,  in  turn, 
have  decentralized  their  own  operations  by 
working  more  in  the  grass  roots  areas  and  less 
in  the  capital  cities. 

The  consolidation  of  agencies  and  functions 
into  the  organizational  framework  of  the  Foa 
made  it  possible  to  effect  a  heavy  reduction  in 
administrative  overhead.  Total  direct  employ- 
ment in  Washington  was  reduced  by  24  percent, 
or  some  450  positions,  between  January  31  and 
December  31,  1953.  In  the  same  period,  the 
European  Eegional  Office  in  Paris  was  cut  by 
56  percent  in  personnel  strength;  also,  the  three 
ambassadorial  positions  in  Paris  were  reduced  to 
one.  Direct  employment  in  the  European  Mis- 
sions was  reduced  by  about  30  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  United  States  techni- 
cians in  the  field  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
has  been  increased  by  35  percent  to  accord  with  the 
invigorated  technical  cooperation  effort.  In  sum- 
mary, Washington  overhead  has  been  reduced, 
and  overseas  effectiveness  has  been  increased. 
These  pei-sonnel  shifts  have  been  carried  out  in 
conformance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Congi-ess 
to  reduce   administrative   costs   by   20   percent. 
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The  FoA  has  been  woven  into  a  cohesive,  tightly      I 
knit  organization,  working  with  maximum  econ-       ' 
omy  and  full  efficiency  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  United  States  policy. 

Mutual  Security  and  the  Future 

As  strength  in  the  free  world,  particularly  in 
Europe,  has  grown,  total  funds  appropriated  for 
United  States  programs  overseas  have  been  grad- 
ually decreased.  The  reductions  in  military  and 
economic  aid,  in  general,  have  paralleled  the 
growing  self-reliance  of  the  nations  we  are  help- 
ing. In  several  countries,  the  need  for  United 
States  aid  is  oveil;  in  others,  this  aid  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  in  magnitude;  in  still  others,  aid 
will  most  probably  reach  an  end  in  the  near  future 
as  economic  strength  is  built  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  new  or  expanded  programs 
have  been  initiated — such  as  the  increased  effort 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Indochina,  the 
rebuilding  of  war-shattered  Korea,  and  the  new 
agreements  with  Spain.  We  are  also  working 
out  methods  of  using  our  domestic  food  surpluses 
overseas. 

To  produce  truly  worthwhile  and  durable 
results,  United  States  programs  abroad  must  be 
planned  and  carried  out  in  the  context  of  long- 
range  calculations.  The  development  of  the 
Nato  alliance,  the  global  buildup  of  military 
bases  and  militai*y  forces,  the  technical  coopera- 
tion and  special  economic  aid  programs  in  the 
less  developed  areas — these  programs  are  being 
contracted  or  exj^anded  in  accord  with  plans  to 
attain  positions  of  solid  free  world  economic 
and  military  strength  to  combat  a  long-term 
danger  and  enhance  the  opportunities  for  world 
stability.  Such  programs  cannot  be  drastically 
cut  without  undoing  much  of  the  rewarding 
success  that  has  been  so  painstakingly  and  labori- 
ously achieved. 

The  amounts  and  types  of  aid  we  give  must 
depend,  of  course,  on  changing  world  conditions. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its  prom- 
inent position  in  world  affairs,  and  as  long  as 
the  harsh  threat  to  world  peace  exists,  our 
country  will  continue  to  shoulder  the  heavy  obli- 
gations of  world  leadership.  The  United  States 
cannot  properly  live  up  to  the  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibilities of  power  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
without  responding  in  a  positive  way  to  the  needs 
of  other  free  peoples  who  require  some  measure 
of  outside  support  in  trying  to  lay  the  stepping- 
stones  to  tlieir  own  advancement.  The  long- 
term  goals  of  the  mutual  security  program  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  long-term  se- 
ciu-ity  of  the  United  States  and  with  world  efforts  f 
for  freedom,  progress,  and  peace.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  mutual  security  program  operations  ff 
are  moving  forward  throughout  the  free  world.      ,  .[ 
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Continuance  of  Assistance  to  Denmark,  France, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdorh 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  5 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  identical 
letters  to  Styles  Bridges,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate  ;  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.8. 
Senate;  Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman,  Com/mittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate;  John  Taber, 
Chairman,  Com,m.ittee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives;  Dewey  Short,  Chairman,  Com- 
Trdttee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  Rohert  B.  Chiperfield,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that, 
pursuant  to  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  concurred 
in  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  have  directed  the 
continuance  of  United  States  assistance  to  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  details  of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the 
attached  copy  of  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSENHOAVER 


RECOMMENDATION   OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
FOREIGN   OPERATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

March  3, 1954 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle 
Act),  it  is  necessary  to  report  to  you  concerning 


shipments  of  commodities  of  primary  strategic 
importance  which  countries  of  the  free  world  have 
permitted  in  the  course  of  their  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Most  of  these  shipments  continue  to  be  "prior 
commitments" — that  is,  shipments  resulting  from 
commitments  that  were  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Battle  Act  embargo  provisions.  Others 
are  the  results  of  more  recent  commitments  which, 
in  unusual  circumstances,  Western  countries  have 
considered  necessary  or  in  the  long  run  beneficial 
to  themselves  and  to  the  free  world,  because  of 
the  two-way  trade  that  was  made  possible  by  the 
strategic  shipments. 

This  letter  has  to  do  with  shipments  permitted 
by  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  have  carefully  examined  these  cases.  And  I 
concur  in  the  judgment  of  my  Deputy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control,  Vice  Admiral  Walter 
S.  DeLany,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) ,  that  this  country  in  its 
own  interest  cannot  afford  to  use  these  shipments 
as  a  basis  for  terminating  United  States  assistance 
to  any  of  the  five  countries  involved,  because  such 
termination  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  U.  S. 
security.  This  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Therefore,  as  Director  of  Foreign  Operations, 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  I  hereby 
recommend  that  you  exercise  your  authority  under 
Section  103(b)  of  this  Act  and  direct  the  contin- 
uance of  aid  to  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Section  103(b)  forbids  all  military,  economic, 
and  financial  assistance  to  a  country  that  know- 
ingly permits  the  shipment  of  items  listed  for  em- 
bargo under  the  Act,  except  that  the  President 
"may  direct  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  to 
a  country  which  permits  shipments  of  items  other 
than  anns,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 
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Tliese  five  countries  have  not  permitted  the  ship- 
ment of  any  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of 
war,  or  atomic  energy  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  less  strategic  but 
nevertheless  important  shipments  which  they  have 
permitted  and  which  have  not  been  covered  by  any 
previous  Presidential  determination  with  respect 
to  these  countries.  (All  of  these  shipments  went 
to  Eastern  Europe,  none  to  Commu2iist  China.) 

Denmark 

On  October  21,  195.3,  a  Danish  shipbuilding 
company  delivered  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  second  of 
two  tankers  which  were  included  in  a  Danish- 
Russian  trade  agreement  signed  in  July  1948. 
The  second  tanker  is  valued  at  $2,181,647.  The 
commitment  to  ship  the  two  tankers  was  made 
three  and  a  half  years  before  January  24, 1952,  the 
date  when  the  Battle  Act  embargo  lists  (including 
tankers)  first  went  into  efi'ect.  Thus  the  two  ves- 
sels have  been  a  part  of  the  "prior  commitment" 
problem,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
has  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  Battle  Act. 

The  first  tanker  was  delivered  to  Russia  on  July 
7,  1952,  and  a  Presidential  determination  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  Denmark  was  reported  to  the  Congi-ess 
on  July  25,  1952. 

A  contract  with  a  Danish  firm  to  build  the  sec- 
ond tanker  was  signed  in  November  1950,  for  de- 
livery in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953.  At  the  same 
time  the  Danish  government  issued  an  uncondi- 
tional export  license  to  the  shipbuilding  firm.  The 
Danish  Government  takes  the  position  that  there 
was  no  legal  or  contractual  authority  for  revok- 
ing the  license  and  that  a  default  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  both  international  and  private  obliga- 
tions. The  U.S.S.R.  has  met  all  its  obligations 
under  the  trade  am-eement,  and  the  tanker  itself 
was  almost  completely  paid  for  in  advance  of 
delivery. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  tanker,  the  United 
States  Government  sought  through  high-level  rep- 
resentations to  persuade  the  Danish  government 
not  to  permit  delivery  of  the  second  vessel.  The 
United  States  took  the  position  that  considerations 
of  national  security  must  override  other  considera- 
tions when  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  very  survival  of  free  nations.  The  government 
of  Denmark,  while  recognizing  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  tanker  and  the  changed  world  con- 
ditions since  the  signing  of  the  agi-eement,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  that  it  was  bound  to 
meet  its  commitments. 

Now  that  the  tanker  has  been  delivered  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government,  we 
are  faced  squarely  with  the  question  whether  the 
termination  of  aid  to  Denmark  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  This  problem  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  all  interested  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  conclusion  is  that  the  cessation  of 
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aid  at  this  time  would  weaken  the  defensive  posi- 
tion of  the  free  world  and  that  it  would  indeed 
be  detrimental  to  U.  S.  security. 

Following  are  some  of  the  considerations  taken 
into  account  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion : 

Denmark,  despite  a  strong  element  of  neutral- 
ism in  the  population,  is  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  An  effective  com- 
bat force  in  Denmark  is  necessary  not  only  to 
Danish  security  but  also  to  the  effective  defense  of 
the  West  in  the  event  of  aggression.  Greenland, 
the  world's  largest  island  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  Danish  nation,  is  strategically  located  for  the 
defense  of  North  America,  and  continued  Danish- 
U.  S.  cooperation  for  the  defense  of  Greenland  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  has 
dwindled  to  negligible  amounts,  but  military  aid 
to  Denmark  is  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  common  defense.  The  Danish  forces  have 
been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  U.  S.  military 
aid  for  initial  equipment  and  maintenance  and 
without  this  aid  Denmark  could  not  meet  its  obli- 
gations in  Nato.  The  cancellation  of  the  unde- 
livered portion  of  this  program  would  jeopardize 
any  further  military  buildup  in  Denmark  and 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  in  being, 
and  would  seriously  impair  Denmark's  coopera- 
tion in  Nato.  It  would  also  have  an  impact  on 
Danish  foreign  policy.  At  the  present  time  Den- 
mark operates  a  highly  effective  system  of  controls 
over  the  shipment  of  strategic  materials,  including 
controls  over  the  transshipment  of  goods  passing 
through  Danish  territory. 

In  addition  to  the  tanker,  Denmark  has  per- 
mitted the  shipment  of  $696  worth  of  subminia- 
ture  tubes  for  hearing  aids.  These  tubes  were  sup- 
plied to  Poland  as  replacement  parts  for  hearing- 
aid  devices  which  a  Danish  firm  had  previously 
sold  in  that  country. 

France 

Ball  bearings  valued  at  $76,972,  of  types  and 
sizes  listed  as  embargo  items  under  the  Battle  Act, 
have  been  recently  shipped  from  France  to  Poland. 
These  bearings  were  part  of  a  trade  agi'eement 
signed  in  October  1952,  providing  for  the  move- 
ment of  about  $18.8  million  worth  of  various  com- 
modities from  France  and  about  $20  million  worth 
of  various  commodities  from  Poland.  The  French 
also  have  shipped  some  more  of  their  backlog  of 
prior-commitment  items,  $57,095  worth  of  miscel- 
laneous machinery,  valves  and  cocks.  These  also 
went  to  Poland.  Besides  these  prior-commitment 
items,  $1,494  worth  of  spare  parts  (for  materials 
previously  supplied)  were  shipped  to  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

Italy 

Additional  Italian  prior-commitment  items  val- 
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ued  at  $1,098,701   have  been   shipped   to   three 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  follows : 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  to  Czechoslovakia 
($703,230),  Hungary  ($172,000),  and  Poland 
($143,000). 

Eolling  Mill  parts  to  Poland  ($80,471). 

Norway 

Norway  has  shipped  3,000  metric  tons  of  alu- 
minum ingots,  valued  at  $1,770,000,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
under  a  barter  agreement  signed  early  in  1963. 
Besides  aluminum,  the  major  commodities  in  the 
agreement  are  Norwegian  salted  herring  and 
hardened  whale  fats,  and  Russian  wheat,  rye, 
manganese  ore,  and  phosphate  rock.  On  July  31, 
1953,  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  Norway's  ship- 
ments of  aluminum  to  the  Soviet  bloc  under  its 
1952  trade  agreements  and  recommended  that  aid 
be  continued  to  Norway.  On  August  1  you  so 
ordered.  The  basic  considerations  involved  in 
that  case  are  little  changed,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  this  letter. 

United  Kingdom 

The  British  have  shipped  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  their  prior-commitment  items.  These  new 
shipments  totaled  $893,643.  The  bulk  of  them 
went  to  Poland,  with  about  $50,000  going  to 
Hungary  and  about  $4,000  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  jirincipal  items  were  locomotive  equipment, 
strip  mill  parts,  copper  wire,  compressors,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Besides  these  prior 
commitments,  $10,199  worth  of  embargo-type 
items  were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
small  lots  to  Eastern  Europe.  These  small  ship- 
ments consisted  of  mineral  oil  to  Poland  and  bear- 
ings (mainly  spare  parts)  to  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  this  letter  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  the 
Danish  tanker  than  to  the  shipments  from  the 
other  countries  because  of  the  strategic  importance 
and  monetary  value  of  the  tanker  and  because  it 
was  the  second  such  vessel  to  be  delivered ;  also  be- 
cause Denmark — unlike  France,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — was  not  discussed  in  my  letter 
of  July  31, 1953,  which  you  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
August  1.  But  the  main  conclusion  is  equally 
valid  in  each  of  these  cases :  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States  to 
terminate  aid. 

It  is  appropriate  to  include  in  this  letter  a  brief 
report  on  a  strategic  cargo  that  moved  from 
Turkey  to  Czechoslovakia,  even  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  case  where  a  government  "knowingly 
permits"  a  shipment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Battle  Act.  The  cargo  was  500  tons  of  copper, 
valued  at  $450,000.  In  my  judgment  the  facts 
of  this  case  do  not  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
determine  whether  to  continue  aid  to  Turkey. 


Nevertheless,  the  strategic  value  of  copper  is  so 
great  that  its  movement  to  the  Soviet  bloc  must  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to 
the  Executive  Branch.  Therefore  I  suggest  that 
you  inform  the  Congress  that  the  shipment  took 
place,  that  high  Turkish  authorities  investigated 
it  and  gave  us  the  facts  concerning  it,  and  that 
Turkey  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  incident.  It  will  be  of  interest,  too,  that 
Turkey  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  in- 
formal Consultative  Group  by  means  of  which 
fifteen  nations  coordinate  their  strategic  trade 
controls,  and  the  Turks  have  given  impressive 
evidence  of  their  cooperation  in  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  E.  Stassen 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations 


International  Sugar  Agreement 

Statement  hy  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


As  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  I  am  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.^  This  agreement  has  our  support  as 
a  practical  effort  toward  eliminating  the  recurring 
crises  which  upset  this  worldwide  industry.  A 
critical  surplus  situation  now  exists  which  threat- 
ens the  well-being  of  a  number  of  friendly  coun- 
tries. The  world's  capacity  to  produce  sugar  has 
far  outrun  the  world's  ability  to  consume.  This 
agreement  is  necessary  to  remove  marketing  im- 
certainties  while  facilitating  needed  adjustments. 

Close  at  home,  the  United  States  has  important 
interests — economic,  political,  and  strategic — in 
the  world's  greatest  sugar  producing  and  export- 
ing areas  in  the  Caribbean.  The  security  of  our 
considerable  trade  and  investment,  our  sources  of 
necessary  raw  materials,  and  our  military  bases  in 
that  area  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  political  stability  and  closely 
related  economic  well-being.  A  sharp  depression 
of  prices  and  mounting  world  svigar  surpluses 
would  cause  extreme  economic  distress  and  severe 
political  unrest  in  this  area.  In  that  event  U.S. 
interests  would  suffer  and  both  international  com- 
munism and  anti-American  nationalism  would 
stand  to  gain.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has 
a  significant  stake  in  any  international  action 
which  would  help  to  prevent  this  eventuality. 

The  United  States  was  a  member  of  the  Sugar 
Agreement  of  1937.     Wliile  some  provisions  of 

'  Made  before  the  Senate  Forelga  Relations  Committee 
on  Mar.  18, 1954  (press  release  145). 

'  For  an  article  on  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
26,  1953,  p.  542;  for  a  list  of  signatory  governments,  see 
iUd.,  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  823. 
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that  agreement  were  suspended  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  the  International  Sugar  Coun- 
cil was  continued  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
postwar  problems.  A  protocol  extending  our 
participation  in  the  Council  was  considered  favor- 
ably each  year  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee.  The  last  protocol  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  July  27,  1953.  You  will  recall  that 
the  annual  protocol  recognized  that  a  revised  in- 
ternational sugar  agreement  was  necessary  and 
should  be  undertaken.  The  sugar  agreement  now 
before  you  is  the  revision  contemplated  by  the 
protocols,  and  was  negotiated  at  a  world  confer- 
ence last  summer  attended  by  50  countries. 

Tlie  new  sugar  agreement  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  both  importing  and  exporting  countries 
to  meet  the  realities  of  the  postwar  sugar  situa- 
tion. A  surplus  of  approximately  2.5  million  tons 
exist  at  the  present  time,  and  productive  capacity 
is  increasing.  World  prices  receded  last  year  to 
the  lowest  levels  since  1945  despite  the  fact  that 
Cuba,  the  world's  largest  producer,  had  restricted 
its  crop  by  28  percent  and  withheld  2  million  tons 
from  the  world  market.  The  International  Sugar 
Agreement  would  share  this  burden  by  assigning 
market  quotas  to  the  exporting  countries  and  ad- 
justing them  periodically  to  the  needs  of  the 
market.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  consumers, 
exporters  are  required  to  maintain  stocks  and  a 
limit  is  placed  on  the  extent  export  quotas  may  be 
reduced  to  accomplish  the  price  objectives  of  the 
agi'eements. 

An  important  consideration  for  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  this  agreement  will  not 
change  the  pattern  of  our  trade  in  sugar.  Imports 
into  the  United  States  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  agreement.  The  quantity  of  sugar  avail- 
able to  this  market  will  not  be  affected.  Our  do- 
mestic sugar  legislation  will  continue  to  regulate 
the  volume  and  source  of  our  imports  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Department  of  State,  of  course,  has  relied 
heavily  on  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  agreement  to  American  pro- 
ducers and  processors.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  sugar  grow- 
ers and  processors.  Several  representatives 
served  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Sugar 
Conference  and  were  of  material  assistance  in  the 
negotiations.  The  case  for  an  international  sugar 
agreement  appears  to  be  an  exceptional  one  and 
to  be  dictated  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
considerations,  and  the  Department  has  been  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  industry  to  bring  it  about. 

To  date  five  countries  have  ratified  the  agree- 
ment and  17  others  have  notified  that  they  intend 
to  seek  ratification.  As  most  of  the  countries  in- 
terested in  the  agreement  were  anxious  that  it 
become  effective  as  of  January  1, 1954,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  such  notifications  would  be  accepted 


in  lieu  of  ratification  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  agreement  into  effect  provisionally  for  a 
4-month  period.  The  United  States  cooperated 
with  the  others  in  filing  a  notice  that  ratification 
would  be  sought  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  our 
constitutional  procedures.  Of  course,  no  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  agreement  were  assumed 
by  the  United  States  through  this  action. 

The  condition  of  the  world's  sugar  industry  af- 
fects the  economies  of  many  nations  and  the  live- 
lihood of  many  peoples. 

This  agreement,  while  it  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  world's  sugar  problems,  is  a  constructive  step 
toward  their  solution.  The  Department  of  State 
sincerely  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  domestic  sugar  interests  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  foreign  relations  to  ratify  the 
agreement,  and  it  is  out  of  this  conviction  that 
we  respectfully  recommend  its  favorable  consid- 
eration by  this  Committee. 
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